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8 ſoon as we entered Ex- 
M change Alley, it ſeem'd to 
55 A me, that we were landed 


e M upon a new diſcovered Con- 


tinent, whoſe inhabitants, 


by their looks and geſtures, and run- 
ning backwards and forwards, and joſt- 


ling each other, were as yet unciviliz'd, 


and they jabber'd in an unknown Jan- 
guage, and their faces ſpoke their minds 
to be all confuſion. 

But we were only then attentive to 
the Overture of the Entertainment, it 
was not until we were ſeated in Jona- 
than's, that we could properly ſay, we 
ſaw or heard any thing worth notice; 
but then—good gods —ye poetical ſpi- 
rits of Harmony, Politgneſs, Literature, 
and all the other Scie 7 Genii, whoſe 
inſpirations ſnatch humankind from the 
level of Brutes, and ſeat him upon 
Wiſdom's throne. None of ye, ye 
fancy-born immortals, none of you ever 
yet, I'm ſure, enter'd this coffee-room 
of clamour, 

Nothing was to be heard, but « a con- 
tinued repetition of Long, Long, Long 
— Navy, Navy, Navy, Navy — 4 per 
Cents. 4 per Cents. — India bonds, 
bonds, bonds, bonds, &c. while a 
ſpruce ſpark. in the bar, prink'd out like 
a ſunday prentice, 15 bawling out, 

aac, Jacobs, Mordecai, Iſrael, &c. 

ſo that the babble of Billingſgate, the 
eontufion among the female retailers of 
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Rag Fair, the clamours of a Cockpits 
the uproar of Elections, are but ſim- 
ple ſounds, to the inceſſant outcries in 
that Coffee- room. 

It was with ſome difficulty, and kvews 8 
ing very cloſe to my friend Scrip, that T 
could get through the crowd, the room 


was ſo full; after much ſqueezing; we 


paſs'd the Straits, and ſafely landed at 
the bench under the clock, which, by 
great chance, happen'd at that moment 
to be empty. 
A waiter came up to us primly duet. 
ed, and pert as a pimp at the Shakeſ- 
| pear, to know what we wanted, we 
muſt not ſtay there without paying 
6d. per piece, he told me. Very well, 
my an(wer was, there's a ſhilling for 
this gentleman and myſelf; I ſuppoſe 
we are to have a diſh of coffee. No, 
Sir, replies the raſcal of a waiter, no 
cotfee here; and if you don't like to 
ſtay here withut coffee, you muſt go 
out, you don't belong here, and there's 
nobody wants to have you here, 
Although 1 expected to be ſhock'd at 
every think I met with in this place, 
yet, I confeſs, this inſolence, from ſuch. 
a ſcoundrel, provok'd me to that de- 
gree, I was going to knock him down 3 
but Mr. Scrip fopp'd my hands, whiſ- 
pering me, for God's ſake, think where 
you are, nor be ſurprized when you 
find yourſelf upon a dunghill, you 
— be — with ill cents. 
B While 
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While we were ſeated in this box, a 


pock mark'd young fellow ſeated him- 


ſelf, without ceremony, by me, and 
another ſettled himſeif by the fide of 
vcrip, making no apology of, gentle- 
men, I hope we don't interrupt you, or 

will you give us leave; but with an ad- 


dreſs as indelicate as a couple of Dutch- 


men, down they ſquatted; talk'd about 
buying and ſelling tor a few minutes, 
and roſe up again, bawling out, Scrip, 
Scrip, Long, Long, Long, Long, and 
made two more voices in Ming up 
the cry. 

When they were gone, I could not 
help remarking on the rudeneſs of their 
behaviour, 
the Stock- jobbers at Jonathan's were as 
much ſtrangers to modeſty and good- 
manners, as they were to learning and 
integrity; and that as we only came 
there to make obſervations, the more 
odd incidents we met with the better. 


Still the noiſe of their hawking Scrip, 


and Annuities, and Lottery Tickets, 
continued, juſt as runners cry the E- 
vening Papers; or as black-guards at 
Newmarket meeting, bawl about the 
litts of horſes. | 
A fellow paſſed by us with his under 
lip dangling down. and by the thick- 
neſs of it, it ſhew'd, that it was too 
heavy to be brought up to act in con- 
tact with the upper one; but as Provi- 
dence forms nothing in vain, his chin 
was turned up with a proper curve, for 
his nether lip's reſting- place. 

As I was directing my view to the 


door, a fellow ſtepp'd in, ſeemingly in 


a great hurry, his foot tripp'd, and for- 
wards he fell into the room, his head 
pitch'd againſt a little copper counte- 
nanc'd pigmy's mouth, who was that 
inſtant ſqueaking Confolds, Conſolds, 
both fell down, and daſh'd out of a third 


perſon's hand a pocket-book : the owner. 


| ſtooping to pick it up, received the heel 
of a very heavy tellow's hae upon all 


four of his fingers, his ſhrieking, and 


the diminutive who had been thrown, 
ſwearing at the ſame time, added, if 
poſſible, to the diabolical diſſonancy. 

: 1 was ſur priz'd to lee. In the room 10 


But my friend replied, that 
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many lads ; ſchool boys I took them to 
be, the eldeſt did not ſeem to have 
reached his 1;th year yet; and I aſk'd. 


Scrip, what buſineſs thoſe children had 


there ? 

Thoſe, Sir, he replied, are the young 
fry, that are nibbling about the edges 
of the pool — by and by they will be- 
come great pike, like their relations, 
that you ſee are continually moving up 
and down here. They bring theſe no- 
vices here ſo young, to callous their 
tender minds betimes againſt all hu- 
mane, generous, ſocial ſentiments ; and 
by initiating them ſo young into the 
ſecret myſteries of ſtock- -jobbing, the 
pupils are taught to conſider the actions 
committed here hy their fathers, bro- 
thers, uncles, or other relations, not 


as villanous, piriful, or falſe, but ſtra- - 


tagems of trade, and which, when they 


come to be men, they muſt put in prac- 


tice; and by that means, theſe juniors 
will then keep country-houles, and poſt- 
chariots, reliſh turtle, pine-apples and 
tokay, as well as the ſenior jobbers be- 
tore them. 

The next we took notice of, had his 
upper hp drawn up by an involuntary 
grin, and he expoſed a ſet of very broad 
irregular white teeth; his mouth bein 
of a livid colour, appeared like an old 
wound, the edges of which were ſhrunk 
back, and the bone left bare. | 

Another ſtood with his back to us, 


with a large buſhy bob, frizz'd out as 
ſtiff as ſo many entangled wires; when 
he turn'd himſelf to look on us, his 


face, I'm certain, was not above the 


dimenſions of a twelvemonth old infant 


—he look'd ſo filly in features, and yet 
ſo conſequential in caxin ; he was talk - 
ing to a tall Roman noſed figure, 
whoſe cheek-bones ſtood out like a 
bruiſer's, his noſtrils charged with ſuch 
a quantity of ſnuff, that his upper lip 
ſeemed armed with mahogany colour'd 
whiskers., 

Clole to him ſtood a full fed figure, 
round faced, double chinn'd, with ſmall 
eyes, and a ſimper upon bls face, as 


= unmeaningz, and ideot like, as the he, 


he, ne! of a milkmaid when prais'd by 
her 


face was ſtrongly wrinkled, bronzed 
with dirt, and pitted deeply with the 
ſmall pox, like the profile of a face 
upon a ruſt impair'd medal. 

In the next box to us ſat a man with 


as ſhabby a bag wig, as ever poor ſhirt- 


leſs ſtrolling player caper'd Lord Fop- 


pington in. His companion wore his 


own hair, if the hair was worth own- 


ing, it was as ſhort as his ears, and the 
> thinneſt crop I ever ſaw upon a ſcull — 
Nature, I believe, had a mind by that 


to give a proof of her œconomy, not 
allowing an abundance of thatch to the 
barn, the never intended ſhould hold 
any grain. 


VB this time the noiſe had made my 
head ach ſo much, I begg'd Scrip, he 


would let us make the beſt of our way 


out, which I did with as much joy, as 


ever an inſolvent left confinement, and 


did adieu to their Bulls, Bears, Scrips, 


4 per Cents, and Conſolidatings; I had 
ſeen and heard enough ; and from what 
F have ſince known, am impowered to 
make the following obſervations, _ 


The greateſt felicity mankind can claim, 


Is to want ſenſe of ſmart, and be with- 
out ſenſe of ſhame. 


We ſhould imagine, that the group 


of Jonathan's Jobbers ſat to the poet 


for that deſcription ; their inſuſcepti- 


bility, their effrontery, and ſelf- ſuffici- 
ency, are too ſecure batteries for them, 
ever to be effected by the ſharp dirts of 
ſatire, or gall'd into a retroſpection of 


their paſt life, to imbitter their future 
days with remorſe. It is not the labour 


in vain of endeavouring to make them 
better, that the author has taken the 
trouble of drawing up, in a haſty man- 
ner, theſe anecdotes—no— it is with an 


honeſt intent, of preventing them from 


making other people wwor/-. | 
I remember, under a print of Sey- 


mour's repreſenting a horſe. dealer ſhew- 
ing his ſtud to a gentleman, theſe words 
are wrote, 


CAVEAT EMPTOR, 
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her betters. He ſeem'd to be very at- 
tentive to a pitiful looking fellow, whoſe 


It is a motto that would be.extreme- - 
ly proper to be fixed up in large letters 
at every entrance of Exchange Alley— 


A pritty ſrt if a ſcoundrel ſcribbler this 


is —obſerves Mr. Conſolidator — An /o, 
1 ſuppoſe, this illitirate fril au, breauſe 
e Dus no money of ht, on, avould rever 
paw? any body elſe buy in, and be d—d 

to him? 
The term Jobb and Jobbers carr y an 


ignominious nA along with 


them. . | 
What can be a more contemptible 
character than a Beaſt- jobber, a Horſe- 
jobber, or a Sheep- Jobber except a 
dtock- jobber. | 
In our auguſt houſe of parliament, | 
the word jobb is never made ule of, but 
to expreſs an action thoroughly baſe, — 
What can be a greater reproach than 


to ſay, ſuch an one will undertake any 


jobb—ſuch a thing is turned into a jobb 


—even among the loweſt claſs of man- 


kind, is it not a phraſe in common to 


ſay, I'll do his jobb ? — which ſignifies 


doing him a piece of miſchief ſecretly. 
Yet there is no place, I believe, where 


the word Honour is more frequently uſed 


than in the Alley. But it is repeatetl 
as hypocrites do the word religion, not 
for the ſake of the thing itlelf, but to 
ſerve their own purpoſes. Honour is 


the mock phraſe for deceit; there is not 


a proſtitute, let her be ever ſo abandon- 
ed, but that will ſwear to you upon her 
honour. Not a gambler, even the moſt 
notorious, but who will vow to you, he 
plays upon his honour. 

As to the GamBLER and STock- 
JoBBER, not to offend either of thoſe 
remarkable fraternities, the Editor will 
endeavour, by conſidering the merits of 
each, ro ſhew how much the two pro- 


feſſions are analagous. 


A Gambler is one, who accumulates 
wealth in contradiction to the known 
laws of this land; and even in open 


defiance of them, either by diſhonou- 


rable combinations, making ule of ſalſe 


dice; or by pretending to be a friend 


to the perſon whom he intends to plun- 

der. He perſuades his bubble, that he 

will inſure him a certain fate way of - 
B 2 getting 


lie a ſum of money. This 1s the 
cant of thoſe who go about the coun- 
try, defrauding the unwary, with the 
game called, Pricking at the belt. 

Now let us conſider, how far any part 
of this deſcription will ſuit a common 
Stock-jobber. 

This laſt mentioned adept in ſharp- 

g, gets money in defiance and contra- 
a dietien to the laws of this land; aud 
endeavours to take advantage of tlie 
credulity of the public, by entering in- 
to diſhonourable combinations, as the 
Gambler makes uſe of falſe dice, the 
Stock jobber makes uſe of falſe intelli- 
gences. 

Such is the ſaſcinating quality of 
| gaming, that a ſharper ſhall be admit 


know he has no other method of ſup- 
porting himſelf, than Gambling; yet 
their vanity lo far flatters them, they 
imagine, he mult behave like a man of 
-honour, when he plays with 79. 
This, in ſome part, is a relemblance 
of Stock- jobbers, and the dupes or 
bubbles who employ them. The mo- 
ney d man, or more properly the man 
who has got ſome hundreds before hand, 
and like the farmer, whoſe hen laid h m 
à golden egg daily; but the buſband- 
man wanting at once to be enriched, 
Tipped up the fowl, to get all the wealth 
Without waiting for it. 

380 does the tradeſman, who com- 
.mences dealer at Jonaihan's ; he would 
win all at once; he is certain there is a 
great deal of ſharping in the Alley 
and that the Jobbers are concerned in 
it. What then: He has got a Jobber 
he can truſt, His Broker won't de- 
ccive h/; he is cunning himſelf; he 
can ſee, can ſee: it is my "Stock-jobber” 5 
intereſt to be honeſt to me; be has 
prov'd that, as plain as noon day, ] 
mult behave upon honour to e. It is 
amazing, how much the human mind 
may be deceived, by a ſuperciiioutnets 
of behaviour; and how credulity can 
be cuitivated by cunning, —I have my- 

elt heard an iniolvent, in the ſpunging- 
houſe, declare, he was ſure the bailitt 
who arretes him had a deal ot com- 


ted into polite company, although they 
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paſſion for him; and would do any thing 
for him; becauſe. (continued the un- 
happy dupe) he gave me his word and 


honour of it. 


A Gambler may ſometimes have an 
acquaintance, which it would be im- 
politic for him to win money of, in 


propria perſona; therefore he has ano- 


ther way to take in his very particular 
friend. He firſt lets him into a ſecret 
or two, at the races, by which he puts 
five or ten pieces in his friend's pocket ; 
and then he ſhows this very particular 
friend tome common tricks at cards; 
which ſeem to the novice as great things 
— the youth's tranſported, dreams of 
winning an eſtate, thanks his friend 
the Gambler a thouſand and a thouſand 
times, and ſets out for the turf, ſure of 
making his fortune. 2 4 
But there, by his tutor's contrivances, 
is a brother Gambler planted, who 
knowing rather more than the pupil, 


leaves the would- be- ſporting- man with- 


out a penny. —I hope none of my read- 

ers will at this paſſage ſhut the book up, 

and ſay with a ſigh, or indeed with an 
oath, 1 have been ſerved juſt jo. 


Juſt ſo do the Stock- jobbers deal with 


their intimates; for a proof of which, 
enquire among the bankrupts, who have 
been rendered fo, within theſe laſt fif- 
teen years, in and about London, To 
prevent this contagion, if poſſible, from 
being univerfally felt, this Treatiſe is 
wrote, with an endeavour to hinder 
this nation from being ſo illegally im- 
poled upon. 

The end of the Editor's publiſhing 
this Piece is anſwered, if the unexpe- 
rienced will, by this means, be deter- 


red from the abſurdeſt of all infatua- 


tions, the imagination that a Jobber 


uv il make your fortune, ſooner than he 
e will his own, 


Charity it is ſaid begins at home; 
and ſurely the man, who is in the ſecret, 
to come the neareft road to riches, 
would rather chuſe to travel by himſelf, 
than ſhow a ſtranger how to take the 
lead from him, 

Ay, but they have a regard for me, 
it it out of elterm tor ny perſonal qua- 

lities, 
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ties, I have more money than they, to 
go to market with. They mulſtn't be 


ſeen in it themſelves. —This is now the | 


Stock-jobbers cant — and this was the 


OY language, which the pretenders to the 


philoſophers ſtone uſcd, to bubble their 


1 pigeons with, 
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Life 7 the Woman of the Town con- 
timed. | 


A W. HILE I was king, in the 


grove, backwards and forwards, 


2 4 ruminating on my torlorn condition, a 


ſhepherd's boy came to me, and in his 


aukward manner told me, that a very 


fine man wanted to ſpeak to me at 
faather's. 

I did not nder dend the lad; but he 
brought me, by taking hold of my gown, 


to the end of the walk, and pointing 
* over the tile to a cottage, in the door- 
way of which, I ſaw a very well dreſs'd 


man, ſtanding; and the boy at the 


| ſame time crying, Nn yon felle, all with 
2 fine golden cloaths on, at ants you, madam, 


an pleaſe you. 


I ſent the lad back, and bid him tell 


the perſon, I did not underſtand any 


ſuch meſſage, and would not go. Then 


ſays the ruſtic, II uphold, madam, bat 
bell gang tull yoww, 
Before I had taken three turns more 


the boy returned, and with him the 


perſon, whom I had ſeen at a diſtance, 
When he came near enough for me to 
ſee his face, I knew him, he had been 
an intimate of my father's for ſome 
years, and one who always had exprel- 
Jed a particular eſteem tor me. 


I cannot deſcribe the ſurprize, nor 


the effect of that ſurprize, which I felt; 
but ſoon recovering, I conſidered, that 


was come ta deliver me from my d1- 
lemmas. I fancied his face toid me 
ſo; proſpects of grandeur and pleaſure 
began to fill my find. But, fearful to 
diſcover mylelt by my looks, with dow n- 


caſt eyes I begg'd to know, what part 


et my behaviour had ever given hum 


mind, 
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encouragement, to treat me in ſo im- 


pertinent a manner, as to ſend for me? 
And by this time, having recovered 
ſpirits enough, looking him full in the 
face, I aſk'd him, if he thought, that 
my father's misfortunes had broken my 
mind ? Or that, becauſe I could not 
command, as I us'd to do, I wou'd be 
at any one's ſervice who ſent for me? 
Bending one knee to the ground, he 
begg'd my pardon, vow'd he wou'd do 


any thing he cou'd for my happineſs 2 


and began to ſtammer, like a ſchool- 


boy who is found out in a fib. — He | 


hoped I would excuſe him—that he had 
ſome reaſons, which I ſhould know here- 
after, that prevented him from calling 


on me at my relation's houſe ; and that 


he came down on purpoſe, after he had 


heard were I was, and was acquainted 


with the affairs of my family, to make 
me a proffer of what part of his fortune 


I choſe to accept; he conjured me to 


believe, that the propoſal IG: 5 
merely from diſintereſtedneſs. 

Then it was that, for ſome moments, 
I experienced the ſo- ſeldom-· to- be· felt 
pleaſure, the love, which has gratitude 
and eſteem for its parents. But this I 
did not indulge myſelf long in. Al- 
though from what he proſfered, and 
the abjectneſs of my fate, a thouſand 
things, all in his tavour, roſe in my 
My heart was at once his; and 
could he have forbore, but for ſome 1ni« 


nutes, ſpeaking over and over again, 


concerning his diſintereſtedneſs, I ſhould 
have confeſſed my affection, and glori- 


ed in the acknowledgment. 


For as yet, I did not know his ſex; 
but he cool'd my firſt ardour, by his 


own folly ; tor he endeavoured fo much 


to make me believe, that his offers to 
me were purely diſintereſtedneſs, that I 


could not help ſuſpecting them. 
perhaps, like my guardian angel, he 


But it is generally ſo with men, ef- 
pecially with them in their connections 
with us ; they deceive themſelves, while 
they think they cheat us; and are weak, 
enough to be impos'd on by their own 
vanity, when they imagine they are 
making foois of us. 
I deny not, but that many an un- 
8885 wary, 


* 
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wary, an unexperienced young woman, 
by the temptation of fine cloaths, fine 
words, and a treat or two, and a few 
tawdry preſents, is led aſtray and ruin- 
ed (as tis call'd) ; and yet even theſe, 
have moſt commonly, before that time, 
for all the many melancholy ſtories told 


about forlorn run away maidens, by 


captains and rakes, &c. I ſay many, 
even of theſe damſels, have, before 
their beau acquaintance, difpoſed of 


their firſt tavours, to their fathers plough 


boys. 
However, having acquainted him with 
the ill uſage which I had received from 


; the people, at whoſe houſe I had been, 
and my determination never to ſet foot 
there again, I conſented to let him ſend a 


poſt chaiſe frem Tadcaſter for me. We 
parted with, as I ſuppoſed, equal happy 
hopes; I to be reinſtated in former 
ſplendor ; and he, as I imagined, plea- 


| fed with the proſpe&t of my being his, 


without the fatigue of matrimony. 


CHAP. 


| JF any: nice, delicate-minded reader 


may deſpiſe me, for my being ſo rea- 
dy to yield my perſon, merely to gra- 


tify my luxury; before they blame me, 


or any of our ſex for theſe condeicen- 
ſions, let them look upon mankind, ex- 
amine how they came by their gran- 
deur ; my life, the males will be found 
to be the worſt proſtitutes. 

I went to the ſhepherd's cottage, and 
Knt for my oloaths ; the chaiſe came to 
the door; and without even the com- 
mon ceremony of a farewell to my for- 


mer acquaintance (for I could not bear 
to ſpeak to any of the famihy) I ſet 


torward. As ſoon as the boy whipped 


lis hotſe on, my heart bounded with 
joy. I was freed from the ill looks, de- 


pendance, and the reproaches of the 


frights Thad been with. I felt a ſudden 
ſatisfaction at my alteration of place at 


leaſt. 

I knew my deliverer, as I call'd him, 
had a great eſtate.— 1 indulg'd myſelf 
in ſeveral golden dreams in ſome 


thoughts — which I muit own were not 


the molt innocent; becauſe I refed 


not, nay, I ſcorned to be ungratefuf:- . 
and as this gentleman had ſet out upon 1 
ſo diſintereſted a plan, I determined to | 

be as generous, and not even wear a | 9 


look of reproach, or reſentment, nor 


be ingratefully coy ; gratitude and de. | = 
I 


fire took up all my tboughts; and 
felt ſuch an agitation of mind, that I 


was afraid, I ſhould hardly forbear 1 
throwing my arms about his neck, as he "F 
ſtood to receive me, when I ſhould a- 3 


light from the poſt chaiſe. 


But extreme delicacy ſaved me; and 
what 1s very ſurpriſing, extreme deli- 7 


cacy on the man's ſide ; tor when I came 


to Jadcaſter, trom where he had ſent the 3 

chaiſe, I found a note left for me, viz. © 

That to treat a perſon of my breeding 
with that delicacy I deſerved, the peo- # 
ple where I had lived ſhould not ſay, I 
went from their houſe with any gentle. 
man; and therefore hoped I would for- 
give him, if he waited for me at Don- 
caſter ; where he ſhould beſpeak ſupper, 
and which he hop'd I ſhould honour with 
my company; and concluded his elabo- 


rate epittle, with ſeveral proteſtations of Y 
love, ſincerity, eſteem, delicacy, 128 F 


diſintereſtedneſs. 


As I had, although it was upon a 4 
miſtaken principle, yet as J had recon. 
ciled myſelf to the granting him the #7 
laſt favour, and fed my vanity, in con- 
ſidering the raptures he would be in; 


the homage he would pay me; and 3 3 


what an impreſſion my alteration of YL 
drefs would have on him; for after we 


myſelf ; yet, as I look'd in the glaſs, a 


ſigh eſcaped me, and for a moment I 3 


confider'd myſelf but as a dreſs d victim. 


— Yet when I reflected it was the ſacri- 


free of virtue to generoſity; inclination, 
expectation, at the ſame time taking 
part with my deſign, I even applauded 
my conduct. I muſt confeſ*, to be dif- 


appointed — honeſtly, I dare own it, 19 


was monſtrouſiy chagrin d. 

After I had read the above mention- 
ed letter, I bit my lips, and I ſuppoſe 
I look'd filly enough. I] could not but 
own, his behaviour was polite, and all 
that, Yet Jak then -I dont . 

ut 


1 2 Þut why ſhould I now be aſhamed, of 
hat Ihen thought. Though I have 
. 1 nade my fortune by affectation, I deſ- 
1 2 it; therefore, to be plain with the 


2 9 reader, as I was determined to have 
made a noble preſent to him, of my per- 
6 Jon, I was horridly piqued to be diſ- 
- 7 zppointed ; ; it argued at leaſt, as I fan- 
1 = ied, a vaſt want of f 488 in my ad- 
he airer. : 

" #Z Travelliag to the next ſtage, gave 
me time to reflect on this his proceed- 
q Y ng. I begun to think very indiffe- 
s  Tently of his intellets, My ſpirits ſub- 
H. ided into a ſtate of inſipidity, and 1 
ne ſtepped out of the poſt- chaiſe at Don- 
* Laſter, as cool as a ſtage- coach paſſen- 
ger; and gave him my hand with as 
'S Aittle emotion, as if we had been twen- 
ty years married. 

4 Me ſupped together: but it was not 
5 jn my conſtitution then to be long diſ- 
2 paſſionate. The company of the land- 


5 x common chat during ſupper ; the ap- 
plauſe I received, for almoſt every word 

1 I ſpoke, hurried me once more into 

d 1 ſpirits ; ; I began again to be all glow- 


ing with generolity ; or, if you pleaſe, 


Vith deſire. Our hotteſs was juſt then 
2 7 call'd out, and he took that opportu- 
88 X nity to ſalute me. His kiſs, for he 
*s XX dwelt upon my lips, flew through my 
” 7 veins, like ſubtle poiſon. —I was alarm 
ed at my conſtitution, — I begged he 
d would defift ; but in ſuch a tone, — he 
of A was no judge; for, obedient as a ſlave, 
'C he bowed, and reſumed his ſeat, beg- 
h = ged my. pardon, and again "mentioned 
2 diſintereſtedneſs. 
T ü I bud; but it was with vexation. 
* lsthought it a depravity in his taſte, 
i- that he could be fo very tame. —— 1 
„ could not anſwer him; I look'd down ; 
5 and pride reproached me for my eager- 
d neſs to ſurrender to a man, who did not 
1 deſerve ſuch a prize. Self reproach 
1 made me for ſome time hate myſelf, that 
I could more earneſtly wiſh to be ruin- 
„ e, than my lover was alliduous to ac- 
ſe compliſh it. 
* He took hold of my hand, he raiſed 
- it to his lips. I felt my fever returns 
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lady, who ſat at a table with us; the 


7 


ing. I begged he would not offer to 


take hold of me; ſince, as I told him, 
he had declared himſelf my diſintereſted 
friend, I begged he would be what he 
pretended, and leave the reward to be 
determined by his deſerts 3 and that he 


might be ſure of my gratitude. 


How much are our ſex ſometimes be- 


' holden to the diffidence, irreſolution, 
or want of underſtanding, among man- 


kind. 
Immediately he let go my hand, and 


vowed moſt ſolemnly, henceforth to 


treat me as if I was his ſiſter. 

I could have ſpit i in his face for ſuch 
an anſwer. _ 

Believe me, mad; he replied; my 
actions ſhall always to you, be addreſ. 
ſed with the moſt becoming delicacy. 

I had like to have and e out at 
him. 

I have long adored my angel. 

I thought him a very filly fellow. 

He then begg'd to know my opinion | 


of him. 


I was ſilent — but 6804 not help hat- 
ing him. 
Once more he told me, his fortune 
was at my ſervice, and pour d a purſe 
full of guineas into my lap. 3 
At that moment, I could not think 
him entirely ſhocking. | 
What muſt I do with this ? I aſked | 


him. 


Put it up, I beg of you, madam. 
Stay, I am ſorry, to give you this trou- 
ble; let me put them into the purſe a- 
gain. He did ſo; and then, with often 
intreating me, I put the money into Lp 
pocket. | 


After this, he begg'd once more to | 
ſalute me. | 

But I, looking graver than ordinary, 
deſired to know, if he imagined, the 
preſent he had juſt made me, had pre- 
vailed with me? or, did he think I was 
to be bought? | 

No, madam, the world's wealth can t 
purchaſe you once more beg pardon, 
I am anſwered, 

Very eaſily, I thought. The fand: 
lady's return prevented our farther par. 
ley. The converſation became more 


genera}, 


general; but in ſpite of my gallant's diſ- 
intereſtedneſs, I could perceive he was, 
by all the ſchemes he could practice, 
endeavouring to make me drink a glaſs 
of wine; nay, he once or twice endea. 
voured to trick me into drinking a bum- 


per; and appealed to our hoſteſs; who, 


good, kind, condeſcending ſoul, an- 
fwered with an —O, yes, Sir, —and to 
be ſure, Sir, — and my lady, I dare ſay, 
won't refuſe your honour — and indeed 
but I beg pardon—yet our Claret, 
as my lady dutcheſs told me, is the beſt 
claret upon the road; and really mem, 


1 hope no offence, but you have not 


drank a glaſs /en/e ſupper. 

Neither would I, I determined; for 
now I could ſee through his wretched 
plot, and deſpiſed him heartily. | 


He had not fpirit, or underſtanding, 
to win me with my ſenſes about me; 
but rather choſe to be indebted to ſenſe- 


leſs intoxication for enjoyment, than 
| generous inclination. O man, man 
I at this time wondered at his ſtupidity. 
But experience has ſince inſtructed me, 


he was not a jot leſs dull, than the ma- 


Jor part of his brother lovers. 

l ordered the maid to ſhow me to bed. 
Do not you, ye prudes, pretend to 
dread reading any farther, left you ſhonld 
meet with any wanton deſcriptions, that 
might alarm your ſenfibilities; and you 
ſhould be / thock'd at ſuch obſcene wri- 


ting, that you could not be able to think 


—of any thing elſe. | | 
But to fatisty, or to ſpeak more ho- 
neſtly, to diſſatisfy you, in this work 


there will not be any of thoſe common 


place pictures, or deſcriptions that on- 
ly tend to make weak minds yet weaker 
this work being intended a D1$SECTION 
of THE Minv, to lay nature naked to 
view ; but not in that manner, which 


is at preſent practiſed by life writers ; | 


who imagine a luſcious page, is a proof 
of a writer's genius—But want of de- 
cency is want of fene; and that has 
been my remark, through the almoſt 
Incredible ſcenes of riot, which I have 
been engaged in; that every man and 
woman deviated from decency, in pro- 
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Bonnel Thornton, Eſq; we, by miſtake, 28 
mentioned to be ſelected from the JI on- © 
don Magazine; it was wrote and in- 


And thus we've each material part, 


portion to their deficiency of under. 
ſtanding. | " 
| 9 

[To be continued.) 3 
bey Ne 
Tiuks METamorPHnosts, 7 
rote on ſecing his Figure moved by the 7 
Hh Pendulum of a Clock. | 2 
\ \ HEN abſent from the nymph 1” 
"2 love, | 4 
Time anſwers well the portrait drawn; ; 1 
His aged pinions flowly move, 5 
And years I count 'twixt eve and dan 

1 


Her pre/ence time with youth ſupplies, 3 
The likeneſs then I ſtraight difown; © 
On Cupid's borrow'd wings he flies, 7 
And paſſes thus to me unknown. . 


5 * 5 
1.3, 2." es 
3 
Sus .= 
1 . K. _ 
P 2 
Ex * 


As there are three new Magazines ? 
publiſhed this month, viz. the Country © 
Magazine, the Medical Mujeum, and © 
the Young Gentlomdn's Magazine, it is 
not in our power to inſert any more 
original pieces in this Number. $1 

N. B. An excellent droll Letter we © 
inſerted in our laſt Number, wrote by kh 


tended only for the Sr. Fames's Ma- 1 


gagine, where it firſt appeared. be. 
eee -C ee, 
From the St. James's Macazine, © 
Mirilten ox the Fifth of November. 
Lac ſingle man's internal frame, 
Which claims ſuch admiration, 
Appears to differ but in name, 2 
| From a well-order'd nation. 8 
His head you'll call the king in courſe z © 


5 


F ENG a MC AN 
EEC 


His ſnoulders are both houſes; 
His arms the military force; 
His legs the vulgar chouſes; 


"Es bars 8 1 
. 
833 


Ihe learned we may call his heart; 
His guts the corporations | 


That forms the plan of nations. 
| _ e 


"> © 


quire whether the landlord : 
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Whorz'er wou d ſuch a ſtate deſtroy, 
With (mckerinee uncivil ; 

Whoe'er with poiſon would annoy, 
That nectar of the devil. 


Whoc'er would ftrike a ſecret fame, 
From ſcandal tinder-boxes, 


To blow up any man's good name 


I call them ali Guy Fauxis. 


. 
Ge be Geb d 40, 


From the st. fairs Magazine. 


A Liter rpon the ill placing of great. 


Men Grd Women's Por rails. 
$1R, 


Have often read ſatires, that have 


appeared to me to be panegyrics; 


and I have been frequently concerned 
to ſee vindications publithed, that have 
left my mind in doubt, when I have 
read them, whether I was to confder 
whit was before me, as intended ty clear 
or aſperſe the perſon to be defended, 
But nothing has puzzled me more than 
the conduct I have generally ob{erved 
in thoſe, who would thew their regard 


to a particular great man, whom they 


admire, by fixing up his e or por 
trait betore their door, or ſticking it up 
in different parts of their enten Th 2 
vileneſs of the daub, the place allotted 
to it, and the company it is aſſociated 
with, make tlie intention of the pro- 
prietor ſo equivocal, that i is very had 
to determine, whether he means to com- 
pliment, or inſuit, the great perſonage, 
in his proteſſ.on, 


When 1 ſee before the docr of an 


alehouſe, a Harp- Alley dadb of the 
king and queen (which might paſs as 
vell for the Litil Carpenter and his In- 
dian Squaw, if George and Charlotte 
were net ſubſcribed) I am fore ced to en- 
is a loyal 
ſubject to the king, or a Neacattic man, 


before I can determine what is to be 


underſtood by the ſign. And I could 


never ſettle to this day, whether the 


man in Butcher-Row, or the tooth- 


© jor I ever thought lum a 


drawer in Blood-bowl- Alley (who, in 
the year forty-five, put up a ſign, that 
might as well paſs for the Saracen s- 
heal, or the Red Lvon at Brentford, 
as the half length of the Duke of Cum- 
beriand, if it had not been for the 
D. C.) reaily were weli-withers to his 
r val highneſs or not. | 

A. aus ever driguitecd at the watts 

blowing my note in his Majeſty's 

Fas upon my handk: rchief; and it 
lately went much againſt me, to ſee a 
waiier throw two ſhillings worth of hot 
rum and brandy-pench over his Sove- 
reign at the bottom ot the bowl. But 
can icarce reflect, without the utmoſt. 
cortution, that the Queen lay proſtrate. 
under me, tor a whole night, at the 
bottom of a piece of Chelica china in 
my bed-chamber, which I broke in the 
morning, as oon as I diſcovered the 
mdignity. 

I could not help laughing, when, in 
one of my n idnight rambles, I ſaw the 


twelve Judge: among a parcel of thieves, 
chairmen, wachmn, and market-peo 


ple, at the night-cellar near Temple- 
bar. The wire and learned gravity of 


thele great 1; wyers, compared with the 


ſtupid drunken figures out of the 
frames, attorded me much entertainment. 
I was alſo» much diverted at ſeeing the 


Arch-Biſhop's piéture in Mrs. Phillips's 


ſhop in Half moon fireet 3 and, upon 
aking this uſriul old matron, why the 
Arch-Eiſhop was ſo great a favourite 
of her's? „ He always was, ſays. flies 
good, man.” 

Bur 1 cannot underſtand what buſineſa 
the Bithop oi Giouceter has among the 
teh women at Billing! gate, Gr TNy Lord 5 
ot Ch fterin ſo many apartments of the 
Jews. Should my Lord Chancellor be 
leen in ity bikers bed- chamber? or 
the iiukeot York at Haddock's Bagnio? 


And hat has Lord Littleton to do 


at the Goat Aichonte in Cuckold's 
Point ? or the Earl of Hardwick at the 

tince Biue Pals in St. Giles? 
iam never furpziled to {ee his Ma- 
jeſty's picture at the houte ot an Anti- 
gallican, or my Loid Euté's at the 
Hand in Hand Fire. oſtice, os the Uni- 
C „ on 


B EE ESD nee ares 
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on Coffee-houſe, any more than I am 
to ſee Mr. Garrick's at the Shakeſpear, 
or at the Society of Arts, &c, But what 
mult I ſuppole, when I ſee the Duke 
of Newcaltle, among a parcel of old 
caſt off cloaths in Monmouth: ſtreet, 
that never were worth a farthing in 
their beſt days? Wou'd any perſon 
think of looking for Mr. Fox among 
the brokers at Jonathan's ? Or expect 
to ſee Charles Townſhend at the Wind- 


mill near Hanover-ſquare, or at the 


Weather-cock in Turn-Stile ? Sir John 
Philips is naturally to be found at the 
Royal-Oak, or at pro bono publico, 
Athley's ; but dont't it ſeem exceeding- 
ly out of character, for a king to be 
ſeen among drunken priſoners 1n a 
ſpunging honſe ? I am ſorry to ſay, I 
have ſeen his preſent Majeſty, in moſt 
of the jails within the bills of mortali- 
ty: and I am confident the Queen 
would not be pleaſed, if the knew, in 
how many bad houſes, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Covent-Garden, our moſt 
gracious Sovereign is to be ſeen every 
night, by the meaneſt of his ſubjects. 


I have been mortified with the ſight of 
Lady Northumberland, 
 honſe, and the Princeſs Amelia in a 
_ gin-ſhop. 


People have another way of ban 
me, beſides the place in which they fix 


their picture or print; and that is, by 


the company they often pitch upon for 
their favourite. When I fee the pic- 
ture of his preſent Majeſty, with an 
Altred or Edward the Third its com— 
panion, I underſtand what is intended; 
but I am at a loſs, when lee the king 
of Pruſſia, the marquis of Granby, 


and lord George Sackville, at the fign 


of the Gun. Nothing was clearer to 
me, than my friend's intention, who 
placed P:tt between Sir William Wynd- 


ham and Pulteney ; but I was forced to 


alk an explanation, when I faw Wal- 
pole, Pelham and Neucaſtle, as he 
called them, together on the oppolite 

ſide of the room. A child would think 


of running to a greeer's, or a chund.er's 


fiop, for a fight of tie preſent Lord 
Mayor ;- but nobody would look for 
hin in Mr. Beardmore's ſtudy, between 


in a wah- 


Demoſthenes and Tully, Theſe two 
great orators might receive honour from 
being grouped with a Mansfield or a 
Pitt, but they would not, if they werc 
alive, be able to hold a converſation 
with an Alderman of London, as they 
have no word, in either of their lan- 
guages, for gar c. nes, melaſſes and 
rum<puncbeons. 
Lam, Sir, 
Your's, &c. 
WM. IRONSIDE, 


Dewi the St. JamEs's Mxoizinu. | 


An Elegy on a Tallow Candle. 


Enſive I lay, en from the dead of 


night, 
Until the ſun his daily courſe vera, 
Reflecting on the candle's waſting light, 
And moraliz'd the fate of mortal man, 


White and unſully'd was that cotton 
wick, 

When from the chandler firſt to me it 
came 


Behold how black! the greaſy drops bow 
thick ! | 


Such colour takes it from imparted flame; | 


Such is the youth, of manners ſtrict 
and pure, 


Till led by vice he quits his reaſon' te 


By flatt ry drawn, he ſtoops to vice's lure, 


And from the paths of realon wanders 
wide. 


His paſſions melt, hismanly vigour faints, 


Nor mourns he ought his former vigour 


gone, 


For foul ſociety his former moral Staints, 


And mother Douglas mar ks him for her 
own. 

The fool who ſells his freedom for a ſmile, 

Or for a ribband barters peace of mind, 


Like waſting wicks jult glimmers for a 
while, 


Then dies in ſmoke, and leaves a ſtink. 


behind. 


The many perils that ambition wait, 


When foaring high, we ſtill the lower fall, 


Are but the Snuifers of expiring light, 
And death 3 tae g rand Extinguiſher of 
all. 


The 
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HE Country Magazine, a new 
Work, the firſt Number of which 
was publiſhed the firſt of this month, 1s 


* calculated entirely for the uſe of the 
Country Gentleman, the Farmer, the 
Houte- keeper, &c. it therefore comes 


not into our plan to ſelect from that; 


e only propoſe to give Y a ; 
7 b ve tae Pieces of  Melvill, a large Jake in the county of 


Leitrim in treland, and has continued 


Entertainment, and of Humour, to our 
Readers, which are to be met with 1 in 
the Magazines, 

But we muſt beg leave to obſerve, that 
of all the Pertormances publithed for 
many years, none bids ſo tair to be of 
ſo much ule, as the Country Map a- 
Zi ne. | « 

The EDITORS, eich ſeems to his a 


maſter of his department; and it they 
go on with as much care, as they have 


begun, the Work will be of the moſt 
general utility, eſpecially for families in 
the Country, beyond a Book hitherto 
publiſhed. 


Nn 0h 


HE Medical Muſeum, from 

whence the following Extracts 
are taken, is another n-w Work, and 
executed with great judgment, and will 
prove, we are Certain, not only lervice- 
able to the faculty, but to the public 
in general. 


The Caſe of William Carey, aged nine 


teen, whoſe Tendons and Muſcles are 
turning into Bones. 
to the Right Honourable the Lord 
Cadogan, F. R. S. Frum the Re. 
verend William Henry, D. D. F. R. 8 


EER 1. 


Caſtle-Caldwell near Enniskillen, 
March 1, 1759. 


My Lord, 


HVING come kiches with the 
to Sir 


earl of Shelburne on a viſit 
James Caldwell and his lady, we met 
with a young man whole caſe is of ſo 
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In three Letters 


wards, 


11 


extraordinary a nature, that we thought 
it might be ot public utility to examine 


into it ſtrictly, and tranſmit it to your 
lordihip. 


A great part of his body is, within 
the ſpace of two years, oſſified; and the 
oſlification is continually n more 
of the muicles, 


The caf of WILLIAM Carty. 
He was born in an iſland in Lough 


therein, or in the ee land, ever 


fince. 


He was bred up to work as a la- 
bourer, and continued in very good 
health from his birth until two years ago; 
about that time he firſt felt an unuſual 
pain in his right wriſt, which in Auguſt 
1757 began to well; this obliged him 
to ceale trom his ordinary labour, In 
the ſpace of a month more, this ſwell- 
ing grew into an hardneſs, like to a 


| bony ſubſtance, and continually ſhoot- 


ing on, in December reached up as far 
as his elbow ; all the muſcles continu- 
ally growing into a bony ſubſtance, and 
dilating fo that his wriſt and arm are 


twice as thick and broad as in the be- 


ginning. About the ſpace of a week 
after the pain began in his right wriſt, 
he was ſeized with the like pain and 
ſwelling in the left wriſt : this has pro- 
ceeded in all reſpects in the ſame man- 
ner as in the right arm: the whole ſub- 
ſtance of cach arm, from the elbow. 
down to the wriſt, fecls as if it were 
one ſolid bone. 

The offification is hooting down: 
wards into the fingers and upwards in- 


to the elbows, fo as already to prevent 


tlie bending of the fingers or elbow of 
the leit am; it has ükewiſe ſhot up- 
ſo as to ſeize the great muſcles of 
each arm between the elbows and ſhoul- 
ders. | | 
he continual pain and dilation of 
the arras occaſioned a buriting of the 
ſkin and fleſhy parts about each elbow. 
in November 1758, out of which oO 
a thin yellowiſh humour, with a little 
digeſted pus. Some out thete breaches 

"i BY bave 
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have healed up of themſelves ; one ſmall 
orifice in each eibow ſtill continues to 
run. 

In March 1758 he vas ſeized with 
the like pain and twelling in his right 
ancle, whence ſuch another bony ſub- 
ſtance grew as in his arms: this bony 
ſubſtance has ſhot up from his ancle, 
both in the inward and outward fides 
of the right leg, half way up to the 
knee; and the like bony ſubſtance has 
in the inward ſide ſhot downward, from 
the pan of the knce, eight inches ajong 
the ſhin bonc, and is daily incrcahng, 
ſo that he walks with much pain and 
difnculty, and, otter reſting in bis walk, 
gross very lame. This perſon: is of 
à very thin Eahit of body, and in fire 
five fect nine inches; ſemew hat inclin- 
ed to an hectic, tho' he has no ccugh. 

The above- mentioned William Corey 
was inſpected and cloitly examine as 
to all the above particulars, at Ce 

Caldwell, in the county of Fermainvy it, 
this firit day of March 17 59,. before Us, 

SEL BUN, 
This is exactly my caſe, J. CAL Dp EL I., 
WILLIAM CAREY, WII. II RY. 


LET: T E R U. 
My Lord, 


1 Have now ſtanding by me Wilnam 


Carey, the young man of the oſüifi- 


cation, hte ms I had the honour 
formerly to acquaint your lo: dſhip ; and 
now, in obedience to your commands, 
give an account of his ciie iince chat 
time. | 
I bad ſent him up, in March a ſt, 

to 13 Repeat! in this city: after 
examining his cale the vhyſicians and 
furgeons concluded, that the only pro- 
babic chance to prevent the piogrels 
of the oſſification, and to remove he 
evil ahl eady effected, | 
into a mercurial courſe. This they tri— 
ed; and aſter tome fighter mercurial 
medicines, they in the latter end of A- 
pril laid him don in a farvation, thro' 
Whie Ch he pale (| 

This dricd up the 


with falct. 
running ſores at 
his elbows, occalioned by the burſting 


* % * 
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as putting him 


of the ſkin thro' the offification. Some 
lighter callus, which was ſhooting into 
bones, ſcems to be ſoftened, in confſe- 
guence of which he can move his el- 
bows and the joints of his fingers with 
more eate, and he has alittle more clear- 
ne's and vivacity in his countenance 
but none of the ofiified parts are requc- 
ed, nor is there any appearance of their 
reduction, and he {till continucs to wear 
an he&tic look, To reduce the oſſified 
parts they have applied to them met cu- 
ria] plaſt rs, the etiect of which time 
will thew. Fe | | 

As he is now diſcharged out of the 
hoſpital, they have directed him to 
bathe continually in the ocean, which. 
happens to be very convenient to his 
habitation, and have directed him to 
anort his limbs with the ioapy juice of 
gs cus marina, which lies in plenty 
along the ſhore. I ſhall attend to the 
eveut of this proceſs, and ſend your 


| cräſhip a particular account of it. 


I am with all regard, 
Your Lordihip's much obliged, 
and moſt obedient bumbie Servant, 
Dublin, WILLIAM HENRY. 


May 24, 1 759. 


LETTER In. 
iy Lord, 
J Should have, long before this time, 
acknowledged your lordſhip's letter 
of the 19th ot February, and your in- 


_Euiries concerning William Carey, the 


Oſliticd young man; but as your letter 
came to me in the country, where | 
was at a conſiderable diſtance from all 
opportunities of making a full and fa- 
tisfactory inquiry, 1 judged that it wonid 
be more ..cceptabie to your loraſhip that 
1 tould deter giving you trouble, un- 
ti! I cod give you a latisfactory an- 
1er. 

In March 1759 I had this young 
man brought to Dublin, and admitted 
into Mercers hoſpital: the phyticians 
and {urgeons put him under a lalivation; 
and afterwards avplied to his arms and 
joints mercurial plaſters : the good ef- 
tests of this procels was the dr) ying up 

the 


"Z#tenance for an healthy 
| 3 piexion, which continued until March 
1700. | 
* About this time his cough returned, 


pefore. 
3 4 urned to his former courſe of batching 


7 he had at his elbows and wriſts, and an 


immediate check to the progreſs of the 
1 oſſification. 

In june following he was diſcharged 
from the hoſpital, being furniſhed with 


4 mercurial plaſters and directions: by 
the advice of the phyſicians he went to 


F his own place, ,near Bally Shannon, 


on the weſtern ocean, and there, in 


3 purſuance of their directions, bathed in 
4 = the ocean twice a day during that whole 


"ſummer and area, and conſtantly 
"rubbed his whole body and limbs over 
with the juice of the quercus marina 
3 mmediately after coming out of the ſea. 
In conſequence of this courſe he hap- 
pily exchanged his ghaſtly heetic coun- 
athletic com- 


His ſores began to run out, and the 


*D olpital, where he continued for ſome 


#2 aonths, and was again treated with 


plications as 
Atter being diſch HAST" he re- 


mercurial medicines and ap 


In the ocean, and anointing his body 
ith the quercus marina. 

This proceſs reftored his health, and 
Intirely ſtopped the progreſs of the oſſi- 


pf his wriſts and fingers; and his knees 
grew ſo relaxed by the d:ftolution of the 


Furn this ſpring, as it did in 1765 but 
has not returned. That I might be 


gallus, that he was able to walk twen- 
i miles in a day. | 
I teared that his diſorders might re- 
i3 


Faldwell: the anſwer I received was, 
phat he had been a few days ago at 
Faitie-Caldwell, and found himſelf ſo 
Fell and ſtrong, as to importune Sir 
games to admit him into his body ot 
ze Ennitkellen light horſe. The poor 
an thinks the oſufication is entirely 
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3 A me Sreat diſcharge of humours which 


ie * 5 
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month ; 


| oſſification to return: in this diſtreſs he 
came to Dublin; with ſeme difficulty 
I got him admitted again into Mercers 


cation; he alſo recovered the uſe of 
Force of the oflified joints, particularly 


object; 


e better certified, I wrote to Sir James 


Poped; yet, by the appearance ui his 


13 
arms and wrifts, he ſeems to be miſtakens 
the firſt hardneſs ſtill continues; and 
all the muſcles, from his elbow to the 
wrilt, ſeem to be one folid bone. It is 
very happy tor him that it has been hi- 
therto ſtopped from proceeding any far- 
ther; and that from his preſent ſtate of 

good health there is reaſon to hope it 
will not increaſe. I am, with all re- 


ſpect and gratitude for FE many ob- 
ligations, 


Your Lordſhip's 3 moſt obedient, 
and moit humble Servant, 
E1ldare-ſtreet in Dublin, W. Hener. 
April 16, 1761. . 


N MTN MMM Nx 


* 0 HE F CGeutlemam' g M7 agagiuc, 


is the third new Publication this 
it 15 compoſed oi part of an 
Engliſh Dictionary, a French and Eng- 
lih Dictionary, and an Eſlay on the 
Principles of Literature, from whcnce 
we have ſelected Chap, I. 


Of the Diviſion and Origin of Aris. 
ACES may be divided into three 

Kinds reſpecting their different ends, 
The firſt have the neceſſities of man 
for their object, whom nature ſeems to 
have abandoned to himſelf ; as ſoon as 
ſhe has performed the office of uſheriug 
him into the world. Expoled to cold, 
hunger, and a numberleſs train of ills, 
nature has ordained, that the remedies 
and pretervatives neceſſary tor them 
jhould be the price of his own work and 


induſtry. This gave rile to the me- 
chanic arts, 


The next kind have pleaſure ſor their 
theſe ſprung wholly from the 
boſom of joy, and owe their exiſtence 
to tentiments produced from eaſe and 
afluence z and are by way ot excellency 
{tiled polite arts, ſuch are mulic, poe- 
try, painting, ſculpture, and the art of 
geſture or dancing. 

The third kind are thoſe which have 


uſctutnets and pleaſure at the ſame time 


tor their object; 


ſuch are eloquence | 
and architecture. 


Nec tirtt pro- 
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duced them, and taſte has given them 


the ſtamp of perfection. — They hold a 


kind of middle rank between the other 
two kinds, and ſhare their eee 
and pleaſure. 

The arts of the firſt kind e SN na- 
ture, as they find her; ſolely for ufe. 
Thoſe of the third beſtow a certain po- 
lith upon her, the better to fit her tor 
uſe and ſocial pleaſure. The polite 


arts do not employ, they only imitate 


her each in its way. This may per- 
haps want an explanation, which we 


| ſhall endeavour to give in the next chap- 


ter. Thus nature alone is the object of 
all the arts. It is ſhe that contains all 
our wants and all our pleaſures, and the 


deſign of both the mechanic and libe- 


ral arts is to procure thele from her. 

We ſhall confine ourſelves here to the 
polite arts, or thoſe whoſe ſole object is 
to pleaſe; and to render ourſelves bet- 
ter acquainted with them, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to recur to the caule which fiſt 
produced them. 

Mankind invented the arts, and in- 
vented them for themſelves. Unſatis- 
fied with two ſcanty' an enjoyment of 
thoſe objects which ſimple nature offer- 


ed, and finding themſelves moreover 


in a fituation capable of receiving 
pleaſure, they had recourſe to their ge- 
nius to procure themſelves a new order 


of ideas and ſentiments, which ſhould 
_ awaken their wit, and enliven their 


taſte: but what could a genius do, 
whoſe limited materials and contracted 
views reached not beyond ſimple na- 


ture? and having on the other hand to 
labour for men whoſs faculties were cir- 


cumſcribed within the ſame narrow 
bounds ? its utmoſt efforts then were 


neceſſarily reduced to making choice of 


the moſt (triking and beautiful parts of 
nature, and to torm one exquitite whole, 
which ſhould be more pertect than mere 
nature, without ceaſing however to be 
natural. 
the plan of all arts muſt neceſſarily have 


been built, and which all the great ar- 


tilts followed through ſucceeding times. 
From hence we may conciude firſt, 


that genius, which is the parent of all 


This is the principle on which 


arts, ought to imitate nature; ſecondly, 
that nature ſhould not be imitated in 
her ordinary dreſs, ſuch as ſhe appears 
to us every day ; laſtly, that taſte for 


whom arts are made, and who is the 


judge of them, ought to be ſatisfied 


when they have made a happy choice 


of nature, and properly imitated her. 
Thus all our rules ſhould tend to eſta- 
bliſh the imitation of what we call 
beautitul nature. 
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97 Ways to jrevent approaching D TY 


tempers. 


N 7 H EN diſtempers are perceived 


to make their approach, they 1 


ſhould be prevented by removing their 
cauſes as ſoon as poſſible. A man ſeems 
to be in a middle ſtate between health 
and ſickneſs, when he has ſome dee 
ailment that does not confine him to 
his bed or from bufineſs ; ſuch as an 
inconſiderable head ach, 


petite, ſome unuſual wearinefs, weight 


or drowſineſs : but it is the part of a 
wiſe- man to prevent theſe ſmall diſor. 4 


ders from growing worſe, by ee, 
without delay the diſpoſition from which 
they are derived. If, for example, the 
complaint ariſes from too great a ful. 
neſs, that fulneſs thould be diminiſhed | 
by abſtinence, or (if abſtinence is not 
ſufficient) by bleeding, purging, or 
ſweating. 


If it ariſes from crudities and indi. 4 


geſtion, the remedy to pr event its grow-! 


loſs of ap- I 


5 0 2 
1 


9 
9 * 
» 


ing worſe is to keep one's ſelf warm, to 7 . 


live abſtemiouſly and quietly for ſome: 


days, and to drink a little good wine l . 


to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and, in ge.“ 
neral, we ſhouid endeavour to remoe 
the preſent ſlight complaint, by part 
ing a method, in its tendency and ef. 


fects, directly contrary to the __ | 


which produced that complaint; or, I 
in other words, thick humours muſt be 

attenuated; acrimonious and redun. 2 
dant ee corrected and diſcharg 
ed; crude humours concocted, co 
traction ny 


f 3 tractions relaxed, and obſtructions o- 
pened. 

When a beginning: cold or cough 
** threatens an impending fever, the cough 
; +8 ſhould be removed, and the fever pre- 


| A | vented, by preſcribing air and exerciſe, : 


+ and a cooling ptilane for drink (made 
of barley decocted with raiſins and li- 
3 dere) together with abſtinence trom 
1 fleſh, meat and ſtrong liquors. 


> Boerhaaverecommends the three fol- | 
F N receipts to prevent diſtempers : : 
L As ſoon as we perceive, from 
* n ſymptoms, that any diſtemper 
is approaching, we ſhould prevent it by 
purſuing a method oppoſite to the cauſe 
1 which is likely to produce it: and this 
a method chiefly conſiſts in uſing the fol- 
| owing means, Viz, we mult in the firit | 
ed J 5 practiſe abſtinence and reſt, and 
ey drink ſeveral dranghts of warm- water. 
ir We ought next to uſe ſome moderate 
ns 1 bexerciſe, and perſiſt in it until a gentle 
th 1 ſweat begins to break out; after which 
ht we ſhould immediately go into a warm 


to bed, and there indulge a free perſpira- 


an tion, and ſleep as long as we conveni— 
ap- ently can; for it is obvious, that by 
ght heſe means the veſſels are relaxed, 
fa Froſs humours are diluted, and noxi- 
for- pus humours are diſcharged. Thus 
ing U mpending diſtempers are prevented by 
nich 3 emoving their caubes. 

the 2. To guard againſt dinempers in 
ful. general, there cannot be a more uſeful 


ſhed precaution, than to keep up a free and 


not Iniform perſpiration, by not laying aſide 


or Rur winter garments hefore a warm May, 
Ind by putting them on again before a 
ind. old November. 
. 3. In ſummer our diet hould be 
m, to 4 . ſoft, and mild; our drink cool- 
ſome Ig, and our exerciſe gentle. In win- 
wine r, on the contrary, our food ought 
n ge. ö d be ſolid, dry, and ſavoury, warm- 
more H with a little good wine, and the ex- 
zurſu- ciſe vigorous, In ſpring and autumn, 
nd Y ze aliment and excerciſe ſhould keep a 
cauſes 4 edium between both, but leaning to 
"Hole of the ſummer or wimer, as one 
more or leſs affected with heat or cold. 


5 method of pre Yeatl: ng are ending 


his orders and authority, 
it ſeems, had, from inconſideratene! 5. 


Here we ſhall ſubjoin a limp'e and 
the major chole the latter 
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diſtempers, frequently practiſed with | 


good ſucceſs, viz. when you find your- 
ſelf indiipoted, go directly to bed, and 
there he for one, two, or three days, 
until your complaints are removed; 
living all the while on water-gruel, or 
panada, for food ; and on water, or 


{mall warm negus, or white-wine whey | 
for drink; your gruel or panada may 
be made more or leſs ſubſtantial as you 


require them. Where this agrees with 
the ſtomach, and time can be ſpared, 1t 


will be found more beneficial than per- 
haps may be readily imagined, 


eee eee eee 
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7 he wooden Gun, or the Captain and 
Major. | 


$1 
* O U may rely on the truth of 


the following ſerious, and hu- 


morous tranſaction, which happened 


not long ſince in a country about ſeven- 
ty miles eaſt of London. | 
A certain colonel of the 


his major, becauſe he refuſed to comply 
with an order he had (when he left 
quarters) given him, to march an ot- 
ficer's party on a certain day out of 
the country where their ſtation was, to 
give a military ſanction to an aſſembly 


which the major thought unlawful. The 


major would not comply, and the colo- 
nels firſt wrath was appeaſed for a while 
on his aſxing pardon : but a favoura- 
ble opportunity ſoon after offered to 


put the colonel in poſſeſſion of a more 


ample ſatisfaction for ſuch contempt to 
The major, 


drawn on himſelf the juſt reſentment ot 
a gentleman, who challenged him; but 
had not ſpirit enough to fight in a 
wrong caule, and therefore abſolutely 


refuted a meeting ; whereupon the co- 
lonel ſummoned his whole corps, to con- 


ſult what was to be done. The refuit 
was, that he muſt either fight or rehon; 


$0.18 


had 


_ conceived an implacable hatred againſt 


bay But behold. 


—— — — — — — 
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whether he ſent it; 


how things come about; the colonel 
was himſelf ſoon after called out to an- 
fwer for ſome ſevere ex preſſions xe had 
let fall againſt a gentleman of rank and 
character; but he, poor man! major 
dike, could not fight in a avrong ca 
neither, and got off by denying what 
he had ſa14, Soon after this, the cos 


tone] received a preſent of a piece of 


wooden ordnance, with a label tied to 
it, preſenting the major's compliments, 
&c, The gun being left at the door 
of a poor woman, the greateſt part of 
the neighbourhood have, for a {mall 
gratuity to the poor woman, been to 
ſee this curious piece of artillery, 

The colonel wrote to aſk the major 
the major denied 
it; and the coloncl's credit would have 
been ſaved, had not an unlucky wag in 
the reighbourhood ſtepped forth, and 
owned he took the liberty to borrow 
both their names on this occaſion, and 
that he had in his poſſeſſion a piece of 


ordnance of the ſame weight and di- 
menſions, with which he was ready to 
give ſatisfaction to either party for ſo 


innocent and NoBenlive a preſent. 
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in Anecaute, which Biſhop Burnett 
- declares be had from King William's 
own Mouth, 


T the end of the laſt century, 


king William and the elector of 
| Frederick William, 
meeting together to confer about the fi- 


Brandenburgh, 


tuation of the affairs of Europe, la— 


mented the little dependence they could 


bave on treaties, and their not know- 
ing how to truſt the catholic princes, 
Thereupon the elector ſaid to the king, 
that he would communicate to him a re- 
mark he had made; which was, that 
in the treaties with the princes of the 


Roman church, it is better to keep to 


their ſingle promiſe than to let an oath 
mtervene ; becauſe, in the firft caie, 
they ſometimes pique themlelves upon 


their honour, and are deſirous of pal- 
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ſin g for honeſt men; but if an oath ! is | S q 


added to it, the ecccleſiaſties take cog: | 
nizance of it, and do not fail to ab- 
{olve the ſovereign from it. 


FRI e de eee 


From the Loxvon MaGazixe. 
Printed Copies of the following extrayr- 
_ dinary Paper were diſtributed gra is, 

o the 11th inſtant, in the Court if 


Requeſts, and at the Doors * buck 


Hoes of Pariament. 
Sentiments d'un F rancois, &c. 
Sentiment of a Frenchwan on the Pre. 
limmaries fred at Fontainbleau on 
te Third of November; | 


Faithfull. tranſlated from the Oricixel, 2, 


Which 1s at preſent, the chief Su,. Jeck 
of Conve:jation at Paris; ans for 


awhich, We learn, Jome Per ons 7 "A 
Dijt iiction have b.en committed 10d1jů Þ 


Haſtile. f 


honour of the king, and the glo-. 


? +7 

8 
tf 

_ { 


7 * BAL Os as I am to ſupport the, 4 


- 
P's, 
pv 


ry and intereſts ef our dear country, 1 


2 > 
* 
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cannot be ſilent on an occaſion, where: 8 


in I {ce them both ſcandalouſy ſacrific. 


liſh ſeem to have dictated; a peace, 
more tatal to France than all the hu. 


rors of war, and which, therefore, ed, 


ry true Frenchman ſhould endeavour 9 


prevent, 


The negotiation 1 b years a A 
80, by Mon. de Buſſy, in England, 1 


has at length, it ſeems, been final 


cioſed by the preliminaries figned 1 1 


Fontainbleau. 
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it appear, that our miniſters have be. 


By a brief examinatiq 1 | 
of thoſe infamous articles, I ſhall mk = 


12M 


3 


trayed their king and country, nd 4 
have diverted our arms from our nat!" 
ral enemies, merely to plunge them in 
to the bowels of France: fince a ff 
reſolution to abide by terms fo injurio 
to this nation muſt {ow the ſeeds of d 
ſention among us, and finally _ 


the flantes of a civil war. 


In the firſt place, the Englith pin 1 


cies On Our 


/ ar are tamely and thametully ub 
ted to, and the reſtitution, fo ſtren uo 


1 
1 
7 
IN. 
2 
3 ** 
2 


merchantmen N t 


The BeauTIEs of all the 

inſiſted on laſt year, is no longer de- 
manded. Rich captures, to the value 
of fifty millions, are left in the hands 
of the pirates; nay, our negotiators 


{. > have not even had the addreſs to place 
them by way of balance, or ſet oit, 
> for the maintenance of above 25,000 of 
» = our countrymen, priſoners in England, 
„ for whoſe ſubſiſtence we have (by the 
of E y 24th article) meanly conſented to pay to 
th I do not know what amount, tho” per. 
bu haps the dixieme deniere mult be hy- 
pothequè | mortgaged] to fertle this e- 
enormous account. 
mn But what will the court of Vienna, 
what will the world ſay of French faith, 
al, 1 when they ſee our miniſters perfidiouſly 
£4 © conſenting (in the gg3th article) to give 
j/ up the queen of Hungary, and engaging 


to furniſh her no ſuccour of any kind, 


% while the war in Germany laſts ? It it is 
| E poſſible, as has been reported, that the 
«hs, king of Pruſſia has murmured at the 
-ig. dilſcontinuauce of the Engliſh ſubſidy, 
, 19 how much more reaſon have we to dread 
ore. the reſentment of the houſe of Auſtria! 
ie. The Engliſh ſubſidy to Pruſſia was at 
ng. 2 Firſt only given in conſequence of our 
exact ke efforts to attack him and defend his 
hel. enemies. We, on our part, ſubſidiſed 
eue. I he Swedes, and the Rufiians ; we paid 
ur to the Saxons; we maintained the Wir- 
Y Femburghers; ; and inſtead of 24, ooo as 
ars wi 3 promited by treaty, we marched at leaſt 
land 1 00,000 brave Frenchmen into Germa- 
malt hy. Alas, to no purpote! For we have 
eden pow ignominioully ſtipulated to evacu- 
nation te all the Heflian and Hanoverian ter- 
malt at as well as the only conqueſts 
ve be. e had made on the king of Pruſſia. 
n od Thus have the Engliſh preſerved their 


—_ L4ttonal taith, while we have ſcanda- 
em un. Puſly violated our own, and laid our- 
a {ix Fives open to the reſentment of the 
juris 
of d 
kind! n to complain, the Saxons have tif 
3 ore: and I know not which will re- 
pi Lan a deeper ſtain upon our annais, the 
we Te 
ub ; 
enuolY | 


4 ai 47 vl 


owerfui ally, whom we have tacr;ficed, 
But if the Auſtrians have fuch rea- r 


: | 
7 computation is preſerved according 4 l. 
4 iltgns teri lin. 
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ſhameful day of Roſhach, when we fee- 
bly attempted to relieve Saxony, or tbe 
mean manner in which we have at laſt 
abandoned its ſovereign (the father of 
our dauphine's) whom we have alto jeft 
to the mercy of the king of Prutha ; 
whole contempt of this impotent king, 
this roi de Porcelaine, this Dreiden- 
china monarch [for ſo he ttiles the king | 
of Poland] is well known. 

Our breach of faith with our Ger— 
man allies is ſtill exceeded by our per- 
ny to Spain. By means of that na- 
tion we had not only opened to our- 
ſelves a proſpect of ruining England, by 
involving her in a new continental war 


in Portugal, but we had allo, by the 


family compact, ſecured the molt im- 
portant commercial advantages to 
France. But what 1s the event ? We 


have ſuffered Spain to be diſgraced : 


we have tamely ſeen half of their navy 
ſeized and deſtroyed, and their ſettle- 
ments plundered of their treaſure : and 
inſtead of aſſiſting them to revenge theſe 
injuries, we have forced them to aban- 
don the certain conquelt of Portugal. 
England, by this 12tamous treaty, e- 
ſtabliſhes an irrefragable right to cut 
logwood in the bay of Honduras; and 
Spain utterly renounces her ancient 
claim to the Newfoundland fiſhery. Eve- 
ry advantage derived to France from 
the cents eee or former treaties 


with Spain, is poorly given up; and 


to crown the whole, Florida allo is ceded 


to the Pnglith, which will enable them 


to check the returns of the Spaniſh gal- 
leons as etfectually as if they had retain- 
ed the Havanna, and which, by giving 
them the important harbour of Penſaca» 


la, will leave the Enyhiſh abſolute maſts 


ers of the Guiph of Mexico, and make 


tlie little they have left us almoſt en- 


tively wſetcls, by commanding our ſhips - 

Irniug tom the Mill.lppi. 

Such was the {tametul infrattion of 

Cur faith with Spain, while M. Grimal- 

di blindly ſigned for his malter to the 

paltry terms we had made jor him, 
Pg avalling 


de big na% Ty millions of li vres 


jolemn meſſage ty Madrid, 


15 
Wl 
i Wi; 
| will 
it 


L 


Wil 


ch, 


vp coaſts. 


the dry cod fthery. 
out of this War, we had in the bay of 
'Fundy, in Acadia, in Cape Breton, in 
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availing ourſelves of the benevolent in- 
tentions of his catholic majeſty to our 
court, and delivering him, as well as 


_ ourſelves, into the hands of the enemy. 


In the mean time, the worid is amuſed 
with the parade of a courier, to requeſt 
the king of Spain's content, who never 
tr ee a lcague, and the farce of a 
which in 
tact was never diſpatched from Paris. 
When we conſider the vile conceſſions 


made of our own territories, rights, and 
potleiſious, which ſhall we moſt wonder 


at, the ambition and arrogance of the 


_Fughſh miniſtry, who but too well copy 
the infolence of their predeceflor (Monſ. 
IL. Orateur Pitt) or the pulillanimity, or 


perhaps treachery, of our own? Let us 
begin with what relates to the very va- 


Juable fiſhery in the North American 
In the firſt place then, we have 


ſe as. 
given up Ifle Royale, or Cape Breton, 


to regain which, at the laſt peace, we 
relinquiſhed ali Flanders, and every con— 


queſt in Europe. In the next place, we 


have abandoned all the molt valuable 
coalts, 


from whence the Morue Seche, 
or the dry cod, vas utually got. By 
the 24 article of the preliminaries, 
France cedes to Great Britain, beſides 
Cape Breton, all the other iſlands in 
the Gulph, and in the river St. Lau- 
rence, without reitriction : and, by the 


za article, we are excluded from fiſhing 


within three Jeagues of any of their 
Tho conlequences of ihefe cel- 
ſions are obvious. We. have nothing 
lett us, but a precarious right, ſubject 
to cavil and 1n{ult ; to the Morue Verte, 
the mud flih, a commodity not market 
able in Portugal, 
only fit tor our home conſumption. E— 


ver fince the Happy treat) ot Utrecht, 


France has enjoyed great advantages in 


St. John's, at Guipee, and other places 
in the Gulph, above 16,000 fithermen, 
who carried onimolt jucceistully, in thoal 


water, the rechte Sceudentaire. Now 


® af A e ee 
i Be Auger, 


pain, or [taly, but 


At the breaking 


all this is in the hands of the Englich. 
All our ſettlements are unpeopled. From 
the ſingle iſſand of St. John's, admiral 
Beauſceayenne * removed five thouſand 
inhabitants. What then is lett to 


France ? Nothing but the North =] 


from Cape Riche to Cape Bonaviſta, 


with liberty to land, and erect "Rag 


for a ſhort ſeaſon ; ſo that we muſt car. 


ry, and recarry both our fiſh and fiſh- | 


ermen, while the Engliſh, ſettled on the 
ſpot, and carrying on the Peche Seden- 
taire, will toreſtall us, and underſell us 
at every market in the Mediterranean. 


Miquelon and St. Peter's, two bar- 


ren rocks, indeed, are to be ours; yet, 
even for them, we have thametuliy 


pledged the royal word, engaging not _ 


to erect in them any fortifications, ſo 


that even they, with their guard of fifty 3 
men for the police, will always lie at the 


mercy of the Engliſh. | 
Thele are facts which every merchant 

knows, and which might ſtill be more 

amply ſet forth. From this æra, there- 


fore, may we date the ruin of the French 
Marine, and an acceſſion of maritime 
ſtrength to our enemies, already abſolute 
lords of the ocean, and of commerce 
to an iſland, already miſtreſs of a trade 


that enables her to cope with France. 


If from the northern ſeas we turn 
our eyes to the continent of North A. 
merica, our diſgrace is ſtill more com- 
plete, by the entire ceſſion of a country 


larger than old France; Canada! Ca- 
nada is no more a French colony ! {e- 


venty-thouſand of our inhabitants there 
are made Engliſh ſubjects ; and the mo- 


nopoly of the tur-trade is now in tht 
hands of that nation. 


their growth, are now ſecurely fettiec, 
and freſh ſources of commerce are open. 


ed to that nation, ſhut, tor ever hut *# 
againſt France. | i 
But if Canada (as being the object“ 
the war) could not be ſaved, why ta 9 
our ininiſters allo wantonly ſacrifcc 8 
LO 4 


*0 &e jure, means tt late Admiral Beſcaauen. 


The very toun. 7 
dations of our deſired empire in North 
America are undermined. The Eng“ 
liſh colonies, inſtead of being checked i = 
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Louiſiana, which Monſieur L'Orateur 


Pitt himſelf, arrogant as he is, never 


dreamt of obtaining? That glokious 
country, where we hoped for tobacco ſet- 
tlements to vie with Virginia, our moſt 


flouriſhing ſettlement on the Mobile, 


given up ! nothing in ſhort left us in 
Louiſiana, but our miſerable town of 
New Orleans; a town built in a coun— 


try, where no European can live; and 


which, if they could, can now be of no 


ule, while the Engliſh are an: ot 


Penſacola. 

We are indeed to have the country 
weſt of the Miſſiſſippi. But, good God! 
what a country ! a terra incognita, a de- 
ſert without inhabitants, a colony with- 
out commodities ; cut off from all com- 
munication with Europe; and which 
can be of no poſſible ule, unleſs we ſend 
ſome academicians to find out the road 


to Japan, or fo ne fermiers to put the 
king's ſeal on thoſe valuable mines, 


which 40 years ago were ſo fruitful a 


ſource of milery to our country, and 


remained uadiſcovered till now, to re- 
pay us for our diſgraces, and to ranſom 
us from bankruptcy and ruin. 


But Gu daloupe and Martinique are 


A- 
midſt the many bitter potions, which 


to be reſtored. I am glad of it. 
the Engliſh now make us ſwallow, they 
are right to give us a (ugar-plumb, or 
two, to quality the draught. 
us not be deceiv-d hy ſuppoſed great 
advantages. It Guadaloupe and Mar- 
tinique had remained with England, 
we had ſtill ſugar land enough in Do- 
mingo to ſupply all Europe, The Eng- 
liſh are a ſenſible pcople. They fore - 


ſaw the conſequences of retaining two 


iſlands peopled with Frenchmen and 
catholicks, The produce of thoſe 
iſlands would have centered in France. 
Would the good catholics, there, when, 


like the reſt of the Engliſh ſugar- plant- 


ers, they had become rich by the exor- 
bitant prices, which they are allowed to 
exact from their public — would they, I 
ſay, have carried their effects to Eng- 
land, where they are excluded from the 
loweſt office? Had Jamaica been con- 
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center 1n England. 


But let 


19 
quered by France, and the inhabitants 
(as at Gu adaloupe and Martinique) 
been ſecured in their religion and pro- 


perty, is it to be ſuppoſed that the rich 
planters of that ifland, 


when they 
wanted to reali- c their effects in Europe, 
would have carried them any where but 


toEngland ? Would Monl. Becquetort, 


the great orator and lord mayor ot 
London, have leit his manſion houſe, 


and have vacated his ſeat in the houſe 


of commons, where he is excelled only 
by the great Moni. Pitt, whom he 
ſupports, and have ſettled in France? 
the queſtion antwers itfelf: Nay, we 
actually know for certain, that the no- 
ble-Englith magiſtrate juſt mentioned, 


did himſelt compoſe an elaborate trea- 


tiſe to bring about the reitoration of 
the two iflands in queſtion to France, 
and to prove that Jainaica alone was 
capable of ſupplying the whole worls 


with ſugar. 


We need not therefore plume « our- 
ſelves too much on the ceſſion of Gua- 
daloupe and Martiuique; eſpecially as 
the Engliſh have (by the Sch article) 
got the poſſeſſion ot three new ſugar 
itlands, where no Frenchmen have pro- 
perty, and the produce whereot muſt. 
And here occurs a 
treſh inſtance. of the comp, i2»ance of our 
miniſtry. By Buily's negotiation the 
four neutral iſlands were to be equally 


divided. We have now put up with one 


only; and becauſe that happens to have 
a good harbour, Granada (not dreamt 


of laſt. year) is ceded to the enemy; 


who have there two very good harbours, 
at two or three days ſail from our iſlands, 
and in ſuch a poiition, that the wind 
will always carry them down to 
Martinique, or to their old iflands, as. 
their occaſion to intult us, or to pr otect 
them, ſhall require. 

If our miniſters have thus betrayed 
the intereſts of their own country 1n 


Anr-rica, they have not been more Carc- 
ful of them in other parts of the world. 
Dunkirk (by the 5th article) is again to 
be demoliſhed ; and Nieuport and Of- 
tende, after all out expenc es in Gerimi- 


ny. 
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ny, to be avacuated : as well as Weſt} 


and Gueidies, and the places in gene- 


ral belonging to the king of Pruſſia, to 
be reſtored, - The other arrangements 
in Europe are equally advantageous to 
England. Minorca, a molt valuable 
Wand, as it ſecures the ſovereignty of 
the Mediterranean, we are to rettore ; 
receiving in exchange their miſerable 
conqueſt, Belleifle: Which has coſt 
them at leait twenty millions, and never 


was, or can be, worth the expence ot a 


garriſon either to us or them. 
From Europe let us turn to Africa, 


the proſpect is equally diſcouraging. 
_ Goree, indeed, is to be reſtored to us; 


but while.ave have not a foot of land on 
the continent, and yield to them Sene- 
gal, we leave them maſters of a river, 


on which they have ſettlements, near 


100 miles up the country to carry on a 
valuable trade, which will pay them in 
ivory and gold, and enrich them, with 


the monopoly of gum. 


Ignominy follows us to every part of 
the world. Can a Frenchman read 


without indignation the 10th article, 
that ſetties the affairs of the Eaſt Indies? 


Our ſettlements on the coait of Malabar 
aud Coromandel are indeed to be ſeſtor- 
ed. But how ? Where is Pondicherry ? 
Pondicherry | deftroyed ; and ſhould we 
attempt to rebuild and refortify it, we 
ſtiall perhaps be excluded by force from 
exerciſing a right given us by treaty, ad 
the Nabobs, and natives in general, are 


all in the intereſt of England. —— In 


the important kingdom of Bengal, we 
are left entirely at the mercy ot the 


Engliſli, as it is expreſsly ſtipulated, that 


France © thall not erect any fortificati- 

ons, or keep any, troops in Bengal.“ 
Laſt year Monſ. de Buily prevailed 

on Mont. L Orateur Pitt to 


commitſaries. Why was not this me- 
thod taken now ? Former miniſters Have 


gained as much for their country by ap- 


Pointing commullaries, as it the treaty 
had given us the points in diſpute. 
Thus while the Euglim Lad their Meilrs, 


Mildmay and Shirley at Faris, preſent- 


leave the 
differences relating to the Eaſt Indies to 


ing memorials, we, in the mean time, 


took pofleſſion of the territories in queſ- 
tion! But, alas! in the preſent treaty 
we do not fund one point referred to the 


decrhon of commiſharies ! 


Ona the whole then it is evident, that 
the intended peace is worſe in moſt in- 
ſtances than that which we rejecttd, 
when offered by the then Engliſh mi- 
niſter, Monſ. Pitt, laſt year, and bet- 
ter in no one inſtance. It has been a 
received maxim in European politicks, 
that though the Engliſh have often bat. 


fed us in the field, we have always been 


more than a match for them in the ca- 
binet. Where are now our Jeannins, 


our D'Avaux, our Torcys, and our Po 
lignacs? What! are they all dwindled 


into a poor Duc de Choiſeul, a foreigner 
to this country, an alien to our intereſts, 
governing only by a weak female in- 


tence; a female who, in the wane of 


her youth and beauty, has now no ſha- 


dow of pretence to retain that power 


ſhe has fo long and ſo miquitonlly 
uturped, 


it muſt add to ovr in lignation to re- 


fect, that we have ſubmitted to fugh in- 


tamous terms, at a time, when our mi- 
niſters know, or at leaſt ought to know, 
that che continuance ot the war tor ano- 
ther year might, perhaps, have ſecured 
us 4 peace on our on conditions. The 
war has been carried on by England, 


tor tome years paſt, at the annual ex- 
pence of four hundred millions, near 


two thirds of which they have been hor» 


rowing. Funds for freſh taxes, nay treſh 


taxes themielves, are ſcarcely to be devils 


ed, Even the bonne biere d' Angleterre 
itlelf is taxed to the uttermoſt, taxed till 


the populace groans under the impoſiti- 
on. 
one hundred and forty millions of 


Jouiidores, a ſum which cannot even be 


reckoned, if we ſplit it into French 
hores. Their ableſt fina ciers would 
not anſwer for above another year's ex- 
pence; eipecrally as the Spaniſh war 
muit rob them of the filver from Spain, 
and the gold from Portagal ; fo that we 


—_ hope, in our turn, to fee an 1 
Engliſh 


Ther debt already amounts to 
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1 the circulation of papers, with which 
9 they now pay their fleets and armies. 
lt is alſo well known by the Duc 
de Nivernois' letters of the 26th © 
"I Prov. (the day after the preſent ſeſſion o 
1 arliament in London begun) that the 
= ngliſh miniſters publickiy declared in 
the houſe of peers, that they wanted 
= 20, ooo men to recruit their army, and 
that all methods to procure them had 
, 2 failed; that the mortality of their 
= troops in the Weſt-Indies is incredible; 
i that their German army is reduced to 
5 Halt its number; and that there is a de- 
5 | Kiciency of above 50,000 ſailors to man 
- their ſhips now in pay. — And what 
d B more than all this, we have undoubt- 
red intelligence, that party now begins 
„ t renew its rage in old England, Fac- 
tion is almoſt up in arms againſt faction. 
Ff Old miniſters accuſe the proceedings of 
* 3 he new ; new ones recriminate on the 
err old for former malverſations, and 
ly *threaten to bring them to account for 


iniquitous jobs. 


. * 4 
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Y pally wiſhed is, that he would r&mov 


Thus might we, with 
little patience, hope to ſee ſuch a 


competition of parties in England, as 
= might ſave this country from the pre- 
ſſent infamous peace, as it formerly 
3 aved us from deſtruction, at the time 
of the treaty of Utrecht. 


IS TE ACRE TS) 
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* To conclude, let us hope that theſe 
execrable preliminaries 


More his confidence to the Duc de Rich- 


lieu, and others his adherents; to re- 
*Xoncile himſelf to the princes of the 


blood, and particularly to fend count 
Clermont to reap freſh laurels at the 
Head of the army. But what is prin- 


His foreign Favourite, that Alien, that 


TLorrainer, from the court; leſt open 
Febellion ſhould enſue, Jeſt the citizens 
' © Paris ſhould renew their barricades, 


and leſt the parliament ſhould once 


j ore erect themſelves into ſovereigns, 


as in the minority of Louis e 
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A 8 neceſſity inforces me, inſtead 


to your command, and my promiſe, to 


calls fo faſt and earneſtly upon me, that 


may ſtill be 
broke through. Let us unanimouſly re- 
—Feommend it to the king to recal his old 

Friends now in diigrace, to reinſtate 
them in their employmen's, and to re- 


e make the whole world do ſo too. 


this, that you have no conceit of my 


From the Loxpon MAGAZINE. 
An original Letter from the Duke of 
Buckingham to Aing James I die 
playing the ſerwile flattering Senti- 


ments of thut great Favourite, and 


thell eakneſs of his Maſter. 
Dear Dad and Goſſip, 


of repairing to you, according 


go many miles from you another way, 
and conſequently from myſelf, all my 
perfect joys and pleaſures chiefly, nay 
ſolely, conſiſting in attending your 
perſon; ſo, methinks, duty and good 

manners command me, on the other 
part, to give you an account under my 
own hand, though it be yet ſomething 
unſteady and weak. 

But before I give the alen of the 
change of my former reſolution, there 
is a thing not much in exerciſe now in 
the world, called thaukfulneſs, that 


I muſt firit, though I have already done 
it by the aſſiſtance of a young gentls- 
man, called Babie Charles, whom you 
likewiſe, by your good offices, made 
my friend, who, without doubt, hath 
already pertectlier made my thanks, 
than I ſhall myſelf, yet, having the 
pen in my hand, I muſt needs tell you 
what I obſerve in your late abſent and 
public favour, but antient manner of 
obliging your poor unworthy tervant, 
whereby I find you till one and the 
ſame dear and indulgent maſter, you 
were ever to me, never being content- 
ed to overvalue and love me yourſelf, 
but to labour, all manner of ways, to 
Be- 
ſicles, this aſſures me, you truſt me as 
abſolutely as ever, lately expreſſed in 


popularity, otherwiſe why ſhould you 
thus ſtudy to endear me with the upper 
and lower houſe of parliament, and 
ſo conlequently with your whole 
Eg al and the leaſt I can lay, | 


is 


"—— — 2 


Ni A 
Wig } 
| 1 ft { 
1 1 


think will be all one. 
tear I have troub.ed you, and were it 
not that I write to you, I am ſure 1 


SHANAHAN Nc 


but fl ep the whole nigbt — 
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is this, that I naturally ſo love your 
perlon, and upon ſo good experience 
and knowledge, adore ail your other 
parts, which are more than ever one 

man had, that were not only all your 


| peop! le, but all the world beſides ſet to- 


gether on one fide, and you alone on 
the other, I ſhould, to obey and pleaſe 


you, ditpleaſe; nay deſpitie all then; 


and this ſhall ever be my popularity. 
Give me leave here to uſe your own 
proverb; “ For this the devil con me 
thanks.” The reaſon of my going to 
Newhall are theſe; firſt, I find buſineſs, 
and the ſight of buſy folks does me much 


harm: and though your extraordinary 


care and watchful eye over me, wouid 


keep them from ſpeaking with me, yet, 
in a court, I muſt needs. look many of 
them in the face; then T'heobald's houſe 
and hath but few 


is now very hot, 
change of rooms, both inconvenient to a 


ſick body; then my lord of Warwick 
tells me, that, by experience, he hath. 


found Newhall air as good a one to ride 


away an ague, as any in England, and 


that lately he-loſt one by the beneſit of 
that air; I mean near hand, which I 


mould have wearied myſelf. I have 
now only one requeſt to you, as you 
firlt placed me in your Babie Char ps 
good opinion, if you think fit, 
your ſer vice, 
me in it; and ſo give me your bleſſing. 
Your Majeſty's 
Moſt humble ſlave and dog, 
STISIE. 


From the CouRT MAGAZINE. 
Lin fer a Lover; or, a Modern 
Pitture of Matrimonia: Happineſs. 
E DN HES DAL, nine o'clock—- 
Got up, found my wife ſitting 
by the parlour ſire Wonders how I can 
he in bed ſo long, when 1 do nothing 


Angry at my beard, and enquired who 


find me out — Don't love her | 
thought I would have never uſed her ſo. 


ſtockings 


By this time, I 


in my abſence e lee ; 


mended the hole in my laſt pair of ſtock. | 
ings Read the Royal Chronicle for 
the preceding evening — fem, my 


wife hates that paper, and vows it en. 


groſſes my whole attention. 
Ten. Eat one bit of toaſt and but. 
ter My wife, offended at the ſmall. 


neſs of my appetite, ſaid I could eat 


heartily, ſhe dare ſay, in other places 


L 


— Turned her chair about, and ſcarce. 


ly put a bit of ſugar in my cup. 


Eleven. Told my wite I ſhould dine 
at Sir John Belficld's - Wonders what 


I can do {o often at that houſe -Sur- 
priſed I don't entirely live there. —Does - 
not like Sir John's ſiſter Called for her 


muff and cloak. — Scolded the maid, 
and went to prayers. 


Twelve. Altered my mind—Staid at F 
home to dinner —Ordered a ſhoulder of. 
mutton and potatoes for one diſ 


My wie returned — Staying at home 
one of my old fetches — But ſhe can 
- Once 


One. Called for a pair of white ſilk 


clo: iths put on by 
Two. Dinner—The ſhoulder of mut. 
ton quite raw, and the potatoes all rot. 


ten — The fowl boiled to rags, and the 4 
bacon muſty—Out of humour—Repre- 
hended by my wife — Said I can never 


like any thing dreſt at home — Aſked if 
Sir John Belheld's table was to my lik. 


ing —Believed Miſs Belfield was an ex- 
celient manager - Some cold roaſt bet, 2 
brought up tor my dinner —Eat a little, 3 
and retired from table-—Wite offended 


that I did not ſtay for grace. 
Three. Looked over Mr. Cu 


Wilkes's Political Magazine Senſible, 3 
ſpirited, and impartial — Wife out of 


temper that I always read in her com- 
pany - Said I never pulled out a bock 
in the preſence of Mifs Belfield — Won 
der'd that J can't wear a ſhirt without 


laced ruffles — Certain it is not for h& Þ 


l take tuch pains in dreſs, 


black ſent me down—As1 -/ 
don't go abroad, black may do well 2 
enough — No weather for white ftock- _ 
ings —— Linnen changed, hair drelled, 


„ 
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195 7 Four. Going out — My wife in tears 
Staid out till one — Wife ſcolded — 


my : 
ON Did not make an anſwer — Fell alleep, 
And roſe at nine on Thurſday morning. 
but. N . 
lall. TEL ELTIETINSEASL SES SIE 
aces From the Coukr MAGAZINE. 
rce- 8 © . 8 
| Exports and Imports to and from France. 
line "Mp MPORTED 10,000 hats, cocked 
=R I in the neweſt taite at Paris, 100 
ur- pieces of ſilk, of the very pattern which 
22S "Madame Pompadoure wore the laſt 
her court day at Verlailles, 36 figure dan- 
aid, ers from the opera houle, 25 cooks, 
38 valet de chambres, 17 mulliners, 


: and 67 journey men taylors. 
Exported 14 country ſquires, 10 ba- 


ome quis, and 30 bear- leaders. 

can Imported 500 hogſheads of claret, 
"nce 2300 ditto Champaigne, 400 ditto Bur- 
2 = gundy, 27 mountebanks, and 18 lap- 
lik 8 | 


dogs. | 

Exported 2 hogſheads of Engliſh por- 
(ter, 10 firkins of ſtinking butter, one 
ſirloin of beef for Mr. Grandſire, at 
the Silver Lion at Calais; a ſmall Che- 


| 3 ſhire cheeſe, 3 ſheeps heads, and two 


pair of marrow bones. — Three 

ſſtars and garters, a ſuperannuated coun- 

=X tels, and 13 girls from the boarding- 
2X ſchool, | 


eee 


XZ From the Ceuxr Macazine. 


From Villaret's Hiſtory of France. 


T is not one of the leaſt diſagree- 
able circumſtances annexed to the 
Poſſeſſion of the diadem, that kings 


of their ſubjects) cannot indulge them- 
el ves in the ſweets of friendſhip. how- 
ever ſtrong their propenſity ; and that, 
reſtrained by their very grandeur, the 
luſtre of their rank renders them ac- 
28 countable to the public tor their private 
& aticctions. Sovercigns have lomotimes 


ronets, 12 viſcounts, 3 earls, one mar- 


Z Refle tions on F riendſpip in So vereigns. 


(in this more unhappy than the meaneſt 
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been reproached for having no friends; 


and if they raiſe any of their ſubjects 
to this endearing honour, immediately 


that petuiance, which blamed their in- 
ſenſibility, exclaims againſt their choice; 
the cry is, that all tavours are engroſſ- 
ed by thoſe about the throne. Thoſe - 


grants, however, which appear irregu- 
lar and exorbitant, thould be leſs im- 
puted to the protuſeneis or ductility of 


princes, than to the inſatiable ambiti- 
on of thoſe who obſede them. Charles 
ſurnamed de la Cerda, a young Spa- 
niard of illuſtrious birth, enjoyed the 


confidence and affection of John II. 
King of France, but his avidity be- 


trayed him into many culpable iteps. 


Having attained to the ſummit of ho- 


nours, and ſhining in the hicheſt ſphere. 
of royal tavour, every greedy courtier 
was his enemy; the nobility, and ef- 
pecially the princes of the blood, were 
offended; yet, blinded by profperity, 
he did not ſee, or he deſpiſed, the ge- 
neral hatred which his elevation Vas 
drawing on him, he puſhed his good 
fortune too tar. 4 | 

This giddy favourite was murdered _ 


by allaflins hired by Charles the Bad, 


king of Navarre, of whom Mr. Villa. 
ret tays, ** That he never contradict- 


ed his ſurname by one ſingle act of vir- 


tue; and Mezerai, ** That he had all 

the accompliſhments and good quali- 
ties which a depraved heart renders per— 

nicious; wit, elocution, addreis, bras 

very and libcrality.” 
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From the Royar Macazine. 


Characters of Count Gifors, Marſhal 


Keith, Daze of Marlborough, Lord 
Howe, King , Prutha, Clou! 
Townſhend, Lord Downe, T hurort, 
Gen ral Amherſt, aud General 
Johnſon. | 

T the battle of Crevelt (1758) 

A the Count de Giſors, the on- 

ly ſon of the Duke de Belleifle, nat a- 

bove 25 years of age, newly married 

to tlic helreſe of an illuſtrious houſe, 
hinutcit 
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bimſelf the laſ hope of a moſt noble fa- 
mily, was mortally wounded at the 
head of his regiment, which he brought 
up with the molt heroic courage. He 
had been educated with all the care an 
excellent tather could beſtow on a fon 
of uncommon genius, who was alone 
able to fupport che reputation of his fa- 
mily. 
united the politeſt manners ; he had 
made a great proficiency in le arning ; 
he knew many branches of it, and lo- 
ved all; 
rope, and read courts and nations with 
a diſcerning eye; and wanting nothing 
10 fulfill all hope, and to make him a 
perfect and laſting ornament and ſup- 
port to his country, but a knowledge 
in the military art, he entered that 
courſe of glory and danger, and fell in 
his firſt campaigne. The unhappy fa 
ther and miniſter ſaw his private mis- 
| fortunes keep pace with the public ca- 
lamities, and the tears of his family 
mingled with thoſe of his country. 


Marſhal Keith (killed at the battle of 


Hochkirchen) was a Scotchman born. 
He engaged with his brother, the 
Lord Merch. 1 in the rebellion of 1715. 
Being obliged to relinquiſh his country 
on this occaſion, he entered into the 
troops of Spain, and afterwards paſ- 


ſing into Ruſſia, he obtained a confide- 


rable command, and performed many 
ſignal ſervices in their wars with Tur— 
key and Sweden ; and ferved them al- 
ſo in peace by ſcveral embaſſies. But 
finding the honours of that country no 
better than a ſplendid ſervitude, and 
not meeting with thoſe rewards which 
his long and faithful ſervices deſerved, 
he left that court tor one where merit 
is better known, and better rewarded 
and having been employed, ſince the be- 
ginning of the war, in a diſtinguiſhed 
command in the king of Pruſſia's ar- 
mies, 
was worthy of him. | 

The duke of Marlborough died at 
Munſter, Oct. 20, 1760, of a fever, 
contiatted by the fatigues of the cam- 
paign. Never did the nation Joſe in 
one man, a temper more candid and 


To the pureſt morals he had 


he had teen every part of Eu- 


he fell at laſt in a ſervice that 


benevolent, manners more amiable l 


open, a more primitive integrity, bo 1 
He leg 


more warm and feeling heart. 
all the enjoymeats which an ample ter 
tune, and a high rank could beſtow in 
the public eye; and which every milde 
virtue, every diſpoſition to make, and 
to be made happy, could give in a do. 
meſtic like; he left theſe for the ſer. 
vice of his country, and died for ity 
defence, as he had lived for its orna. 
ment and happineſs. _ 

Lord Howe was killed in a ſkirmif 
near Ticonderago. This gallant man, 
from the moment he landed in Ame. 


rica, had wiſely conformed, and made 
his regiment conform, to the kind of 


ſervice which the country required. He 


did not iuifer any under him to incum. 


ber themielves with ſuperfluous bag. 


gage; he himſelf ſet the example, and 

The 
firſt to encounter danger, to endure 
hunger, to ſupport fatigue; rigid in 


tared like a common ſoldier. 


his di:cipline, but eaſy in his manners; 


his officers and ſoldiers readily obeyed | 


the commander, becauſe they loved the 


man; and now, at the moment when 
ſuch abilities and ſuch an example were 
the moſt wanting, was fatally loſt a life, 


which was long enough for his honour, 
but not for his country. It adds in- 
deed to the glory of ſuch a death, and 


to the conſolation of his country, that 


we ſtill poſſeſs the heir of his titles, 
his fortunes, and virtues, whilſt we 


tremble to fee the ſame virtues expoſing 3 


themſelves to the ſame dangers. 
The king of Pruſſia, and prince Fer- 
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dinand of Brunſwick, are certainly in 


reputation the firſt generals in Europe, 


which probably never produced two 
greater men; two' they differ as much 


in their characters, and in the kind of 


talents they poſſeſs, as they agree in 
the greatneſs of their abilities for war. 
The king of Pruffia, rapid, vehement, 
impatient, often gives deciſive blows ; 
but he often miſſes his ſtroke, and 
wounds himielf. Prince Ferdinand is 
cool, deliberate, exact, and guardet : 
he ſecs every poſſible advantage, he 
takes it at the moment, purſues it as 

| TOI >. 
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4 TE ommitting a fault. 
Pruſſia is above 


Promiling 
Manners of this officer, cauſe this loſs 
p be conſidered us a gent one. 


Bu very dearly bought. 


Nothing in the man 
diſturbs the commander, In him we 
lo not ſee a perſon who is a great fol - 
= it is the idea of a perfect general; 

St is a gencral in the ab. tract. Ferdinand 
Tuer his temper to be guided by his 


e He never precipitates mat- 


f |: ers, he takes them in their order and 
their courſe, and truſts not hing to for- 
a ane. 
3 Jeads, and even forces circumſtances; 


The king, on the other hand, 


be does not endeavour to remove, but 
to overleap obltacles ; he puts all to rhe 


| ; Filque ; ; ind by ſulferins fortune to play 
4 her part in his deſigns, he l a 


s Þ !endor and eclat in his actions, which 
ere wiſdom could never give them. 
Prince Ferdinand 18 famons for never 
The king of 


ig thoſe he has committed. Like ſome 


*S: the great maſters in writing, when- 
Per he "makes or ſeems to make a mil- 
Fake, it is a ſignal to the obſerver to. 
| P* bars for ſome great and admirable 


ved 


roke of ſpirit and cond act. Its er- 
*Fors ſeem to be ſpurs to bis abilities 
le commits an error, he bebe ; lis 


3 Irs again, and again attonithes us by 


We ſhou! d 
the ads. but 
vs forced to admire 


Wis manner of eſcaping. 
Dt ten conlemn 
What we are alwa 
Kc hero. ; | 
4 Colonel Roger Townſhend was kil- 
d in reconmpirrins, by a ſhot from 
| 1 onderago. The ſteady bravery, the 
entus. and the agreeabie 


'Fhe 


my comparec this melancholy event 


ö . the death ot Lord H 5w : they re- | 
NH embertd how much theſt young ſol- 
Niers 
| 1 Jer virtu 


reſembled each other, both in 
es, and in the circumſtances 


their fate: bath dear to the troops, 


. baving both 101 theit lives on an 


Kpedition apank this place. 


9 F Hovever glerious was the victory of 


Wie vec, and however important in its 
x ences, it muſt be admitted that 
doldiers 
ay lie raiſed; office 
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e as it will go, but never attempts to 
1 puth it farther. ; 
: how to repair. 


ali the world in repair 


higher honours, 


tion. 


ers will be formed 


25 
by experience; but the loſs of a geni- 
us in war, is a loſs which we know not 
The death of general 
Wolte was indeed grievous to his coun- 


try, but to himſelt the moſt happy that 


can be imagined ; and the moſt to be 
envied by all thoſe who have a true re- 
lich for military glory. Unindebted fo 
family or connections, unſupported by 
intrigue or faction, he had accompliſa- 
ed the whole buſineſs of life at a time 
when others are only beginning to ap— 
pear ; and at the age of thirty-three, 
without feeling the weakneſs of age, 
or the viciſſitude of fortune, having 
ſatisfied his honeſt ambition, having 


compleated his character, having ful- 
filled the expectations of his country, 


he fell at the head of his conquering 
troops, and expired in the arms of 
victory. 

In, the battle of Campen (1760) the 
Englith nation regretted the loſs of one 
of its molt ſhining ornaments, in the 
death of lord Downs, who, whilſt his 
grateful Sovereign was deſtining him to 
received a mortal 
wound. He was 2 perſon of free and 
pleaſurable life, but of an excellent 
underſtanding, amiable manners, and 
the molt intrepid courage. In the be- 
ginning of this war he had a _conlide- 

rable thare in routing a martial ſpirit a- 
mongſt the young people of rank in 
England; and having long ſhewed 
them by a gallant example how to fight, 


he at laſt, by a mel lancholy one, ſhewed 


them how to die for their country. 

The public lamented the death of 
the brave I'hurot, who, even whilſt 
he commanded the Marſhal Belleifle 
privateer, fuught leſs for piunder than 
honour ; whoſe behaviour was on all 


occalions full of Ay and genero- 


fity; and whole un daunted courage 
raiſed him to rank and merited diſtinc= ; 
His death fecurcd the glory he 
always fought; he did nut live to be 
brought a priſoner into England, or to 
hear in France thoſe malignant criti- 
cihins, which ſo often ancnd unfortu- 
na: e bravery. 5 


—.— Al 
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All Gen. Amherſt's diſpoſitions were 
made in the moſt admirable method, 
and with that regularity of military ar— 
rangement, which makes ſo conſidera- 
ble a 15 ot the character of that able 
commander. And without queſtion, 
his conduct in his lat . eee by 
which he obliged Montreal to ſurrender 
without a blow, aud conquered Canada 
Without cffuſion of blood, deſerves e- 
very honour, a: every recompence a 
grateful people can beſtow. The hu- 
Inan.ty with which he behaved to the 
conquered, both French and Indians, 
tho' the one had perpetrated, and the 
other had, at leaſt, connived at the 
moſt horrid cruelties oa the Englith pri— 
ſoners, adds a high luſtre to his con- 
queſt, His troops . t not one houſe on 
fire, not one haha ion was plundered, 
not one man was Killed. . 

None was more diſtinzuiſned in this 
reſpect than Sir Ilia John ton. He 


led into Can da an army of 1000 of 


the fierceſt and mo!t cruel ſavages which 
are bred in America, 
the ſmalleſt dam ace to the country, or 
offering the dichtelt injury to the in- 
habitants. To eifect this, he was o- 
bliged to exert the molt unwearied en- 
n and the whole of thoſe un- 
common talents which gave him ſuch 


power over the minds of ail ſorts of 


meu, being reſpected by the regular 
troops, dear to the provincials, almoſt 


ado;ed by the Indians, and poſlefied of 


that genins for acquiring popularity, 
and that verſatile diſpotition, which we 
ſeldom ſce united with diſintereſtedneſs 
and integrity. 


the nation, have done him lets honour 
than this conduct, by which he has to 


greatly advanced its Character for hu- 


maiuty and moderat: ion. 


From the UN VERSAL MusEUM. 
Ophelin's Afec? e Ce. 


Pretend not to beauty; I have heen 


1 | 


without doing 


The great victories, by 
which he has advanced the intereſt of 


indeed very imprudent, yet hope 1 


merit not the uſage I have met with. 
My father, who was an eminent mer. 
chant of this city, died when I was ve.“ 
ry young 
vive him quite a year. I was of courſe 
left an orphan, and, what is ſtill worſe, 
deſtitute of the means of ſupport, My 
uncle, by the mother's fide, was at of- 
cer in the army : 
of my ſituation, he ordered me to by 
placed in a ſober family, and great care 
to be taken of me; here I See 
till I was ten years old, when my un- 
cle, now advanced to the rank of a c0- 
lonel, quitted his regiment ; and fo 
the {ak te of ceaſe was contented to live on 
his half-pay: he took a genteel lod; 
ing at the court end of the town, and! 
was {ent for to be the companion of hi: 
leine hours. I mult do this ceutle- 
man the juſtice to ſay, that he took 


great care of my education; I waa 


tavght every thing that might be ot 
uſe to me in life, and had no reaſon to 
find fault with the whole tenor of hi; 
benaviour to me, he often lamented the 


Plainneſs of my perſon, but at the ſaine 


time promiſed to give me all he was 
worth when he died. 


twenty, when that reſtleſſneſs of ditpo- 
ſition ſo often ſeen in girls of that age 
took entire poſleflion of me. 
cle had frequently given me very goo! 


advice on the ſubject of matrimom, * 


wiſhing me not to think of it till I had 


the good fortune to meet with an hone! 


man able to maintain me; one ul 
would rather prize uſeful qualifications 
than beauty, im a wife. This was ut 
deed very wholeſome and good ad ict, 


yet not much to ve reitſhed by a INy o:% IF 
onted oy va} I 
s good intentions from being of ani 4 


twenty. I too fatally pre ve 
clc's 
ſervice to me, by fophiihly liftenin; ft 
the addreſſes of a young man, who l. 


ed in the erde his word 4 


were {0 ſoothing, and his 'flactery |: 
conſtant anc. refined, that notwithſtand. 
ing the daily remonſtrances of my 100% 


ing-glaſs, I really began to think i 
and my next ſtep "oY 
ratly was, to think well ot him wi 1:48 


ſelf handiome ; 


ech 


g, and my mother did not fur. 7 


as ſoon as he heard 


I lived a life dd 4 
eaſe at leaſt, if not happineſs, till I ws 2 


My un- 


* , ů̃ TT PRE E ay - 


1, peen inſtrumental to my entertaining ſo 
good an opinion of myſelf. The cri- 
+. tical moment approached apace ; he 
1. Fretted for my conſent to a ſpeedy and 
0 | AI ſecret marriage; and as I was not yet 
p of age by ſome months, propoſed a jour- 
Fey to Scotland ; I conſented. At the 

7, end of the firlt day's journey, he was 
rd © - on melancholy, often repeating how 
be Freat a hardſhipat was to have our blifs 
are At all delayed, when eve y thing but the 
1d pee ceremony, as he called it, was 0- 
un. Fer. Take heed, ye fair, how you put 
co Fourſelves in the power of a man you 
for Pe, my example ſhould make you 
en Fautious; I fondly thought him inca- 
de Pable of deceiving me, and of courls 
141 doo fatally ſubmitted to his will. But 
"his Judge what was my ſurprize, when, the 
tle.  Mext morning, he told me it was im— 
09% Þoliible for him to proceed to Scotland; 
wa; e Mat he was a captain in the — regi- 
de of Went, and ſhould be broke for diſobe- 
nt Nience of orders, if he did not inſtant- 
"his join the corps. This whole diſcourſe 
| the "Was unintelligible to me, as he before 
lame i eclar ed he had been -brought up to 
wa; Fade, and wore a plain dr els, My 
fe of monſtrances to him were vain ; he 
[ wa Was deaf to my entreaties, anſwering, 
iſo Pat he might perhaps at ſome other time 
t ace Ind himſelt! in the humour to marry me; 
; an. Wd that, if I would live under his pro- 
good? * tion, I might take his name, and paſs 
nom, Pr his wife; or if I rather choſe it, 
I hae turn to my uncle. Horrid alternative! 
jonc!k knew well my uncle would not receive 
why e the natural conſequence of his re- 
tions al would be infamy and miſery, God 
as in. Pous, it was with reluctance that I 
avis Inſented to accompany him to the 
nen np; but, after my tatally imprudent 
a un p, what could I do? In leſs than half 
Gf 117 ear Bellidor was ordered to conduct 
ing U Ne draughts abroa he had outlived 
no li pay, and found himſelf incapable of 
wort Ning me with him; his behaviour to 
ery je had been kind; yet all he could 
and e eme at parting was a twenty pound 
_ ank note, making me promiſe I would 
Sl $ @Þ'y to my uncle as ſoon as 1 got to 
b wa bndon. My ſorrow at parting with 
e is perjured wretch, to whom L oed 
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him when I wanted more. 


_ weeks, 


lady turned me out of my room, 


27 
my ruin, was fincere, I flattered myſelf 
he would perform his promi'e of mar- 
rying me; but this {udden abſence ſeem- 
ed to deptive me of that hope: I truly 
loved him, tho” at the ſame time | as 
heartily deſpiſed him for his premeditated. 
villainy to me When 1 came to London, 
I found my uncle had been dead about 
a month, and had left me a legacy of 
5001], beſides his plate, jewels, and 
wearing apparel ; the Whole to be de- 
Iivered within twelve months atter h's 
deceaſe. The {mall ſum given me by 
Belidor was ſoon fpent ; I was in diſtrets, 


and, to aggravate my misfartune, per- 


ceived mylelt with child. I applied to 
my uncle's executors, but in vain; they , 
by ſome means came to a knowledge of 
my failing, and refuſed to ailiſt me, or 
pay the legacy till it was due. Amidft 
theſe ſore calamities, I was recommend 
ed to Mr. Alias the attorney; he heard 


my caſe, and told me he would take 
meaſures to recover my legacy, giving 


me at the ſame time two guineas on 
account, and bidding me to apply to 
I thought 
myſelf now in heaven, and returned my 
landlady a million of thanks for recom- 
mending him to me. I got from Mr. 


Alias, from time to time, in the whole 


twenty guineas; when he one day told 
me he could advance me no more, tho? 
my legacy was payable in about ſeven 
and I was within a fortnight of 
being brought to bed. My cup of mi- 
ſery was now indeed full; my land- 
and 
I knew not which way to betake myſelf. 
I wandered for a weck like one diſtract- 
ed, till at length Providence raiſed me 


a friend that recommended me to a ly- 


ing-in hoſpital; but how was my ſoul, 

my conſcience, ſhocked, when I tound, 

that before I could be admitted, I muſt 

ſwear myſelf a married woman, My 
principles were ſtill good; I abhorred 
a falſhood, and ſnuddered at the thoughts 
of perjury ; but what could a poor sor- 
ſaken woman do? I felt the pains of 
childbirth coming on me apace ; and 
offcring up a ſhort prayer to the God of 
mercy tor forgiveneſs, took the fatal 
2 oath 3 


Nee 
i TY 5 
1 
Noche 4 
. 0 wa 


Wh, | 
* WW.) 


1 
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cath; 


enjoyed a moment's eaſe. The oftspring e. ee . N N NN 
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ſince which I have ſcarcely ever 


of my ſinful love died ſoon after its 
birth, and at the proper time I was dil- 
charged. As I heard that Mr. Alias 
had now received my legacy, I applied 
to him for an account; but could. ne- 
ver bring him to ſettle with me, often 
threatning to arreſt me for the money 
I had had of him, if I gave him any 
more trouble. It was impoſſible for me, 


In the ſituation in which I found my- 


felf, to contend with him, who knew 
every part of the law. I went to fer- 
vice, where I had net been many months 
before Mr. Candid, a young gentleman 


of the law, who viſited my maſter, un- 


dertook to bring Alias to an account. 
Proper meaſures were takenin my name; 
but when the cauſe came to a bearing, 
J was caſt, as he brought wit neſſes to 
prove that I had ſworn myſelf a marri- 


ed woman; whereas my action was 


Brought as a ſpinſter. Thus did this 
villain triumphantly carry off to the va- 
lue of 00 l. of my property, and I am, 
without poſſibility of redreſs, left to Ja- 


ment my loſs, as well as my number— 


leſs tailings 1 in life. Let me entreat the 
good- natured reader to think charitably 
of me: my fins are many, but they 
proceeded: not from a bad heart; de- 


ceived by a faithleſs man in the firſt in- 


ſtance, and over-whe:med with poverty, 
miſery, and the pains of childbirth in 
the laſt; when J was tatally tempted 
to offend againit the majeſty of my God, 
by taking his name in vain : let me hope, 
however, that he will torgive me, and 


that my ſuttcrings in this world, being 


now a menial ſervant at a petty ale -houle, 
will, in ſome meaiure, atone lor mV 
mifdoings. I ain, Sir, 


Your tl o7tanate ſervant, 


and once VUur conſtant reader, 
Whitctriars, 


| COoHrELIA. 
Dec. 2cth, 1752, : 2 


To add to the meaſure cf my 


woe, I nave juſt received the neus of 


Pelndor's being Killed in an engagement 


ſome months age, 
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5 atdeners Rulendar for Januam. ; 


Lurk ts be done in the Kitchen Garden. 
* this month is mild continue to dig 
| and trench ground tor {pring crops, 
aying it in ridges that it way be ready 
for ſowing or plancing ; on warm ber— 
ders 0 of banks, near Walls 
hedges, ſow raddiſh, carrot, lettuce, and 
{mall lalleting-fecds; and 11 warm fitua- 
tions plant ſome peus and beans to fuc- 
ceed theſe planted in November and De. 


pales, or 


cember. Plant the fu ſt crop of Windlor, 5 


Sandwich, and Toker beans, about the 
midale of this month, to ſucceed the 


early Liſbon beans, and ſupply the table 
when they are going off, When this 


month proves froſty, and the ground is . 


ſo hard as not to be dug, carry dung 
on the ground, repair hedges, rub out 
and clean feeds, nd prepare ſhreds and 


nails for trees to be pruned in the next 
get tool; 1eady 


hindered when bulineis is in great haſte. 


Make a hot bed tor fou ing early cucuu. 


bers; as there is hazard of the plant 


ſucceeding, let ſome feeds be put ing? 


the bed at three or four different time 
this month; if tome tail, others may 
ſupply their loſs: one or two hot- bed 


ſhouid be made at tree weeks diftanc: 


trom such ther, to force alpaagus, 
fticcced tho as the laſt month. dot 
Crelles, muſtare rape, 
and other torts al {mall ſallet- herts, 
moderate hot beds; at this ſeaſon tho. 


feeds fown in the all ground will a 


ſucceed ; 


ſevere winters, tt; emats 
ſtraw, the e e a WIll come 
almeſt as well as it covered with glalk⸗ 


Earth up celery dien the weather 
Open, and the ground not too wet t/ 


piants cannot be too much guarded: 


earthing at this time; it lett too nat 
they will be Jzhiroyed by troit ; in 9 


jor uie when ile. 
weather is miid, that you may not be 


radiſh, turne}.7 


tice hot, beds only require“ 
be covered wil mats, which vil. — 
ſuſicient jn any Sn ate ſcaſon; it, 
ie covered wit 


* 


the 


table 
this 


Next 


nile 
ot bei 


haſte. 
CU) 
| ant; 


may 
- bed; 


ande 
Us, x 
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them at this ſeaſon. 


long litter, to Keep the troſt out of the 
= ground. In open weather draw up the 


earth to Carly peas and beans; this 


ſnould be done when the ſurface of the 
ground is dry; great care ſhould be 


5 had; nat to bury the tops of the plants. | 
* Muſhroom-beds mult be covered with 


frelh ſtraw, and the old covering remov- 
ed ; froſt and wet are deſtructive to 


8 tranſplant your beſt. kinds of endive 


© plants on a warm border, to ſtand for 


feed; be careful to lay the border a lit- 


nd i; 
dung 
) Out 
3 and 


ans remain 3 
in 4 


times 


1 
_. 


X tle loping, that the wet may not lodge 
. 3 about the plants: and make choice of 
the ſtrongelt plants, with the greateſt 
number of leaves, 
* curled endive, thoſe muſt be choſen 


and 


whoſe leaves are molt curled. Look to 
cauliflower plants under trames, pull 


off all decayed leaves; pick them off as 
ſoon as they turn yellow, and give the | 
plants as mnch air as poſſible | in mild 
at this ſeaſon, 


weather; if drawn weat 
they will not reſiſt the cold of the open 
air the next month, toward the end of 
which, if the ſeaſon is mild, they 


ſhould be planted out where they are to 
where there are cauliflower 


plants under bell glaſſes, deſigned to 
come early, the glaiies ſhould be raiſed 


on one ſide in mild weather, to admit 


air, otherwiſe they will draw up very 
weak: but in froſty weather the glaties 
muſt be ſet down as cloſe as poſſible. 


Z 'Thoſe who have cucumber and melon 


plants already up, muſt be very caret ul 
at this ſeaſon, otherwiſe a ſmall neglect 
will deſtroy them all; the beds mult be 


conſtantly kept to an equal temper of 


heat, and air given them at every op— 
portunity, but with great caution ; for 
too cold air will be equally deſtructive 
to the plants; the great art in raiſing 
theſe plants early, depends upon ob- 
ſerving the changes o the weather, and 
the temperature of the beds: as the 
outward air is frequently very cold, the 
haſty admiſſion of it to tender plants 


may ſoor deſtroy them; it will be pro- 
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1 hard froſt ſome of the celery, alſo of 
the endive, ſhould be covered with 


In mild weather 


if it be the 


per to place a coarſe cloath before ne managed, 
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front of the glaſſes, raiſed to give air, 

to prevent its too freely entering the 
bed. When, by ſevere froſt, or other 
accident, cauliflower plants are deſtroy- 
ed which were raiſed in the autumn, 
make a gentle hot-bed, and ſow ſome 
ſeeds to raiſe 2 new ſupply of plants; 


which, if carefully ra jed, will produce 
very good heads in three weeks or 2 


month after thoſe raited in autumn, pro- 
vided the young plants are planted aport 

a freſh hot-bed as ſoon as they are fit to 
remove. In like manner raiſe cabbage 

plants, your firſt crop deftroyed. Al- 
paragus beds made laſt month, will be- 
gin to have buus appear; you mult earth _ 
them the ful thickneſs over the crown. 

of the roots, five or fix inches at leaſt; 
and the frames ſhould be put over them: 
if the heat of the bed begin to decline, 


and hot dung round the fides ; this will 
renew the het, and bring the aſparagus 


forward; obſerve to cover the glaſſes 
with mats and {traw every night, and 
when there is no appeara ce of. ſun, the 
covering may remain on all the day, till 
the aſparagus appears again through the 
earth with which it was laſt covered. 


Toward the latter end of the month (the 


ſeaſon mild) tranſplant cabbage plants 
of the ſugar-loaf kind, into the open 


quarters of the garden, to ſucceed ear- 


ly ones planted out in November: 
ſow the ground with ſpinach, which 
will be fit to cut before the cabbage 
plants are grown ſo large as to cover it. 
Tranſplant carrots, pa tneps, leeks and 
cabbages tor ſeed, the ſcalon mild; 
hang up the cabbages by their ſtalks 
under cover, three or four days before 
they are pianted, that the water may 
drain out from between their leaves. 
Theſe thould be planted near a hedge, 
pale, or wall, ſheltered from the ſtrong 
winds; never plant more than one fort 
in the ſame place; where red and white 
cabbages, or favoys, are ſuffered to pro- 
duce iceds near ench other, the farina 
will termi, and the forts be deg ne- 
rated, Make gentle hot beds the be- 
ginning of this month, to plant ſome 
tanſey and mint, which, if care{ully 
Will be fit for uſe all Febru- 
| ary 
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ary and March, If the weather has 
p:av-il io levere, as to deſtroy the early 
radiues and carrots flown on warm bor- 
ders, make ſome gentle hot beds to ſow 
TaGiihes upon, to ſupply the table in 
the ſpring, before thoſe can come which 
art: now to be fown- in the open air: 
tiv:le.: hot beds muſt be earthed eight 
or nine inches deep. Tranpant en- 
re into trenches to blanch, the wea— 
ther open and dry: 
trenches ſloping, th Muy puls 
qi; put the endive on the f1de o the 
r.dge, towards the fun, about fix inches 
f:om the top of the fidge; thruſting 
the plants into the earth almoſt to the 
extremity. of their leares, the plants 
ſhould be hung up in the dry by their 


Oferve to lay th 
4 the Wer 


roots tor one night, that the wet may 


drain from their leaves, to prevent the 
endive from rotting: in very in 


Winters en dive 18 frequently knjled 3, Un- 


leis the borders are well protected by 
mats or ſtraw. Dettroy ſnaile, ay 


other vermin, at this feaion clo'ely leid 


up in the mL of Walls, and under 
reed- hedges, &c. Toward the end 
of the mo Wy the weather.open, there 


it be more peas any beans put into 


tho ground, allo ſpinach, carrots, and 
IAtuce of the common or brown Dutch 
Kaim Dore: erg; thee: 


t9it, loun en 
lings ſhauld be FCC: ed 1 
Lint or (hree weeks. Sow par ley in 
(unlls, and chervil; as theie ſeeds he 
lang in the ground, there wiil be no 
dunger of their being inzured by. the 
coll. 


Ori. 


Fu. 97 the Rlichen Garen. 

You: have now cab bages, lavoys, 
puſpeps, turneps, carrots, potatoes, 
jecks, onjons, garlic, ſmallots, rocam— 
hole, beets, boi cole, &. celery, en- 


dive, and rampiou roots; on hot beds 


lettuce, and young ballet herbs, as crei- 
les, turnep, radi{h, rape, muſtard, cos 
riander, chervil, tarr; gon, and mint; 
alparag us on hot-beas 3 the latter 
end ot 

and purple broccoli, faltaty, ſcorzoue- 
ra, and large paiiley roots, muſhrooins, 
ſorre!, burnet, partley, ſage, roſemary, 
thy re, hyſtop, winter-avory, cole- 


are ill placed; 


forward, lay 


N &verater ; ſkirrits, white, red, 


worts, and ſprouts from the cabbage, 
and ſavoy cut in October 
ber, ſpinach and cardoons, leaves of 
white and card beets, with other ſoup 
herbs. Under frames brown 
2ttuce well cabbaged, with proper Care, 
Work to be don in the Fruit: Garden. 
Cover the roots of all new-planted 
trees with mulch, if not already done, 
cr that if it be waſted ; fig-trees 48 alt 
wall, pales, or es malicrs, Mould be 
covered either with mats or reeds, which 
will cauſe the fruit to come much earlier 
iv the ſpring, and in greater quantity; but 
betore this 18 "rg diveit the branches 
of ail the autumnal figs, if any remain, 


I'he:e ſhould be great care taken, not 
to expole the trees too ſuddenly to the 
open air; remove the coverings gradu- 


Ally, when the weather becomes warm; 
where there are ftig-trees planted in eſpa— 
hers, looſen the branches from the trel- 


liſe, and either lay them down, or tie 


their branches together, covering them 
with dry litter. Cut all the dead or 
cankerea branches from ſtandard fruit 
tices, ao iuch as croſs each other, and 
make the wounded part 
as poll: ble, and floping, that 
the wet may not enter. If the feafon 
be mild, prune dwarf trees, and hardy 
iruits, as pears, apples, Vines, Zoole- 
berries, currants, and raſpberries ; but 
ſtone fruit (not pruned in autumn) 
ſhouid bt deferred until the end of th 

next month, or the _ inn ing of March, 
In moiſt weather 
mols, 


as {moth 


will jron ds made hol- 
low to fit the branches, but not too 


ſharp, leſt they wound the bark. Cut 


grafts from all the forts of early fruits 
in mild weather, toward the end of this 
month, or the beginning of next, ac- 
cording as the ſeaion is more or lels 
ing them in the earth un- 
der a dry wall or pale; if the weather 
be ſevere, they ſhould be covered with 
litter or ſtraw; cutting them ſo early, 
is to prevent their buds from {ſwelling 
too much; as the winter proves the 
more or leſs ſevere cut the grafts ſooner 
or later, as the trees are 
budding. 


diſpoſed for 
the 


Dutch 


eur fruit trees from 


and Novem— Thi. 


but 
nn) 
th 

ch. 


On 


101- 
tog 
Cut 
Uits 
this 
AC- 
lels 
un- 
ther 
with 
ly, 
ling 

the 
Oner 
| tor 


pon 


the 


| Winn the trons, 
paliers, and faſten the poles with wire, 


Palle of earth to their roots, 
Ppon the hot-bed, 


EE I 
* 8 2 


ehe fruitful branches, nealthy trees, and 
| Wrthat have good buns to them, 


In mild 


Z weather prepaie borders det! ſigned. for 


pla iting with truit trees tlie ſuccced- 
ling month, laying a quantity of freſh 


{ome time 
are planted. 


earth level, that it may have 
to ſe tile before the trees 

Repair 
trees, by laying ſome freſh earth and 
wel rotted dung upon em! it. the 
ſoil is cold 
old melon and cucumber beds be 
the molt proper; where the oil is SY 
meats dungs is beſt, or rotten ho 3 dung; 
dungs, 2; pplied to fruit trees, ould Fo 
thoroughly rotted before they are laid 
on the Þe orders. If the trees are old, 
the whole ſhould be amended to the 
ditt. ince of fourteen feet from the ſtems, 
that the young roots may receive nourifh. 
Repair decayed eſ- 


av. hich is frongeſt 3 lay down and tie 
the branches of fruit trees thereto, with 
mull oſier twigs, but obſerve to train 
their branches regularly at proper dil- 


Ftances, never to <rofs each other, and 
ot to faſten them ſo cloſe as to pinch. 


the ſhoots, when larger the following 
Wummer, Plant firaw! berries and raſp- 


Perrics, if 6 mild, and the 


ground in proper les tho' better done 
In autumn; to have earl {rawberiies, 


. OW plant them in pots filled with go 
Farth, in a ſheltered ſituation till rooted; 
7 fter which the pots ſhould be plunged 
Into a moderate hot-bed, 
2 dring them forward in a ſhort time, tho”. 
petter if planted into the pots in Octo- 


Which will 


Per, that they might be weil rooted be- 
fore they are put on the hot bed, where- 


py they would be capable of bearing a 
much larger quantity of fruit than thoie 


evelyn tranſplanted ; or, if planted into 
Pots at this ſeaſon, and kent thady the 
Jollowing ſummer, clear from runners, 
hey will be in good order to force the 
Dext ſeaſon. 
4 cen a proviſion made ot plants 1 in time, 

ney ſhould be tr anſplanted with good 
and pur 
| and there will be no 
Pecafion tor planting them in pots; but 


8 
0 
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the borders about old fruit 


and” noi, rotten dung 7 


| ing frames, 


at this fealon, 


: Na I er 


But where there has net 


the plants ſhould have been kept clear 
trom runners, and to ſingle heads the 
foregoing ſummer z for 1! permitted to 

ena our runners or ſuckers from their 
des, the principal roots will have been 
lo much weakened, as not to produce 
much fruit when forced. The earth 
of hot-beds, wherein ftrawberries are 


planted, ſhould be loamy and frong, 


but not enriched much with dung, 
which will prevent their fruiting in plen- 
ty. Theie beds muſt not be kept cover- 
ed Cloiely ; but the plants ſhould have 
a large ſhare of air, eſpecially when in 

lower, at which time the plants will re- 
quire to be retreſhed with water, but 
the watcrings mult be perlormed with 
difcretyon, Lo have early fruit in forc- 
begin to add heat, whether 

tie; but, tor the earlier fruits, 

Detter dung, 5 bec aute the 

equal; dung, 
being often dampetl by 

great ſnows, or wet, is ſubject to _tofe 

its heat: when the trees 1475 been forc— 

ed, great Care mult be taken to Keep up 
the heat; if ney are neglected, and the 
air no! kept nearly to the ſame tempe- 
rature, the bloYoms will fall off, and no 
fruit wil ſucceed them. 
clole they 


dung 01 
lire is 
heat 


1 
may be Kept more 


it kept too 
{e:Go0M ſucceed weill, the! e- 
tore it is nit Proper to at pply tlie heat 
too ear 15 be e chis 


7 san! 


1s Often 
ir too cold to be 
the he it be not 
Beginning of this 
mouth, the blottoms will not appear till 
the Degzinning of next month, wher the 
is lels ſeverc, and the fruit will 
be ripe aimott as curly as thoſe forced 
all Lecin iber. ; 


month 
untavourablte, and then 
admitted to th 
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Fruits in Prime, or jet laſting. 


Pears, Veliacher.c, colmar, virgo— 


| leute, ambrette, epine d'Hyver, St. Ger- 


main, ot. Auguſtine, winterbuerre, Mar- 
tin ſec, winter boncretien, citron d'Hv- 
ver, rouſſelette d'Hyver, Franc- real, bu- 
gi, or bergamot de Vaſque, bergamot 
d Holland, muſcat Alleman, ronville, 
portal, beſi de Caiiloy, and beſi de 
Chaumoutclie from eſpaliers; the ca- 
dillac, black pear of Worceiter, Eng- 
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Iſh warden, and the Pickering. Ap- 
ples, golden pippin, nonpareil, French 
pippin, golden ruſſet, Wheeler's ruſſet, 


Pile's ruſſet, Harvey apple, Kentiſh ptp- 


pin, Holland pippin, aromatic pippin, 


Eirton pippin, winter pearmain, mon— 


ſtrous rennet, pear rullet, aromatic ruſ- 
{et, John apple, winter queening, pomme 
roy, pomme d'apis, winter gilliflower; 


alſo nuts, almonds, ſervices, medlars, 


and grapes, where carefully preſerved, 
by cutting the branches wit) a knot or 


Joint of the vine, and hanging them in 


a dry room, not to touch, that the air 
may paſs freely. Grapes have been 
preſerved good until the end of Febru- 


ary, but it muſt be the Frontiniac, and 


other late torts, ; 


Work to be done in the Plealure-Garden, 


In froſty weather cover beds of ranun- 


culus's, anemonies, hyacinths, and other 


choice flowers: ſuch as are not come up 


may be covered with bark, peas hauim, 
or other light covering, which will admit 


the air, but prevent the iroit penetrating; 
beds of flowers come up muſt be arched 
over with hoops, and covered with mats 
or cloths ; if not protected from froſt at 
this ſealon, their leaves will be killed, 

whereby the roots are many times de- 
ſtroyed; in mild weather they ſhould be 


uncovered, and expoticd to the air, if 
too cloſely covered they are apt to take 
dump and mould, which cauſes them to 


decay; this covering ſhould be continu— 


ed till the weather is warm, or it is bet- 


ter not to uic it: hyacinths, narciſſus's, 
and other bulbous-rooted flowers, whoſe 
leaves do not yet appear above ground, 
may be covered with tanners bark; froſt, 
in ſevere winters, frequently deſtroys 
the roots. In wet land, where beds are 
raiſed above the paths, there thouid be 
tan, litter, or dung, laid in the paths, 
or the froſt will enter, and weaken or kill 
thoſe on the ſides of the beds. This 
merhed is practiſed by floriits in Hol- 
land, who preſerve their flower roots bet- 
terthan the Engliſh gardeners do, tho” 
the winters there are more ſevere. Co- 
ver pots and tubs of feed ing flowers in 
hard troſts, and great ſnows; where 


can, without diſturbing their roots; fil 


are drawn, it will weaken their flowers; 


guarded from great rains, they ſhould 


min, which, tor want of other ooch 


theſe pots are not plunged into the earth, 7 
there ſhould be tan, litter, or dung, laid 
about them. In mild weather plant ſuch 
roots of ranunculus's, anemonies, and“ 
tulips, as were kept out of the ground 

to retard them, to ſucceed thoſe planted 

in autumn; this ſhould not be done 
when the earth is over wet: if there be 
much rain after they are planted, or hard 
froſt, the beds muſt be covered with 
mats, ſtraw or peas haulm. Turn over 
heaps of compoſt, that the froſt may mel. 
low them, and break the clods ; make 


new heaps of compoſt in mild weather, 


as there is more leiſure for doing it, than 
when the ſeaſon is advanced, and other 
works require attention; theſe ſhould. 
have time to lie and ſweeten before they 
are uſed, Toward the end of this month, 
if the ſeaſon be mild, pick off decayel | 
leaves from auriculas, and take the earth 
from the tops of the pots as low as you 


the pots with treſh rich earth to the 
ſtems, but be careful no earth fall a. 

mongſt their leaves; this will ſtrengthen 
their flowers, and prepare their offset? 
with fibres for parting. Obſerve to place 


the pots where they may be ſhelterd ? 
from troſts, underglaſſes, mats, or cloths; 
the froſt will blight the buds forming A 
in the center of the plants; let them 21 
have free air in mild weather; if they 3 


nor ſhould they ve kept too dry; tho 


have moderate thowers in mild weather? 
the belt method, where there are u 
frames, is to place the pots as clo.e 48 
poſſible, in ſome well ſheltered ütuatiob, * 
as ſoon as they are treſh earthed ; and 1 
make an awning of hoops over them, ! 
covered with mats or tarpaulins in ba! 8 


weather, e. [fly taken off when the wen 


ther is favourable, Choice carnation 
ſhould be guarded from heavy rains 
ſnow, and ſevere froſt, often deſtructst 
to them; thete muſt have much free at 
in imid weather; prote-cthem from ve 


will deſtroy them; particularly rats ant J 
mice, hares or rabits ſeldom leave all 4 
in their reach; the iparrows alſo oi: e 
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18 © ſome new dung, thrown on an heap to 
ad I > warin tor about ten or twelve days, and 
ede rarned to mix the parts well together, 
ne z in the ſame way practited fr c cumber 
be beds, to make hot beds to jow the 
rd | e ſorts of annual flowers upon, 
ith as the amaranthus tricolor, cockscomb, 
ver 1 globe amaranthus, diamond ficoides, 
el. double ſtramonium, ſome of the ſorts 
ike ot the annual tender Ketmia and Me- 
ber, Hoongera, and other tender kinds, that 
nan they may be brought {orward to flower; 
her plan: 5 raited early will be ſtronger than 
ulld Ftnole ſown later in the ſeaſon ; "a by 
hey this method you may expo? to obtain 
nth, S. g god ſeeds from all the fort: : many will 
hel not produce any in this id when 
art not brought torward in the ſpring. 
you Prune up wilderne!s trees, and flower- 
fil ng ſhrubs, their ſhoots muſt not be 
the ſuortened; that will prevent their flower- 
ll a ing: dig the ground in wilderneſs quar- 
then ters, clear it from the roots of all hurt- 
tet ful weeds ; this will be of ſervice, and 
place BY add a neatneſs to the wilderneſs: in do- 
tercd Ing this be careful not to diſturb the 
othsz F oots of wood plants, intermixed under 
ming Me trees for the fake of their flowers. 
them 5 . dow the ſeeds of auriculas and pol:an- 
they Thus's in mild weather, if neglected in 
wers; Petober and November; where the pots 
tho 4 re guarded from much wet the plants 
hould vill often come up in good tine. If 
ther: he, ſhould not come up the firlt ſpring, 
re 10 Ihe earth (hould not be diſturbed ; ſoimne— 
oC > Wines they will come up in autumn or 
ation, 4 ie following ſpring. 
; and Plants now in Flower in the open 
them, 1 Win er aconite, helleboraſtet or = ars- 
in ba! "Woot, true black hellebore, or cheiſtinas 
e wer NF le, ſome ſingle anemonies, blue and 
nation White winter hyaciaths, carly ftarry hy as 
rain Finth, polyauthus's, primroles, tingle 
ructie Mow drops, black hellcbore with gieen 
Tee ait 5 wers, rouud-Jleav'd fpring cyclamen, 
Mm vc Mexrts-cale,. or panſies, yellow Hipine 
r tooch 111 n, Cyprels narciſſus. 
ats ant 3 3:4 cinal Pauls ACN galſhe ed fir we 
anf Nt White and bla ack nz alen-har, golden 
often ; 4 baiden-hair, aiarabacca, 61 eenworth, 


9 At the latter end of this month provide 


per 


2 


4 Sy p:el; Cones, ivy berries, Pinetiee 
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7 pick out the heart or inner leaves. 
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ramble, nur 


all 
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cones, and the following roots, ſmallage, 


birthworth, arum, ſwallowwort, aſpara- 


gus, ſpleenworth, maſterworth, beet, 
biſtort, briony, bugloſs, dwarf elder, 
leſter celandine or pileworth, iris, or oris; 
dragon, elecampane, eryngo, dropworth, 
male and female tern, fennel, greater 
gentian, Jiquorice, monk: rhubarb, alt= 


ſander, dock, henbane mandrake, ſpig+ 
nel, piony, butterbur, parſley, hogs fen- 
nel, valerian, meadow 


axitrage, Solo- 
mon's ſeal, madder, orchys or ſatyrion, 


white ſaxifrage, ſkirret, and tormentil. 


Theſe roots e better for uſe, when 
taken up before they begin to ſhoot. 


From the Labizs MAGAZINE. 


Innocence preſerved ; being the adwen- 


tures of Vijs Arabella R- —y 
A narrative founded ou ſome late ex- 
traordimar; matiers of fatt. 


N that delightful ſeaſon, when the 
nimble footed Hor prepares the 
glorious chariot and hurſes of the ſun, . 
ready tor his mounting between three 


and four in the morning, and nature 


appears arrayed in her gayeſt dreſs, 
to lalute him at his ftirit letting out 
on his courſe, young Belmour ro'e 
early from his bed, to talie the fragran- 


cy ot the gentle gales of Zephycas, 
and 


enjoy the refreſhing pleaſures 
of a morning walk, Pleaſures but lit- 
tle experienced by Belmour, fince his 
Quitting the college to harbour a- 
mong the rakes ot the temple: with 
whom he gencrally careiied the bot- 
tie to ſuch unſeaſunable hours, 
rendered him inca able of riſing till 
about noon=time ; nor, indeed, had he 


been ſtirring ſo early this morning, if he 


could have found any reit in his bed; 
but neither the fatig ne ot his laſt night's 
the wine he had dranks 
could procure him any ſleep there: as 
repole was driven from thence by 
the thcughts of a beautiful ohject, 
whole extraordinary charms had When 
ſo much the tubje$ of his contem Vation 
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to Vaux-hall. 
had not been long in the walks before 


Touny avoid taking 
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the night before, and had left ſuch a 
deep impreflion | in his memory, that it 


was not in the power of any thing elſe 


to intertere with his ideas, or expel the 


lovely image one moment trom his 
breaſt. 


Belmour, at the defire of Townley, 


his intimate companion aud general 
partner in his diverſions, had agreed, 
the preceding evening, to take a trip 
1hele two gentiemen 


they obſerved a young lady, whoſe per- 


Jon ſo much commanded the attention of 


the whole aſſembly, winch was very 
numerous that night, that it was im- 


poſſible for her to eſcape their notice. 


All the gentlemen pretent were enrap- 


turcd with her youth, beauty, fine 
ſhape ana genteel air, and beſtowed the 


grenteſt commendations on them; while 


the ladies were not the leſs engaged 
with her charms, though in a different 


manner; as they were endeavouring to 


detract from whatever appeared amia- 
ble in her to the other ſex, and to find 
a fault where nature had ſcarce admit- 


ted the leaſt imperfection to appear. 


For, ſuch is the peculiar vanity of the 


female lex, that notwithſtanding the 


ſuperior excellency of the young Jady's 
perional pertections, yet there was not 


a woman preſent, but imagined herſelf 
to be fully as handſome 3; and every one 


of them was traming objections to the 
regularity, delicacy, or proportion of 
ſome particular feature or lunb, where- 
In, they ſeverally piqued themiclves with 
having the adva; atage of her. So ob- 


| ſtinately blind is eavy, and ſuch is the 


power of her banetul intoxication, as 
to render the greateſt excellencies, either 
of body or mind, obnoxious and dita— 


greeable to thoſe that are under her in- 


fluence, by envceavouring, as in this 
caſe, to convert real beauties into im- 
aginary blemiſhes : but it was tar o- 
therwile with Belmour andihis compa— 
nien. | 
He himſelf was poTefied with ſuch a 
good taite, and jutc diicerainent, that 
nothing excellent in art or nature could 
e!cape his obtervation. 


Neither could 
notice of- this 


beautiful perſon, whom they had met WE 


by chance two or three times in the 
walks; in a word, ſuch was the force 


of her charms, that both theſe gentle. 
men became pertectly enamoured with 
her, and reſolved, in their minds, to 


endeavour at attaining ſome knowledge 


of who ſhe was and where ſhe lived. 


Belmour, being of a very open dif. 
poſition, firſt declared his reiolution to 
Townley, not owning it as the effect of 


any paſſion he had conceived tor the la. 
dy, but only urging it as a gratification 
of a curioſity, which prompted him to 
* diſcover who this young: and beautiful 


itranger was. 


Townley readily agreed t to ſecond 
him in his deſign, as he declared himſelt 


to be prompted by the ſame motive; 
which, though each of them repreſent- 
ed it to the other under the veil of ex. _ 
traordinary curiolity, was, in effect, no. 
thing leſs than the ardent paſſion of love, 


that her eyes had kindled in their bo- 
ſoms, therefore they never ſulfered her 
to eſcape out of their fight during the 
whole evening. At the concluſion of 
the entertainment, the young lady and 


her company, which was a tall, thin, 


lank, elderiy gentleman of a very yel- 
low complexion, and a thort, fat, ſquab 
gentlewoman, took water in a pair of 


oars; and our two young ſparks took 
boat likewiſe, ordering their waterman »* 


to land them wherever the other boat 
went to. 


The converſation of Belmour and his 


companion, during the evening, was 
chiefly upon the charms of the young 


lady; and in conjectures on whom thetv0 Þ 


other perlonages were, that accompant 


ed her. 


obiervations that he had made on th: 


reſer vedneſs of her behaviour, mor! 
rightly judged otherwiſe ; efſpectully 


with regard to the gentleman, who |: 
remarked ſhe never ſpoke to, unleis he 
firit directed his diſcourſe to her, 
he ſeemed to take every opportunity d, 


1 05 


fo doing, though ſhe generally retur nel 8 


it with an air af indifference. 


whiz 
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Theie Belmour would have E 
be either her father and mother, or tw 
ear relations; but Townley from fon: 
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eturne 
per that had been beſpoke there, to a 


| owing him to be accidental ; 
3 Fleeing them enter the ſame tavern, be- 

gan to entertain ſome ſuſpicious notions 
| = their defign. | 
Belmour and Townley called for or: 
room; and would fain have poſted them- 
ſelves in one of thoſe which was near- 
Zeit the door, that the lady might not 


4 
8 


2 to the drawers : 


To 
21 bf the gentleman in the laced coat, and 


6. zoing away. 
3" bey their commands; but unfortunate- 
tor Touney and his companion, he 


The lady and her company landed at 
> York-buildings ſtairs, from whence they 
* walked up to "the Strand, and croſſing 


the way, they went into the Lebeck's- 


head. Belmour and his companion fol- 


| lowed at a diſtance, and came into the 


* ſame houle, juſt as the elderly gentle- 


ö 5 man was at the bar ordering a ſupper 


for his company that were gone up ſtairs: 
andd indeed the gentleman had not only 
Wperceived their cloſe attendance on him 


© and the ladies, in the walks, but allo 


oblerved their boat following bis on the 
Vater, though having lolt ſight of them 
after his landing, he imagined their fol- 
but, on 


ſcape their further purſuit on ker de- 
parture; ; but thoſe rooms being already 


taken up with company, they were o- 
pliged to content themſelves with one 
"above ſtairs. 

3 Townley, who had often frequent- 


ed this tavern, was pretty well known 
| theretore calling tor a 

Þottle of wine, he aſked the waiter that 
whether he knew any thing 


e two ladies that came in a little be- 
ore them? The waiter told him that 


[ e had lighted them up ſtairs, and that 
he gentleman had immediately follow- 


ed him down again, and beſpoke a ſup- 


| . at the bar; but declared he could 
not recollect that he had ever ſeen any 


pf the three perſonages there betore. 
Upon this Townley ordered a tow] 


for himſelf and his companion, and 
1 Epping the drawer half a crown, gave 
Y um a ſtrict charge to let them know 


when the gentleman called for the rec- 
oning, and when the company was 
The drawer promiſed to 


vas ſent out by his maſter with a ſup- 
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chamber in the Temple to bed. 


35 
gentleman's houle in Vork buildings, 
at the time when the two ladies and the 
gentleman leit the tavern z and he did 
not come back again till ſome time at- 
ter a coach had carried the company off. 

The drawer finding the gentleman 


and the two ladies gone at his return, 


had only time to enquire which way 
the coach went; when running up ſtairs, 
he informed Bebnour and 'Fownley, 
that he had been ſent out when the com- 
pany had left the houſe, but that the 
coach was but juſt gone away trom the 
door, and had have. up the Strand. 
Townley gave him a heaity damn for 
not executing h's commiilion better, by 


leaving word with ſome of the other 


waiters to perform his commands; and 


Paying their reckoning, our two ſparks 


ſet out atter the coach. They rambled 
up the Strand till they came to South- 


_ ampton-flreet, and then turned up in- 
to Covent-garden ; but could not trace 


any coach that had three perſons in it, 


or that had any one dreſſed like the com- 


pany they were in purſuit of. | 
xceedingly vexed and chagrined at 

this diſappointment, they went into the 
Role in Bridges-ſtreet, and called for a 
bottle to alleviate their ſorrows, over 
which they toaſted the young lady by | 


the name of the beautitul Vaux-hall 


ſtranger ; and after ſome bitter execra- 
tions on the poor drawer, for neglect _ 
of duty, each of them adjourned to his 
But 
the. beauty of the young lady, and the 
vexation at being difappointed in the 
purtuit of her, ran 1o ſtrongly in the 


head of Belmour, that, as we before 


related, it entirely deprived him of his 


-Night's reſt; and mak him ſeek for re- 
iy nt from his excr utiating thoughts 


in a morning's walk. 
Townley paſſed his time not much 


better than his companion; tho' Bel- 


mour had not entertained the leaſt 
thought of the former's being any way 
captivated by the lady's charms, which 
he found had already made ſuch a ha- 
vock in his own heart; otherwiſe he 
would never have called upon him at his 
chambers, to deſire his company to take 

F 2 4 walk 
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a walk in the park. Urging in excuſe, 
that it was a thame to lay a bed ſuch a 
delightful morning; for "y ſo doing 
they ſhould Jo.e half the pleaiure the 
ſcaſon afforded, 

Belmour's coming thus early to call 
upon him, was no little matter of ſur— 
priſe to Townley, ** Why, how now, 
Frank, ſays he, what the devil has diſ- 
turbed you io (von ? I fear the young 
lady that we ſaw at the gardens has not 
permitted you to ſleep: indeed, replies 

elmour, ſhe has Ht given me much 
moleſtation, tho! 15h the vexation at our 
fruitleis purſuit, pt the warmneſ(s of 
the night have not ſuffered me to relt 
as uſual ; but the finene(s of the morn— 
ing ſcems to make ample amends. 
Come, Jack, ſtir, and let us take a walk 
in the park together,” © With all my 
heart, ſays Townley, perhaps we may 
there light on ſome new irolic that may 
drive away all thought> of our laſt 
night's miſchance; but ſuppoling we 
hall traced the lady home ; pray, Frank, 
what expectations could have ariſen to 
you from thence !”—* Very few, in- 
_ deed, anſwered Belmour, unless could 
have ound means to get introduced to 
her company but what hope» had you, 
Jack, from the purſuit ? — Why re 
lays Townley, as I judged her to be 
ſome young nlley, juit taken into keep. 
ing, by the old gent.eman that was wich 
her, I had {ome thoughts, if we could 
have diicovered where he had planted 
her, to have prevented his engrofling 
luch a fair purchate entirely to himſelt. 
For indeed, trank, ſhe fees to deferve 
a much better partner than what ſhe 
has got, —What the devil ſhould ſuch 
an old laltow faced hunks do with ſuch 
a young blooming bud ot beauty? In- 
deed, lays Belmonr, I cannot come in 
to your opin on of her being in ke-ping; 


—— — 


for there ſeemed to be ſuch an air of 


modeity in her face, that perfectly for- 
pid any one who ovlerved her, to en- 
tertain the leaſt thought againſt her vir: 

tue.—Phaw ! damn it, Frank K, replies 
the other, I find von do not kno the 
town yet. — Modeſty! why, I have fecn 
„ girl at her ticit entrance upon the 


the land, 


really 


town, as modelt as the pureſt virgin in“ 
a nunnery. Well, come, lays Belmour, 
of the ſprins, = 


you Joie all the pleature 
by lying in bed fo long in the morning; 
up and let us be walking, that we may 7 
get back again before the ſun comes out | 
too hot. 


Townly was ſoon up and dreſt, when # | f 


they ſteered together towards the park; 
where we ſhall leave them, walking arm 
in arm up the Mall towards Backing. 


ham-nouſe, While we give the reader 


Httle information of their characters 
and occupation; which by this time 


| pert ape he mah he delirous of obtain 


ing. 
Belmont was a vonng 0 of 


fortune. be; Ng heir to a large eſtate; | 1 


and had not long lett the untverſity of 
Cambridge, to co.nplete his ſtudics in 
the Temple: where his father had 
pia ed him, with a view to his attain- | 
ing ſuch a knowledge of the laws of 


bi: hun the beiter to manage that e- 
ſtate, which would ſome time or other 
come into his potſeſſion; and prevent 
his being defrauded by atturneys, flew: 
ards, or bailiffs on the one hand, or 
injured by his tenants or neighbours, on 
the other. As he had nct as yet been 


long enough in town to be corrupted by 


Its vices, ſo he was naturally poſſeſſed of 
a i{uiſncient ſhare of virtue, and good 
ſenſe, to withitand them: though in 


compliance with the taſte of ſome of 
his companions, of which Townley 
was the chief, he ſometimes gave way 2 


to ſuch levities, as his un underſtand- 


ing could not ſeriouſly approve of. Fer 
thougn he was polite in his behaviou', “ 


yet he polleſſed a very ſedate turn of 7 


mind; except when company and the * 
bottle, wherein were his greateit ex- 
ceiles, induced him to be otherwiſe. 

Townley was a_young fellow, very 
deſtitute either of vir uous or gencrous 


principles; he at firit ſtudied the 
for the 
winch Abe it would have been but 


very mall, had not an old crots aunt,“ 2 
whom, by his wild behaviour, he badi = 4 
very much ditob.iged, | happened 1— 79 
4 


as would be ſufficient to ena. 
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colate, went to take a turn or two in 
the gardens; whither Belmour and 
Townley immediately followed them; 
being both fully bent upon not neglect- 
ing this opportunity, that fortune had 
ſo favourably given them, either of 
getting acquaintance with the young 
lady, or finding out where they lived. 

And Townley was fully reſolved to take 
the firſt occaſion that offered of accoſt- 
ing her; which he thought himſelt the 
more at liberty to do, as the old gen- 
tleman, who had been in company the 
night before, was now abſent. 

e continued i in our next. 1 


* X{XXXXREXENE 
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e s of the Hiſtory * L ady 


| Shelly. 
I HI S was no bad ſetting out, ſhe : 
1 therefore, by the adviſe of the 
clergyman before mentioned, diſmiſled 
all the old ſervants, that were then a- 
bout her, (nurſe excepted). Her good 
nature, and ealy fortune, gained her 
genteel acquaintance; nor do I find 
there can be any thing alledged to her 
prejudice, but the carrying on this love 
intrigue, which has turned out happily 
at lait. Mr. Shelly no ſooner read the 
declaration in his favour, than he im- 
mediately ſet forward to the father, who 
he found at home. After the compli- 
ments proper on the occaſion, he by 
gentle degrees diſcloſed his buſineſs, 


which the old gentleman received with - 


all the politeneſs requiſite, but at the 
, aſſured him he had diſpoſed 
of his daughter ; and hoped he had gi- 
ven her too good an education, aided 
by her good ſenſe, to diſpute his will. 
This rebuff he bore as well as could be 
expected ; being previoully informed of 
his miſtreſs's reſolutions, he took his 
leave in a very genteel manner, and'the 
old gentleman went in queſt of his 
daughter, to whom he imparted the 
whole affair; ſhe tacitly heard his com- 


„ gie inteſtate, and thereby came into the 
r, | N Jottetbon of about 200 l. per annum, 
85 which otherwiſe he could not have had 
170 the leaſt hopes of, if the old lady had 
y made a will; but a fever, that ſoon 
ut rendered her delirious, prevented it. 
Soon after this gift of fortune fell into 
en. 1 is hands, he relinquiſhed his ſtudy of 
k; the law, tho he kept his chambers for 
n the conveniency of his pleaſures ; and 
g by giving himſelf up to the moſt ſen- 
14 ſual indulgencies of his appetites, he 
ers pecame a perfect town-rake. 
me When our two young ſparks had < 
in- 3 eached the upper end of the Mall, 
Townley fat down on a bench, near 
tome cows, in order to divert himſelf 
te; Awith ſome diſcourſe with the girls that 
of Fold milk: the dialogue between him 
in and the milk girls would not be very 
had entertaining, and perhaps too groſs, if 
ain e ſhould repeat it; therefore, leaving 
; of "Ft, we ſhall inform the reader, that the 
ena · _—_— of the morning invited 
t e- them to walk further, and the diſpute 
ther Fas, which way they ſhould take. Bel- 
ent mour being for a walk up the Green 
icw- Park, and ſo into Hyde Park; but 
, or IF . who did not ſo much love 
3, on Aolitude, was more inclined to go and 
been fake a breakfaſt at Ranelagh. To this 
dby Wt laſt Belmour conſented, only urg- 
ed of ing, that whether they returned by 
good fand, or by water, yet the ſun would 
11 in; zauſe them to have a very hot journey 
e of Pack again. 
ynicy Nothing extraordinary happened in 
ay heir going through Chelſea- fields, till 
tand. hey came to the breakfaſting- room at 
. For Fanelagh, where they ſat down to a 
viou', t of tea, and bread and butter; but 
un of hey had not half finiſhed their break. 
id the t before the young lady, and the gen- 
tex. Rewoman who was with her the pre- 
le. feding evening at Vauxhall, entered 
, very We room. They called for ſome cho- 
1cr05 Plate, and ſat down at a very ſmall dif- 
- laws Wnce from Belmour and his friend; 
rrune, ho both were too deeply engaged in 
n but ntemplating the amazing charms of 
aut, is beautiful young creature, to regard 
e b: aa 0 BY their own breakfaſt. 


| The ladies having drank their cho- 


mands to think no more of him, but re- 


ceive lord — as her future huſband. 


Now 


' 
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Now was her prudence and virtue at the 
telt, unwilling to diſobey a father, who 
had fo mdulgently brought her up; yet 
more to make herſelf wretched all her 
days, ſhe determined to fe-k her friend, 
where ſhe met with her lover, and then 
it was agreed, they ſhould be privately 
married at the houſe of Mils Friendly, 
and then wait for an opportunity either 


to diſcioſe their marriage, or abſcond. 


During theſe tranſactions, lady Shelly 
obſerved ſhe had never heard him peak 
of his father, who was as noble in his 
by birth and 
fortune, ſhe determined therefore, at 
their next meeting, to enquire if he had 


informed him with the ſtep he was go 


ing to take, rightly dats; without 
the countenance of one of their parents, 
ſhe might put it too much in a man's 
power to u'e her as he pleas'd. Mr. 
Shelly very affectionately aſiured her, 
his tather was no ſtranger to the unal- 
terabie love he bore her, nor to her cha- 
racer, and the reſt of her family; and 
in his anſwer, which I received this day, 
he expreſſed the higheſt ſatisfaction, that 


I can be a means to prevent ſo deſerv- 


ing a lady from the miſerable union her 
father (too worldly minded) has intend- 
ed for her; ſtill adding, his father pre- 


ferred the happineſs of his children be- 


fore all the vain acquiſitions that riches 
or honour could beftow : he has like. 
wiſe inſiſted on my bringing you imme- 


diately, on our elopement, to his ſcat, 


that he may endeavour, by his tender- 
neſs, to make up the lols of your 5 ta- 
ther's, 
Nothing now remained, but to fix on 
the day that was to unite them for ever, 


and it was agreed ſhe ſhould appear at 


home as uſual, only permitting him to 
be a partner in her chamber of a night, 
which could be cafily effected, by means 
of a private ſtair-caſe that led to her 
room, which was remote from her fa- 


ther's; a tavourite tervant who attend -. 


ed on her, was to let him in thro” the 

garden; this important atfair being ſet- 
fled, the next morning was determined 
tor their wedding, and thus they paited. 
Her apparent obedience to her ſather's 


of lord — ; 


commands, rendered all to paſs quietly © 
at home; nor was he in any great hurry 
tor the wedding, witely thinking, her 


noble lover's aſſiduity might in time 


bring her inclinations to coincide with 
his will. She paſſed the night with more 


tranquility than ſhe expected, yet could 


not well reconcile her ingratitude to a 


father, who in every action of his life 


(this only excepted) had been very in- 
dulgent. The morning however ſoon 


diſperſed all theſe gloomy thoughts, and 
ſhe obtained leave as uſual, to pals the 
day with her friend, who was not once 
there ſhe met her lover ſmi- 
ling with a hridegroom's joy, and ſoon 


ſuſpected : 


atter breakfaſt the prieſt performed the 
ſacred ceremony; the remainder of the 


day paſt in joy and pleaſure, and about. 


, 


the time ſhe thought her father was re- 


tired, ſhe and her huſband waited at the 


garden gate, where the faithful Miri 


preſently uſhered them to their apart- 


ment. os | 
As ] am not writing a volume, I ſhall : 


paſs over the repeated requeſts of her fa. 
ther to ay an end to the long courtſhip 
It 1s Rent to ſay, * 


he began to be very urgent, juſt when 4 


the found her ſhape greatly increaſing, 


ſhe pretended an indiſpoſition, and beg 
ged leave to go with Miſs Friendly to 
her country-ſeat, and that on her return 
his deſire ſhould be complied with. This 


diſſimulation had the deſired effect; ſhe + 


obtained her father's conſent, 453 le. 
with Maria packed up what was though 
neceſſary for her journey, which ſhe pru. 
dently took care ſhould be all her ſtock 


Miſs Friendly's coach appearing, pre- 3 


vented the parting from being tos. 
mournful; however, tears were hed on?! 
both fides.. They dined at the friend, 
houſe, and then, after thanking her in 


very en terms for the protection 1 | 1 


encouragement ſhe had beſtowed 0! 


them, Mr. Shelly made her a very g gehn. 1 


teel preſent, and ſet off for his father] 
ſeat, where they were received with un 
alrected tendernets and reſpect, which 


greatly allevjated the anxiety ſhe felt u | 
this act of diſobedience and abſence trol 7 I 


her father. 
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7 Che was no ſooner ſettled, than ſhe 
Ty: rote in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms to her 
ir. Father, begged his forgivenels for this 
me! 4 + mark of her undutifulneſs; Wa 
ith ing, if ſhe had conſented to wed lord 
ore „her life muſt have been miſera- 
ulld le; as on the contrary, ſhe had now 
02 3 he faireſt proſpect of uninterruped hap- 
life Pineſs: then acquainted him how long 
in. he had been married, and expected to 
oon bare a young partaker ol her joy 
and 1 ery ſoon. Before an anfwer could ar- 
the. Five, ſhe preſented to her delighttul 
ne Hhuſband a daughter, which promiſcd by 
mi. As apparent ſtrength a long lite. Soon 
oon Aer this the received a letter from her 
the! © Ti wherein he ſo far torgave ber 
the s to deſire her abſence; and that it ſhe 
Don ould hear he had chote a houte-kecper 
$ re. In her room, on whom he ſhould be- 
- the Pow that fondneſs and tortune the had 
lic Prteited, not to be ſurpriſed, for he had 
art. get youth enough left, to ſpend it with an 
ee Iercecable companion. This occaſioned 
ſhall: 4 laugh, and no more was thought a- 
r fa. Pout it. By her father: in-law's advice 
rtſhip 3 be at fix months placed her little dar- 
o ſay, Jing with a nurſe ot great credit in the 
when if 1ghbourhood, and very little after 
aſing, is ſne had a moſt jevere fit of illnels, 
ber. d was perſuaded to go to the {ſouth 
ly % F Fronce tor the recovery of her health. 
tum Pne unexpected accident or other kept 
This 4 hem there ſeveral years, in the mean 
© ſhe + me her indulgent father in- law had an 
1d ſh poplectic fit, and word was ſent to 
ought em of it, deliring their immediate 
e pri. 1 elence. Ne 
ock bey baſted their departure, but an 
„ pre. 2 accountable heavinets hung on Mrs. 
# 100 belly, which ſhe could neither account 
ned r, nor ſhake off. On their arrival at 
riend er tather's, the ſolemn appearance of 
her in Me ſervants {till added to her anxiety, 
on and bd no ſooner did the enter her tather 8 
'& 0! amber than the tell into a {woon, 
ry ger Fon which ſhe was with difficulty re- 
Father! - N 208 ed; when ſhe came to herlelt ſhe 
ith un Pauired for her daughter, who the 


ppoled was now at home, being in 


ir tenth year, but ſhe received infor- 
tion the was at a boarding-ſchool a 


bw miles off ; this fatistied her, and 


conſequence. 


thought, it Would be better to let he 
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ſhe retired to her chamber. The old 
gentleman then took an opportunity ta 
inform his ſon, that, by the ſtrangeſt 


accident in the world, his little. daugh- 
ter had wandered away from her nurle's. 


about tix years ago, and notwithſtand- 


ing the moſt diligent enquiry ſhe has 
never been heard of ſince, the nurſe 


went out of her ſenſes, and, continued 
he, is now confined in a mad houle ; 
he then pertuaded him to be very cau- 
tious in the recital to his wife, as he 
feared it would prove of the greatett_ 


The diſtraction of Mr. Shelly is bet- 
ter imagined than deſcribed, ſome mi— 
nutes he raved, and was almoſt in nurſe's. 
condition, however, recollecting him- 
ſelf as well as he was able, he put all 
his truſt in that Providence, who orders 
all things for the beſt ; he ſtill hoped 


he might one day or other meet with 
his dear Emilia, 


His father's ſudden 
illneſs gave him an opportunity to ad- 
drels her in the following manner. 
* You ſee, my dear, the ways of Pro- 
vidence are dak and intricate, this, 
however, we may conlole ourielves with, 


that whatever is, is right: my fathers 


tudden diſo der, every one mult have 
expected to have terminated in his 
death; yet you ſee he is in pexſect 
health, nor knew of our being ſent for; 
we ſhould be careful not to aggravate 
misfortunes by repining, but endeavour 
to ſhew a perfect obedience to the will 
of Providence; we hive but one child, 
and yet by a thouſand ways we may be 
deprived ot her; ſuppote we thoul 
hear ſhe was in imminent danger *rom 


a fit of ficknets, or even that death it- 


ſelf had Tnatched her away, is it not. 
God's work ? and we mutt reſign our- 
ſelves.” He was g ing on in this pre- 
paratory manner, when lady Shelly in— 
terrupted him, by ſaying, her mind 
had long foretold what the was jure had 
happened, and begged him to cate her 
anguiſh, by telling what ſhe dreaded to 
know, that her child was dead. XII. 
Shelly now thought to dilcloie the whole 
affair, but catching her lat words, he 
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think ſhe was dead, as tliere was very 
little hopes of recovering her: he there- 


fore told her, that in ſpight of the fKill 
of the moſt eminent phyſicians, a tever 


had carried her off above a twelvemonth 
ago. 


Grief for a time abſorbed all her 
faculties, but her na ural good ſenſe, 


joined with repeated good advice from 


her huſband, and father, reſtored her 
In appearance to her accuſtomed tran- 
quillity ; but the image of her child, 


and the diſappointment of not behold- 
ing its riſing beauties, and cheriſhing 


its infant years, with the fond careſſes 


of an indulgent mother, operated ſo 
ſtrong on her frame, that ſhe relapſed 


into her late weak diſtemper; but by 


the advice of her phyſicians, the remov- 
ed to Bath, and quickly tound its good 


eſfects. | 

'They had not been there above three 
months, when Mr. Shelly received a 
letter from his father, with the news of 
his brother's death, and ſaluted him 
with the title of lord. As he and his 
brother had never heen on good terms, 
he did not grieve immoderately tor his 


death, but made preparation for his 


journey to take poſſeſſion of the eſtate, 
worth about three thouſand per annum. 
Lady Shelly now thought the might ven- 
ture to write again to her father, in 
hopes the addition of a title wouid pa- 
cify and obliterate his reſentment ; nor 
was ſhe deceived, as the anſwer was 
wrote in much milder terms than the 
former; however, he gave her a hint, 
that it was not the cate, nor the de- 
ſerts, of every diſobedient daughter to 
meet with ſuch good fortune; and con- 
cluded with telling her, he would re- 
ceive her as uſual, but if the came on 
the laſt thurſday of the next month, ſhe 
might be an aſtiſtant at his wedding, 
which would abſolutely be on that very 
They both looked on 1t as a 
joke of the old gentleman's, but upon a 
:loſer enquiry they found it abſolutely 
fact. This determined lady Shelly to 
viſit her father directiy, to prevent, if 
poſhble, fo diſagreeable a match, as the 
young lady was but ſixtęen, and he near 
ſixty, Lord Shelly now contulted with 


a youth of about twenty-five, an I 


his father, whether it would not be bet. 
ter to tell her the truth of the fate g 
ber child, for fear any of her family 
ſhould have heard it, and condole with 
her on the occaſion; it was accordingly , | 
agreed, that ſhe ſhould be informed t 
it the next morning. She received it | 
with uncommon fortitude and compo. 


ſure, and ſmiling told him, a ſudden 


gleam ot hope prepoſſeſſed her, that the 
ſhould one time or other find her. 
[To be continued in our next.] 


From the Lapy's MAGAZINE. 


A remarkable Hiſtory of the T. NES f 


of the Spamards, 70 the natives 75 
Florida, after their Conqueſt. | 

J was once my fortue to be preſent. 
at a public execution, the unhappy 
ſubjects of this were partly foreign In. 
dians, the captives of their wars, and 
partly the natives of the place, for 
what the Spaniards called rebellion, 4 
f 


ꝙdꝙß‚Æ'T?Tn > 


The torrures uſed at theſe executions 
are too horrid for a chriſtian ear, bi 
the magnanimity and courage, with 


which theſe unhappy creatures bore 


them, were by far more aſtoniſhing ? 
to him, than all he had before ſeen ii 
a hte of obſervation of them. 45 ö 

The unhappy victims of reveng 
and butchery, were ſeated on the grounl 
in a circle, bound hand and foot; tit 
war captives were to be firſt executed, 
and when with much folemnity an 3 
ceremony, the executioners came t! 
enquire which they were firſt to tak; 


dian of a manly face, and majei! x 
deportment, ſtarted up, calling eage? 8 
ly to the executioners in his own Ja 
guage, me, take me fiſt; and if 30 
are men, as you chriſtians ſeem prov 
to call yourſelves, take me only: I 
Diſcaptici, the war-captain, who | i 
theſe on to ſlaughter you; and it 36 


would revenge the lives we have take 
tatiate your vengeance all on me. 
have an Indian captain's ſou!, and oY ; 
bear more, and bear it longer ha — 
this 


ment 
65 of 


reſent 


app; 
n In. 
„ and 


„ fot 


Ilion.“ 
tions, 


„ bu 


with 


bore 9 3 


iſing: 


en in 3 
Ponqueſts ſince, nor had a day of the 
Vveng 1 
rount 
t; tits 


Fheſe; and hall give your blood-thir{t . 
9 ng ſachem here, more joy than legions 
3 pf common ſlaves. Ye talk of mercy 
4 and of juſtice ; - if Fe . more tem 


ese their pardon—l1 ied them out; 


Frhat they did was my cct alone, and 
hey are no more guilty of what injuries 
they have done you, than you are of 
my blood and tortures, who are but the 
miniſters of that ſavage tyrant's orders, 
Tue executioners, taking him at his 


"Ford, pointed to the burning pile be- 


Fore him, at which he was to ſuffer; 
and the young hero, fixing at once his 
yes upon it, never took them off again, 


yr turn'd to any other object; but walk- 


Id ſlowly and majeſtically to it, and at 
Pis third ſtep began his death ſong. Jt 


Pith the ſevereſt tortures, if they fall 
Into their enemies hands, to be always 
epared for it, and to ſupport their 
Pirits in it, by commemorating in a 


2Fude ſort of muſick, their own warlike 
©ploits againſt thoſe enemies, who are 
Dow to ſacrifice them to their revenge. 

The youth began his ſong, with fe- 
Picing that he had been an early ene- 
Wy to his country's tyrants; that he 


ad killed a Spaniard when but ten 
Wears old, that he had never ceaſed his 


pſt twenty months gone idle over his 
ad; a day in which his country had 


"Wt by his valour one tyrant leſs to 


cutet) Wrie. | 

y an. When he came to the ſtake, he en- 
men Pred on the particulars of his boldett 
> tab tions, and when his tortures grew to 
an lu. Peir height, and life was hardly enough 
najelir ſupport them: tell, ſays he, with an 
cage. trepid and yet manly voice, tell that 
n Jay Paniard, (pointing to the governor, who 
if 1% a [ſpectator of the horrible ſcene) I 
prod the man who killed his baſe, perfi- 
I Mos father; tell him, continued he, 
ho 1 | the lame tone, this is the hand that 


e out his baſe heart, and toſſed to 


-_ 


e caltera winds that and his perjured 
1 ngue together, to tell his king who 


es beyond the great lake, an Indian, 
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mation at hi 


$ the conſtant cuſtom of theſe hardy 
people, who expect no other than death 


41 
tho” he ſcorns to be a villain, is proud 
to know the way to punith one. His 
ſpirits juſt ſupported him to finiſh the 
laſt period, and he ſunk at once, bav- 
ing, thro” all the courſe of his moſt 
dreadful tortures, given no fign that he 
had conde'cended but to tecl them. 

The rett gave a lond huzza ot accla. 
| behaviour, and each in 
the ſame undaunted manner, met the 
ſame horrid fate When theſe had ſut— 
tered ſingly, a whole troop of the na- 
tives role to die together. 

Theſe walked dujected, filent, and as 


if in all the ag mes of terror, to the 


place of execution ; but arrived there, 
none ſhewed the leaſt fig of fear, or, 
in the bittereſt agonics, the leaſt ſenſe 
of pain, nor once opened his lips, nor 
even litted up his eye-lids, They ſeems | 
ed ſenſible of death in all its terrors, as 
they approached it ; but when they met 
it, not to tear, or think it worth their 
notice; aſtoniſhed at this mylterious be- 
haviour, the ſtranger aſked an old In- 
dian who ſat near el him, the reaſon of 


it; to which the venerable victim made 


the following reply. 

We are to follow them -- But, ſtran- 
ger! whoever thou art, as thou ſeemeſt 
not to be one of thele, judge not ſo 
poorly of the Indian courage, to think 
the agonies that thoſe, and that we 
feel, are the effects of tearing that idle 
phantom death, The Indian courage 
has its riſe trom innocence, we tremble 
not becaufe we go to death, but be- 
cauſe we are guilty, Thoſe who fuſt 
pe: iſhed were worthy of a better for- 
tune; we merit worſe than what we 
feel. We have before fold ourſelves to 
deſtruction, and we but now receive the 
reward ſuch vices cali for. There was 


a time old man, when theſe, who now 
are our tyrannic maſters, were few, 


and weak to us; we gave them leave 
to ſeat themſelves amongſt us, and ſut- 
tered hem to grow too ſtrong to be re- 
ſiſted, and then began to feel we were 
their ſlaves. Our fathers, born to better 


fate, dildaincd to hve without their li- 


berty; and theſe, and we fuw when 
one morning Jul, Grill ored the wüde 
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Indian race extinct, deſtroyed by their 
cwn hands, and by mutual conſent 
hanging on yon fatal trees, 
The matter of theſe men. 
beyond toe vaſt lake, dip 
ſent in {ubmiihve 
friendchip; I & 
thete his 


who hves 
eaſed at this, 

and iued our 
thut he meant 
friends, to 


terms, 
Gt ue 

told us, 
ſervants as won 


teach us the uletul ärts of lite, and 


make us happy; and that out of all that 
were then here, we might ouric byes elect 
whom we moſt LKked, to act fer him 
| Wit) Us. 

Here we agreed with him; but muſt 
we tell the ſeque!? this perfilicus man, 
this butcher ot our tathers, woded us 
with civil words to re- choœ e him. We 
are an honett race, and know no other 
ue of words but to declare onr minds. 
He told us he 


ed us all that our hearts could with, and 
bribed us with what of ail things is moſt 
mas to us, each of us two guns, to ſign 
a writing, withing his ma er to conti- 
nue m in his einployment. We the 
remaining ofispring of thoie parents, 
who chole death rather than flavery, 
choſe alaſs! the very author ot that fla- 
very puricives to be our ruler. What 
had we then to expect, but what we 
feel; bribes never did a real good to 
any; our guns were ſeized fro mus ain, 
by his firtt act of power; and 1 88 
our compiaining'ot his baſeueſs, we are 
accuſed of forming a deſian againſt his 
lite; and now go to d 
his pretence, for what h 
leis of, 


» knows us guilt- 


Ent let us not com lain; we 


meet the juſt reward of our venal pro- 


ſtitution and our credulity. May he 
mect his; and our totures will be de- 
light, to what his pcrjured heart mult 
eroan with. | 
The old man ended here his pathetie 
ſpeech, ane with his companions 
to meet his fate; which, like the reſt, 
they all fu groan; all 
that he ſaid at parting was, lifting 
ey es with fervent $eal-to iu 3 may 
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* 
every man who Rees here alter 
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1.41 his 


know, 


trom our [ad fate, that he who cofters 
him a bride, means but to cut his throat, 


and 15 a Villain. 
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reventied of his faults; 
and we alaſs! believed hint; he promiſ- 


to) die with torture in 


Words are too ſoon forgotten, bis 
may our deitruction hve in the remen. 9 
brance of the lateſt ages, and even our 
torturss then will not be ulclets to the 4 
world. | 1 
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nariu 9. 


1 Have a ſon, who is juſt ten years of 
age; he has been ſome time with z 
French maſter, and i bought the pret:. 
minaries in French and Englith, as loon 

as they were publiſhed by authority, by 
way of exerciſe for bim. But I mi? 
confels, I was to ſtruck with his obler.“ 
vations upon ſome of the articles, that, 
like a fond father, I cannot help teli:n: 
every body, What a deal of wit my fon oy 


h: 48. 
As ſoon as my boy had looked at the 


articles, he alked me, Pray papa, wele⸗ 


theſe articles wrote at frit in French, 


or Engliſh? 


Father. In French, my dear; they 
were ligned in France, child; his grace? 
he duke of Bedford went over to t 
ourt of France to do it. —4 
Son. And why ſhould that be, papa! 
if 1 had been the duke of Bedford, the 
ſwuld have come over here, fo ther: 
ſhould, to fign them, —Why, did no: 
we beat the Freneh ? and did not they 
affront us firſt ? — I am ſure, I haw® 
heurd you ſay fo, Sir, — why then, ther“ 
ought to have aſked pardon. | 
£ath, Ay, but my dear, the great 
folks fettled it fo. 
$02, Pray, papa, are theſe great fold 
a great deal bigger than you ? | 
"fath. No, my dear. 
Seu. Why do they call them gre: 
tolks, then ? 3 
#Fath, Pecauſe, my dear, hey haves 
great places, and great eſtates, and, 
gre:t honour. and do great things; “ 
was they made this peace; and, by. 1.8 
accounts, it is one of che greatelt tin! 
ever traniact 1; {Or the ſateguard, prof 1 
it, and glory of Great - Britain. þ 
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9 Fat. Yes, my dear. 
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don. May I read, papa, and find all 


is out here in the articles? 


43 


Fat. As ſoon as ever things are ſet- 
tled, my dear. 
S732, But pray, 
[The <> 1d eadt ift nd 2d articles. be ſettled. 
Sn. Oh gemini! and ſo we are to Fath. Why, my dea 


Sir, when ſhall we 


wy. 


r, by and by: 


% Fave all Canada! that's pure - ALL a'l in good time; we arc going on in 
B:nada—Lord, I do love to hear (ho' a proper way, to be toon lettled, IL at- 
1 Fam but a child) when Old England ſure you, | 
eets auy thing ;,becaule folks ſay, the is Son. Article zd [ The boy reans again. 
11 often out of pocket ALL Cayada— The ſubjects of France, what Are they 
V. now, papa, how ill-natured it was to have the liberty of filing, and dry 
8 of of Ste, Stintly, to ſay, that we have ing the 6h upon our Newiouy Hand? 
'ha ren up l, and by the very ſecond and! warrant you they I never pay any 
rel. ticle, we have 4 given up to us.— rent for it neither. Why, pray Sir, 
i000. ir Canada! Lord bleſs us—I war- wasn't this ours dt mt and didn't we 
„ by "Mt, you, Sir, its a pure place for trade; take it from them again lately. | 
mi? Wd there are gold and filver mines, and Fatih, Yes, my 8. 
ler. # Hat the inhabitants will buy all their Son. Why then, papa— 
that, Wings of us:—To be ſure, papa, in [Dajhing «avon the rreliminari 05 
lin; . Canada there muſt be a wonderful and ri!ngy 
y {on 4 1 Imber of folks; for maſter Tommy T don't love the F rench, papa, ſol don't, 

"Wiizht's brot der ſays its bigger than and they lou dnt catch our 5 fo 
t che "i L England. 1 1 Was you, Papa, 1 they ſhou' dn't, a p: arcel of — 
were Puld perſuade my uncle, that makes F. uh. Hun! my N don't call 
ench, Mrmingham and Sheffield goods, and names. 

w god father the clothier, and that 893. Why, Sir, was "nt will, 1 
thy i em that courts my ſiſter, and tran'pur.cd latt year for only ſnaring a 
grace v bo lives at Mancheſter, to 30 and et- har ein Hir William's park. ? —and here 
o th: | there. We ier the French to — and then how 

Falb. My dear, the inhabitants of Vo yoiknow they will confine themſelves 
papa“ by hav= no money n them — ſo many len-ues off; if fo, they ſhould 
„ thevi not properiy cultivated, nor peopled find no fit: ther Our people and their's, 

they! . papa, will be always quarrelling about 
d not g. Haff crying] What bufineſs have it; for we ſhallalways be thinking they 


Jy they 2 wo” 
aut 2 


J, ther 


gre. 1 : 


it 10:8 7 


n gre 


„ eehte land; 


with it then? Why did'at the French 


come nearer than they ſhould do. No 
ers keep it themſelves ? J 


luppoſe —I wour'd not have Jet them lad a fiſh 


n its no better than Bas ſhot heath. from us, but what they paid us kor, 
M Ich we came over yeſterda 


5 and hat would have been a gobd way 


"ath. My dear, it is a picce of land to have wade them pay us ſome oi the 
= pr odigious extent: indeed it is ve- money they have foi ced us to lay out in 


Tall of woods at preſent, 
Pot as well marled yet, 
| de — but by the b 


and the toil war, hecauſe they ng Fade be'giliet. 
as it ſhoutd Fauth. But we thould always iy 5 good | 
bleſing of providence, for evi i child. 

n we have lent over . FIN ih people 1. Trays Sir, are we to do our- 
ah to clear away the woods, and ſeln es 1 to do our neighbours god 3 
PR for we ihall-ijoon have to be ſure it was very good of his! 
_ * e oy Of all torts of em- jeſty King George, pray God blets himng 


Vent, ho muft either do that, or to give the two iſlands for the poor 


by * (hen, my dear, we ſhall have French fithiermen 19 reit upon, but why 
„ and tallow cheap, and that will maſt they have a guard ot ſoldiers there? 
d, pr . the prices of leather and e aa, Fark, You mut not find kau't wirn 
=? h is a fine forecaſt, and will do in- any thing KOT: My tent, great men may 
da doc io individuals. do what they pleaſe. 


. But vice will that be, papa? 
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Son, Why, a'nt we afree people. papa? 
Fath. Cert ainly, child, and hope to 


God we ſhall continue o; nay there's 
no danger ot our w eing otherwiſe ; un— 
leſs ſelt-intereſt ſhould forge his own 
fetters, - but God grant, we all keep in 


a good mind, Ae. Come, my dear, 

read on to the next article, . 
Son. That's all about Dunkirk, what 

have we to do with Dunkick, papa ? 
Fath. Nothing, my dear, read on to 


the next. 


den. The next article is all about hs 


confines of the King of England's, and 


the Kin g of France's dominions in North 


America, and all upon that continent, 


and here the King of France, papa, gives 


up to us the river and port of Mobile, 


and all he poſſeſſes or ought to have 
poſſeſſed on the left fide of the river Mit 
ſiſſippi; ALL but New Orleaus, pray, 


Papa, which is beſt, Port Mobile, or 


New Orleans ? 

Fath. New Orleans, my dear. 

don. And ſo the French keep it to 
themſeives ; but pray, why «did'nt he 
give us up Vat, it it is good for any 
thing? I am ſure in the very next arti- 
cle, the ſeventh, it is we give him good 
things enough. Oh dear, it makes my“ 
heart ake, though I am but a Jad, yet 
Jam an Engliſh lad, papa, you Know; 
and to think here we give up in only one 
article Martinico, Gvadaloupe, Belle- 
Ile, Marigalante and FPefrade. Now 
pray, Sir, don't be angry with me, but 
as we have 10. many ſhips and fo much 


trade, ſhould not we have kept the 


3!lands tor the er couragement of our na- 
vigatlon, and to vet cur manufactures 
ot at a good nuirket, and let the French 
bave all that land in Canada they have 
given us, and they might breed ſoldiers 


there it they vou d. 


Faih. See who is at the door, my 
dear, 

Son. It's my uncle, Mr. Stently, papa; 
Faith. Brother Stently, how do you 
do ? 

S-eatly, Do; why I am like the times, 
very bad, I aſſure you. 

Fath. Nay, brother, if we call thcle 
times bad, we ihal! | 


Sai. See Worle, I fuppoſe, like e- 


dowuright with you 3 


articles of the peace need all this ou... 


nough, very likely faith, «iter what bal 
been done, 1 ſhan't wonder at any thin 
that may be done; — what's that book ©: 
the boy has got in his hand? 
So. The preliminarics, uncle, pub. | 
liſhed by authority. | 
ent. Do you think we have made 


the beſt bargain, that could be for our? 


{elves in thoſe affairs ? | 

Fath. I ſhan't ſay any thing about 
them, I aſſure you, I love peace and qui. 
etneſs. 

Stent. Peace and quietneſs? that is 
as much as to ſay you love yourſelf, and 
it you can but be provided for, you dont 
care what becomes of the relt of te 
world. but it is juſt like you writes, 5 
moſt of you are for temporifing : — 
Ye are frighten'd out ot your wits at the . 
phartoms of danger, — True, Captai 
Bobadils, —faith, Lard how you bluſtz 
and threaten, till authority bevins tobe 
then ſnail like, 
you ſhrink into your thell, and begy 
to cry out for peace and quietneſs. | 

Fatih. Why need you be fo turbo · 
lent, dear brother? I can't ſee thet 


cry. Ve are likely now, to be a . 
jappy nation. 

Bre. We are likely to be a _ 
Zouns — but I won't be in a paſſion, * 
r ad on lad, let's hear a little more d 
theſes moſt memorable preliminaries. : 

So. The moſt chriſtian king - pray 
papa, 15 not one king as much a chi 
ſtian as another? 1 

Fai!. It is a title the Fr ench king A 
have always aſſumed, child. 1 

Bro, Ave, and when Lewis 6 
XIVth revoked the edict of Nantz, ab F 
; 
: 


— "x Wa 3 
. S 


maſſacred ſo many thouſands of © 2 
Proteſtant ſubjects, after he had old . 
the {acrament to preſerve them in 9 
rights of their religicn, - he was cas 
the mott chriſtian king after that 
Weil, God help the friendleſs, I 3 
every honeſt man happy, ang eViY 
kaave 

F 7h. Read on child. 

Son. We are to have the igands 
Grenada and the Grenadines given Th 
to us that's pure--jo we are to hy 


ha 4 "them in exchange for Martinique and 
ing E js x: Guadaloupe, 1 ſuppoſe - Well, as long 
oe“ as they are but iſlands, why they may 
5 5 be as good. 
hub. x Bro. For nothing boy. —Why this 
Aad ſeems to palliate politics, as well as 
jade if he was paid for it,—the Grenadas 
our. 3 are very unwholſome. 
= Futh. So are ſome of our Leeward 
bout 24 iſlands, = 
qu. Bro. O Lord, O Lord, what are you 
| 54 quite turned Mr. Peaceable ? Excule 
at is every thing; allow every thing; give 
„and up every thing z— now, I ſuppoſe you 
dont think it was the niceſt Re: ” I the 
F the moſt conſummate piece of policy, the 
ite, greateſt lateguard to this nation, and 
— tue beſt thing in the world, for pro- 
it the moting our navigation and commerce; 
ptain 3 to let the French go ſhare in our fiſhery 
luſen . — em tell you what brether, I love 
to be 1 my King and country, and don't like 
like, to make miſchief, but if every gentle- 
begin 1 man, every Engliſh gentleman I me n, 
. = knew as much concerningNeu foundland 
urbu. 2 as I do, they would no more have con- 
thet ſen ted, than I wouid ſuffer hunting over 
$ out. wy fields, in the middle of harveſt. 
mk Son. But uncle, we are to have three 
neutral iſlands, and the French are only 
oſt= to have one, o we have three to their 
on, 1 one, and that's pure again 
wed , Bro, Yes; juſt three to one the 
es. worſt on't—St, Lucia is as much defore 
pray, the other three as the Iſle of Wight i is 
cht: to Hounſlow- Heath. 
don. Well, but Uncle, can't we 
king make that land better, as my papa, 
vou know, did the old cloſe in Vork- 
$ - tin 4 flure. 
2, at Fro. Oh! yes: we can make any 
of i thing, every thing; we can make a 
tals IM noiſe, and make peace, and make juſ- 
in n tices of the peace, and make oh we 
cala ap are ſuch excellent manufacturers, its pity 
hat- that ever we ſhould be out of buſineſs. 
{ wi ' Sor. I with, papa, that you and my 
en uncle were made lords. | 
1 Fath. God bleſs the boy, how in- 
X nocently he talks. Your uncle and I 
ind my dear, have no other ambition than 
mT 1 to be honeſt men. 
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Son. Ay, but Sir, if you was a 


od, then my fiſters would be ladies, 


only baſe metal 


and I ſhould be called your honour, 


and 1 do love to Nur the word honour 


dearly. 

Bro. I ſhould i imagine you had bred 
your ſon up at a court boarding- ſchool, 
he is ſo fond of the found of honour 
—its all ſound. | 

Farb. Nay, brother, there I muſt 
diſſent from you, 
bleſſed with more men ot real konour, 
than we can now boaſt of in England, 
and under Englith command, 

Bro. 
money made of the fineſt gold, but 
we have ſeveral counterfeits, which are 


I {ee with a laced coat on, that is let 
into a levee, is a man of honour Did 


not I but yeſterday hear a man talk of 


his honour, ſwear upon his honour, 


and inſiſt oa it, as he was a man of 
honour, and, yet to my knowled ge, "RY 


p.mp'd for his own fiſter, _ 
Did not you and I at Tunbridge, 


hear Bareface the Adventurer ſay, that 


he wou'd loſe his life, ſooner than his 


honour, and had he not then, as it 
was proved afterwards, two pair of falſe 


dice in his pocket. 
Do we not know people who have 


been the ruin of ſeveral tradeſmen, be- 
cauſe thoſe dealers depended upon their 


cuſtomers bonour,—-l tell you, thar ho- 
nour is but a phantom. 


Fath. Such ſort of honey, or at 
leaſt ſuch fort of men, whom you have 


been mentioning, —they are not people 


of honour I grant you, but is religion 


to be denied, becauſe ſome of the cler- 


gy may not be the beſt livers. 


Bro. I never heard ſo fooliſh an in- 
ference, your ſon has more ſenſe than 


you have. 


Fath. We never ſhall get through 


the articles at this rate, let my ſon read 


them out, brother. 
Bro. And mean while I'll go out, 


L brother, —1 cannot Keep my temper, 


45 


no kingdom was ever 


So we have many pieces of 


I tell you, I am as 
much a friend to my king and country, 
as you can be, and revere every one 
who acts for the good of both; for 
like man and wife, both their intereſts 
are one but I can't think every perſon 
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and it 1s not worth while to be in a mw 
fion about it. 

Son. Indeed Uncle, they made me 
cry juſt now. 

Br.. Ay, boy, and we ſhall all have 
reaton enough to weep, to wail, to 
wring our hands be fore ſeven years are 
elapſed, take my word for it. 


there are fome raſcally Res tert 


mean enough to ridiciie patriotiſm, — 


But this, I hope, will de my lait pray- 


er, in {pite of ny or all the nrelings | 


Sitting. 
Goop GoD PRESERVE OLD - ENG» 
LAND. [ Ext. 


My ſon. obſerved to me, 
uncle ſeemed to be 
humour about the times, but he is a 
good meaning man, and moſt good-na- 
tured men are haſty, are they not, Sir? 
but then, its ſoon over? jult ſo I ſup— 
pole as it will be about this peace, we 
mall all be quiet by and by, ay, and 


that my 


all good tempered too, — for her Nan 


zeſty, God bleſs her, they ſay, 1s going 
to deſire the new tax upon porter, may 
be taken off, and that will valtly pleaſe 
the poor people. 

. Fath It is ſaid, my dear, that one 
of our Stateſinen, a very great man, 
mtends to do it, and that the praiſe 
will be all his. 


So. Nay, papa, you muſt excuſe 


me there, though I am but a child, I 


can fee bet:er than that; tor if youll 
give me leave, Il tell you, Sir, you 
know ladies characters are to be com- 
patlionate, and how pretty it will lock, 
ſuch a_requett coming from her Ma- 
jeſtcx, who muſt be you know, papa, 
quite of no party's now if any no- 
b.eman does it, why it will ſeem tame 
how, as it he wanred to curry favour, 
as they call it, with the populace—it 
would Ls dem-aning I think, _ 

Faih, Well, weil, read on, my dear; 
Jam glad your uncle is got by, to hcar 
this. 

S. tt 1 aonin Article IXth. 
Wea ore the Iſland of Goree, 
in the e it was in, when con— 
quered. Now, papa, I don't under- 
tand that, dome folks lay, we are to 
repair all tie Gaintge our tot nav done 


| know. 


a linle out of 


played with Sir William's fon ; 


becauſe 8 


to the wills, and houſes, and guns, 
and fo forth, when we give theſe places 
up. — But when we give up this iſland, 
—(Heizho) my heart finks, when 1 
think about our giving up any of the 
ian. The words in both French 
and Engliſh are, zz the Jame condition 
they are to by ** den ip, as they wweie 
W HEN Fer ell. 
them, only to give them up, we (hall 
be more out of pocket ſtill? 

Fath. My dear, we ſhall not be ſo 
very unpolite as to turn ruſticks, and 
alter all the concellions we have fo ge- 


nerowly made them, break with them 


again, only tor a little maſons work 
and ſca- Folding. 

Son. Ves, papa, it 
right ? 

Fath. You don't Know, my dear, 


it is not our 


what is our right? 


Sor. But then, I know my papa will 
tell me; now I beg it as a favour, do 
pray papa, tell me what are our rights? 

tFath. Ny dear, we have ſo many 
rights, I can't number them all. in 


the firſt place, we have a right to give 


up what we pleaſe, and nobody has a 
right to gainſay it 

on But pray, Os, now, don't 
you remember laſt ſummer, when I 
and I 
won his top, and his marbles, and he 
cried like a baby to have them again, 
and I toil him, I would ſet him up, 
ad would have given him ſome mar- 
bles, but he would have ALL he had lot, 
and went crying to his papa; and then 
ſome of the vititors came out, very com- 
plai ant people indeed, and defred me 
to give maſter his playthings again, and 
threatened me if I didn't; but 1 told 
them, if they were ſo much for i{peak- 
ing againſt what They knew to be ric ht; 
Sir William gave them tome 
ſweerments—I wo oh d not part with ”y 
right, for all the fine tempting things 
in England; and did not you and niv 
uncle ſay, I was right, and that I thou'd 
not be bullied by any knight's fon in 
the worid. Why then, papa, aiter 
we had won theſe places, as fairly as | 
did the top, why were we to be biil- 
lied out of them? Fair 


Now if we repair 
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much; 


Wb go of their country 


Fatb. We were not bullied out of 
5 them, my dear; we had conquered too 
5 our writers plainly proved, 
that we were ruming ourſelves by our 
ſucceſſes, We could not, every body 


1 uid, carry on the war a year longer x 
Son. Every oy {aid 10? pray who | 


f are thoſe every bo > ? 
* Faith. Every body, my dear, is the 
ſene of the nation; what the majority, 
Ewho are all inde'fendants, lay tor the 
as they. are 
knoun to be actuated only by the in- 
tegrity of public ſpirit; 


* 


| ud profit of the kingdom. 
i [Enter @ 


* CSerwnt. Sir, here is mon{hcer, mal- 
| tere s French teacher come. 


2 Path. Let him come in. 
1 TE Aer French tut: 5 of 


Men. Monſicur Jeſuis. 


4 rench phraſes. If vou will dine with 
| me to day, you ſhall be very welcome. 
Mon. De tout Mon Cour—yid all 
mi art Sir. 


. 9 [To be continued. 
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From the Tatar RICAL REVIEW. 
C HA P. II. 


continued againſt this proteſſion, 


1 kid, for its-original, the ill grounded 
itemperate zeal of thoſe called the Pri- 
Pitive Fathers, who in the infancy of 
"Wc Chriſtian religion attacked all the 
_- eathen ceremonies, with the whole ar- 
2 BY of the church ; 
Pole of the ſtage did not eſcape ſhot-tree. 


no wonder then, 


They ee out anathemas a- 
Pinſt idola ry, and they pronounced the 


| wh to be full of the moſt pagan a 


minations; becauſe the players not 


1 ly wickedly invoked the gods and 


* Y 


dddeſics, but even molt idolatrouſly, 
Fought deen in machines their Jupi— 


'S and their Junos, their Apollos aud 
cir Bacchus's, 
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what. they. 
May pailes into a law, tor the honour 


a erb . 


all who trequent. the play houſes. 


Fath. 1 beg, Sir, no ceremony, nor 


. © 2 the Origin of tbet Od um affixed by 
4 | ; E on the Drama aud its Prefefſers. 
* HE reproach which tradition has. 
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Even unto this day we obſcrve the 
deicent of the olympical lords and ladies 
in our playhouſes ;z where, by the help of 
well greaſed pullies and twiſted wires, 
{wing 1wang, between ſtage and ſound- 
ing-board, in their celeſtial ſplit-deal 
chariots, ieee and furbelowed with 
canvas cloudings. 

To ſee, to hear, to be preſent at ſuch 
ſhev. s, is declared by St. Auſtin to be a 
molt crying tn, That very St. Auſtin, 
who, at the time he was inveterate a- 
galmit | plays, was 10 ſcrupuſouſy conſci- 
entious, as to alk forgiveneſs of his Ma- 
ker for having, in the days of his youth, 
been ſo ee guilty, as to have 
read Virgil 

St. C hey em and St. n e 
e 
Aultin favs, e mogo Hej i] ci ipti- 


ohe & auetiones rec. {t COMeeadiarunmn, rift 


ufs recipienti uu eonfonirent. LTertul- 
lian declares, if we pretend to renounce 
the devil and all his works, and then go 
to plays, we are apoſtates. 

But what {hall ive ſay for theſe fathers, 
who were {0 loud in their Gamour againſt 
an art, which, we.dare venture to affirm 
(becauſe in the courfe of this work we 
ſhall indiſputably prove it) it properly 
conducted, i; the 156% lecture for the 
human heart, and the m: Je  laxuriiius fea't 
for the underjtanding. zeſides, thele 
very tathers were, in fact, little leis than 
players themſcives'; they were guilty af 
many devices, excwive of the tricks of 
the Sybils, to endeavour to prove the 
truth of a religion, which, like the ſung 
wanted only to be een, to be reveren- 
ced for its brightneſs, 

Let the reader, it he pieaſes, conſult 
Cauſabon's Excrcitations upon Baroni— 
us, Biondel on the Syhbils, and the de- 


Crees of Pore Gelallus, who prohibits 
| i ! 


counterkeit pro counterteit got- 
Dels, and counterfeit acts of apoſtleg ; 
all of which ſcenes, and many more, 
theſe reverend returmers, the fathers, 
prayed upon the mms of the ignorant; 
an! acted religious chicaneries, as g 
as the greateſt errors of the molt uncn- 
lightened paganiſin. 
An actor, in ſone parts of the world, 
13 
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48 
is not to be interred in conſecrated 
ground, and therefore he muſt be, or ſhe 


- muſt be, a caſt-out from the flock of 


ey 


the Lord ; for the primitive fathers have 
faid it; yet I dare pronounce (with re- 
verence to religion be it ſpoken) that 
theſe very fathers were nothing more 
than intemperate bigots, and that be- 


Ing utter enemies to the arts and ſci- 


ences, it is not at all wonderful, nor 
does it reflect the leaſt diſgrace upon the 
ſtage, that they approved not of thea- 


trical entertainments. 
Tertullian called a phyſician a wick- 
ed butcher, for no other reaſon, than 


that the artiſt, for the ſtudy of anato- 
my, had diſſected an executed maletac- 
tor ; and pope Bonitacc VIII. thundered 
out a moſt terrible excommunication 


againſt all thoſe who ſhould practice 


diſſections upon human bodies. 

The great Corneille, in defence of 
the theatre, boldly publiſhed his opini- 
on, that the ſentiments which the play- 
ers made uſe of upon the ſtage, were 


more delicate than thoſe of many au- 


thors who wrote for the pulpit. 
A rejoice to ſee the purity of our 
ſtage ; (he mentions this on account of 


the ill ſucceſs of his Theodore) A hiſtory, 


the faireſt ornament of the virgins of 


St. Ambroſe, appears too licentious to 


paſs on our ſtage? What would the 
audience then have ſaid, if I, like 
that great door of the chain: had 
ſhewn the virgin in that infamous place, 
and if ] had drawn the agitations ſhe 
felt (as the father did) when ſhe ſaw her 
lover, Didimus, come into that ew 
to her, &c. &c.” 

For what was this outcry of the coun- 
cils and fathers againſt players ? Nothing 


more, than that theſe heated zealots, 


in the rage of their religious furor, 


madly imagined them to be heathen- 


tradition-holders, to be relique-keepers 
of paganiſm, and that their works were 


_ appropriated and utterly devoted to the 
worſhip of. falle gods. 
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Joyleſs is the ſhepherd's ſtrain, 
Diſcord murmurs thro' the grove, 


Tacitus relates ſome ſevere laws mad: 2 
againſt players; but that was againf b 
the proteſſors, not the profeſſion; an 
in an age ſo much addicted to liberi;: 
niſm, as Rome then was, where is the 
wonder that they, who, like phy ein. WF 
were conſtantly viſiting the ſick, ſhould 


become infected with a diſeaſe fo pleaſ. 6: 


ingly contagious, fo bewitchingly ond N 
demick ? a 
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'S OME my Sylvia! haſte away, 1 


Hail the bluſhing new-born 0 pk 
From yon mountain's craggy brow ** 
View the beautcous ſcenes below ; 
Woods and lawns and ſilver ſtreams, 
Meadows gay, as poets, dreams, 4 
Cloud crown d hills of azure hue, _* 
Low-clouds white with pearly dew, _ © 


Lambkins bleating o'er the plains, 


Herds that low in deeper ſtrains. 


Hear the woodland choir rejoice ! 


Hear the ſhepherd's artleſs voice! 
Love and muſic fill the ſhades, 
Balmy zephyrs fan the glades, 
While the echoing caverns round, 
Pleas'd return the chearful ſound ; 
Bur if Damon woos in vain, 


Herds and flocks unheeded rove, 
Dewy glades, nor azure hills, 
Painted meads, nor filver rills, 1 
Lawn, nor wood, my mind can eaſe, 
Nor this group of beauties pleaſe/, 
Breezy morn no pleaſure brings, 
Day departs on ſable wings. 
While I mourn my abſent fair, 
'Tis winter all and dark diſpair. 


From Mr. Motj's Blefſoms of Hil 
an Author, whom we not only c 
jultly praiſe for merit as an l 1 
but allo for worth as a FalExd. 1 
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NN R. Mortimer, ina very ſen- 
1 3 ſible plain and well wrote 
1 1 
A M treatiſe, has laid down 


the 
Ee t ry man may become his 


3 pron broker with ſafety. — This publi- 
ation is intended ns an appendix or 


pore to thoſe who have read his perform- 
1 nce, or thoſe who have not, we hope 
7 render our volume acceptable, by in- 
ring an hiſtorical account of the Eaſt 
% the Bank, and the South Sea com- 
3 WS:anv, with the rationale of the ln 
Pounds. 
4 | In order to give 2 clear iden of the 
oney tranſactions of the ſeveral oom- 
anies; it is proper we ſhould ſay ſome- 
Wing of money in general, and parti- 
Pariy of paper money. and the dif- 
Nence between that and the current 
eie. Money is the ſtandard of the 
uc of all the neceſſaries and accom- 
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lin "We repreſentative of that ſtandard to 
ly Cal} 3 ch a degree, as to ſupply its place, 
11 150% 4 $1 to anſwer all the purpoſes of gold 

7 pt flver coin Nothing is neceſſary 


make this repreſentative of money 


A ov! thit office, or company, who 
i ers it; which credit, conſiſts in its 
e bing ready to turn into ſpecie 
vor. . 


1 pply the place of ſpecie, but the cre- 
1 
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whenever required, 


method by which eve- 


*AMivpplement to his volume; and there- 


F btone of lite, and paper money is 
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/ Continuation of the Hisrouv of EXCHANGE ALLEY. 8 


This is exactly 
the caſe of the Bank of England; the 
notes of this company are of the fame 
value as the current coin, as they may 
be turned into it, whenever the pof- 
ſeſlor pleaſes. From hence, as notes 
are a kind of money, the counterfeit- 
ing them is puniſhed with, dearh as well 
as coining. 

The method of depoſiting money in 
the Bank, and exchanging it for notes 
(tho) they bear no intereſt) is attended 
with many conveniencies; as they are 
not only ſafer than in the hands of the 


owner himſelf; but as the notes are 


more portable and capable of a more 
eaſy conveyance ; ſince a Bank note of 
a very large ſum, may be ſent by the 
poſt, and to prevent the deſigns of rob- 
bers, may, without damago, be cut in 
two and ſent at two ſeveral times. Of 
bills, called Bank Poſt Bills, may be 
had by application at the Bank, which 


are particularly calculated to prevent 


loſſes by robberies, they being made 
payable to the order of the perſon who - 
takes them out at a certain number of | 
days after ſight, which gives an oppor- 
tunity to ſtop ſuch bills at the Bank, if 
they ſhould be loſt, and prevents their 
he ing ſo eaſily negotiated by ſtrangers as 
conmon Bank notes are; and wlrever 
conſiders the hazard, the expence and 
trouble there would be in ſending large 
lulu at gold and ſilver to and from 
H diltant 
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diſtant places, muſt alſo conſider this is 
a very ſingular advantage. Beſides which 
another benefit attends them; for if 
they are deſtroyed by time, or other 
- accid-nts, the Bank will, on oath being 

made of ſuch accident, and ſecurity 
being given, pay the money to the per- 
fon who was in poſleſſion of them. 

Bank notes differ from all kinds of 
Rock in theſe three particulars; 1. They 
are always the ſame value. 2. They 
are paid off withaut being transferred ; 
and 3. They bear no intereſt ; while 
Rocks are a ſhare in a company's funds, 
bought without any condition of hav- 
ng the principal returned. India bonds 
Indeed (by ſome perſons, tho? errone- 
oully denominated ſtock) are to be ex- 
cepted, they being made payable at 6x 
months notice, either cn the ſide of the 
company, or of the poſſeſſor. 

Betore we proceed, it may not be 
improper to ob{erve, that it is not ne- 
ceſſary the Bank ſhould always have a 
fund ſufficient to diſcharge all its notes 
at one time, it being enough, if it is 
capable of anſwering any demand, and 
of paying all notes as foon as preſent- 
ed: nor is it neceſſary that the ſeveral 
companies, tunds, or ftocks, ſhould 
ever be large enough to pay off the pro- 
prietors of the ſeveral ſhares ; ſor as 
thete ſhares of the general ſtock are 
transferrable, they may be turned in- 
to ſpecie whenever the proprietor pleaſes. 
By the word Stock was originally 
meant, particular ſums of money con- 
tributed to the eſtabliſhing a fund, to 
enable a company to carry on a certain 
trade, by the means of which the per- 
jon became a partner in that trade, and 
received a ſhare. of the profit made 
thereby in proportion to the money 
employed, But this term has been ex- 
tended tarther, tho improperly, to ſig- 
nity any ſum of money which has been 
tent to the government, on condition 
vi receiving a certain intereſt till the 
money is repaid. aud which makes a 
Fat of the national debt. As the ſe- 
surity both of the government and of 
the publick Companies is etccined pre- 
— le to that of aBy private perlen, 


as the ſtock is negotiable, and may be F 
ſold at any time, and as the intereſt is 
always punctually paid when due, b "be 
they. are thereby enabled to borrow mo- 
ney on a lower intereſt, than what 
might be obtained from lending it toa 
private perſon, where there mult be al-. 
ways ſome danger of lofing both JEW 
cipal and Intereſt. | 
But as every capital ſtock or fund of 
a company is raiſed for a particular pur. 


; pole, and limited by parhament to a 


certain ſum, it neceſſarily follows, that 
when that fund is compleated, no ſtock 
can be bought of the company; tho 
ſhares already purchaſed, may be tranſ. 
ferred from one perſon to another. 
This being the caſe, there is frequently 

a great duproportion between the ori- 
ginal value of the ſhares, and what is 


given for them when transferred; 


tor if there are more buyers than ſcl. 
lers, a perſon who is indifferent about 
ſelling, will not part with his ſhare 
without conſiderable profit to himſelf; 
and on the contrary, if many are dif. "1 
poſed to ſell, and few inchned to bu, 
the value of ſuch ſhares will naturally | 
tall, in proportion to the impatience of x 
thoſe who want to turn their ſtock ins 
ſpecte ; for as when there are mor 
buyers than ſellers, the buyers will en. 
deavour to out- bid each other, ſo when * 
there are more ſellers than buyers, tlie 
ſellers will ſtruggle who ſhall diſpoſe ai 
his ſtock firſt, by each offering it atis 
price than the other. 7 
Theſe obſervations may ſerve to giv! # 
our readers ſome idea of the nature d Jy 
that unjuſtitiable and diſhoneſt 10 
called Stock. jobbin g, the my ltery 0 [ 
which conſiſts in nothing more th 
this: The perſons who are concern. 
in that practice, are denominate, ; 
Stock-jobbers, make contracts to bu : 
or ſell, at a certain diſtant time,“ 
certain quantity of ſome particu.s 3 
ſtock, againſt which time they ence 
vour, according as their contract“ 1 
either to raiſe or lower ſuch ftock, Y 
raiung rumours, and ſpreading fictitiuß "I 
tories, in order to induce people t 
out in a bury, and contequent:y ch 
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Ar they are to deliver ſtock, or to be- 


| 0 come unwilling to ſell, and conſequent- 
| 9 1y to make it dearer, if they are to re- 
-| cCeive ſtock. 
The perſons who make theſe con- 
3 = : tracts are not in general poſſeſſed of 
V real ock, and when the time comes 
* } $ that they are to reccive or deliver the 
4 2 duaatit, they have contracted for, they 
only pay ſuch a ſum of money as makes 
ny the difference between the price the 
ock vas at when they made the 
A Conwrack. and the price it happens 
2 to be at when the contract is fulfilled ; 
bo] Sand it is no uncommon thing, for per- 
on ; 1 ons not worth 100 l. to make contracts 
KI. 'S ar the buying or ſelling 100,000 l. 
„ fiock, in the language of Exchange. 
ori ＋ Tn Ys the buyer in this caſe is Called 
RY the 5 ul, and the ſeller the Bear. 
ec; YP zeſides theſe, there are another ſet 
ic. = of men, who, tho' of a higher rank, 
bout 4 hay properly enough come under the 
mM ame denomination. Theſe are your 
ſeit; 24 great money'd men, who are dealers in 
Of %Y q . and contractors with the govern- 
bu, ment whenever any new money is to be 
ra, Porrowed. Theſe indeed are not ficti- 
ce il ' but real buyers and ſellers of 
ins ock; but by raiſing falſe hopes, or 
mar Frcating groundleſs fears, by pretend- 
1} en. A i ing to buy or ſell large quantities of 
When ock on a ſudden, by uſing the fore- 
8, the aentioned ſet of men as their inſtru- 
oſe if E i ents, . and other like practices, are 
at n Fnabled to raiſe or fall the {tocks one or 
| A 1 wo per cent. at pleaſure. 
to 5 „ I | However, the real value of one ſtock 
ture d Nove another, on account of its being 
practice 2 more profitable to the proprietory, Or 
tery a ny thing that will really. or only in 
re tha 1 nagination, affect the credit of a com- 
ncerats a or endanger the goverzment by 
minaten hich that credit is ſecured, muſtmra- 
to bu Wurally have a conſiderable effect on the 
9 Focks. Thus, with re pet to the in- 
tic ereſt of the proprietors, a ſhare in the 
ender 3 ock thus of a trading company which 
2 roduees ; or 61. per cent. per armum, 
ock, © WB uit be more valuable than an annnuity 
4 W:th government ſecurity, that pros 
e tO 


Wuces no more than 3 or 41. per cent. 
Per annum; and conſequentiy ſuch ſtock 


$7 chen R 
| 3 | buſt ſell at a higher price than ſuch an 
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annuity, Though it mult be obſerved, 
that a ſhare in the ſtock of a trading 
company producing $5 or 61. per cent. 
per annum, will not fetch ſo much mo- 
ney at market as a government annuity. 
producing the ſame ſum, becauſe the 
company 1s not reckoned equal to that 
of the government, and the continu- 
ance of their paying ſo much per an- 
num, is more precarious, as their divi- 
dend is, or ought to be, always in pro- 
portion to the profits of their trade. 
Thus, for inſtance, the Eaſt India com- 
pany divides at preſent 6 J. for every 
1001, ſhare, the current price of which 
is 348. The purchaſer therefore will 
here make 4 4 per cent. for his money 
advanced; whereas the government an- 
nuities of 31. per cent. ſell for 831. 
conſequently the purchaſer makes no 
more than 31. 10s. 3d. per cent. of 
his money advanced; whence it will 
appear, that the India ſtock ſells con- 
ſiderably cheaper than government an- 
nuities, owing to the ſecurities not be- 
ing quite ſo good, nor the continuance 
of their paying ſo much Per ſhare quita 
ſo certain. ; 
As the ſtocks of the Faſt India, the 
Bank, and South Sea companies, are 
diſtinguiſhed by different denomina- 
tions, and are of very different nature, 
we ſhall give a ſhort hiſtory of each 
of them, together with an account of 
the different ſtocks, each is poſſeſſed of, 
beginning with the Eaſt India compa- 
ny, as the fiſt eſtabliſhed. 


This Diſſertation to be continued. 
NA: παννι. ** 


Continuation of Mr. Serip? 5 Hiſtory, 


HE day aſter we had been at Jo- 
nathan's, Mr. Scrip called of me 

in the morning to acquaint me, that, 
by means of a waiter who Mr. Scrip 
had formerly been ſerviceable to, he 
could let me be ear-witnels to a ſcene 
which might divert me; becaule, con- 
tinued my friend, there's to be a ſecret 
meeting of Stock-jobbers there, and 
the drawer has promued to plcaſe us 
H 2 1 


01 1% 
N hl 
| 1600 . 0 


. 4 
n 
5 I! 
Wl 


Sam. Double-chin 


Bob. Tranſport 


62 
in the next room, with only a wainſcot 
partition between us. 


I went with him immediately ; we 


_ were inducted into a little room, and 


from a peep-hole in the partition we 


could perceive three or tour perſons fat 


round a large table, very well furnith- 


ed with liquor; &c. as I knew Mr. Scrip 

could write ſhort hand very dextrouſly, 

I defired him to take notice of the con- 
veriation ; which happened as follows, 


SCENE the Tavern. 
Dramatis Perſonæ. 
Tom. Transfer 
Nick. Hemp 
Mordecai Stiver 
Jerry Scamp. 


Will. Sauſbluſh 
Peter Pilloryed 


Sam. Come, gis a toaſt. 
Tem. More friends, and leſs need of 
"um. 

Will. 1 fay, let's PS more fools, 
we have more need of rin, as to friends, 
let every man be his own friend, I tay. 
I never had any man was atriend to me, 


and d- e, it Ii be a friend to any man, 
Sam. Come, here's more fools, it's 


Tom's toalt ; we ſhall like as many fools 


us fortune pleaſes to ſend us, provided 


they are her favourites, and have plen- 
ty of the ready, or elſe they won't do 
for us. 

Auk, We won't do for them, yOu 
mean. 

Peter. We muſt think of ſome new 
ſcheme for this winter, to make pea- 
ple fools,” or keep them as ſuch. Our 
oid pieces of intelligence are grown 


tread-bare, our damu'd fighting ad- 
mirals, and fea fellous, have knock'd 
up all the news about invaſions, and 


flat-bottom'd boats; and people now, 


no more mind whatever paragraphs 


we put in about the French prepara- 


tions, than what's doing at the Cape 
ot Good Hope. 


Sam. Well, I inſiſt upon it, I con- 
trived the beſt humm upon that aftair, 
and what anlwered beit for us in the 
Alley; when I feat B. ars-fbot 7 act, 


the imuggler, to run his loop aſhore on 


the Linco:uyire coal, and make an 


'were done at 384 : 


4 
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at davit before a juſtice of peace in that 9 


county; that the coaſt of Brittany Was 
all lived with troops, that there were | 
40 flat bottom'd boats ready to fail; 


and that be was chaced as high as Hun: f 1 
ber, by three French men "of war. 
and we gave him but five Saen lor Be 


all that. 


Jerry. Before that news came, ſtocks 5 


, and they fell next 


day to 69 x3 you Enow We all wantel 


to buy in then. 


Hill. But what fignifies jawing a. 7 
bout what bas been done, we know  } 


that well enough ; we all taſted the 
ſweets of that, and only with we coud 
do ſo again. 


. 


Peter. We muſt do ſo, or b thing | I 


like it; we muſt keep the ſtocks down © 
this winter, if we can; they'll riſe af 


themſelves, I'm ſure ; therefore doun ; 


we mul: have them, or there will be 1 
no dealings for us. 

Nick, Why here's Mardecal writes 
the Dutch letters, don't he: and theres 
Tom Tranſport writes the French ones, 


that come round by Holland, tell then | 2 
what they mall ſay. * 


Mor. As I lall ſay, gertlemans, by 


mine zole, de people here are zo 7:ym, 4 
as de devil, by Got Almoyty, dere 6 


no more but as de dick nels of a zeet ot 


3 e 
99 8 88 GS: 2 


J 


4 1 


> 


3 
1 


pab:r hetween de cunning of de Engliſh, 4 ; 


an! our own people. 


Ton. Why then we muſt out cun-“ 3 
ning them, muſtn't we old ſwine's face! 


Yaw, wid all mine art. 
Cam. This affair of Ruſna will af. 


Mor. 


ford us fine matter for intelligence 
can depoſe the empreſs regent, and rail i 
a rebellion there, that will do for of 
and we can iay ſhe has declar'1 
war againſt the King of Prulſia ; thats 
another—or give it out, ſhe has put 7 
our miniſter e an arreſt; that I Y 


day ; 


do tor anothe 

Bob. But ERR our waſte bock 
Why don't we enter theſe intelligence 
down - let's lee now, tor October, po- 
ple begin to come to toven very inquil- 
tive about neus. 


2 
Hi. Ves, but then they have 11 


money in their Pockets; tley! have ” 
Kea 2 


3 


Nec jobbing all their looſe corns at 
/as 1 4 . forſe-racing, and high gammer cocks. 
„en. What the devil's high gammer 
|; "Rocks, Greek ? 

0 155 Greek well, if I am an I- 
— Iman, what then? | 
for I ſuppoſe, being a Grecian's as s good 

J being an Engliſhman, at any time; 
cks 2 int aſham'd of my country, I was 
ext . ſent out of it, no, I came out of 
ted | on my own accord. 

Jom. Yes, becauſe you cou dn't ſtay 
2. hy longer in it. What was that your 
a0 1 ndlady miſs'd out of her lodgings, 
the : hen you made your eſcape at Cork 
bud Wo the conſtable ? 

Mill. Here's a pretty fellow, to talk 
ings = * bout lodgings—don't you remember 
own e time you had not one - wasn't you 
e of ed up under Covent-garden herb 
own Wills; and the firſt houſe you ever ſlept 
be was the Round-houfe, which you 

IF ' is put into upon ſuſpicion. | 
rites | Peter. Gentlemen, I can perceive 
cre's hu are both to blame. 
nes, FF Tom. You can perceive, good Lord, 
them . pod Lord, I ſuppoſe you can't per- 

| hve as much now, as you did one day, 
3 by ne years ago, when you was exalted 
„m, 5 I overſeer of the Haymarket, jult by 
re 8} U Wy of an exhibition; who had perform- 
et of 8 fo dextroully at the Opera-houſe one 
gliſh, 1 querade-niglit, in contriving ſome 
n fort of Pass acts. | 
cun- P Sam. Damn all theſe diſputes, what 
face! $ Wn ifics what we were; and as to what 
| have done, I don't ſuppole honeſty 
Wi mn er had much dealings with many of us. 
we 2 1 e can get money it we will, and let 
J raile 3 [ but do that, and who'll fay any 
Dr oe 4 Ing againſt us; ſo let us ſettle intel- 
clar 19 Wence Toe the enſuing winter. 
thats“ A Nich. October ou know, now the 
as put 3 Wople in general come from the coun- 
at wil very healthy, and therefore will be 
1 pre frighted about ſickneſs, as the 
bock il Pre money a man nas, the more un- 
gence: ling he is to part with it. So, ſup- 
her 1 ſe we have a plague broke out at 
nquil- horn, it's a bad time of year, in- 
3 4; however, they won't think of 
ave I It, and it will territy damnably. 
ve * ham. But how will this bek be done? 
lc 


3 : 
3 
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| Nick. Why Bearsfoot is at Liſboa 
now, you know; and I'll ſend him in- 
ſtructions how he ſhall diſpatch four or 
five letters over to England, and where 
they ſhall be planted. 7 
Bob. Well; but muſtn't we have ſome 


quarrels puff a 9 happen d among 


the miniſt ry. 

Sam. It's time enough for mat; and 
then, you know, we have 3 ſpecial hands 
to take all that trouble upon themſelves. 
I'll hold ten pound to one, they are 


the three beſt people for court ſcandal, 


and court intelligence, that can be. 
There's Bett, that my Lord thing- o me 


keeps; and the waiter at, what: do- you- 


call- ums; and Sir Thomas's valet de 
chambre; it is only giving them a hint, 
who we want to be whifpered is to be 

in, or to be out; and Ill be damn'd, 
if they won't ſpread the news about ſo 
circumſtantially, and ſeemingly ſo well 


authenticated, that they wou' d make 


intidels almoſt believe it. | 

Ferry. Very well, we have news e- 
nough for October; then comes No- 
vember and December. 

Nic“ O, they are hanging and drown- 
ing months, any thing will do then that 
is dut dreadful; an earthquake, or ag 
invaſion. 

Bb. 1 ſay, an invaſion won't do. 

Sam. Our belt plan this winter will 


be to play off a peace, or no peace — 


that's a ſcheme which mayn't happen 
again a great while; and let all our 
other humms alone for the preſent, 
they'll be new againſt another time, ſo 
enter peace or no peace into our book, 
and let's begin to prepare proper intels 


ligence accordingly. 


%. But don't you think we may. 
puff off Denmark's declaring war a- 
gainſt Ruſſia, or Ruſſia again Denmark ; 
or ſuppoſe we kill the King of Pruſſia 
by a conſpiracy, one poſt, and bring 
him to l:te again the next, ha. 
Bob. Thoie are things of courſe. 
Jerry. Well then, 1 


II tell you what. 


we'll do; here are eight of us, we'll 


divide tour and four, half for a peuce, 
half againſt it; you tour ſhall mark us 


out Your men, We four will mark you 


out 


. 
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| Had any intereſt in it; 


— 


gut ours as employ us — we'll either fill 
enem full of hopes, or frighten them 
out of their wits - you muſt do juſt the 
fame ; fo then they'll be between hawk 


and buzzard, hoping and deſpairing, 
lellipg out, buying in; and the com- 
miſſion- money all here, all here boys; 


and it can't look, you know, as it we 
becauſe, you 
Know, we don't adviſethoſe poople who 


| we deal for. 


Omui uu. Right, right; come link 


ſucceſs to the ſcheme. — Come, buſineſs 


is ſettled, fo now for pleaſure. Asreed, 


green 


[To be 3 
Nen r n er ge. 7 „ee 
. 70. 56, 58 * 07 Wh 4 . 2 . 70 of, 


Te SAILOR ard PeDlan JEW, 4 


true Story, 
HE Concordia, a Spaniſh Re- 
| giſter fhip, was taken by tle 
Solebay, and brought into Gibraltar; 


the Jacks rigged themſelves with when 
they came on ſhore, and appeared 
in the moſt drole proceſſion ever yet 
exhibited. 


Let any perſon picture in fancy 160 


men marching along, drefſed in ſuch. 


contrarieties; as for inſtance, one with 
a fine embroidered cloak, and an old 
cagged jacket underneath. Another 
with a fine point d'Eſpagne hat, and 


beautiful plume of feathers in it, on an 


old flannel cap. A third with a fine 
brocade waiſtcoat on, and a gold laced 
Belt, and a rich hilted ſword, ſwing- 

ing againſt a pair of open-knee'd dirty 
tar'd trowfers. Another in embroidere! 
Greeches, gold clock ſtockings, a pair 
of long quarter'd picked toe'd pumps, 
dancing a hornpipe with a check d ſkirt 
3 


went about town, ſinging, dancing, 
fuddling, fiddling, and wenching: un- 
til all their money was gone; and then 
they were obliged, like many land beaus, 
to part from the covering of their 
Backs, to furniſh themſelves with lining 
for thei; bellics. - 


drunk both the ſoldier and the ſail © 


In this manner they appear'd, and 
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One of them, whoſe name was JJ; Ke 
Bib Stig, had taken for a compania® 
one of the ſoldiers in the garrifon; 
they were townimen ; and while Jack 
money lafied, they, like a couple c 
gay ſparks in London, run through a!” 
the pleaſures of life at Gibraltar, ſug. 


as drinking, wenching, gaming, a, | 


and at laſt pennileſs were turn d out 
a tavern about 12 at night; at a ho 


where the ſailor had ſold his fine cloth; ; 


and ſpent moſt of his money. Howe, 
ver, having no more to ſpend, the t. 

vern man had no more room to ſpare; 
for moſt of the tavern-keepers are le ; 
the it trumpets whom they admit; thi 4 
wilh receive ready- money cuſtomers with 
open arms, but turn the inſolvent au 
to ſtarve upon a Cunghill, I 
It was on a dunghill, on which de! 


1 


were carry'd ; there they lay, and fnore 9 
out half a dozen hours: at lafl, th 3 


_ ſun ſtriking pretty hot upon their face, 4 
a great number of very rich ſuits of 
doaths was on board the prize, which 


and thirſt being very powerful, e 
ſailor heated both within and without, 
awoke, ſhook himſelf, looks about“ 
{ee which way the wind was; then ſy A 


ing his partner along fide of him, cal; 3 


out, Hollo, meſlimate, why you qr 4 
ſtowed in a warm birth there. Wi 2 
you'll be clapt aboard by the ſun, 

ö 


you are all ſcorch'd to touch pape, 


Come, bear à hand, and let's go 2 
head a little, | 'Y 

The ſoldier waking, enquired ori 
ſatler's tent for to get a drink. 2 

Sailer, Why that would be no be 
pilotage, brother; but where the des 
ſhall we fteer to, to get a ſcud of um 
do you know? for look here {turnn 8 
owt his br eeches pockets] neither my ſis 
board or larboard lockers have go 


ſtiver aboard them. 3 

The ſoldier was as pennileſ:, 1 
they ſat for ſome moments looking © 2 
one another, like the picture of pover 4 
ſtar) Ing diſappointment 1 in the face. 4 


1% 


The ſailor got up, and kick d 
dirt about, in hopes of finding a bf 
of money there. As he turned the 
of the dunghill about, he faw ſometbig I 
ſhine among ſome aſhes, the ſun at ! 1 


1 


1 | Spe bearing ſtrongly upon the place. 
7 Pick d it up, it was the cut top of 
an oh & ſtopper ot a glaſs decanter, the ſtop- 
fon r part broke off ſmooth. 
ack 15 H had lain in that muck heap ſo 
le 4 | Ps, its ſurface was incruſtated with 
gh 0% dark ſhell, except in one or two places 
ſuch R dout the bignels of a pea, where the 
„K.. 7 ig Was ill bright, and which, as it 
ut of as held in the' ſun, caſt a very bright 
hou hk fre. This appearance gave the ſailor 
loths | j int for a ſcheme, which he reſolved. 
Tove. 0 put into immediate execution. 
he tn It was currently reported, that a ve- 
pale; . diamond of prodigious value, 
e ü Iich had been regiſtered on board the 
; thy” Spaniſh prize, was miſſing. Strict 
s vil arch was made for it, a reward offer- 
nt ot ot +00 dollars to any one who cou'd 
Nee intormation about it, and a ſevere 
1 das I nichment threatened to them who it 
fa Huld be found had concealed it. Theſe 
ſnore 2 Wcunſances made the ſailor thus open 
f, th bis companion. I'll tell you what, 
face, ſhellmate, I have ſhipp'd a thought on 
, . ard my ſcull, that, mayhap, we may 
itho!, Fake 2 good voyage with. 
”- — Sold. Then. ler s hear it, in the Lord's 
en p- me. | 
1, Cal ail. Why, you know the Ion Gs 
ou i! ad the conſcience to give me but three 
_ Vi; lars for that fine velvet waiſtcoat, 
un, i d what do ye-cail-um cloak, all done 
pape. out with geid and filver ; you know, 
gon cou dn't "Ray to make a better bar- 
in, becauſe we were both ſo dry then. 
d 10112 Sel. Yes, yes, I do; and the dog 
Fou'd:!''t give us a {cud of wine yeſter- 
no bu y, tho't we axt him. 
he den ail. Why now, mind me, then on- 
of wit take my inſtructions; and if we 
Turn In't get to windward of Smouſe, why 
my i en 1 can't ſay my compats ; but you. 
e _ uſt belay babbling, it mult be ING 
® inningly. 
fs, 1 Sol. As to that, my boy, did you 
king % by n know me ſay a word ? 
pore Sail. Why no. | 
ace. ns. Well then; and as to any trick, 
ck Wo you ſee, why you know me well c- 
a PI WV tor that too: for, though 1 ſay 
d tber bor doing any michiet in the way 
meth. | 40g 


n 
Ne 


erz, Way, If there is ever a tel 
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dier in all the garriſon, can have a 
better character from all his officers tham 
I can, why I'll be tied up to the hal- 
bards to-morrow morning „ and take 4 
cool hundred. 
Sail, Why then go tell the Jew, that 
I got the great diamond out of our IPs 


and will {ell it cheap. 


Away went the land man of wat, 
brought the Jew to the ſailor. The 
Tarr was fo cunning, he wou'd not truſt 
the Jew with the diamond; he ſhewed 
it him, and held it in ſuch a manner, 


that the ſun beams ſtruck upon the po- 


liſli'd parts of it as he turn'd it round. 
Over-eagexnels is ever hood-wink d. 
Thus the avarice of the Jew wou'd not 


examine minutely into the ſtone, bur 
agreed to give him 700 dollars for it, 


and his note for 2000 more. 
The Jew had brought with him the 
money in a bag, 200 of which dollars 


belong' d to a Jew prieft, which he was 


agent for, and was that day to bring. 
the Levite. 

But the pedlar, as ſoon as he got pol- 

ſe{tion of the diamond, was determin- 
ed to bilk his own prieſt as well as the. 
ſailor ; for he went down to the Mole, 
and enquired it there was not any ſhip 
bound into the Mediterraneau to the 
Barbary coalt, to England, or to any 
where elle, it was alike to him, ſo he 
could but put out to fea, 

It happened, that the perſon that had 
entruſted him with the 200 dollars heard 
of it, and the prieſt flew to the Zover- 
nor, and obtained an order for appre- 
hending the pedlar. When this dia- 
mond merchant was in cuſtody, and 


_ interrogated, and threatened concern- 


ing what he had done with the 200 dol- 
lars, fear at laſt made him contets how 
he had laid it out, and he thowed is 


purchaſe. 


'I be fraud was immediately diſcover” d. 
the ſoldier apprehended, and the ſailor 
ſent for from on boar; but the Tarr, 
as ſoon as he heard his companion the 
grenadier was taken up, came honeſtly, 
and hcart of oak like, to ſurrender him- 
ſelf, and begged to be Caizzcd beiore 
Cho gove. ur. eee, 
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be ſo, pleaſe your honour, how fh 
I know, Fm no judge; and beſides, it., 
I would let him have it, and he ſh ö 5 
fix a price on't; he did fo, and þ © 
gave me ſo much money, and a tick. 

tor ſo much more, when I could cat 
it, I ſuppoſe 3 but I beg your honor 


* Thither all parties were brought, 
and the principal perſons in Gibraltar 
came to hear this examination. 
After every thing was ſettled for a 
fair hearing, the ſailor begged leave to 
tell his ſtory. —lIt was ailewed him; 


whereupon he began. 


And pleaſe your noble commodore- 
ip, Mr. Governor, that there Smouſe 
dealt with me betore for ſome cloaths ; 
and he came athwart hawſe with me, 
for he only gave me three dollars for 
me things, whereof he ſold one of 
them things again, in half an hour af- 
terwards, for 16 ducats. 


The truth of this was depoſed to by 


two creditable perſons, who had inform- 


ell the (ailor of it, and were eye-wit- 


neſles of the bargain. 
Sail. Now and pleaſe your honoura- 
bleneſs, I had a mind to try if I could 


clap my helm hard a weather, and a- 


bout ſhip with him again; ſo, finding 


this, I fent him wort, I had found a 
e it mought or it mought not 


« 5 2 9. 2 11 0. — 92 Pas a hg” "ae 
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and glory will ax him, if he diam 


think it was our great diamond, at 
what he judges our great diamond u 


worth. 


Theſe queſtions were put to the Jen 1 


and he confeſs'd, he bought it for t. 
great diamond ——that he imagined : 


ity, © 


worth 150,0001. and he gave 700 dd 


lars for it. 


The ſailor and his comrade were di. ; | 


miſſed ——the prieſt had his 200 dd 


lars again, 100 dollars cou'd not hb 
found, but the remainder 400 were dd. 
tributed among the wives of the foldicy 
and failors at Gibraltar, and the pedly 
condemned to hard labour, and a twelve I 


month's impriſonmeut. 
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he ſuffered. 


O thee, thou baſe deſtroyer of my ſame, 

To thee — may curſes blaſt thy hated name; 
From my dark priſon's melancholy cell, 
Where I midſt horrors am condemn'd to dwell, 

To thee I write, . whoſe early arts betray'd, 

A toad, and tor that fondneſs, ruin'd ward; | 

Ah! little does the heart unpractis'd know, - 
From love's ſweet ſource, what bitter ſorrows flow, 
How oft with greedy rapture have 1 hung, 

On each dear Accent of thy flatt'ring tongue! 
How eager liſten'd all the live-long day, 

And gaz'd in ſilence all my ſoul away. 

Language to love, tho' mutual fear denies, 


Lovers can read it, in each others eyes. 


Are then my hopes of future joys deceiv'd ? 
J with'd thee true, and as I with'd believ'd. 
That faith, which oft unbidden thou didft iwear, 
Alas! is plighted to ſome other fair. 
come other fair, whoſe more endearing charms, 
Invite thee, faiths, to her happier arms. 


100 


didi 
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Or tie 
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But may the envied nymph, whoe'er the be, 
Nebler teel diſtreſs like mine, nor love like me, 

Leatt thou, forgetful of a lover's care, 

Leave her abandon'd to her own deſpair. 

To weep in anguiſh o'er her ſullied fame, 

And die, like me, the bitter death of ſhame, 

That deare(t jewel reputation fled, _ 

A lover faithleſs——and a father dead 

Theſe the reflections which thy love hath brought— 
My foul appall' d—ſhrinks backward at the thought. 


 F'en now methinks before m' aitoniſh'd eyes, 


J view my father's injur'd ſpectre riſe; 

And as he ſtalks along in ſullen woe, 
Beckon me, dreadtul, to the ſhades below, 
There to be plung'd amid the murd'rers train, 


And figh a whole eternity in pain. 


Can then no way of mercy gleam on me 


had no mercy when I murder'd thee. 


Cou'd not my cruel hand that life forbear, 
Whole love purſu'd me with its tendereſt care 
Whoſe ſteady precepts taught my wav'ring youth, 
To tread the virtuous paths of filial truth. ——— 


let me not truth uſurp thy ſacred name, 


Which but upbraids me with my guilt and mms 3 

Shame to all filial duties, ſocies ties, 

When thus a parent by a daughter die 

Ah! wherefore dies — for whom—tor thee 0 Hell 
What magic charm !-=what damn'd bewitching ſpell B 


Work'd on the paſſions of a doating fair, 


To lure her virtue to thy treach'rous ſnare, 

Alas ! I knew not, fond believing maid, 

That vows and per) ries were the lovers trade; 

That 'twas thy boaſt the virtuous to deceive, 
Wherefore, alas! my weakneſs to believe? 

Yet think not, wretch | tho” 'ſcap'd thy country's laws, 
That Heaven will lumber to avenge my cauſe ; 

Me thou may'tt fly, inconſtant as the wind, 

Nor caſt one ſoſt endearing look behind: _ 
And ſtruck with beauties of thy northern pole, 

Blot me for ever from thy faithleſs ſoul ; 

Or mixing freely with the jovial crew, 

Tell how the ſimple maid was fond, was true; 

Then crown the bumper to thy Polly's name, 

But to recount the ſtory of my ſhame ; 

But thy own arts, thy glorious arts to ſhew, 


And poorly triumph o'er a woman's woe. 


I need not curſe thee, tho' I moſt have equies 
Heaven will avenge its violated laws. 


Peace ſhall be ſtranger to thy troubled breaſt, 


For thou —nay ſtart not thou haſt murder'd reſt, 
Conicience ſhall whip thee with her ſcorpion rod, 
Couſcience — che ill, but dreadful voice ot God, 
Vol. II. . | 1 — Fly 
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Fly where thou wilt, each diſtant climate try, 
All, all in vain, — thyſelf thou can'ſt not fly. 

Shame will purſue thy ſteps, from ſhore to ſhore, 

And guilt upbraid thee, when J am no more. 


EEC Ee 


eee, 


Life 1 Woman of the Town con- 


tinut d. 


N the morning, reflecting on my 
own ſituation, on the condition to 
which my parents were reduced, and 
the extreme backwardneſs of my lover, 
J reſolved to come to an explanation at 
once with him, and determined, it he 


would be the means of reinſtating my 
father, to yield myſelf entirely to his 


will: and reſolved to let him know 
that immediately. I rung the bell, in- 
tormed the chambermaid, I would 
breakfaſt in bed ; and told her to let 
the gentleman know, -who ſupped with 
me laſt night, that I ſhould be glad of 
his company, to drink a diſh of tea 
with me. 


After the tea things were carried 


down, Without much apology I con- 
felled my deſign to him, and he gave 
his promiſe: — Don't laugh at me, rea- 


ders, or think that, young as I then 
was, and unhackneyed in the ways of 


life, I could be ſach an ideot, to rely 
on a man's promiſe — no — I had his 
promiſſory note tor 5001. before I would 
admit him to the leaſt liberty. . 

We immediately came to London, 


and he hired me very genteel apart- 
ments at St. James's. 


after my arrival in town, I paid a viſit 
to my diſconſolate facher in the Fleet, 
and made him an offer of all the mo- 
ney I had about me, which amounted 
to upwards of 50 guineas ; but neither 


wou'd he or my mother receive a ſhil- 


ling on it, until they knew how I came 
by it. 

My blood was chilled at their refu- 
ſal ; I looked upon them with aſtoniſh- 
ment. I fell down on my knees, con- 
teſſed what 1 had committed; but to 
palliate my offence, told them, it was 
ELre With an intention of having my 


ing- room; 


The next day 


father alarged; and ſet up again 1 
the world; and ſhewed them the no? 
for 500 1. which I offered to them, 
But they both refuſed it; refuſed ay 
longer acknowledging me for ther 
daughter. I fell at their feet. Thy | 
turned me out of their miſerable Jody 5 
forbad me ever to ſee ther 
again, unleſs I retuyr ned all my ill a. 
quired wealth. 85 
O, how did their N pierce m. 
when they ſaid, That they could ben 
want and impriſonment, hut would mw. 
ver partake of fr ſtitution's wages, 
I went home, determined to biet 
off my oulpable connection, to n 
nounce dreſs, equipage, and eve 
other ſinful accumulation, by way « ; 
expiation for what I had committed 
live with 'my parents as their erf in 
and endure all the inclemencies ſuch 3 
tate of ſervitude, in ſuch a place, cd, 5 
bring on me. 3 
But when I went home, and locke, ; 
round my apartments, to ſee eren, 0 
4 


thing in ſuch elegance; ſuch furviuw! 


and all my own too ;—and then, a 
ſtood by the glaſs, tho my eyes u 
red with crying, yet I could not het? 9 
thinking it pity, ſuch a figure a 
was, ſhould do the drudgery of a {a3 
lion in a priſon ; and inſtead of i 
dreſs I then wore, to change it io 
ragged gown, a dirty apron, and ee 
other mark, with which extreme; 
verty cloaths its een, 
ſhocked at the thought; I could 
bear it no — I conſidered, I could 
my family more good, though uy 
known to them, by getting mar \ 
than by being their ſervant. % 
I determined to lay by one halt I 
all I was, or ſhould be worth, toi: 1 
reinſtating them; and reſolved 0 4 
ſcheme, by which it might be daß 
and they not er it came from 4 


2 7 


4 5 


| peace worthy, and thought I could not 
pe accounted criminal, ſince it was to 
* I erve my father and mother. 

"ZZ $0 are we all ſelf fooled, we gloſs 
in 1 : ver our guilt with virtue's varniſh — 
8 All find excuſes for their vices and tol- 
n. hes. | 
d a The man who, at a nation's expence, 

1 l ſeas up immenſe riches, and accumu- 
The Mates unweildy eſtates, by ſetting the 
Toll Intereſt of his country to ſale; that 
then t Fery man reconciles thele tranſactions to 
Ill a. Pimlelf, ſaying, { ao 0 things for 

We good of m. amily. | 

de me 4 He, who betrays the ſoerets of his 
1 ley Friend, to his patron, for which he gets 
11d ny Wome worthleſs ſinecure, makes ſuch be- 
r. Paviour eaſy to his own mind, by tell- 
\ blell ing himſelf, that ch things foould not 
to mn ſe bid. 
| even Does not the man of pluralities tell 
way o.® 4 , we are not to throw away the good 
mittel pings of this world: and he or ſhe 
E 1 ly are fools, who might ride i in their 
s ſuch rn coaches, and won't do it; but ra- 
e, cu her trudge honeſt and dirty through 
| Maꝛie ſtreets, ſplaſhed and thruſt aſide by 
| looks very ſaucy footman, or more inſolent 
e eren hairman, who perhaps is bearing ſuc- 


.\ = 


arm J 


en, A | 


yes urn 1 


not wal 


conduct. I imagined I was behaving 


ſsful villainy to pay a viſit to * . 
Yet, even in this life, I know it, 
d ſo do we all, there is a time, that 

gature, or the alarm of Nature, Re- 


- C.... will be heard. When the multi- 
ade of wax lights cannot diſpel the in- 
7 ard gloom ; when myriads of attend- 
bo nts cannot drive away that gueſt, nor 
he brilliant deck ſtomacher be a ſhield 


proof againſt it. 
At that time I was ſhocked with the 
pought of becoming a ſcullion ; of 


5 J daving all the gaieties of life, to be- 
ne a poor drudge; but had I then 


own what I afterwards exper ienced, 


chould have been convinced, that the 
or drudge does not labout half fo 
1 uch as a proſtitute; ; that ſhe, the pro- 
tute I mean, is, beneath the baſeſt 
on, ſubject to every man's depra- 
ii, ever in alarms; in her beſt ſta- 
rn, but like a gilded coffin, an out- 


ue Braves of all tbe MAGAZINES /elefted. 
— AT 3 1 began to fortify myſelf i in my 


1 


59 
ſide glare, filled with corruption, and 
in a ſtate of poverty, the moſt abject, 


and molt deſpicable of all beings, 


[To be continued, ] 


eee, 


From the St. James's Magazine. 
HIT e HA T. 
An Imitation of Theocritus. 

, 1 ri X. 
Mrs. BM OW NW. 
8 Miſtreſs Scot at bome, my dear t 
. 
Ma- m, is it you? I'm glad you're here. 
My Miſleſs, tho' refolv'd to wait, 
Is quite unpatient—'tis ſo late. 
She fancy'd you would not come down, 
— — But pray walk in, Ma' m Mrs. 
Brown. | 
Mrs. ScOo T. 
Vour ſervant, Madam. | 
fear 
I'd g1v'n you der hid, a chair. 
Pray, Ma'm, be ſeated. 
Mrs. BROWN. 
Lard! my dear, 
I vow I'm almoſt dead with fear. 


Well, 1 


There is ſuch ſcrouging and ſuch ſqueeg- 


ing, 

The folks are all ſo diſobliging; 

And then the waggons, carts and drays 
So clog up all theſe narrow ways, 


What with the buſtle and the throng, 


I wonder how I got along. 
Beſides the walk is fo immenſe-— 
Not that I grude a coach expence, 
But then it jumbles me to death, 


And I was always ſhort of breath, 
How can you live fo far, my dear? 


It s quite a journey to come here. 
Mrs. Sor. 
Lard! Mam, I left it all to him, 
Huſbands, you know, will have their 
whim. 


He took this kouſe.—This houſe ! this 


den. 


See but the temper of ſome men. 
And I, forſooth, am hither hurl'd, 
To hve quite out of all the world. 
Huſband, indeed ! 

I 2 
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Mrs. Brown. 
Hilt ! lower, pray, 
The child hears every word you ſay, 
See how he looks 
Mrs. Scor. 
Jacky, come here, 
There s a good boy, look up, my dear. 
Twas not papa, we talk'd about. 
——Surely he cannot find it out. 
Mrs BROWN. 
See how the urchin holds his hands. 
Upon my life he underſtands, 


There's a ſweet child, come, kiſs 


me, come, 
Will Jacky have a ſugar plumb ? 
Mrs. SCorT, | 

This parfon, Madam (call him ſo 
And then the child will never know) 
Trom houſe to houſe would rambie out, 
And every night a drunken-bout, 
For at a tavern he will ſpend 
His twenty ſhillings with a friend. 
Your rabbits fricaſſeed and chicken, 


With curious choice of dainty picking, 
Fach night got ready at the Crown, 


With port and punch to waſh 'em down, 
Would ſcarcely ſerve this belly-glutton, 
Whilſt we muſt flarve on mutton, mut- 

| tos. 

Mrs. B A OW N. 
47 good man, too Lord bleſs us ! 
wives | 

Are born to lead unhappy lives, 
Altho' his profits bring him cl-ar 
Almoſt two hundred pounds a year, 


Keeps me of cath ſo ſhort and hare, 
That I have not a gown to wear; 


Except my robe, and yellow ſack, 

And this old luteſtring on my back. 

But we've no time, my dear, to waſte, 

Come, where's your cardinal, make 
haſte. 

The King, God blets his mr eſty, L iay; 

Goes to the houſe of tords to. day, 


In a fine painted coach and eight, 


And rides along in all his ſtate. 
And then the Queen 
irs SS £091 

Aye, aye, vou know, 
Great folks can always make a ſhow. 
But tell me, do—[T've never ſeen 
Her preſent ma.eily, the Queen. 

Athy. BR OWN. 


Lud! 


She's pour'd it all upon my gown, 


Girl put that bottle on the ſhelt, 


Be undes, the naughty boris will bite ve. 
Lard! we ve no time for talking now, 


Hark (one — two three — tis tan 1 . 


I. vow. - 
| Ms. 8 Cor. 1 
Kitty, my A I] ſoon ban 
done, 


It's time enough, you know, at one. 
Why, girl! —ſee how the creature 
{tands ! 8. 


Some water here, to waſh my hands. 


— Be quick hy inre the gipſey ſleeps ! 

- Look how the drawing dawdle © E 
creeps. 

That baſon there—why don't you pour! 

Go on, I ſay ſtop, top—no more — 

I could. beat the huiley down, 


--Bring me my ruffles- cau'ſt not mind? 


And pin my hanakerchiet behind. 


Sure thou haſt aukwardneſs enough, 
Go--tetch my gloves,and tan, and mull, 
— Well, heav n be prais d- this worn 
is done, 1 
I'm ready now, my dear let's run. 


And bring me back the key yourſelf. 
| Mrs. Brow N. a 

That clouded filk becomes you much. 
I wonder how you meet with ſuch, 


But you've a charming taite in dreſs, 7 


What might it coſt you, Madam; 
Mrs. S Cor. * 
Mrs. B R OV x. 7 


Oh! that's impothble— for I 
Ain in the woild the Worſt en 
Mrs. Ses r. 
I never love to bargain hard, 
Five ſhillings, as 1 thiok, a yard. . 
— I was atraird 1t ſhould be gone I 
'Twas what I'd let my heart upon. 4 
Mrs. B N OW N. = 
Indeed you bargam'd with ſucceſs, 6 
For it's a molt delightful drefs, | 
Beſides, it fits yolt to. a hair, 
And then 'tis fop'd with ſuch an ir, 
Mrs. a f. | 
I'm glad you think ſo, Kitty, here 
Bring me my cardinal, my dear, 4 
Jacky, my love ny don't you cry, 
Take you abroad !—-indecd not 11 
Fer ail the Bugaboes to fright 3 | 


, Wii 
5 
5 


5 


4 th ſuch a mob about the ſtreet, 
5 leſs me, they'll tread you under feet. 
nine as you pleaſe, I' have no blame, 


N 
LEY 
"3 


Pou'd better blubber, than be lame. 
I he more you cry, the leſs you'll — 
e. come, come then, give mamma a 
ure kiſs. 
= itty, I ſay, here take the boy, 
5 And fetch him down the laſt new toy. 
p3! | ake him as merry as you can, 
de *& There, go to Kitty - there's a man. 
1 Fall in the dog, and ſhut the door, 
our! ow, Ma'm. 
re 2 Mrs. BROWN. 
1, Oh Lard! 
Mrs. SC0O r. 
ind! Pray go before. 
Ki Mrs. BROWN. 
b, I can't indeed, now. 
muff. Mr. Sor. 
wort, 3 Madam, pray 
” | 23 Mrs. BROW N. 
in. Wel then, for once, IIl lead the way. 
> 23 Mrs. S cor. 
ſelf, © Lard! what an uproar! what a 
. throng l _ 
much, 3 How ſhall we do to get along? 
„ = What will become of us ? look here, | 
reſs, Rre's all the king's horſe- guards, my 
n? =” dear * | 
| 9 t us croſs over haſte, be quick, 
ray fir, take care—your horſe will 
_ kick. 


„ urn his rider —he's fo wild. 
| 4 I'm giad I did not bring the child, 


* | . Mrs. B ROW N. 
1 . t be atraid, my dear, come on, 
1 7 y don't you ſee the guards are bone ? 
EE 1 wc Mrs, S Cor. 
3 N Vell, I begin to draw my brea h; 
| = 1 was almoſt ſcar'd to death, 
® when a horſe rears up and Capers, 
uccels, ! pl way s puts me in the vapours, 
| 10 F as ] ive - nay, don't you laugh, 
'Y rather {ce a toad by half, 
n on 3 [ey kick and prance, and look ſo bold, 
Wakes my very blood run cold. 
y. ber eerrs go forward come, be quick, 
. Th cr _ agatn grows vaſtly thick. 


1) Mrs. BROWN. 
1 dame ? 
OLD WOMAN. 


ty do 1, my young ladies, why ? 


be B AUTIEs of all the MAGAZINES ſelected. 


And you, my dear, take hold of her . 


—Stand back, I lay, Pray, tics - for- 
Why, don't vou ſee he ladies there? 2 


| Ladies, I'll be your ſate protection. 


Are half ſo complailant as vou. 


pome you from Palace-yard, old 


| Pray is the King a coming, Sir?” 


61 
Mrs. BROW N. 


Was it much crouded when you came? 
Mrs. SCO r. 


And is his majeſty gone by? 


Mrs. BROWN. 
Can we get in, old lady, pray, 
To tee him robe N to day? 
| Mrs. 80 r. 
can you direct us, dame? 
OLoO WOMAN. 
Endeavour, 
Troy could not ſtand a ſiege for ever. 
By ir equent trying, Troy was won, 
All things, by trying, may be done. 


Mrs. BROWN. 
G0 thy ways, Proverbs Swell ine 
gone 


Shall we turn back, or venture on? 
Look how the folks preſs on before, 


And throng impatient at the door. 
Mrs. 8 co r. | 
-Perdigious ! I can hardly Rand, 
Lord bleſs me, Mrs. Brown, your hand. 


For we mult ſtick as clole as burrs, 
Or in this racket, noiſe and pother, 
We certainly ſhall loſe each other. 
—Good God! my cardinal and ſack 
Are almoſt torn from off my back. 
Lard, I thall taint Oh Lud -my 
breaſt | - 
I'm cruſn d to atoms, I protelt. 
God bleſs mel have dropp'd my fan, 
—Pray did you ſee it, honeſt man? 
MAN. 
J, madam ! no, —indeed, I fear 
You'll meet with tome misfortune here. 


bear — 
Put yourlelves under my direction, 


Mrs. Se or. | 
You're very kind, Sir; truly f * 


We ſhall be glad at any day 

This obligation to repay, 

And you'll he always ſure to meet 

A welcome, Sir, in-— Lard! the ſtreet 

Bears ſuch a name, I can't tell how 

To tell him where ! live, I vow. 
Mercy! | what's all this noiſe and ftir ? 
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MAN. 
No - don't you hear the people ſhout ? 
"I Mr. Pitt, juſt going our. 
Mrs. BROow x. 
Aye, there he goes, pray heav'n bleſs 


him ! 


Well may the people all careſs him. 
Lord, how my huſband us'd to fit, 


And drink ſucceſs to honeſt Pitt, 

And happy o'er his evening cheer, 
Cry, you ſhall pledge this toaſt, my dear. 
MAN. 

Hiſt b don't you hear the 
drumming:? 
Now, ladies, now, the King' s a coming. 


There, don't you ſee the guards ap- 


proach ? 
| Mrs. BROWN. 
Which is the King? 
Mrs. SCoT. 
Which 3s the coach ? 
| SCOTCHMA No 
Which is the noble Earl of Bute, 


: Geud- faith, I'll gi him a ſalute, 


For he's the Laird of aww our clan, 


Troth, he's a bonny mu: ale man. 


MAN. 
Here comes the coach, ſo very ſlow 
As if it ne er was made to go, 
In all the gingerbread of ſtate, 
And ſtaggering under its own weight. 


Mrs. Scor. 


Upon my word, its monſtrous fine! 
Would half the gold upon't were mine! 
How gawdy all the gilding ſhews! 


It puts one's eyes out as it goes. 
What a rich glare of various hues, 
What ſhining yellows, ſcarlets, blues! 
It muſt have coſt a heavy price ; 
*Tis like a mountain drawn by mice. 
Mrs. BROWN. | 
80 painted. gilded, and ſo large, 
Bleſs me! tis like my lord mayor's barge. 
And to it is—look how it reels ! 
Tis nothing elſe— a barge on wheels, 


M AN. 


Large! it can't paſs St. James's gate, 


So big the coach, the arch ſo ſtrait, 
It might be made to rumble thro', 
And pals as other coaches do, 


_ Could they a Ic coachman get 


So moit prepottercully fit, 


Lord, what a tumult and a rout | 
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'Who'd undertake (and no rare thing) bs 


Without a herd, to drive the king, 5 
Mrs. Sor. 5 
Lard ! what are thoſe two ugly ching 
There - with their hands upon ar, 
pr ings, | iT 
Filthy, as ever eyes beheld, $ 
With naked breaſts, and faces ſwell'd} 
What cou'd the ſaucy maker mean? 
To put ſuch things to fright the Wen | 
M AN. 
Oh! they are Gods, Ma'm, which! 
you ſee, 
Ot the Marine Society. 
T:tons, Which in the ocean dwell, 
And only riſe to blow their ſhell. 


Mrs. 8 C o-T. py 
Gods, d'ye call thoſe filthy men ? 

Why don't they go to ſea again ? 

Pray, tell me, Sir, you underſtand, 

What do theſe Trilons do on land? 

Mrs. Brow KN. 45 

And what are they? thoſe hindme} © 

things, 3 

Men, fiſn and Lend with fleſh, ſcale, 

wings? 3 

M AN. | 5 

Oh, they are gods too, like the oe 4 

All of one family and brothers, I 
Creatures, which ſeldom come aſhore, 

Nor ſeen about the King before. 4 


- 


For ſhow, they wear the yellow hue, 4 5 


Their proper colour is True: blue. 


Mrs. S COT; 4 4 
Lord bleſs us! what's this noiſe about ; 


How the tolks holla, hiſs, and hoot! 

Well Heav'n preſerve the Earl . 
Bute 3 

I cannot ſtay, indeed, not J, 

It there's a riot I ſhall die. 

Let's make for any houſe we can, 

Do — give us ſhelter, honeſt man. 


Mrs. BROWN. 


I] thought I'd loft you, Mrs. Scot; | | 
Where's Mrs. Tape, and Mr. Grin 
Lard, I'm fo glad were all got in. 1 

1 1 


5 A ET ETELEEIHEEEEEEIESS 


From the St. James's MacazinE. 

4 | EL PT T-A FE 

= ERE lies J. B. 1 
4 His (tation in life was tow, 
wa: But he never aim'd at a higher ; 

n? J Ulis fortune was but indifferent, 

een! © But he never was diſcontented; 

2M natural underſtanding was good, 

which And he omitted no opportunity of 
1 improving it; 5 

Mis principles were truly chriſtian, 

I, And his practice agreeable to them ; 
What labour which was neceſſary for 
| his ſupport, 

n' lle knew to be his duty, and made 

5 it his pleaſure; 

nd, By which means, through a ute of 

4 = fourſcore years, 

He enjoy 'd health of body and peace 

1 ot mind. 
adm ie roſe well in the morning, ſicken d 

? 7 A at noon, OR 

(cal, And ere the day was closd, he was 
no more. Fat 

et ſay not gentle reader that he died 

debe  fuddenly 

| Who never was to be found: unpre- 

aſhore, 9 pared. 

bu. d . . NIN 

ue. | | 

rrom the St. James's Macazine. 

aber 1 | 2555 

t! On OLD AGE. 

| wen PDO OK with the palſey, pain and 

Ear DO pannic, | 
I | I ſcarce can either move or ſtand ; 
"Mor time alas! that vile ene, 

. [ Spoils every work he takes in hand, 
an, 3 Ke Fs 
lan. 

1 KO oC OKC * 
my der / | 
53th m rom the GENT LEMAN*SMAGAZINE. 
1 hum Account of a Journey into Italy, by 
flurry ' M. de la Condamine. 
was 5% hits journey was undertaken 
Scot; M by M. de la Condamine, for the 
A Grin 1 eſtabliſhment ol his health; but his 
t in. 
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63 
obſervation on the natural hiſtory, cu- 
rioſities, and antiquities of that coun- 
try, have rendered his journal a conſi- 
derable acquiſition to the republic of 
letters. 

He arrived at Lions on the 7th of 
January 1755, when he found the Rhone 
trozen over, notwithſtanding its rapi - 
dity, and a few days afterward, he ſaw. 
carriages travelling over thoſe branches 
of it that waſh the wall of Avignon; 
he was told, that carriages alſo paſſed 
over thoſe which divide the city of Arles 
from Languedoc, and that the ſurface 
of the other was intirely frazen over, 


an event of which hiſtory furniſhes very 


few examples. 

At Genoa, he ſaw the famous vaſe, 
or rather cup, which is ſaid to be an 
emerald : it is kept with a moſt ſuper- 
ſtitious veneration in the treaſury of 


the cathedral church, where it was de- 


poſited about 600 years ago: it is of 


one piece of an hexagonal ſhape, and 


has two handles; it is fourteen inches 


and an half in diameter, five inches 3 4 


high, and about a quarter of an inch 


thick. William, Arch-biſhop of Tyre, 
who wrote about four centuries ago, 


ſays, that it fell into the hands of the 
Genoeſe, at the taking of Ceſarea in 
Paleſtine in 1101 ; others ſuppoſe it 
was brought from the ſiege of Almeria, 
which was taken from the Moors in 
Spain in 1147. It is affirmed, and pro- 
bably believed by ignorance, and ſu- 
perſtition, to have been preſented by 


the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon, 


and to have been uſed by our Lotd in 
the laſt ſupper, when he inſtituted the 
Sacrament of the Euchariſt. A Monk, 
of the order of St. Auguſtine, publiſh- 


ed a diſſertation upon this ſabject at 


Genoa, in the yew 1726, in which he 


has, with profound erudition, ſhewn, 
through what hands this precious veſſel 


paſſed, from Solomon to Jeſus : he alſo 
proves it to be an emerald by this ex- 
traordinary argument, that the matter 
of a veſſel wed at the inſtitution of a. 
Sacrament cannot be too precious; but 
the good father was not aware that his 


| Argument, it 12praved any thing, muſt 


prove 
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prove the vaſe to be a diamond. This 
wonderful relique is kept under many 
keys, which are lodged in ſeparate 
hands, and is never ſhewn without a 
decree of the Senate: when this has 
been obtained, a ſtring is put through 
the two handles of the vaſe, and it is 


hung round a prieft's neck, the only ſi- 


tuation in which it is expoſed to view. 
By a decree of the Senate made in 1 746, 

the ſpectator is prohibited, under griev- 
ous penalties, from approaching too 
near it, and even from touching it with 
any metal of whatever kind. It ap- 

pears, however, by an act of the Se- 
nate in 1319, that this vaſe was pawn- 
ed during the fiege of Genoa, to Car- 
dinal Lucius de Fieſcs, tor 1200 marks 
of gold ; a vaſt ſum at that time, which 
was repaid about 12 years afterwards, 
and the pawn redeemed. This fact 
proves, that at the time when it bap- 
pened, no doubt was entertained con- 
cerning the value of the vaſe ; yet M. 

Condamine, who was permitted to ſee 
it in the preſence of the Princes Corſi- 
ni, upon looking thro it when the pr eſt 
held it up before a large taper, plainly 
diſcovered that it was glaſs; for inſtead 
of the cloud, ſpecks, and flaws, which 
are almoſt always tound, not only in 
emeralds, but in all precious ſtones of 
uncommon fize, he plainly diſcovered 
air bubbles; both circular and oval, 
ſuch as are common in glals, and the 
etfects of its fuſion, but are never found 
in minera] ſtones. He obſerves, how- 
ever, that the prejudice of the 12th 
century prevails i in the 18th ; for that 
 Martiniere, in an edition of his Geo- 


graphical Dictionary, printed in 1740, 


_ ſays poſitively, that a vaſe of in-/ima- 
ble valve is kept at Genoa, 
Prom Genoa. he went to Leghorn, 


and Pita; at Leghorn, he ſaw the frag- 


ment of an elephant's tooth, petrified 
into agate that weighed 20 pounds 
and, at Piſa, he examined the cltapel 
of st. Epine, which has been noted by 
all travellers for the inclination of its 
tower: it is very near the cathedral, 
to which it ſerves as a clock: it is built 


at the fineſt marble, and conlifts of 


* 


ſeven ranges of columns, one over the wy 


other; it has ſtood about 600 year, 


and has ſo much deviated from the per. 4 
pendicular, that it ſeems ready to ll 
Some people have fooliſhly imagined, 
that it was built ſo on purpoſe, and i 
opinion has been adopted by Martini. 5 
ere in his dictionary, though the flight. ® 
eſt attention to the building will diſco. © 
ver it to be a miſtake; for all the lin. 
tels of the doors are broken, and the : . 
bed of the pillars are not horizontal: the 
greateſt part of the ancient towers o 
Piſa incline in the ſame direction, which 
proves, that the ground on which they 
ſtand, is leſs firm towards the ſouth, 
which 1s the ſide next the river. 9 
M. Condamine meaſured both tel 
height and inclination of this tow | 
with a plumb-line ; the height on the 
ſide to which it inclines is 170 feet, ai! 
the line when dropped from the turret,” | 
tell 13 feet diſtant from the point which 
ought to have been exactly under it, 2 
ſo that if the tower could be now ſet? 
upright, it would be two feet 5% 
than it is at preſent. At Piſa, then 
is a very fine bridge of marble, upon 
which, every third year, there is: 1 
mock. fight, intended to comme mor“ 


* 
3? 
* 


ſome event of very remote antiquity 4 


which is notwithſtanding totally forgo 
ten: fix hundred and forty athletic, 
in gilt cuiraſſes and helmets, divided in 


into the. river, where there are bon, 
waiting to take them up; the i KI 


very oli render this a tragical ied ; 
cle, and it turniſhed me, ſays M. C 6 
nde with e 2 


e of St, Petrone, which 637 
drawn at Bologna by Caſſini, about M 
century ago, is known throughout F a 
Europe; but that the world in genen 
is ignorant, that the moſt extraordnf 9 
work of that kind was conſtructed '* 1 
Toſcanelli, in the cathedral church : 9 
Florence, where it has continued 


W 

+ ö 

s 
N 4 


5 . $300 years, a and has been long buried in 
1 tobſcurity and oblivion. 

This Gnomon, M. de la Condamine 
all. examined with the celebrated father 
EXimenes the jeſuit, and found it in e- 
rery reſpect a noble monument of the 
- Apreat capacity and enlarged concepti- 
. E ons of its author. It has been ſince 


ed; and a particular account of it has 
33 9 deen publiſhed in a work intitled, de 
Pecchie e node Gnemone Fiorentino, 


rs of bubliſhed at Firenze in 1757. | 
hich I The country about Rome, which was 
they Inciently ſo populous, and abounded 
outh, With ſo many beautiful villas, is now 
A mot wholly deſerted, and the air is 
e ſeckoned ſo unwholſome, that in the 
owe | eneral opinion, it is impoſſible to be 
n the *Wpoſed to it in hot weather without 
t. d ger of death; this opinion, howe- 
-urret, r. M. de la Condamine ſays, is ill 
whict unded at preſent, though it took its 
der it, e from a fact undeniably true, of 
owe Iich he gives the following account : 
E Soon after the irruption of the Goths 
che the 5th and 6th century, the air of 
; opa We country was obſerved to become 
-e is: Wwholſome, for the bed of the Tiber 
moren Ing almoſt filled with the ruins of 
tiquit 9 > city, the water roſe to a great 
forgo Wzht and overflowed its banks, and 
thletic.W 1 bed and flowed over a tract that had 
ded in been uſually covered, and fo it does 
th club , for the tide overflows the pave- 


It of the Pantheon every winter; 
tit cannot be ſuppoſed, that the an- 
je 0 pt Romans would have built that 
abatamf ple on a ſpot that was then ſub, ect 
| annual inundation. 
| 4 Put this extraordinary riſe of the 
Per was ſtill increaſed by the waters 
” 2 aqueducts, which, upon the de- 
ion of the buildings, which was 
bpleated by Totila, ran to waſte : 
Is naturally infected the air, eſpe- 
in ſummer, in a hot climate; 
ee lakes of ſtagnant water were left 
5 and there in dikes and hollows, 


violent inundations, and were gra- 


GU 4 exhaled by the ſun, with the 


Fleared of the incruſtations, and repair · 


h the river had formed during the. 
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putrid and unwholſome moiſture of the 

mud at the bottom, which was alſo _ 
the grave of many thouſand men and 
animals, and the receptacle of filth of 
all kinds : this evil continued all the 
time that Rome was expoſed to the in- 
curſions and devaſtations of the Lom- 
bards, Normans, and Saxons, which 
was ſeveral centuries; and the air was 
ſo infected in the beginning of the 13th. 

century, that we learn from Pope Inno- 
cent III. thit very few people at Rome 
lived to be more than forty years old, 
and that a man of fxty was a prodigy. | 
The Popes ſoon after transferred their 
reſidence to Avignon, and while they 


continued there, which was about 22 
years, Rome became a deſart; monaſ- 
teries were convected into ſtables ; and 


Gregory the Xlth, at his return to 
Rome in 1736, found ſcarce 3000 inha- 
bitants : at his death the great troubles 


_ occaſioned by the weſtern ſchiſm com- 


menced, which laſted 5o years; Martin 
the Vth, in whom it ended, and his firſt 
ſucceſſors, could make but feeble efforts 
againſt an inveterate evil, and it was 
not till the XVIth century that Leo the 
Xth began to revive the ancient ſplen- 
dor of Rome, and take meaſures to re- 
ſtore the ſalubrity of the air; but the 
city being ſoon after twice beſieged by 
Charles the Vth, fell back into the ſame 


_ condition, and the number of inhabi- 


tants, which, under Leo, was 85,000, 
was, under Clement the VIIth, reduc- 
ed to 32,0600. An effeQuual effort was, 
however, at laſt made to purify the air 
under Pius the Vth, and Sextus Quin, 
tus, near the end of the 16th century, 
by cutting drains for the water to run 
off, and rendering large tracts of mar- 
ſhy and fenny land, ſound and uſeful : 
from this time the air has been at leaſt 
as ſalutary here as in any other coun- 
try equally moiſt and hot, and the pre- 
judice begins to wear away very faſt. 
From Pome M. de la Condamine 
proceeded to Naples, where he viſited 
Herculaneum, and has given an account 
of the manuſcripts, utenkls, and other 
antiquities, | 


You. II. KN. Oa 


Wl 0 10 | 
jo iff 0 1 
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prove the vaſe to be a diamond. This 
wonderful relique is kept under many 


keys, which are lodged in ſeparate 


hands, and is never ſhewn without a 
decree of the Senate: when this has 
been obtained, a ſtring is put through 
the two handles of the vaſe, and it is 


hung round a prieſt's neck, the only fi - 


tuation in which it is expoſed to view. 
By adecree ot the Senate made in 1746, 


the ſpectator is prohibited, under griev- 
ous penaities, irom approaching too 
near it, and even from touching it with 


any metal of whatever kind. It ap- 


pears, however, by an act of the Se- 


nate in 1319, that this vaſe was pawn- 


ed during the fiege of Genoa, to Car- 


dinal Lucius de Fleſco, tor 1200 marks 
of gold; a vaſt ſum at that time, which 
was repaid about 12 years afterwards, 
and the pawn redeemed, This fact 
proves, that at the time when it hap- 
pened, no doubt was entertained con- 
cerning the value of the vaſe; yet M. 

Condamine, who was permitted to ſee 
it in the preſence of the Princes Corfi- 
ni, upon looking thro' it when the prieſt 


held it up before a large taper, plainly 


diſcovered that it was glaſs; for inſtead 


of the cloud, ſpecks, and flaws, which 


are almoſt always found, not only in 
emeralds, but in all precious ſtones of 
uncommon ſize, he plainly diſcovered 
air bubbles; both circular and oval, 
ſuch as are common in glals, and the 
effects of its fuſion, but are never found 
in mineral ttones He obſerves, how- 
ever, that the prejudice of the 12th 
century prevails in the 18th ; for that 
Martiniere, in an edition of his Geo- 
graphical Dictionary, printed in 1740, 
ſays politively, that a vale of n-/#/m1a- 
ble value is kept at Genoa, 

From Genoa he went to Leghorn, 
and Pita at Leghorn, he ſaw the frag- 
ment of an elephant's tooth, petrified 
into agate that weighed 20 pounds; 
aud, at Piſa, he examined the cliapel 
of St. Epine, which has heen noted by 
all travellers tor the inclination of its 
tower: it is very near the cathedral, 
to which it ferves as a clock: it is built 


of the fineſt marble, and conſiſts of 


other; it has ſtood about 600 years, = 


waiting to take them up; the eager 


Florence, where it has continued ves 


* 


ſeven ranges of columns, one over the 


and has ſo much deviated from the per. F 
pendicular, that it ſeems ready to fall.“ 
Some people have fooliſhly imagined, © F 
that it was built fo on purpoſe, and thi | 28 
opinion has been adopted by Martini. 
ere in his dictionary, though the oy % 
eſt attention to the building will dico. F 
ver it to be a miſtake; for all the lin. ® 5 
tels of the doors are broken, and the A 
bed of the pillars are not horizontal: the 4 
greateſt part of the ancient towers of 
Piſa incline in the ſame direction, which 
proves, that the ground on which ther 
ſtand, is leſs firm towards the ſouth, 


which is the ſide next the river. 4 


M. Condamine meaſured both the Þ 
hetght and inclination of this tower 


with a plumb-line; the height on the 


ſide to which it inclines is 170 feet, ant J 4 
the line when dropped from the turret, 1 
tell 13 feet diſtant from the point which 4 5 
ought to have been exactly under it, 
ſo that if the tower could be now ſet 4 
upright, it would be two feet higher F 
than it is at preſent, At Piſa, ther 
is a very fine bridge of marble, upon 
which, every third year, there is 2 
mock fight, intended to commemorate 
ſome event of very remote antiquity, 
which is notwithſtanding totally forgot. 
ten: ſix hundred and forty athletics, 
in gilt cuiraſſes and helmets, divided into 
two bodies, diſpute the paſs with clubs 
and very often throw each other over 
into the river, where there are boat 5 


neſs and obſtinacy of the combatanty 7 
very often render this a tragical ſped 8 
cle, and it turniſhed me, ſays M. Co,. 
damine, with chirurgical obſervation 3 
only, which I thought it not wor 
while to put down, - 5 

M. Condamine obſerves, that th 8 
meridian of St. Petrone, which Fl 
drawn at Bologna by Caſſini, about = 
century ago, is known throughout af 
Europe 3 but that the world in gener 
is ignorant, that the moſt extraordini 
work of that kind was conſtructed i 
Toſcanelli, in the cathedral church a 


1 3 


5 bs 300 years, and has been long buried in 


& 5 5 | ob{curity and oblivion. 

. This Gnomon, M. de la Condamine 
l. 4 examined with the celebrated tather 
d, RE Ximenes the jeſuit, and found it in e- 


very reſpect a noble monument of the 
great capacity and enlarged concepti- 


ut. ® ons of its author. It has been ſince 
co: FT cleared of the incruſtations, and repair- 
in- 1 ed; ; and a particular account of it has 
the 5 been publiſhed in a work intitled, de 
the eccbio e nuovo Gnemone Florent! 10. 
3 of publiſhed at Firenze in 1757. 
ich be country about Rome, which was 
ney | 4 nciently ſo populous, and abounded 
uth, 2 4 ith ſo many beautiful villas, is now 
*FÞ'moſt wholly deſerted, and the air is 
the | 1 Feckoned ſo unwholſome, that in the 
wer | 3 zeneral opinion, it is impoſſible to be 
the 5Y | | hk to it in hot weather without 
and anger of death; this opinion, bowe- 
s A er. M. de la Condamine ſays, is ill 


chich 1 Founded at preſent, though it took its 


r it, We trom a fact undeniably true, of 
x (et i Which he gives the following account : 
igher 4 Scon after the irruption of the Goths 
there in the 5th and 6th century, the air of 
upon e country was obſerved to become 
is 2% Inwholſome, for the bed of the Tiber 
wrate eing almoſt filled with the ruins of 
quity, e city, the water roſe to a great 
orgot- eight and overflowed its banks, and 
letic, bed and flowed over a tract that had 
ed into ot been uſually covered, and fo it does 
clubs Wil, for the tide overflows the pave- 
er ove! ent of the Pantheon every winter; 
+ boats] 9 pd it cannot be ſuppoſed, that the an- 
cage. nt Romans would have built that 
atanty Imple on a ſpot that was then ſub, ect 


et i -” an annual inundation, 


I 4 oer was ſtill increaſed by the waters 


2 0 mpleated by Totila, ran to waſte : 
| 4 Mis naturally infected the air, eſpe- 
ly in ſummer, in a hot climate; 
1 ile lakes of ſtagnant water were left 
ee and there in dikes and hollows, 


ant violent inundations, and were gra- 

urch 0 ally exhaled by the ſun, with the 

ed neuf L 2 £4 
2 


1 But this extraordinary riſe of the 


the aqueducts, which, upon the de- 
ction of the buildings, which was 


ich the river had formed during the 
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putrid and unwholſome moiſture of the 
mud at the bottom, which was alſo 
the grave of many thouſand men and 
ammals, and the receptacle of filth of 
all kinds : this evil continued all the 
time that Rome was expoſed to the in- 


curſions and devaltations of the Lom- 


bards, Normans, and Saxons, which 
was ſeveral centuries; and the air was 


ſo infected in the beginning ot the 15th 


century, that we learn from Pope Inno- 


cent III. thit very few people at Rome 
lived to be more than forty years old, 


and that a man of Hxty was a prodigy. | 
The Popes ſoon after transferred their 
reſidence to Avignon, and while they 
continued there, which was about 72 
years, Rome became a deſart; monaſ- 
teries were convected into ables x 3 and 


Gregory the Xlth, at his return to 
Rome in 1736, found ſcarce 3000 inha- 


bitants: at bis death the great troubles 
occaſioned by the weſtern ſchiſm com- 
menced, which laſted 50 years ; Martin 
the Vth, in whom it ended, and his firſt 
ſucceſſors, could make but feeble efforts 

againſt an inveterate evil, and it was 
not till the XVIth century that Leo the 
Xth began to revive the ancient ſplen- 
dor of Rome, and take meaſures to re- 
ſtore the ſalubrity of the air; but the 
city being ſoon after twice beſieged by 


Charles the Vth, fell back into the ſame 


condition, and the number of inhabi- 
tants, which, under Leo, was 85,000, 
was, under Clement the VIIth, reduc- 
ed to 32,000. An effectual effort was, 
however, at laſt made to purify the air 
under Pius the Vth, and Sextus Quin 
tus, near the end of the 16th century, 


by cutting drains for the water to run 


off, and rendering large tracts of mar- 
ſhy and fenny land, ſound and uſeful: 
from this time the air has been at leaſt 
as ſalutary here as in any other coun- 
try equally moiſt and hot, and the pre- 
judice begins to wear away very ſaſt. 

From Rome M. de la Condamine 
proceeded to Naples, where he viſited 
Herculaneum, and has given an account 
of the manulcripts, utenlils, and other 
antiquities, 
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On the 4th of June he accompanied 


the Margrave of Bareith to the ſummit 
of Veſuvius, the hetght of which he 


obſerves has never been determined ; 
he threw ſome ſtones into the cavity ar 
the top, and he heard them roll 12 ſe- 


conds by his watch; at the end of their 


fall they gave a ſound like that of ſome 


heavy maſs thrown into a quagmire or 
Hough, and when nothing was thrown 
in, the company heard a noiſe like that 


of water agitated by the wind. 
With the melted and vitrified ſub- 


ſtance thrown out by the eruptions of 
this mountain, called Lava, all Naples 


and Rome are paved, and moſt of the 
ancient Rowan highways are made of 


the ſame materials, particularly the great 
the foun- 


road from Rome to Naples : 
dations of the houſęs of Herculaneum, 
the ſubterraneous city, which were laid 
two thouſand years ago, are alſo of 


pure Lava, Which proves that the great 


eruptions of this volcano have not been 


all ſubſequent to that in which Hercu- 


laneum was ſwallowed up. 

It 1s remarkable, that the interior 
part of the mountain of Fraſcati, the 
ſeat of Cicero”; tuſculum, the chain of 
mountains reaching trom Fraſcati to 


the lake of Albans, and great part of 


the mountain of Tivoli, as well as thoſe 
of Caprarola, Viterbo, and many others, 
conſiſt wholly of pure ciaders, ſcoria, 
and other ſubſtances exactly the ſame 
with thoſe that buried Herculaneum, 
and are ſtill thrown out by Veſuvius ; 
and indeed the ſame not to the eye 
only, but the taſte, with what occurs 
at every ſtep in the way from Naples 
to Rome, and from Rome to Viterbo 
and Loretto; it is therefore clear to de- 
monſtration, that all that part ot Italy 
has been overturned by volcanoes, 
Theſe plains, now ſo pleaſant and fer- 
tile, covered with majberry- trecs, olives, 


and vines, as the ſides of Vetuvius itſelf 


are at this day, were once, like them, 
overtiowed with burning torrents, and 
contain, like thein, not only on their 


fartace , but in their bolom, veſtiges of 


e ery Waves, which als LOW cold aud 


* 


conſiſt almoſt wholly of lava; and the 


or excavation of an ancient volcano, a; 
appears by the calcined 


neſs of the rocks that are formed both 
on its ſides and its bottom, though bil. | 
tory makes no mention of the eruption, 


name, and which mult at leaſt have beef 


as well as the Cordeliers of Peru and 


condenſed, and which are inconteſtible 
proots of vaſt conflagrations, prior to 
all hiſtorical monuments, Here are alſo 
many rivers in Italy, the beds of which 


lake of Viterbo is doubtleſs the mine 


ſubſtance; 
found on its borders, and the cragzi- 


which muſt have been prior both to tue 
foundation of Rome, and even of Al. 
bania, from which the lake takes it 


three thouſand years ago, | 
M. de la Condamine alſo conſiden #6 
the Appenines as a chain of volcanoes, . 


Chili, which run from north to ſouth 
through the whole length of America 
from the province of Quito to the Tem 
Magellanica : the ſeries of volcanosÞ 
form'd by the Cordeliers is 1 
many are totally extinguiſhed, but therlſ 
are alſo many ſtill burning: ſome of 
the ancient volcanoes frequently bun | 
out again; and it is but a few yea 
ſince Lima and Quito, two principal 
cities of Peru, were deſtroyed by cl 
an accident. The Appenines, which 
divide the continent of Italy from nor 
to ſouth, and extend even to Sic); 
diſcover many tokens of an intro 
fre; the exhalations of Firenzuolu 
and the hot baths of Piſa in Tuſcan 3 
the baths of Viterbo, Narica, and] 
cia, in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, thoſe 
Iſchia, Solfatara, and Veſuvius, 
Naples, and of tna, with the vo 
noes, Lepare, Strombola, and ma 
others, are evident traces of ſubte 
neous fires, which, though not ge 
rally attended to, cannot eſcape t 
notice of a philotophical and inquiſi 
eye. In a word, the earthquakes wh 
from time to time have ſubverted m- 
cities in Italy and Sicily, that wh 
ſwallowed up the city of St, Euphen 
in 1635; that which deſtroyed Cu 
iu 1093; that which opened the 64 


. of. Palermo in 1718; and that which 
1 has, within a few years, ruined Syra- 
cue; the calamities of Valparaiſe, Cal- 
© 120, Lima, and Quitto, in South Ame- 
rica, call to mind and finiſh the parallel 
between the Cordeliers of Italy and 
peru. 
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T HE many unlawful, 


for ſome years paſt have been commit- 
ed in places, generally called PRIVATE 
Map HouskEs, of, which the fulleſt 
Tem and cleareſt proof can be given, call a- 
canos|| 3 joud, as is humbly ſubmitted, for ſome 
opted © Wet proviſion, whereby his majeſty's 
WE ſubjects may be preſerved againſt an 
evil that is daily increaſing; and, if 
Wpermitted to go on without redreſs, 
may endanger the liberty of every per- 
ſon, whoſe confinement may become 
he intereſt and convenience of ſuch as 
are wicked enough to contrive, and bold 
enough to attempt, the ſeizing and 
Whutting them up in thoſe dread ful places 
Jof confinement, from which neither 
ank nor ſex have been found to be any 
protection. | 
It is certain, that many unhappy 
Perſons ought to be confined on account 
ft madneſs, lunacy, or inſanity, for 
hich our laws have in ſome caſes pro- 
ded; and in others, relief is to be 
dbtained in our public hoſpitals, which 
are public benefits. In 70% charita- 
dle inſtitutions for the relief of Mani- 
acks, no impatient heir can be gratifi- 
Wed ; no auſtere. relation can in indulg- 
d; and no ties of conſanguinity broke 
dr ſuppreſſed. There are no maſters 
dr keepers to enrich ; no fees for doc- 
ors ; no perquiſites to ſervants; and 
do deprivation of fortune. No perſon 
tan be admitted there as a patient, un- 
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ful to the community. 


*. „ 
. . 


4 8 humbly offered to the Conſidera- 


cruel, and oppreſſive acts, which 


conveyed to a dark room. 


leſs the party undergoes the inſpection 


of diſcerning and impartial governors ; 
and if any perſon under ſuch exami- 
nation is found a lunatick, and admit- 
ted, the caſe is reported weekly, and the 
beſt means uſed for a ſpeedy recovery, 
that the patient may again become uſe- 
But in pri vate 
Mad -houſes the very contrary is the 
caſe in all theſe inſtances; and the 
greater the fortune of the ſubje& may 
be, the greater 1s the danger to be ap- 
prehended from ſuch unlawful recepta- 


cles, on whatever motives the unhappy 


perions may be {ent there. 

When a perſon 1s forcibly taken, or 
artfully decoyed, into a private Mad- 
houſe, he is, without any authority, 
or any tarther charge, than that of a 
mercenary relation, or a pretended 
friend, inſtantly ſeized by a ſet of in- 
human ruffians, trained up to this bar- 
barous profeſſion, ſtripped naked, and 
It he com- 
plains, or aſks the reaſon of this dread- 
ful uſage, the attending ſervant brutiſh- 
ly orders him not to rave, calls for aſ- 


ſiſtance, and ties him down to a bed, 


from whence he is not releaſed till he 


ſubmits to their pleaſure, and even ac- 


knowledges himſelt in the condition that 
ſuits the purpoſes of [thoſe who are 
wicked enough to be the perpetrators of 
ſuch acts of inhumanity. But to carry 
ſuch iniquitous ſchemes farther into ex- 
ecution, the next morning a doctor is 
gravely introduced by the maſter, or 
the keeper of the houle, to receive the 
report of the under keeper or waiter ; 
in conſequence of which, and accord- 
ing to the general practice of ſuch places, 


the doctor pronounces the unhappy per- 


ſon a lunatick, and declares he muſt 
be reduced by phyſic. If the devoted 
victim offers to argue againſt it, by al- 
ledging any proofs of ſanity, a motion 
is made by the waiter for the doctor to 
withdraw; and if the patient, or ra- 
ther priſoner, perſiſts in vindicating his 
realon, or refuſes to take the dole, he 
1s then deemed raving mad ; the ban- 
dicti of the whole houſe are called in, 
and the arri iuſtruments brought; 
K 2 upon 
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upon which the ſenſible patient muſt 
ſabmit to take whatever is adminiſtered. 

When the poor priſoner thus finds 
himſelf depiived of all communication 
with the world, and denied the ule of 
pen and paper, all he can do, is to com- 
poſe himſelf, under his unhappy ſitua- 
tion, in hopes of a more favourable re- 
port. But any compoſure, under ſuch 
ailliction, is immediately deemed a me- 
lancholy or ſulky fit by the waiter, who 
reports it as ſuch to the doctor, in the 
hearing of the deſpairing priſoner, 


whoſe miſery is then redoubled, by 


| finding that the doctor preſcribes a repe- 
tition of the doſe, and that from day 
to day, until the patient is fo debilitat- 


ed in body, that in time it unpairs his 


mind. Such uſage, without a ſpecious 
_ examination, or 2a formal warrant, is 
too much even for the inquiſition in 


Spain or Portugal, and cries aloud for 


redreſs in a land of liberty. 

If the unhappy perſons ſo confined 
ſhould have any triends, who would re- 
lieve them from ſuch a ſtate of miſery, 
yet that is very difficult to be done, as 
ſuch priſoners are ſeldom to be found 
cout, becanſe the maſter or keeper lets 


_ them bear ſome fictitious naines in the 
But if the priſoner ſhould be 


houſe. 
fortunately diſcovered by a real friend, 
who ſhall make a proper enquiry for 
him at the place of confinement, the 
keeper, or his ſervants, will endeavour 
to elude his ſearch, and defeat his hu- 
mane intentions, by ſaying, they have 
{t:& orders to permit no perion to ſce 


the patient, who, they wi.l pretend, is 


either very bad, and knows no body ; 
or that he is ſo very low and weak, that 
company makes him worſe ; with many 
other excules aud evaſions. 

What then mult a rational mind ſuf- 
fer, that is treated in this irrational 
manner? weakened by phyſic ; emati- 
ated by torture; diſeaſed hy confine- 
ment; and terrified by the ſight of cvery 
Inſtrument ot cruelty, and the dreadtul 
menaces of an attending rujhan, har- 
dened againſt all the tenderneſs of hn- 
man nature! The unhappy pritoner, by 
the daily reduction of firength, and 


toſs of ſpirits, can calculate his death; 


and deſpair often finiſhes what cuelty 


began. No condition is ſo deeply cala- 
mitous; no diſtreſs ſo truly miſer able; 
no objects more deſerving of compaſ- 
ſion, and none ſo worthy ot redrefs, 
Nor can thele great, increaſing, 
alarmivg grievances, fo dangerous and 
pernicious to the liberty and ſecurity of 
his majeſty's ſubjects, be any otherwiſe 
prevented and redreſſed, than by a pro- 
per bill for the regulation of PRIVATE 
Map Housęs; a matter humbly ſub- 
mitted to the Legiſlature, whoſe inter- 


vention, in a caſe of ſo public and im- 


portant a concern, cannot, as it is hum- 
bly preſumed, but be productive of the 


_ moſt ſalutary and beneficial effects; not 


only to many unhappy individuals, but 
alſo to the whole community: and ſuch 
intervention will be founded upon the 
rectitude and principles of good policy, 
as well as upon the ties and ſenſations 
of humanity. 


FIT TC ECT ES? 


From the BRITISH MAGAZINE. 
On the Origin of Bags and Ducues. 
S bags and quenes are of late 
A years become ſo much in vogue, 
and even countenanced at court, I have 
been recollecting the origin of theſe or- 
naments tor the head, and remember, 
that above forty years ago they were 
worn in France by none but footmen 


and ſoldiers ; the former having their 
hair tied behind in black leather bags, 


and the latter put theirs in the form 


of 4 queve, . e. a-tail; This the 
foot men did for the ſake of cleanlineſs 
(and alſo for diſpatch in dreſſing their 
heads) as it was deemed indecent that 
they ſhould wait at table with long hair 
flowing about their ſhoulders; and 
hair cut ſhort, or round heads, was the 
prieſts faſhion, and bub wigs for ſuch 
as were bald. The ſoldiers wore tails, 
as they ſtill do, for conveniency, and 
hkewiſe to make a difference between 
them and the footmen, in tae decorat- 
ing of the head. 


Now 


and 
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Now you'll perhaps ſay, to what 
purpoſe is it to write about bags and 
tails at this juncture! would it not be 
better to ſpend time in ſomething more 
intereſting to the public? but ſoftly, 
Sic; be pleaſed to conſider, that no- 
thing can be of more importance to 
mankind than the furniture of the head 
and this, I hope, will be deemed as 
uſeful a way of employing time, as 
writing about the p: eliminarits + there- 
fore, with your leave, I ſhall proceed 
with the ſubject. 

In the courſe of ſome years, the 
French ladies began to think that the 
footmen looked / arier than their maſ- 


ters, and had a more genteel air. This, 
indeed, had always been the caſe of 


moſt of them, but was not entirely 
owing to the bag: however, young 
noblemen and gentlemen, and even 


many old ones, adopted the bag, and 


got them made of ſilk inſtead of lea- 
ther, the latter manufacture ſtill being 
worn by the valets. But though our 
countrymen have always had ſo great a 
propenſity to ape the French in faſhions, 
it was a long while before they could 
be brought to take up with bags; and 
every body muſt remember, that ſuch 
a thing expoſed the wearer to the jibes 
and inſults of the mob. 


Within this twelvemonth an Italian, 


with whom I accidentally fell into com- 
pany, obſerved to me, in honour of 
the populace of this metropolis, that 


they were grown more civilized than he 
found them about twenty years ago, 
E when he firſt came to England; and 


how to account for it, he could not tell 


neither could I for- ſome minutes, but 


only ſaid, I was glad he found the man- 
ners of our people altered for the bet- 


ter. At length, I told him it might be 
| owing to the encreaſe of news- papers, 
both in number and ſize, ſeveral of 
| which always contained, beſides politics 


and public affairs, good eſſays in reli- 


| gion and morality, &c. which being 
read by the vulgar, as well as by others 


in better ſtations, could not fail of 
making {a itary ;mpreſlions on the minds 


of many; but as he did not ay 


allow this to be the cauſe of our be- 


coming more civil to Frenchmen, and 
other foreigners, I obſerved to him, 


there was no other way of accounting 
for it, but by aſcribing it to our falling 


into the faſhion of Sagt and gueues, 


whereby the mob are reconciled to ſuch 
a ſight, which formerly uſed to make 


them rude and inſolent to ſtrangers. 
This ſatisfied the Italian gentleman, 


and he concluded, that it was the moſt 
humane faſhion the Engliſh nobility and 
gentry ever took up with. For my 
own part, I obſerved to him, that it 


was very indifferent to me how my 
countrymen ſet off their heads, provid- 


ed I had liberty to cover an aſs's ears; 


and that I dreaded nothing ſo much 
as ſeeing it become the anizr/al fas 


ſhion to wear one's own hair ; becauſe 


I have been as bald as a Friar above 
fifteen years, though not quite fifty 


have paſſed over the head of your hum- 
ble iervant. F. 8. 
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The felloxwi ng uninvemed 8 | 
genuine, I had from the Mouth of a 
Sailor on our Voyage f om the Ha- 


wannah hume. 


Y name is John My; my 
family is deſcended time imme- 


morial, from ſoldiers of fortune, who 
came over with the Norman adventu- 
rers, and ſettled on the borders of 
Wales; they have, almoſt ever ſince, 
been lords of the manor, in a reputa- 
ble territory of South-Wales; and 


were eminent for defending the Nor- 


man frontier from the incurſions of the 
old Britons. 


_ I was the ſon of Robert Myers, who 
poſſeſſed a 


a large eſtate in Pembroke, 
and entered very early into the army, 
but ſoon left that department to join a 
gang of ſmugglers; where being very 
active, I was frequently ſent chief of 
their detachments, and in a ſhort time 


made a conſiderable fortune, ſo as to 
be able to live independent; yet ftill 


inclined 
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inclined to ſerve my old ſriends, by 
concealing ſeveral valuable cargoes of 
tea and brandy—1I foon found myſelf 
worth ſome hundreds in thoſe commo- 
dities. I had actually ſecreted a very 
large quantity in a private place, cut in 
a rock, with a deſcent of ſteps, lead- 
ing to the paſſage through which I could 
eaſily admit myſelf, by a door from an 
under-ground cellar, There was no 
perſon in the ſecret, but my man-ſer- 
vant, whom till the time of his infide- 
lity I thought incorruptible; the other 
entrance was from a platform in the or- 
chard, over which I had the precauti- 
on to place a large flag-ſtone, artifici- 
ally covered with earth and clay, to be 
raiſed when I thought proper; bat what 
was my ſurprize one day, when I re- 
turned from hunting, to find the earth 
thrown up, the flag-ftone raiſed, and 
my whole cargo in the vault taken a- 


way. My ſuſpicions naturally fell on 


my own treacherous domeſtic, who 
having my lite and fortune in his power, 

made me the following propoſal. * Sir, 
faid he, not the love of lucre fo much 
as the love of a beautiful and inexora- 
ble woman has induced me to this act of 


perfidy ; the parents of the girl on 


whom I have placed my affections are 
covetous, and never raiſed any ſcru- 
_ ples to my perſon or ſituation, but to 
: my want of fortune. Should I ac- 
quaint them even now of my ſudden 
opulence, they would juſtly ſuſpect the 
means by which I came to poſſeſs it. 
To you, Sir, I leave the negotiation, 
they know I am your ſervant ; tell them, 
you will give me ſo much money as the 


cargo is worth, and we can eaſily con- 


vert the value into caſh.” 

It was in vain to expoſtulate. I 
readily complied and went to the pa- 
Fents, who lived on another eſtate— 
but oh! how was I ſurpriſed, when I 
beheld the moſt amiable young creature 
J had ever ſcen I made no ſcruple of 
2 :claring my paſſion, and inſtead of 

arrying on a match for my ſervant, 1 
| cont the young innocent myſelf. In- 
toxicated with her beauty, I had not 
the power to leave her, till one morn- 


hear my ſtory, which believing 


took him up half dead. 


ing I was ſurpriſed at hearing my ri. 
val's voice, who aſked the old people 
whether I had not been there, who de. 
nied they knew any thing of me. 1 
haſtily dreſt, and getting out privately, 
mounted my horſe and rode home. 
wards ; but ſoon found myſelf purſued 
by my ſervant and other villains his 
confederates, who forced me along with 
them through teveral by-ways, acroſ; 
heaths and underwoods, till they 
brought me into a ſea port town in De. 
vonſhire, where they fold my horſe, 
ſtript me of my cloaths, put a mean 
diſguiſe on me, and then hurried me 
on board a tender, where I was as a 
common vagrant confined, till I was 
ſent on board a tranſport which joined 


the fleet, deſtined then to the Havan- 


nah. During the voyage, I had the 
addreſs to make ſome of the officers 
was 
recommended on board the man 
of war, where I was raiſed to the poſt 
of a quarter gunner. 

One night, it being very dark, and 


moſt of the crew being employed in 


ſinging ſongs, or telling ftories, a 
ſtranger came up to me, and ſeeing me 
near the ſhip's ſide, ſeemingly engaged, 
alked me what I did there? from the 
darkneſs of the night, I could only per- 
ceive he was not of the common rank 

of ſailors, ſo gave him a civil anſwer, 
He then entered into a more familiar 
converſation, and told me, that he had 
a ſum of money about him which he 
was afraid of loſing, and that as he 
knew I was an under ofacer, he choſe 
to truſt me with it, rather than any of 
the ſuperior officers, it I would under- 
take to keep it for him till we arrived 
at the Bavannah, where he would be 


ſure to repay me for my fidelity. I 
_ promiſed him that J would, if he durt 


truſt me; and he put into my hands a 
purſe ſtuſfed with money, which doing, 
he leapt into the ſea. The noiſe occa- 
ſwned by his fall alarmed the ſhips 
crew; and though it was dark, they 
When he vas 
brought on the deck I knew him to be 
my ſervant, and direétly made my! felf 

known 
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Lnown to him. We were both ſur- 
rounded by the officers, curious to en- 
quire after ſo odd an incident ; when 
his agony and ſurpriſe, together with 
the quantity of ſalt-water he had taken 
in, getting the better of his breath, he 


> had only time to attempt ſpeaking, and 


* 


expired. I don't think he knew me 


when he firſt gave me the purſe, which 
was of ſtrong leather, and contained 
about four hundred and ſeventy four 
pounds; with which I am now haſten- 
ing to find out the partner of my breaſt, 


and with whom I hope to live comfort- 


ably, tho' not ſplendidly. 


KORS RON RC 


From the BRITISH MAGAZINE. 


The diff, rence between ancient and mo- 
gern elogue ce. By J. Rouſſeau. 

] N theſe modern ages, men have no 
other infuence over each other than 

what arites trom power or intereſt ; 

whereas the antientseffected great things 

by the powers of perſuation, becaule 


they did not neglect the language of 


the ſigns. All conventions were made 
with great ſolemnity, in order to ren- 
der them inviolable : before the eſta- 
pliſument of the civil powers, the gods 
were the magiſtrates of mankind ; it 
was in their preſence that individuals 
made their treaties, alliances, and pro- 
miles: the face of the earth was the 
book wherein they preſerved their ar- 
chives : the rocks, trees and ſtones con- 


lecrated by theſe acts, and rendered re- 


ſpectable to uncivilized man, were the 
leaves of this book, ever open to the 
public eye, 
tion of oaths, the oak of Mamre, the 
mount of the covenant ; theie were the 


The well dug in ratifica- 


has no influence on the minds of their 
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ſimple, but auguſt monuments of the 
ſacred nature of contracts: no facrile- 
gious hand was lifted againſt theſe mo- 
numents ; and the good faith of man- 
kind was better ſecured by the force of 
theie mute witneſſes, than they now are 
by all the vain rigour of the laws. 

In their governments, the pomp of 


royal power {truck awe into the ſubject. 


The external marks of dignity, the 
throne, the ſceptre, the purple robe, 


the crown, the diadem, were looked 
upon as things ſacred ; the perſon a- 


dorned with them was held in reve- 
rence, and though without ſoldiers to 


enforce his commands, he had only ts 


beyed. Whereas at preſent, when mo- 
narchs affect to throw off theſe marks of 
dignity *, what is the conſequence of 
it but contempt ? The majeſty of kings 


people ; they are obeyed only becauſe 
of their troops, and the regard of their 
ſubjects ariſes only from the fear of 
puniſhment. 
trouble to wear the diadem, nor their 
nobles their reſpective marks of diſtinc- 
tion ; but they muſt have numerous 
hands in readineſs to ſee their orders 
executed. However flattering this may 
ſeem, it is eaſy to ſee, that in the end 
this change is by no means to their in- 
tereſt. | . 
What the ancients effected by the 
power of eloquence is really amazing z 
but this eloquence did not confiſt only 
in ſtudied harangues ; the orator being 
never ſo powertully perſuaſive, as when 
he ſpoke the leaſt The moſt pathetic 


language is not that of words but of 


ſigns; it does not ſpeak of things, but 
exhibits them. 
prelent to the light, ſtrongly affects the 


* The Romiſh clergy have very judiciouſſy preſerved theſe marks; and, after theirex- 
ample, ſume republics: among others that of Venice. Hence the Venetian government, 
ro! withſtanding the fail of their ſtate, is ſtill in poſſeſſion of its antient myeſty, and of 
all the affection and adoration of its people; ſo that next to the pope adorned with his 
tiara, there is not a monarch or potentate on earth ſo much reſpected as the doge of 
Venice, without power or authority, but rendered reſpgetable by wearing a woman's 


night-cap under his .ca! coronet. 


The ceremony of the bucentaur, ſo much ridiculed 


by ſuperficial witlings, would alone an:mate the Venetian populzse to ſhed the laſt drop 
of their bicod „ 46 Ams Of then ty ramuyal gaveiument, | | | 


imagina· 


The object which was 


* 


Kings no longer take the 
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imagination, excites the curioſity, keeps 
the mind in ſuſpenſe concerning what 
is going to be ſaid, and very often 
peaks ſufficiently of itſelf alone. Did 
not Thraſibulus and Tarquin in cutting 
off the heads of poppies, Alexander in 


clapping his ſeal on the lips of his fa- 
vourite, and Diogenes in walking be- 


fore Zeno, ſpeak more expreſſively, than 
if they had made each a tedious ha- 
Fangue ? What circumlocution had been 


neceſſary to convey all the meaning of 
thoſe ſimple actions! Darius, entering 


Scythia with his army, received from 
the king of that country, a bird, a 
frog, a mouſe and five arrows. 
ambaſſador, who brought them, deli- 


vered his preſent, and returned with- 
out ſpeaking. 


In our times ſuch a meſ- 
ſenger would paſs for a fool; this ter- 
rible harangue however was in thoſe 


days well underſtood, and Darius made 


the beſt of his way into his own coun- 
try. Had a letter or verbal meſſage 
deen ſent inſtead of theſe emblems; the 


more menacing the terms, the leſs ter- 
rible would it have appeared; it would 
have been looked upon as a bluſtering 
rhodomontade, which Darius would on- 
Iy have laughed at. 


How attentive were the Romans to 
the language of ſigns! They wore gar- 


ments peculiar to their different ranks 


and ages; they had their togæ, and 
diſtinguiſhing ornaments of various 
Kinds, their roſtrums, their lictors, their 
faſces, their crowns, ovations, triumphs, 
&c. alt was parade and ceremony; and 
all had its effect on the minds of the 
citizens. It was of no little conſequence 


to the ſtate, that the people ſhould aſ- 


ſemble in one certain place rather than 
in any other; that they ſhould be in 
view, or not in view, of the capitol ; 
that they ſhould deliberate on particular 


days, &c. Perſons accuſed of crimes, 


and candidates for favour, wore diſtinct 
habits; the warriors boafted not of 
their exploits, they ſhewed their 
wounds. Let us ſuppoſe one of our 
modern orators haranguing the people 
on the aſlaſſination of Cæſar, and en- 
deavguring to excite them to revenge 


The 


his death; he would doubtleſs expatiate 
on the horror of the deed, and give a 
pathetic deſcription of his bleeding 


wounds and lifeleſs corpſe. Mark An. 


tony, however, though not deficient in 
verbal elocution, did nothing of all 
this: he brought and placed before 
them the dead body itſelf. What rhe, 


toric! ! 


OOO IO 


From the BziTisn Macazxt.. 
A Geographical Dictionary fer 1763. 
AMER IC4, A part of the world 


taken from the French nation, and 


reſtored to them by the Engliſh, who 


conquered it to ſhew their extreme va- 
lour in reducing it, and their great ge- 
neroſity by returning it. 

Belleifle. A jewel in the hands of the 
French, but a bauble m thoſe of the 
Engliſh, who having reduced it, at a 


great expence of blood and treaſure, 


threw it away as a trifle not worth the 


keeping. | 
Cape Breton. A large land of the 


like importance to the Engliſh and the 


French, who deſpiſe, or prize it, tor 
reaſons of ſtate. | 

Canada. The fineſt place in the 
world ; and the vileſt ſpot on the earth; 
one time an uncultivated foreſt of wiid 
beaſts, and another a mine of weaith; 
ceded by the French for Martinico, 
who love rum and ſugar, and kept by 
the Engliſh, who love hunting and te!- 
ling trees. 

Globe. In its confined ſenſe, that 
ſpeck ſuſpended near the ſun, common- 
ly called the earth; but in a more ſub- 
lime ſenſe, the globe at my lord's door, 


&c. 
Germany. A country, where, ac- 


cording to ſome philoſophers, the En- 
gliſh conquered America; but accord- 


ing to others, where foreigners dance, 
and England pays the piper. It is re- 
mark able for a ver, poor ſpot of ground, 
kept up by Engliſh gardeners, at a gre? 

ex peu. 


or the globe: tavern, globe coftee-houte, 
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expence of hot-houſes exotic plants, 
and other fine improvements. 
Hanover. A fine country in Ger- 
many, for which we play hand over 
head, halt ſeas over—over and over. 
Huwarnah, A place where the king 
of Spain keeps his exchequer, Jately g1- 
ven up for a tew bottles of Port wine. 
Minorca. A place of call, valued, 
or undervalued, as the wind blows ; 
but now deemed an equivalent for the 
expences of a ſeven year's war, a mil- 
lion of men, and twenty of * money. 
Newfrundiand. A fine fiſh-market, 
equal, if not ſuperior to Billinglgate, 
where the French are permitted to ſet 
up ſtalls and undermine us. 
Pitsburg h. A place where we found 
a Pit's diamond, to which we preferred 
a Scotch pebble. 
World. Several ſorts; the whole 
_ world, the great world, the other 
world, the beau monde, the polite 


worid, round the world, all over the 
world, 


+$14+4444+4 $4144: 


From the BRITISH MAGAZINE. 
4 Prof. cution having {een brought a- 


e inſt Mr, Foote, awho is n ww in 


Dublin, by Mr. F r, a Printer 
of 1hat City, for Defamation, ccca— 
eo, Mr. Foote to es i the fol. oæu- 
2 Py 


M.. FOOT E's Addreſs to the Publick. 

After the Projccutinn againſt bim for a 

* USH! ſet me ſearch before I 

ſpeak aloud — 

Is no informer %ulking in the crowd! 

With arts laconic noting all that's ſaid, 

Malice at heart, indict ments in his head, 

Prepar d to levy all the legal war, 

And rouze the climorous legions of the 
bar ! | | 

Is there none ſuch? —nct one then 

EN TE NOUS ti ue, 


I will a tale untold, tho? ſtrange, yet | 
The application muſt be made by YOu. 


At Athens once, tair queen of arms 
and aks, 


There dwelt a citizen „ 
Vor. II. 2 
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Preciſc his manner, and demure his look 5 

His mind unletter'd, tho' he dealt in 
books; 3 

A morous, tho? old, tho” Aan lov'd re- 
partee, 

And penn'd a paragr * moſt daintily: 

He aim'd at purity in all he ſaid, 

And never once omitted / or ed; 

In hath, and doth, was rarely known 
to fall,” -- 

Himſelf the hero of each little tale 4 

With wits and lords this man was much 
delighted, 

And once (it has been ald) was near 
being knighted, 

One Ariſtophanes (a wicked wit, 

Who never heeded grace in what he 
vrit) 

Had mark'd the manner of this Gre- 

| cian ſage, 

And, thinking him a ſubjedt for the ſtage, 

Had, from the lumber, cull'd with cus 
ribus care, | 

His voice, his looks, his geſture, gaif, 

and air, 5 

His affectation, conſequence and mien, 

And boldly launch'd him on the comic 
ſcene; | 

Loud peals of plaudits thro? the circle. | 

ran, 

All felt the ſatire, for al] a the man. 


Then Peter--Petro was his claſſic name, 

Fearing the loſs of dignity and fame, 

To a grave lawyer in a hurry flies, 

Opens his purſe and begs his beſt advixe, 

The tee ſecur d, the lawyer tirokes his 
band, 

«© The caſe you put T fully underſtand 

„The thing is plain from Cocos s re- 
ports, 

% For rules of po: wy an't rules of 
courts! 

* A libel th —_ M make the mummer 

| know it, 

A Grecian conſtable took 1 un the poet; j 

Keirain'd the lalties of his laughing 
mu'e, 

Call d harmicis kamourſcandalous: tbtiſe; 

The bard appeal d trom tjiis ſeverc de- 
cree, "free, 

The indulgent public ſet the pris'per 

Gieece vas to lum what Lubli is to 
me. 
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PH 5050 Pech ec 


affirm that, preſſed as our tot, T hair, 
was, ſhe would not have yielded — To 


pou, ye continent fair, we appeal 


From the THEATRICAL REVIEW. | 
Difſ.rtatien on the Drama. 
CHAT, III. 


On that part rf Dr Jamatical Entertain- 
ments called Singing. 


E do not propoſe to enter into 
an elaborate and learned diſſer- 


tation on this head Every ſchool-boy 


can repeat, examples, without number, 
power, which ſongs 
have had upon an audience ; even to 


that of leading up an army againſt an 
enemy — The world, in general, are 


no ſtrangers to the ſtory of the ſong of 
Tyrteus ; nor is the aitoniſhing effect 
of the harp of Timotheus leis univer- 
tally known, 


There 1s an anecdote rhative to 


Thais, perhaps worth relating. The 


Macedonians, tired with being ſo long 


from home, and feartul, from parti- 


cular ſymptoms, that their giddy-head- 


ed hero madly intended to make Perſe- 
polis the ſeat of his empire, they ſe- 


cretly deputed proper perions to make 


intereſt with this lady, who was prime 
miſtreſs to Alexander, to work him to 
the deſtruction of that city by fire. 
The terms were—ablojnte and certain 
aſſaſſination, in its moſt dreadful ex- 
tent, if ſhe refuſed; and, on the con- 
trary, upon the accompliſhment of the 
ſcheme, beſides a very great and im- 
portant pecuniary reward, the alluring 
promiſe of a ſuperb and matchleſs ſet 
of the fineſt fillagreed Ferſian dreſſing- 
plate, to be executed by the firſt ar- 
tiſt in all Babylon—The propoſal was 
accepted; the attempt ſucceeded ; and 
hiſtory informs us that ſhe wrought her 
imperial keeper to the deed, by previ- 
outly raiſing his Faris with wine, and 


then elevating them by the power of her 
muſic, to the wildeſt pitch of the moſt 


extravagant Furor. 

Here, we apprehend, that in excuſe 
for the lady, we may venture ta defy w 
any modern Demirep of them ail, to 


. 


Threatened on one fide, and tempted 
on the other, could the moſt reſolute 
and inflexible of you have ſaid No ?— 
But we are wandering 1rom our pur- 


poſe ; which is to confine ourſelves to 


a few animadverſions on vocal muſic, 
ſo far as it reſpects our own country. 
The antient chorns's have been fo 
often diſſertated upon, that the ſubject 
is become rather trite and ſtale; but 
there is one part of antique ſinging, 
which we do not recolle& to have ſeen 
conitdered by any of the great ſcholi- 
aſts. That which we allude to is, what 
Homer, in both his Epics, gives us ſome 
account of; namely, the perſon who, 
at every ſolemn feaſt, was pitched upon 
to recite the courageous acts of their 


" heroic anceſtors—lt is the ſame, if we 


miſtake not, which, among the Indi- 


ans, is termed the Var. Song—and de- 


ſigned to lift the emulative heart to the 
atchievement of the moſt noble exploits, 
England was formerly famous for 


its Bards, Theſe were thoſe poets, who 


not only compoſed, but (like Timo- 
theus) chanted heroic verſes to the mu- 
ſic of their harps. 

At that time of day our princes were 
continually projecting tilts, tourna- 
ments, and expeditions to the Holy 
Land; 
theſe Hands were of the utmoſt ſervice 
in working the vaſſals of their prince 
into that martial ardour, that military 
enthuſiaſm, ſo neceſſary for carrying 
into execution the moſt deſperate un- 


| dertakings. 


Theſe Bards, according to Petrach, 
had great power. This Italian writer 
{aw one of them in the court of Ceur 
de Lion (Richard I.) whoſe name was 
Anſelm, of whom he warmly ſays, 


A cui la lingua 


Lancia it ada fu ſempre it ſends 1 


Finn. 


The tongue, or ſong, of the Bard, 
was ipear, and ſword, ang thield, and 
helmet. 


Wie 


and the animating ſongs of. 


as 


#ﬀ 


rd, 


nd 


8 
3 
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of Tune: 
the expeſſion — until ſome very great 
Patriots imported the Italian Opera; 
from the gener ous motive (as they (aid) 
2 of relaxing our ferocity, and ſoftening 
the ſavageneſs of our manners: and 
when we conlider, that Britons were 
brought to admire their abſurdities of 
2 ſtabbing, and fighting, and praying, 
and laughing, and crying, and dying, 
and all to Muſic, and ſweet-ſounding 
2 Symphonies, we muſt do them the juſ- 
tice to acknowledge, that they did re- 


God bleſs our noble r 
Britons frißt home 
O the roaſt beef of old England— 


Ft cetera, et cetera. 


Is it not, gentle reader, ſomething 


difficult to account for prieſthood's 
having been ever ſo much at vari- 
ance with genius? Yet fo it has been, 
in an infinity of examples, from the 
more early to the later ages. It was 
an unwarrantable zeal for religion that 
utterly annihilated theſe bards; and 
from thence our glorious ardor for brave 


and warlike deeds began to dwindle— 


Nay, it is extremely eaſy to prove trom 


the annals of all ſtates, that whenever 


Poetry, Muſic, and the reſt of the 
Arts, were upon the decline, the exer- 
tion of the people, in the field or on 
the ſea, became leſs ſtrenuous, and the 
councils of their rulers proportionably 
timid. 

Chevy-Chece and Hardy- knute are 
all the remnants we have of Engliſh 
epics, compoſed by our antient bards 


. > —Even our marrow- bones and cleavers 
(if we may ſpeak of inſtrumental mu— 
2 fic) are not of Britith invention; they 
are borrowed from the Pyrrhic dance 
ol the antients. 


Many years was this nation kept out 
Pray, reader, admit 


lax us with a vengeance ! even to the 
4 degenerating us into a race ot mere ſing- 
ſong, inſipid, mechanical converſatio- 
T nifis, — Thoſe ſingers, male or female, 
or who were neither male nor ſemale, 
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We may have ſome faint idea of the 
power of thoſe ſongs, by reflecting how 
much our ſpirits are raiſed, when alter | 
' a bumper we chorus 


who could ſwell the note higheſt, ſing 
in one breath longeſt, run the ſwiftelt 


diviſion, and decorate a fingle ſyllable 


with the greateſt number of ha ha ha's 
and he he he's, were regarded as the 
moſt perfect and CIR a perfor- 


mers. 


Gentlemen, | | 
A ſinging is ſo ma the taſte of 


the age, and as that taſte 1s, at - 


this time, ſo prepoſterous and depraved, 
I think a few immediate hints on that 


head mult be highly advantageous to 


the public. I muſt therefore intreat, 
that in your next number, you will lay 
before your readers the utility of pub- 


lic ſinging, if conducted according to 


its original inſtitution ; and expoſe the 


abſurdity of the faſhionable PORE. ol. 


the preſent Auuo Domini. 


How trequently do we hear a per- 


former ſing, without our being able to 


comprehend a ſingle ſyllable of what the 


lady or gentleman is ſaying! How of- 


ten does an audience break out with a 
bravo! bravo! Yet aſk any of theſe 


applaud:ng connoiſeurs—* What is the 
perſon finging ! Is it Engliſh, Sir, or is 
it Italian?“ He'll be equally at a loſs 
to tell you, as Scrub in the Stratagem, 


who, op his being queſtioned whether he 
heard the name of Sullen, replies, © 1 
did hear ſome word that ſounded that 


* way, but whether it was Sullen or 

% Dorinda, I could not diſtinguiſh.” 
Pray, gentlemen, conſider the man= 

ner in which the ſongs in the Beggar's 


Opera are now trill'd, ſuſtinuto'd, ad 


libitinis d. — The character of Mac- 
heath appears to me of a daring, reſo- 
lute, indelicate, mean-bred fellow; by 
no means a malter of muſic; and that 
the ſenſe of his ſongs were rather to be 


well ſet by emphaſis, than fritter'd away 
Yet I mult ac 


in taſtetul diviſions. 
knowledge, I have been ſometimes apt 
to blame myſelf for condemning this 


manner, when reflection has told me, 
that it is not at all unlikely, that the 


honeſt captain might have bcen a mem- 


ber of a Choice-Spirit- Club, and poth- 


bly there have aired the raviſhing 


& 3 Act... 
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whereby the motion and fluidity of li. 
quors are ſuſpended 
ot the air, whereby fluids are converted 
into ice. | 


art of ſinging in taſte, ——Beſtles, ano- 
ther reaſon might perhaps be aſſigned 


for the refinement of this hero's n.an- 


ners; for ſince gentlemen have fo much 
aſſociated with highwaymen and gam- 


lers, it is no ways unnatw al to ſup- 


pole, that highwaymen and gamblers 
ſhould ſometimes catch an accompliſh- 
ment from their companions, the gen- 
tlemen. But what cxculc, Sirs, can this 
be, for Polly's going fo many octaves 
higher than ever was intended in the 
tune? Why ſhould the be guiity of non- 
ſenſe in her muſic? Can a girl, edu- 


cated like Poily Peachum, be feaſona- 
| bly ſeppoted fo great an adept in ound, 


as to bc capable of introducing graces 
in a common ce equal to the hneſt 
airs in Artaxerxes? Or can we poſſibly 
imagine, that the fancy of a Singer 
will be any addition to the wit of A 
Gay i 
Wiſhing you, Gentlemen, all the 
ſuccels in your undertaking, which the 
u1lify and novelty of your plan deler ve, 
I remain, your reader, | 
Hand humble Ser vant, 


Hav MONICUS, 


Poor Candide, we never {ce any tranl- 
actions of the ſons and daughters of 
mortality, but we admire thy heavenly 
apotheg in, 

All fer the be! 

Theſe errors, then, may be all for the 
beit — The million muft be pieaed — 
If audiences were only to be enter taln- 
ed with icniible exhib:tions, or if only 
ſenſible p-ople compoted thoze a: li- 
ences — wheu !!l — in what a fickly 
and coniumptive ſtate woud be two- 
thirds of the firſt-rate ſalaries in every 
theatre! | 
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A curicus Di ſertation on Froft, avith 

{the Hi 125 of ſome 1 emark. ble Fraſts, 
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| N ROST may be defined an exceſ- 


ye cold tate ot the Weatller, 


ſhortened, M. 


burnt vp with froit, as with the mot #7 
excefiive heat, and that even in io um 
a climate as Provence. 6-3 
M. Bopart relates, that, in the great «+ 
front of 1634, oaks, aſhes, walnut- trees! 


or it is that ſtate 


4 


3y . froſts metals contract, or are 


Auzont found by an 


experiment, that an iron tube twelve 
fect long, upon being expoled to the air 
in a froity night, loit two lines of its 
length; but this may be ſuppoſed tobe 
intirely the effect of cold. On the con- 


trary, froſt does not contract fluids, but 
ſwells or dilates them near one teutl of 
their bulk. | 

Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral experi- 
ments of veſſels made ot metals exccel- Br 
ing thick and ſtrong, which being fiel? 


c 
L * 9 
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with water, cloſe ſlopped, and expoted 5 
to the coid, the water, being expanded Þ © 
by freezing, #nd not finding either room 2 
or vent, burſt the veſſels. 5 

A ſtrong barrel of a gun, with water 2 


in it, being ſtopt cloſe and frozen, was þ 
rent the whole Jer gih; nd a {mall bras Þ © 
veſlel, five inches deep, and two in di. Þ © 
ameter, filled with water and frozen, 
lifted up its lid, whick was preſſed down 
with a weight of fitty-ſix pounds. EA 
There are allo related many remark- 
able effects of froſt on vegetables. M. 
rery, in his Hiſtory of France, fays, Þ 2 
1 hat trees are frequently ſcorched and! 


* 


N 
„ Nr 


&c. were miſerably ſplit and cleft, b 
as they might be jeen through, and ub 
alto with terrible noiſes like the exply- 1 
ſion of fire- arms; and that the cite 
were not only in the bodies, but con. 
tinned to the larger boughs roots, &c. 

Dr. Derham ſays, That the froſt in 
1708 was remarkable thro” the great 
part of Europe, and the greatett in de- 
orce, if noi the motk univerſal | in tis 0 
memory of man; that it exten 
throughout Eagiand, France, Ge: Wh 
ny, Denmark, Italy, &c. but a 
jcarce felt in Scotland aud Irelauk | 


All the orange trees and olives in Ita 
Provence, &. and all the walnut tren? 
througe 
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throughout France, with an infinity of 
other trees, periſhed by the froſt. 

M. Gouteron ſays, they had a gan- 
grene on them, which he takes to be 
the effect of a corroſive ſalt, that cor- 
rupted and deſtroyed their texture. He 
adds, that there is ſo much reſemblance 


between the gangrene beialling plants 


through troſt, and that which the parts 
of animals are liable to, that they muſt 
have ſome analogous cauſe. Corroſive 


humours burn the parts of animals, 


and the aerial nitre, condenſed, has the 
ſame effects on the parts of plants. 

Dr. Derham obſerves, That the great- 
et ſufferers in the animal kingdom were 
birds and inſects, but vegetables were 
much the greateſt ſufferers 3 that few 
of the tender ſorts of vegetables eſcap- 
ed the ſeverity of the froſt; 
rels, roſemary, cypreſs, slaternuſes; 
phillyreas, arbutules, lauruſtinules, and 
even furz, with moſt of the fruteſcent 
herbs, as lavender, abrotanums, rue, 
thyme, &c. were generally deſtroyed. 
He adds, that the ſap of the finer wall- 
truit was ſo congealed and deſtroyed, 
that it ſtagnated in the limbs and 
branches, and produced diſorders like 
to chilblains in human bodies, which 


would turn to mortifications in many 


parts of the trees; and that the very 
buds of the finer trees, both in the leaf 
buds, and bloſſom buds, were quite 
killed, 
matter, 
The ſame author relates it as a com- 
mon obſervation, that vegetables lut- 
fered more from the ſun than from the 
froſt, in that the ſun-ſhine meiting the 


ſnow, and opening the ground, left it 


more expoſe to the rigour of the en- 
ſuing night. It was likewiſe obſerved, 


at a meeting of the Royal Society, that 


the calamities which betel trees, aroſe, 
not purely from tlieir being frozen, but 
principally from the winds ſhaking and 
rocking them, when they were frozen, 
which rent and parted their fibres, 
Hoar or white froſt is the dew frozen, 
or congealed early in coid morninęs, 
chiefly in Autumn. Thie as NI. Ke- 


9 ot little 
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bays, lau- 


and dried into a farinaccuus 
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parcels of ice or cryſtals, which are of 
various figures, according to the diſpo- 
ſition of the vapours which meet and 
are condenſed by cold. Dew is, to all 
appearance, the matter of hoar froſt, 
tho' many ot the Cartefians ſuppoſe it 
to be formed of a cloud, and ſo let to 
fall, or ready to be congealed, as ſoon 


as it arrives at the earth. 


In the year 1728-9, there was à re- 
markable froſt, which continued for 
ſome months, and deſtroyed a great 
number ot trees and plants in ſeveral 
parts of Europe, The Autumn began 
with cold north and eaſt winds, and 
early in November the nights were ge- 
nerally froſty, though the froſt did not 
enter the ground deeper than the ſun 
thawed the following day; but, to- 
wards the end of November, the winds 
blew extremely cold from the north, 
which was ſucceeded by a great ſnow, 
winch fell in ſach quantities in one 
night, as to break off large arms, as 


| alſo the tops of many ever-green trees, 


on which it lodged, After the ſow 
had fallen, it began to freeze again, 
the wind continuing to blow from the 
north; the days were dark and cloudy | 
tor ſome time, but atterwards it clear- 
ed up, and the tun appeared almoſt 
every day, which melted the ſnow where 
expolcd to it, whereby the froſt pene- 
trated deeper into the ground. It was 
obisrvable, that, during theſe clear 
days, a great mitt or vapour appeared 
in the evening, floating near the ſur- 
tice of the ground, until the cold of 
the night came on, when it was ſud- 
deny condenied and diſappeared. A- 
bout the th of December, the nights 
were extremely cold; the ſpirits in "the 
thermometer fell 18 degrees below the 
freezing point, and, on che 10th of the 
ſame month, the froſt was as ſevere as 
had been known in the memory cf 
man; the ſpirits of the thermometer 
fell to 20 fog Trees below the freezing 
point. At this time vat numbers of ever- 
green trecs and {2rubs began to ſutter, 
eſpecially ſuch as bad been trimmed up 
to Beads with naked items, or had been 
clipped late in Autumn, At this time 
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alſo there were great numbers of large 
deciduous trees diſbarked by the froſt, 
and it was chiefly on the weſt and ſouth- 
welt ſides of the trees that the bark 
came off, 

About the middle of December, the 
froſt abated of its intenſeneſs, and ſeem- 
ed to be at a ftand, till the 244 of the 


fame month, when the wind blue ex- 


tremely ſharp and cold from the eaſt, 


and the froſt increaſed again, continu- 


ing very ſharp til! the 28h day, when 
it began to abate again, and ſeemed to 
be going off, the wind changing to the 
ſouth z but it did not continue long in 


this point, before it changed to the eaſt 


again, and the froſt returned, though 
not ſo violent as before. 

Thus the weather continued for the 
moſt part froſty, till the middle of 
March, with a few intervals of mild 
weather, which brought forward ſome 
of the early flowers ; but the cold 
ſoon defiroyed them; fo 
that thoſe plants which uſvally flower 


in January and February, did not this 


year appear till March, and, before 
they were fully blown, were cut off by 
the troſt; of this number were all the 


ſpring crocuſes, hepaticas, Perſian ir1- 


s, black hellebores, mezereons, W. ith 
ſome others. 

The cauliflower plants which were 
planted out of the beds in the open 
ground, during the intervals between 
the froſt, were moſt of them deſtroy- t 
ed, or fo much cut off, that they lolt 
moſt of their leaves; the early beans 
and peaſe were moſt of them killed, 
and many fruit and foreſt trees, which 
had been lately removed, were quite 
deſtroyed. The loſs was very great to 


many years endeavouring to naturaliſe 
great numbers of exotic trees and 


| ſhrubs, abundance of which were either 


totally killed, or deſtroyed to the tur- 
face of the ground. When the froſt 
went off, there appeared to have been 
much more damage done in the gar— 
Nhich occa— 
ſioned many people to dig up and de- 
ſtroy large quantities of trees and 


who had been 


ſhrubs, which they ſuppoſed were kil. 
led; whereas thoſe who had more pa. 
tience, and ſuffered them to remain, 
fared better, for great numbers of them 
ſhot out again, ſome trom their tems 


and branches, and others from their 


roots, the tollowing ſummer. 

Nor was the froſt more ſevere in Eng- 
land, than in other parts of Europe, 
but on the contrary, in compariſon, fa- 
vourablc; for, in the fouthern parts of 
France, the olives, myrtles, ciſtuſes, 
alaternuſes, and ſeveral other trees and 
ſhrubs, whica grow there almoſt ſpon- 


taneouſly, were either deſtroyed, or, 
at leaſt, killed to their roots; and 


about Paris and the northern parts, the 
buds of their truit trees were deſtroyed 
though they remained cloſed, ſo that 
there were very few bloſſoms which 
opened that ſpring, 

. In Holland, the pines and 15 with 
ſeveral other trees, which are natives 


of cold countries, were greatly injured 


by the cold; and moſt of the trees and 
ſhrubs, brought from Italy, Spain, or 
the ſouth parts of France, which had 
been planted in the full ground in that 
country, were intirely killed, 
many other forts, from Virginia and 
Carolina, eſcaped very well in the ſime 

gardens ; but the perſon who (tufferc 
molt in this reſpect in that country, was 
the learned Ur. Boerhaave, who had 


been feveral years endeavouring to na- 
turalile as many exotic trees and ſhrudz, 


as he could poſlivly obtain from the 
{ſeveral parts of the world, great num— 
bers of which were intirely deſtroyed 
by the froſt this winter. 

In tome parts of Scotland, they not 
on'y loſt many of their curious flowers, 
plants, and trees; bu: great numbers 
Got ſhcep and other tele were buried 
under the ſnow, where they periſhed ; 
and many poor people who went to lo 
after their cattle, were equal ſufferers 
with them, being buried in the tnow, 
which in ſome places fell eight or nine 
feet deep in one night. 

It has been of{erved by thermome- 
ters, when that Kind of hovering lam- 
bent fog ariſes, cater mornings or even- 

ing, 
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ings, which frequently hetokens: fair 
veather, that the air, which in the 
preceding day was mu: h warmer, has, 
upon the ablence of the ſun, become 
many degrees cooler than the lurface 
of the earth, which being near 1500 


ſoon affected with the alternation of heat 
and cold; when it is probable, that 


thoſe vapours which are raiſed by the 
0 warmth of the earth, are by the cooler 
- air ſoon condenſed into a viſible form. 
The ſame difference has bech obſerved 
between the coolneſs of the air, and 
the warmth of water in a pond, by 
5 putting a thermometer, which hung 


al night in the open air in ſummer 


time, into the water, juſt before the 
riſing of the ſun, when the like reek 


or fog, was riſing od the ſurface of the 


water. 


in the year 1730 40% we had ano- 


ther ſevere winter, which did great mi- 
chief, the effects of which are yet, and 
will be, many years, felt in Europe. 


3 


north and north-eaſt, 
tumnal equinox, and continued to blow 


riation, upwards of ſix months. Early 
in November, there was a continued 


2 ſharp ſroſt for nine days, in which time, 


*: to bear 
but towards the end of November the 
froſt abated, and there was little more 
than ſight morning froſts until Chriſt 
mas. day, 


te ice upon large ponds, and other 


ſtanding waters, was frozen ſo hard, as 
perſons who ſkated thereon ; 


when it froze pretty hard 


that morning, and continued every 


morning ſo to do; but, on the 28th 
day of December, the wind blew with 
geteat firength from the north-eatt, and 
broaght on ſevere cold 
the troft penetrated very deep into the 
| 3 ground, and the next day, the 29th, 
the wind PF to the ſouthward of 
q th e ealt, and blew with great fury: the 
it crmometer teil this day to twenty- 


That night, 


e degrees below froſt; in the morn- 


| - 


. g ſome little ſnow fell, 


| bit the vio- 
" f the wind carried it off; but, 
Lic cold still Igucaling, the Waters were 
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times denſer than the air, cannot be ſo 


The wind ſet in blowing from the 
about the au- 


from the ſame quarter, with little va- 


neral much damaged; 
day in the evening, the wind being much. 
abated, the ſeverity of the trolt was 
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all frozen over, and that day it was ſo * 


intenſe, as to freeze the water of the 


Thames, which was raiſed by the force 
of the wind into ice, before it fell down 
again, The wind continued to blow 
with the ſame force, and from the ſame 
quarter, all the zoth day; the cold ſtill 
increaſing, ſo that at this time the froſt 
penetrated into molt of the green-houſes 
in England, but eſpecially into all thoſe 
whole frents had the leaſt inclination 
to the caſt. The ſpirits in the thermo- 
meter fell in the night of the zoth, to 
thirty-two degrees below the freezing 
point, which was lower than it had been 
known in England before. The vio- 


lence of the wind made it very trouble- 


ſome for perſons of the moſt robuſt con- 
{litutions to be abroad, and this alſo 
cauſed the froſt to penetrate thro' thick 


walls, and, in the ſpace of two days, 


the ever-green trees and ſhrubs appear- 
ed as if they had been ſcorched by fire, 


ſo that they ſeemed to have no life. The 
only of all the forts of ever greens which 
' retained their verdure at this time, were 


the Portugal laurel, ſavin, and ſhrub. 
by hartwort ; theſe in the midſt of this 


. ſevere froſt remained unhurt, when all 


the others were as brown as if they had 
been dead a year ; and it was very late 
in the ſpring, before any of them re- 
ſumed their umal verdure. During 
thoſe ſevere days, but little ſnow fell, 
ſo that the frolt penetrated deep in the 
ground, and deſtroyed the roots of great 
part of the vegetables, where they were 
not well ſecured. 

hy the ſharp piercing wind the graſs 

was almoſt totally burnt up, fo that there 
was not the lealt verdure to be ſeen in 
the fields, and in many places, the 
ſweeteſt and beſt kinds of the herbage 
were intirely killed, fo that there re- 
mained only the ftrong rough kinds of 
craſs, whereby the paſtures were in ge- 
but, on the ziſt 


not ſo great, and there ſeemed an ap- 
pearance of a thaw on the firſt and ſe- 
cond of January, but, on the third in 
the evening, the trult et in Again with 


eat 
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great violence; and on the fourth of 
January, in the morning, the thermo— 


—— —— — — — 


meter was fallen one degree lower than 


it had been before. The ſame morn- 
ing there was the greateſt hoary froſt 
which had been ſeen; the woods, trees, 


and hedges, appeared as if they had 


been covered with ſnow; and, though 
there was no wind ſtirring, yet the air 
was ſo ſharp and penetratmg, as to ren- 
der it difficult to endure the cold, even 
with great exerciſe, 

The timber-trees ſuſfered gr eatly that 


morning, eſpecially the oaks, Which 


ere ſplit with great violence, and the 
\ Noiſe in the woods, that morning, re- 
ſembled that of great branches break- 
ing down in every part of the woods, 
and, when heard at a diſtance, like the 
firing of guns. This was little attend- 


ed to at that time, but the timber which 


has been ſince felled, ſufficiently proves 
the great damage which the woods then 
ſuſtained; nor did the calamity ſtop 
here, for the oaks in general had re- 
ceived ſo much injury from the froſt, 

as to occaſion ſuch a weakneſs and diſ- 
temper among them, that the follow- 
ing ſpring they were infeſted with inſets 
to ſuch a degree, that their leaves were 
eaten and entirely deſtroyed by them; 
fo that, at Midſummer, the trees were 
as naked as it it had beer. the beginning 
of April, and this diſtemper continued 
for two years aſter, almoſt as bad as at 


firſt, but leſſened by degrees, as the 


trees recovered their ſtrength, and where 
the trees were old and weak, they have 


not yet got the better of this diſtemper. 


The herbage alſo was ſo much weak- 
ened by the feverity of the froſt, as not 
to be able to reſiſt the attack made up- 
on it by intects, ſo that innumerable 


quantities of them were diſcovered in 


the paſtures in many pacts of Europe, 
beginning firſt in the northern coun— 


tries, and atterwards ſpreading to the 


ſouth; and theſe inſects in many places 
were ſo numerous, as to deſtroy the 
{ward of graſs; and it is to be feared, 


the diſtemper which has ſo long raged. 


among the cattie, is owing to this cauſe; z 
for, wherever the diſtemper has foread, 


it has been Oblerved, that numbers of 
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theſe inſects have harboured about the 
roots of the graſs; and as a farther 
proof of this, it has conſtantly been re. 
marked, that, when theſe grubs are 
changed into a fort of beetle, and tak: 
their flight (which is commonly about! 
the beginning of May) the diltemper Þ® 
ceaſes, and, when theſe beetles have © 


depoſited their eggs in Autumn, the 


diſtemper has raged again. Another = 
remark has been made, that theſe bee. 
tles always chuſe to depoſite their eggs 


at no great diſtance from rivers, or large 


pieces of water, and in ſuch places tie 
cattle have been moſt attacked. Thee 
might be many other circumſtances men. 
tioned in favour of this opinion, toge. Þ 7 
ther with the ſeveral experiments which Þ7 
have been made by ſome of the men. 7 
bers of the academy of ſciences at Pa. 
ris, which are ſufficient to prove, that 1 
the diſtemper is not infectious, nor can 
be communicated by the cattle, not.] 
withitanding it has been treated as ſuch Þ® 
in many countries, to the immenſe lol; ® 
to the public of ſuch RUMNETS of cattic, 
and their hides. 

The wheat in many parts of England, 
but eſpecially in the open common he ds, 


was very much hurt, particularly on the = 


top of the ridges, where, in ſeveral jk 
places, there were broad naked ſpaces 
on the middle of the ridges, which, u 
the ſpring, appeared like fo many-foat. 
paths. And as the ſpring tollowin; | 
was very dry, the wind continuing 0 
blow from the north and eaſt, thol: 
piercing winds entered the ground, 
which had been looſened by the trot, 
and dried up the tepder roots of ti: 
corn, to the great prejudice of it; bit : 
ſome of the more expert farmers, wioÞ 
rolled their wheat atier the froſt wait 
over, were all repaid by the great cr 
which their land produced them. : 
The froſt fill continued very hart, 
till towards the end of January, b 
not ſo violent as at the beginning ; , 
had the wind continued to blow with IM 
much force as it had done the three f 
days of the froſt, for any contiderab | 
time longer, there would have Le 
few vegetables able to refit the cov 
"As n? 


nor would the animal kingdom have 
fared much better; tor the cold was fo 
intenſe during . thoſe few days, as to 
kill ſeveral of the weaker ſort of cattle, 


wind, 

Ag d NN NUN) NN N 
From the London MAGAZINE. 
0 On a particular French PFaſtion. 
2 | Certain French faſhion, during 

3 A the preſent war, hath gradually 


. E crept into this kingdom; a faſhion 
© 7 which hath already ſp pread through this 


tion. 
French faſhion that I find fault with it, 
but becauſe it is a filthy faſhion. Clean- 
lineſs is no part of the character of the 
French nation: with all their politeſſe 


they are, in ſome reſpects, a naſty peo- 


tie S ple. You cannot bat have taken no- 
tice, Sir, you who are ſo univerſally 


nd, converſant with the ladies, that of late, 
de, there appears to be an additional growth 
the of hair on the heads (J ſay, Sir, on the 
eral heads) of ſuch of our females as are 


commonly ſeen in places of public en- 
tertainment: there ſeems, ſince the pre- 


foot. ſent faſhion, to be an additional quan- 
wing tity both in front and rear. Now poſſi- 
\g to 1 bly you imagine this increaſe to be ow- 
ak 1 Png to ſome newly diſcovered pomatum, 

und, Ybear's greaſe, or ſomething of that ſort. 


feb : o ſuch thing. 
ba | 
, w.0 performed. 
{was 


A 


o the French manner of Fr 12zlation. 
erhaps you have no idea how this is 
I'll tell you, Sir, — Mon- 


zentiliiy, depoſited his utenſils on the 


able, and familiarly enquired after her 


hard, T adyſhip's health, begins his operation 
„ 0 hus: he dextroufly ſeparates from the 
th ect, fix hairs near the crown of the 
with 10 F ead, twiſts them between bis thumb 
ree H ed Feger, rolls them up from the 
Q e120. points to the root, and before you can 
Sy Jack Robinſon, locks them faſt in 


C WOK. f 

auare inch of paper. He then takes 
nc next ſix hats 
Vol. II. 


towards the front, 
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where they were mucli expoled to the | 


1 metropolis, and, if not timely prevent- 
7 ed, mult inf: allibly infe& the whole na- 
It is not merely becauſe it is a 


It is entirely owing 


eur having, with an inimitable air of 
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papering them up in the ſame manner; 
and thus he proceeds in a ſtrait line, 
from the crown of the head towards 
the noſe, till he completes a file (to 
ſpeak in the military phraſe) of ten pa- 
pers. He then gradually deſcends to- 


_ wards the right ear, which exactly come. 


pletes a rank of 30 papers. | 

Thus, ſuppoſing both ears to be E- 
qui-diſtant from the crown, we have 
60 papers in front, which being mul- 


tiplied by the depth makes the whole 


Goo, Theſe are ſeparately burnt with 
hot irons, In this ſituation her lady- 
ſhip looks exactly like a ſun flower. The 
papers being now taken off, he daubs 
her head with at leaſt half a pound of 
greaſe, to which he adds one pound of 
meal. Theſe hot irons anſwer a double 


purpoſe; they not only criſp the hair, 
but, by their heat, increaſe the-natu- 


ral perſpiration of the head, and thus 


the pudding is ſupplied with the neceſ. _ 


ſary ſalt: I ſay neceſſary ; for without 
this ſalt, the pudding would infallibly 
ſtink in twenty-four hours. He now 
begins with all his dexterity to work her 
ladyſhip's pate into ſuch a ſtate of con- 
fuſion, that you would imagine it was 
intended for the ſtuffing of à chair 
bottom; then bending it over his finger 
with one thouſand black pins, he nails 
the hair ſo faſt to her head, that nei- 
ther the weather nor time have power to 
alter its poſition. Thus my lady is 
dreſt for three months at leaſt: during 
which time it is not in her power to 
comb her head. What 1s the conſe- 
quence ? ſorry I am to ule lo filthy an 
expreſſion ! but really her ladyſhip ſtink- 
eth. Fie, ladies fie! it you ever mean 
to get huſbands; or to keep them when 
you have them, reſtore this naſty fa- 
ſhion with the reſt of our conqueſts. If 
you knew the power of a tainted breeze 


Over the manhood of the ſtouteſt of us, 


you would be more careful of offend- 
ing our naſety. than any of our other 
ſen! es. = 

] am, | 
One TRUEPENNY. 
(t. Janes's Chron. ] 
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emperor ordered, 
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From the Lox bo MAGAZINE. 


A Deſcription if ihe Sulennties obſerved 


at Pe-king, when the Emperor's Mo- 


ther entered on the [i Sans eur of her 


T is in China an a cuſtom to 


celebrate with great pomp the day 


89 the emperor's mother enters upon 
Some 
months beſore that day arrived, all the 
tribunals of the capital, ali. the vice- 
roys and great mandarines of the em- 
pire had orders to prepare themſelves 


for the aforementioned ceremony, the 
moſt ſplendid, that is obſerved in thele 
parts. All the painters, engravers, ar- 


chitects and joiners of Pe. king, and the 
neighbouring provinces, were without 
intermiſſion employed for more than 


three months together in making, every 


one, the niceſt works of his re{pective 
Many other kinds of at tifts had 


allo employment. The bufine(s was to 


conſtruct ſomething that might charm 


the eyes of a delicate and voluptuous 
court, accuſtomed to ſee whatever is 


-moſt beautiful in the works of art 
brought from the four quarters of the 


globe. The decorations were to begin 
at one of the emperor's houſes of piea- 


ſure, which is at Yuen-min-yuen, and 


to terminate at the palace, which is at 
Pe king, in the center of the Partarlan 
city: thee are diſtant from each other 


about four leagues. 
There are two roads vic ld Com | 


one of thee palaces to the other. The 
that the proceſhon 
thould be made along that which runs 
by the river ſide, Immediately all the 
preparations were turned towards that 
quarter. The prince cauſed new barks 
to be huilt nearly of the ſame ſize-and 
45orin-as our brigantines, The gilding 
and variety of colours, with which they 
vere adorned, gove a dazzling ſplen- 
of Theſe b. args were 1 3 to 
rr the emve | 


"el al tn 


-motlier, 


ACHE: 


river would not be navigable, 


hut by an accident, whi ch the emperor 
himſelf foreſaw, and which any per- 


ſons of good ſenſe might have foreſcen, 
as well as he, they were of no ue. 


At Pe-king the cold 1s extreme, and, 


as it was in the moſt rigorous Teaſon of 


the year that the ceremony was to take 
place, it was natural to think, that the 
| Some 
mandarines, neverthelels aſſured the 
emperor, that they could eaſily 

mount this difficulty. 
the following method to effect it. By 


their appointment thouſands of Chi.“ 
neſe were employed night and Cay, 
{ome in beating and agitating the wa- 
ter to prevent its freezing, and othus WM 


And they took Þ 


in breaking the ice, which was formed, 


precautions or their comrades ; and in 
irawing it out of the bed of the river. 


"This troubleſome work laſted about ; 
New ; after which, finding that the 


from time to time, in ſpite of all the 


old continually increaſed, and that it 1 
would at length get the better of them, 


they yielded up the victory, and defilt 


ed ſrom an enterprize the moſt daring 


that ever was. It coſt its principal au. 
thor ouly one year's income of his fl 
lary : 


a puniſhment light enough in 4 
country like this, where it is always 
capital crime for perſons to be fou? 
incapable, or even under an impoſb. 
lity of performing what they have hd? 


the boldneſs to promile the emperor; 
and where it coſts him ſo little to tay 
off their heads. The barks then wen | 
declared uſeleſs, and it was conclude! 
to ſubſtitute ſledges in their ſtead, bu, ; 
all this while they had been work gg , 
with incredible diligence at the c⁴i, 
liſnments that were to decorate the, 
by which the emprels-mother was 3. 
pals. And theſe were nearly whit Wy. 
um going to deſcribe. . 
On the two banks of the river nt! | „ 
erected huildings of different form : 5 
Here was a houſe either ſquare, tria T 4 
lar, or oh gon [i. e. of many an: 
With ail its apartments. There vi. 
rotunda, or ſome other edifice of a {wy 
lar kind. As one went along, o 


am g:1red, Whole Conſtruction (vari* 
a hun 


a hundred different manners) engaged, 


one fixed it. In ſuch places as the river, 
by growing g wider, had departed from a 
right line, were built houſes of wood 
: ſupported by pillars fixed in the water, 
and which appeared above its ſuriace, 
: 1 ſome two feet, ani others three or four, 
or even higher, according to the plan of 
l EY the Chineſe architects he greateſt part 
„or theſe building: t-:med iflands, the 
1 2 paſſages to which was over bridges built 
7 for that purpoſe. Thcre were ſomte in- 
1 | tirely detached and ſeparate, others were 
La 5 contiguous, and nad A COMMAUNICation 
| between them by covered galleries, built 
by SE. much in the ſame manner as the houſes 
f ST and bridgeswhich Ihave deſcribed above. 
: All theſe edifices were gilt and cmbel- 
5D 2 liſhed in the moſt ſplended taſte of the 
country. They were every one devoted 
ps 7 to a particular uſe. In lone were bands 
An olf muſic; in others companies of cone - 
em, dians: in the greateſt part were refreſh- 
g. ments and magnificent thrones to receive 
rin + the emperor and his mother, ſuppoſing 
Wh 1 they ſnould have an inclination to top 
. and reſt themſelves there for a few mo- 
0 ments. | 
Thy : In the city was SR TH ſight ain fines 
Oo its kind, than that I have been de- 
Py ſcriving. From the weſtern gate, by 
b which the court was to make its entrance 
r to the gate of the palace, there were no- 
mn thing but ſuperb buildings, periſtyles“, 
wy * pavilions, colonades, galleries, amphi- 
luce theatres, with trophies, and other works 
vl of Chineſe architecture, all equally ſplen- 
_ did. Theſe were embelliſhed with fe- 


«| | 1 garlands, and many other orna- 
ments of a ſimilar kind, which being 
1 W compoſed of the fineſt filk of different 
1 | [2 ohlours, afforded a charming ſight. Giid- 
| 4 Jing, mock diamonds, and other ſtones 
1 gef the ſame kind, glittered on all ſides. 
| large quantity of mirrours + made 
La" metal highly poliſhed, greatly added 
Ito the ſhew. 


2 rrangement, by mulijpiying objetts on 
„„ fides, and re-aflembling them in mi- 


amuſed, and charmed the ſight, wherever 


mals 


Their conitrucion and 


4 
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niature, formed every thi g that couid 
enchant tlie 65e s. 

Theſe brillant edifices were inter- 
rupted ſrom time to time by artificial 
mountains and vallies, made in imita- 
tion of nature, which one would have 
taken fur agreeable deſerts, and for real 
places of the moſt delighttul ſolitude. 


| They had contrived brooks and toun- 
tains, had plinted trees and thickets, 
and {tuck on deer, to which they had 


given attitudes fo ont urn that one 
would have ſaid they were alive. Upon 

he ſummits or leclivities of ſome of 
theſe mountains, were ſeen Bonzarics 


or Chincſe convente, 
made liitle paths. In other places they 
had made orchards and gardens. 


ferent degrees of maturity. 


four ſeaſons of the year. 
not to be diſtinguiſhed from the true 


ones, although they were only artificial. 


This was not all. In divers places 
by which the proceſſion was to 545. 
they had diſtributed lakes, meres and 


reſervoirs with their ſeveral kinds of fiſn 


and aquatic fowls, In other places they 
had ſet children diſguiſed like apes and 
other animals, who acled the ſeveral 


parts aſſigned them. As theſe were 


cloathed in the very fins of the ani- 
they were to repreſunt, the decep- 
tion was compleat. Other children 
were made to re\umble birds and fowts, 
and acted their parts upon pillars or 
loſty poles. Theſe poles and Pars 


were covered with pieces of ſilk, which 


concealed men undcrneath, whoſe bu- 
ſinels it was to put the children ſtation- 

ed above in motion. In ether places 
they had laid fruits of an enormous e, 
in which they had incloſed children. 
Theſe fruits opened, from time to time. 
ſo lar as to ſhew. the ſpectators what 
they contained. I am not able to in- 


A perrſtile is a circulur range of pillars. 4 "ny ſeries ef pillors 75.4 05 nadie. 
2 Chineſegrirreurs are 3. 11 * "e/a/s but! {C*; ed. metal. 


See 2 Du Halde _— 
2 e form, 


with their little 
temples and idols, to which they had 


In 
the greateſt part of theſe were icen vines 
with their tendrils and cluſters, in dif- 
In others 
were planted all forts of trees, ſo as to 
exhibit the fruits and flowers of the | 
They were 
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form you, reverend. father, whether 
there was any ſymbolical meaning in all 
this, or whether it was meerly the pro- 
duction of a whimſical and extravagant 
fancy. The bands of mulic, the com- 
panies of comedians, Juglers, aud o- 
thers, were placed at intervals, all a- 
long the fide of the river, and endea- 
voured every one, according to his abi- 


lity, his ſkill, and his addreſs, to do 


ſomething which might pleaſe, if not 


the emperor and his mother, at leaſt 


ſome of the grandees of their retinue, 


into whoſe ſervice they might hope io 
be admitted. | 


The mandarines of each tribunal had 
a particular building which they bad 

cau.ed to be erected, and embelliſhed at 
their own expence; the ſame had the 
governors of each province, the princes 


of the blood, and the other grandees 


of the empire. The variety of lan- 
thorns and their arrangement formed an 
appearance, which merits a deſcription 

apart: but as you have had deſcribed 


to you, on many occaſions, the Chineſe 


lanthorns, the manner in which they 
are made, and the ornaments with 
which they are decorated, I ſhall reter 


| you to thoſe books wherein they are 
mentioned. | 5 


Wen once theſe works began to bo 
brought to ſome degree of periection, 
very ſtrict orders were iſſued out, that 
no perion of any quality or condition 
ſoever ſhould preſume to {moak tobacco 
in the ſtreets ſo newly adorned. This 
pre-aution appeared neceſſary to fr vent 
any accident which might have hap- 
peed from fire. The police or good 
government that was obſerved upon this 
occaſion, as well as during the whole 
preparations of this teſtiy al, appeared 
to me admirable. Some weeks before 
the day of ceremony, a regulation was 
made, that the ſtreets (which'are here 
extremely wide) ould be divided into 


three parts, in order that foot paſſen- 


and thoſe on horſeback, the 
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comers and goers, in a word that pro- 
dig ous multitude of people, which was 
chen aſſembled in the capital, might 
all enjoy this fine fight at their eaſe. 
which was 


The middle of the iticet, 
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much larger than the two ſides, was 
ſet apart for thoſe on horſeback, or ſuch 
as had equipages: one ot the ſides, for 
thoſe who went; and the other for thoſe 
that came. To make this order 09- 
ſerved, it was not neceſſary to plant 
grenadiers with bayonets at the end of 
their muſquets, or with drawn ſwords 
in their hands, who ſhould threaten to 
ſtrike all that diſobeyed. A few (ol. 
diers ſimply armed with whips, pre- 
vented all diſorqer and contuſion. Thus 
thouſands ſaw at their leiſure in the 
ſpace of a few hours, what could not 
have been ſeen in a fortnight, without 


this precaution. | 


But, as it is not uſual in this coun- 
2 for the women to go abroad or mix 

with the men, and on the other hand, 
it would have been unreaſonable to 
have excluded them from a ſhew, that 
was exhibited in honcur of a perſon of 
their own ſex, the emperor provided 
for both theſe difficulties by appointing 
certain days for them alone. During 
theſe days, no man was permitted to 
appear in the ſtreets, and, in effect none 
did appear. By theſe means every bo- 
dy was content, and ſatisſied his curi- 
ofity without violating any of their na- 
tional rites, and withoat the leait of- 
ſence to decorum. 


Another thing, which deſerves to 8 ; 


remarked, 15 the choice that was made 
of a hundred old men, which were 
ſuppoſed to be fetched from the differ- 


ent provinces of the empire, and to 
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MEESTER eee ee 


be aged every one of them a hundred 


years. 


The moſt aged were not ſought FAY 


out tor this purpole (tor the emperor 3 
here gives Years at his pleaſure) but only bY 


thoie, whole beards were whiteſt, longs 
cit and moſt venerable, 


INE. 
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men were uniformly cloathed, and ca- 
ricd upon their bellies a long medal o BY: 


fil er, upon which were engraved ch.. 


racters, that fiznified the province ti 
Theie old men were ca- 


rep reſented. 


led in the Chineſe language, Pe-12-WY 
king-cheon, that is, The hundred 
od men, who pay homage to her m. 
jeſty, and wiſh her as many years d 


lite, as they have among them, 


The ancient ſages or immortals, as 
tune Chineſe call them“, to the number 
ol three times eight, were required alſo 
to ſwell the empreſs's triumph, and to 
EZ wiſh her their own wiſdom and immar- 


tality: for this purpoſe their ſtatues, 
© KT ſomewhat above the human ſize, were 
3 "2 placed not for from the outward gate of 
o © the palace. They had given them dit- 
. 7 ferent figures and attitudes, doubtleſs 
to expreſs the particular virtues of which 


they were the ſymbols, or which were 
2 ſuppoſed to have been moſt cltcemed by 
> thele ſages. 

All the preparations being finiſhed, 
and the emperor fearing, that in ſpite 
n. of all the precautions he could take, 
ix | © ſome fire would happen, which it might 
d, be difficult to extinguiſh, and which 


at would have the ceremony begin: it ac- 
cordingly cemmenced five days before 
the empreſs's mother had aftained her 
ing fxtieth year. The order was imme- 
ins diately iſſued out and executed, on the 
to ꝛ0cth day of the 13th moon in the 16th 


dne year of the reign of the emperor Kien- 


long, that is to ſay, according to our 
ſtyle, on January the ſixth, 1752. 


na. 7 I thall tell you nothing of the pro- 


of» T ccliion, or of the order in which it was 
conducted, becauſe I ſaw nothing of that 
3 myielt, Upon theſe occaſions, and in- 


ES every one ſhuts himſelf up in lis houſe, 
and none are ſuffered (except ſuch 
2 whoſe ſtation and place requires it) to 
2 calt their raſh glances upon the perſon 
got the prince. I was only told, that 
the emperor proceeded his mother a few 
paces, and waited on her, as her ſquire. 
This prince, when he came off the 
vater, mounted on hcrſeback, and the 
empreſs was put in a chaiſe open on all 
ſdes. All the perſons of their court 
toliowed them on foot. Their majeſties 
ſtopped, from time to time, to examine 
at their beifure, whatever pleaſed them 
| Inoſt, 

Ihe very lng evening they began 
iso pull down the machiner 75 ang 31 a 
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might reduce the whole city to aſhes, 


added, whenever the emperor goes abroad, 


® The tranſiator hath omitted their C hineſe title, Cc. 


85 
few days, every thing was demoliſhed 
that had been ſet up in the city: but 
the emperor would not let them meddle 
with any thing that was upon the water 
or along the borders of the river. He 
ordered this to be preſerved as a mo- 
nument of the magnificence of his reign. 

Among the preſents, which were 


made upon this occaſion, was ſeen every 
thing that is moſt rare and curious in 


the four parts of the world. The Eu- 
ropeans did not neglect ſo fair an op- 
portunity to recommend themſelves, As 


ſuch of theſe, as are at court, are re- 
ceived there only in the quality of ma- 
thematicians and artiſts, they were de- 
ſirous that their preſent ſnould be an- 


{werable to theſe titles, and yet correſ- 
pond with the emperor's taſte. 


tion. A theatre in the ſhape of a half 


circle about three feet high, preſented 


in its boſom paintings of a very delicate 
taſte. This theatre had three ſcenes on 
each ſide, containing every one a par- 
ticular deſign, pained in perſpective. In 


the center was a ſtatue clad in the Chi- 
neſe taſhion, holding in its hands an in- 


ſcription, in which a moſt long and for- 


tunate life was wiſhed to the emperor. 


This was done in three words, Yuan- 
nien-hoan. 


ſame metal, This theatre, ſuch as 1 


have been deſcribing, was ſuppoſed to be 


built by the water de, The tore part 


repreſented a mere or ſea, or rather a 
baſon,from which ſprung up a yet d eau, 
which fell back again in the form of 2 
a plate of looking glaſs repre- 


caſcade: 
ſented the baſon: and threads of glaſs, 
blown at a lamp by a man very dexte- 
rous at that buſineſs, were ſo fine and 


1mitated ſo well a j:t dean, that at a 
imall diſtance they might have been 
Around the baſon 


miſtaken for it. 
they had marked a dial plate with Eu- 
ropban and Chineſe characters. A goule 


They | 


made therefore a machine, of which 
the following is a pretty exact deſcrip- 


Before each ſcene were 
Chineſe ſtatues, who held in their leſt 
hands little baſons of gilt copper, and 
in the right, little hammers of tho 


ard 
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and two ducks were made ſporting in 
the middte of the water. The two 
ducks muddled with their beaks, and 
the gooſe marked with hers the preſent 
hour, 'The whole moved by ſprings, 
which, at the ſame time, formed the 
movements of the clock, that was in 
the machine. A loadftone, which'was 
likewiſe concealed, and which moved 
round the dial-plate, drew after it the 


gooſe, the greateſt part of which was 


of iron When the hour was upon the 
point of ſtriking g, the ſtatue which held 


the inſcription in his hand, came forth 


from an apartment in the centre of the 
theatre, and with a profound reverence 
ſhewed the legend; afterwards the fix 


other ſtatues played a muſical air, by 


ſtriking, every one upon his baſon, the 
note which had been aſſigned him, as 
often and in ſuch a time, as the muſic 
required. This ended, the figure that 
bore the inſcription returned back with 


great gravity, to wait for the enſuing 


hour. This machine pleaſed the em- 
peror ſo much, that he was deſirous to 
teſtify his gratitude to the Europeans 
for it. In return he made them a pre- 
ſent, which was at leaſt an equivalent 
for the expence they had been at in its 
conſtruction, The honour which he 
thereby did us is much more valuable 
than the greateſt riches. He-caufed it 
to be placed in one of thoſe apartments 
of the palace which he frequents the 
ofteneſt, and it is there preſerve with 
great care to this day. 
The emperor made preſents to all the 
mandarines of the capital, in recom - 
pence for the care and pains they had 
taken about theſe ſolemnities. All the 


women of the empire that were eighty 


years old and upwards, partook Jike- 
. wiſe of his liberality. 
ney was more or leſs conſiderable in 
proportion to their age. It is compu— 
ted that the expence of this feſtival, 
reckoning as well what was laid out by 
the emperor, as by the different corpo- 
. rations and private perſons, amounted 


to more than three hundred millions oft 


livres, 


A l 


The ſum of mo- 


From the e MAGAZINE, 


D-ſeription 1 of the 22 of the Prin 
of Wales, that wwas prejented to Hi: 
Tajeſty, acfrgned and executed by My, 
Joachim Smith, EKingſtreet, Bloom 


bury. 
* HIS curious reſemblance of the 
Prince is a whole length, naked, 
about four inches long, intirely round, 
laying on à couch of crimſon velvet, in 
the manner of an infant undreſt; hi; 
left leg is drawn up, and his right 
ſtretched out; his right arm he hold; 
upwards, his left lays down by his fide, 
in wich he holds his ſhirt, which z; 
ſuppoſed to be ſlipt off from his right 
arm, and lays careleſsly under him, 
The covering is a large bell-glaſs, about 
18 inches high, from the top of which, 
in the inſide, hangs a ring by a ſmall 
gold cord, in which 1s perched a dove, 
with an olive branch in its mouth, as 
an embiem of peace, and the prince 
ſeems to be looking up at it. This a- 
ma7ing picce of art is done with a com- 
poſition of wax, in natural colon 
without being painted, but blend ed, 
and incorporated! in ſuch manner, as to 


diffuſe the various tints and ſoftneſs of 


nature. The frame of the couch is fl. 
ver gilded, wrought in a very elegant 
manner; at the back part of the head 
of the conch is the Prince's name aud 
time of his birth engraved, round which 
is a garland of laurels. The couch 
ſtands on a black 
the bottom of all is a very rich piece of 
plate, with four fect, ornamented with 
ſheils and foliage gilt; from the couch 
on each fide, the mantle which la; 
under thepr: n o falls into dra pery,w uh 

is lined with white ſattin, and fringe 

with gold. Aug on the top of the bel. 
claſg is the prince of Walcs's coronct. 
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5 From the GENTLEMAN "MAGAZINE. 


Tranſlation of the Supreme De: ree from 
EZ je Mogul's Court at Delhi, 10 Seidee 
, 5 Ibr ahim of Rajapore, received the 


+ | 19 þ of March, 1761. 
r FA OPY of the Supreme Decree to 
= 8 be reſpected by the world under 


the ſeal of Saldar Jung Bahadoor Vizi- 
er, received at Sahajanabad. Be it 


e T with delight obſerved by our ſubjects of 
0 the ſaid place, and the world in general, 
„ that we have ſent our enemies to the 
m 54 lower regions, by the mortal wounds 
1 4 of our well directed ſwords. 'They 
it F< 


t EZ were ſurrounded at the camp of Singar, 

and prevented from being ſupplied with 
any kind of proviſions or water, which 
3 BY obliged them at laſt to kill and eat their 


a. FX. Almighty God, as allo to earch their 
dut BY dung for the grains they had eaten, 
Thus unhappily ſituated, they reſolved 
to die, rather than ſubject themſelves 
longer to the mileries of famine ; and 
accordingly, on the 6th of Jamadilak- 
her, (or Jan, 1761) their whole camp 
was ordered to be in readineſs to make 
their laſt effort; which our officers and 
army, of zealous hearts, received with 
intrepidity, and returning quick as 


1510 WY lichtening, and terrible as thunder, in 
's of By a moment's time they diſpatched them 
s fil. 5 to Jahanuum (Hell) They teparated the 
gant WY kexd ct the commanding ofic-r from 
1 his body, and caſt it on the enth. The 
and 


next in command, was fult wounded, 
and then trampled to death hy his own 
elephant; and their inferior off: ers and 
[eap6ys, were ſlain in numbers impoiſible 
Lersin to.expreſs. | 
Twenty-two thouſand of the ene- 
„male as well as female, have been 
de ſlaves, and diſtributed, the hand- 
bmeſt of the women as concuhines to 
BY ©: r officers, and the others as ſlaves to 
uy army; but the riches they have 
4 en cannot be 1100 
g "oP ing is 1 wy 
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* cows, whom they uſed to worſhip as the 
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attle, one crow and three quarters of 
rupees, eleven thouſand camels, five 
hundred elephants, befides pearls and 
precious tones, &c. all which are laid 
at his majeſty's feet. 

Ye ſhall ſend. copies ELIT to all 
cities, and publiſh the joyſul news to 
the, whole world. Praiſe be to the God, 
the ungrateful enemy 1s cut off from 
the pleaſures of lite, as the ſtars fall 
from heaven. | 


F 


From the Burris MAGAZINE, 


| Jack Ixpreyenent' 8 Letter. 


Gentlemen, 


] Never was a man that trouble my- 


ſelf much about Jonny: my ta- 
vourite ſong 1 is, 


What care I for affairs of Rate, 
Or who is rich, or who 1s great ? 


How far abroad the ambitious roam, 


To bring our gold or filver home? 
What is't to me, if France or Spain 
Conclude a peace, or war maintain, &c. 


Many a pleaſant night have I indulg'd 
my genius over a pipe of Raleigh, and 
a tankard of Whitebread's, with the ut- 
moit pleaſure and indifference to mat- 


ters of ſtate, as I always left national 
concerns to my betters, whole ſphere I 


humbly thought it was to conduct them. 
Now, Sir, is it not very hard, that 
I ſhould be torn from my beloved apa» 
thy, and my cars diſtracted, wherever 
I go to ipend an evening, with the re- 
peated din, and eternal clangor of this 
peace, and that war; of the unculti- 
vated defarts of Canada, and the Cele 

Lon of the Sugar-iſlands. 
L intend, for thwith, to diſcharge my 


hoeniaker, who has kept me in the 


ſtocks this fortnignt. 
ther night; 


1 met him the o- 
and pray Mr. Double- 


channel, ſays l, when am I to have my 


pumps {cnt home ? — Dear me, Sir, re- 
plied he, this confounded peace is io 
cobbled up, that I have not had time 
opportunity to cut out leather for my 

ee men; 
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men; and if I had, my foreman is 
chairman at a great club, who fit till 


| break of day to heel-tap the nation; 


which, they ſay, is allo run out at the 
toes; my very men complain of the 
leather, and ſwear the grain works ſo 
croſs — In ſhort, continued he, this 


peace has fo raiſed the price of leather, 


and ſo diſconcerted my workmen, that 
F have x mind to retire to my boarded 
box at Hackney, and leave the king- 


dom ta themſelves. 


It is bur juſt now Mr. Foretop, my 
uke- maker, left a wig for me; and 
would you think, this peace, Sir, has 
ſo confounded his memory, that he left 


me a fine major, juſt beſpoke by my 
neighbour, a rich man. 


A worſe miſtake, than, this. happenal 
to. John Trimmit, the taylor, who left 
a Quaker's new. plain ſuit with Beau 


Fly, and the Beau's rich laced frock 


with the old gentleman; for which he 
has loſt both their work. 


Dur church clock has been out of | 

order this fortnight ; and: if we com- 
plain about it, the peace is thrown in 
dur teeth, as if the hammer depended 


upon the wheels of ſtate. 
Wille Sugar, the grocer, went home 
the other night, and broke his wife's 
e when: he heard that we had gi- 


In fine, Sir, T begin to fear for ou * 
Bedlam, left tlie preſent inhabitants 


ſhould be turned out to make room for | 


eur tradeſmen. 

Nay, the infection has touch'd ſome 
of the women; for a paunbroker's 
wife vowed in my hearing, that Mr. 
Three- balls ſhould never ſign his hand 
to any more city ſubſcriptions; and 
Mrs. Ruſfilight, the tallowechandler's 
lady, has forbid her ſpouſe, on peril 


of her diſpleaſure, to viſit the Royal 


Exchange; nay, my fiſhmonger's bill, 
which 1 pay off weekly, has raiſed fif- 
teen ſhillings extra in the article of 
ioals, and all owing to this pcace 
Nils peace — this peact. —— 


* 


the 


Tom Whet, 


his head, has redoubled his diſorder, 


by the-continual ſhaking of his Cupola, q 
about this terrible monoſyllable ; and 


Grimace the baker, has not only ſpoil. 


ed ſeveral batches of bread, but burn: 1 
his cuſtomer's vietuals for this fortn gi $ 


paſt. 


this wretched peace. 


The hawker, who ſerves me wich! 
your Magazine, and the Daily- papers, 
laments ſorely, that he fhould be fhort- 
ly obliged to go up three pair of ſtairs 
with his wife and children, upon ac- 
count of this deviliſh peace. . 

T ſhall be obliged to any of your cor. 
reſpondents, either among the phyſical, | 
or political gentlemen, if they will pre. 
ſcribe. ſomething for this dangerous Buy 
_ contagion, which will in a ſhort time 


who, by temperaret : 
had almoſt got the better of a pally in 


I went the other day to my Addon Y 
for a new day-book and ledger, wh 
poor man, on my aſking how le © 
did, fell into ſuch convulſive ſhrug, 
and diſtortions of the muſcles, that! 25 
apprehended he was going into fits, 
and called his wife; but he ſtopt ne 
ſhort, ſaying, he was very well 
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extend itſelf all over the country, as it BY 
has already taken ſuch head in the me 


tropolis. 
ven up Guadaloupe; and has actually 
debarred her from drinking any more 
tea, till our laſt India affairs are better 


"Tam, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 


Jack InpiyFERE xt, WY 
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From the UxivzrsaLl Mus8vuv. 


The Gardeners Kalendar for Februa'; WY 


Werk to be done in the Kitchen-Gard' > 


HE weather mild there is great £ 
buſineſs in the kitchen- garden, - 
which, omitted, will be of bad conſs [5 


quence, the principal crops being to be 


ſown or planted ; which, deferred Jatc, 


ſeldom ſucceed well, 


eſpecially upon F: 


dry land. Dig and prepare your groun! < 


for carrots, parſneps, radiſhes, ſpinach 1 
beets, beans, peas, parſley, and ca 2 
bage lettuce, which ſhould now be 
town; where it is only for 3 ani 7 

tue 


TX there ſhould not be too much ſown at 
once; it is much better to ſow three or 
'FS four times of cach ſort, (except the 
parriley, beets and parſneps) at a fort- 
EZ night or three weeks diſtance, than to 
Z truſt to one ſowing, eſpecially the ra- 
. EX diſhes, beans, peas, and lettuce; it the 
other ſorts ſucceed, one ſowing will be 
= ſufficient, unleſs ſmall carrots are want- 
ed; if ſpinach is deſired great part of 
we year, ſeeds ſhould be ſown at dif- 
EX ferent times, allowing a fortnight or 
three weeks interval. Sou young fal- 
; letting upon moderate hot beds, 1 in mild 
T weather, or on warm borders near walls, 
pales, or hedges ; there ſhould he a 
'# ſupply ſown every week, Sow ſcorzone- 


crop; the general crop muſt be ſown 
much later; thoſe ſown early, are apt 
to run to ſeed ; but as ſometimes thele 


roots are required as long as they can 


de procured, they muſt be ſown at dif- 
|S ferent Seaſons) for early uſe in the au- 
FS tumn. Sow .corn-ſallet, large rooted 
parſley, ſummer and winter ſavory, ma- 
rigolds, ſorrel, and other hardy plants; 


„ 


Itheſe are beſt in ſeparate beds, after- 


they do not ive well ; nor ſhould they 
pve left too cloſe, for then the plants will 
raw up weak. This is not to be under- 
ſtood of common parſley, which is fre- 


© amburgh parfley ſhould be thin as 
Farrots, and hoed in the ſame manner. 
3 lake moderate hot-beds for cauliflower 


11 8 

ea ede, for ſummer-plants for uſe aſter 
u. Phoſe ſown in Auguſt are gone; theſe 
ere only fit fora moiſt ſoil; in dry ground 
4a hey ſeldom produce large heads. Plant 


zarlic, ſhallots, rocambole, and cives 


PO, = | 25 ö 
alſo onions, for ſcallions in April, 


great f 


ardem BY mall for many kitchen uſes. Plant 
onſs Put fugar-loaf and long ſided cabhages, 
- to be ſucceed thoſe planted in November, 
0 8 


ranſplant cauliflower plants ſrom the 
inter beds, to the places where they 
te to grow; towards the end of the 


ö = 
later, ” 

upon 
E 


rroubd hy , 

nach _ nth flip ſome cd artichoke Rocks, if 
1 ca- oots are forward enough, and plant 
ow be it the cleareſt and moſt promiſing for 
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do not ſucceed well, 
duce fruit in autumn. Plant beans, 


x ra, ſalſafy, and ſhirrets, (tor the firſt 


wards thinned ; ſown with other crops, 


Huently ſown in drils ; the large rooted 


ing, therefore have a ſucceſſion. 


hen the Michaclmas onions will be too 


89 
a new plantation; on dry ſoils theſe 
ſlips ſhould be planted early, or they 
Theſe will pro- 


and ſow peas, every tornight or three 
weeks, that there be no want dur- 
ing the ſeaſon: now plant only the 


Windſor, and other large beans; the 


larger forts of peas ſhould now be ſown, 
particularly the Spaniſh morotto ; the 


hot ſpur peas ſhould alio be ſown, alſo 


the ſmall mazagan beans may be plant- 
ed, for ſome perſons preſer this to every 
other fort. Plant liquorice. The ground 
ſhould be trenched tour {pits deep, that 
the roots may run; for the goodneſ of 
Iiquorice depends on their length. Gar- 

deners, who cultivate this plaift, ſow a 
cron of onions on the ground, when they 
plant the ſets; keeping the ground clean 
by hoeing the onions, they will be drawn. 
off before the liquorice ſhoots much. 


Make new hot-beds tor aſparagus, to 


ſucceed thoſe made the laſt month; theſe _ 
beds ſeldom continue longer than a ſort- 
night to produce good buds ; ſo that in 


this month there ſhould be two beds 


made to ſucceed each other. Cucum- 
ber and melon plants, raiſed laſt month, 
will be fit to tranſplant ; j there muſt be 


new beds made for them, well wrought ; 


the plants mult not he planted therein, 
till the violeut heat of the bed is over. 
Attend very cloſely to your hot-beds, 
admit freſu air as often as the weather 
will permit, but with great caution, if 
you would ſucceed ; a ſmall negle& will 
deſtroy all, and put you greatly back- 
wards, Seeds of cucumbers muſt now 
be ſown, to ſucceed thoſe planted out; 

early plants ſeldom continue long in bear- 
This 
month is full early to ſow melons for 
the firſt crop, though by many they are 
ſown in the former. Muſhroom beds 


muſt be carefully guarded from rains 


and ſnow, which will chil the beds, and 
deſtroy the ſpawn : the ſureſt method 
13, to have one or two beds covered with 
frames, or made under a ſhed : a quin- 
tity o muſhrooms may be obtained in 
the worſt ſeaſons by this method. Plant 
kidney- beans on 4 moderate hot-bed for 
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under bell-glaſſes in October, ſhould, Þ 


an early crop ; when they are come up 
give them air, when the weather will 
permit; the heſt ſorts for this purpoſe, 
ace the dwarf white, or the Batterſea 
bean. The weather favourable, to- 


ward the end plant cos, Sileſia, and im- 
perial lettuces, from the beds where 
they grew in the winter ; ſome in the 


borders ſhould be left for cabbaging, 


they will come earlier than thoſe remov- 
ed. Sow leeds of thele ſorts on good 


ground, in a warm ſituation, or mode- 


Tate hot-bed, to ſucceed the winter let- 


tuces. The latter end of this month 
ſow cabbages and ſavoys for winter ule ; 
theſe are not deſigned for the main crop, 
but for a few early in the autumn, Sow 
celery ſeeds on rich earth, in a warm 
ſituation, to come early ; no more fhould 
be planted out of this ſowing, than 


can be uſed in a month or five weeks, 


which is as long as this early crop of 
celery will continue fit for uſe. Sow 
aſparagus ſeed in good earth, toraiſe 
plants to make freſh plantations. Tran(- 
plant cabbages, ſavoys, leeks, parfneps, 
carrots, and beets, for feed, if not 
done the former month. Plant endive 
for leed, 


lem artichokes the end of the month, if 
the weather he good, and the ground 
dry, otherwiſe defer this work a month 
longer: plough or trench the ground 
deep, let the roots be placed at leaſt fix 
or eight inches below the ſurface, or 
they will not ſucceed well, theſe ſhould 
have a loamy ſoil ; and when the roots 
are in the trenches, there ſnould be ſome 


dung laid over them, eſpecially in poor 


ground, or they will not be large; 
this for the potatoe; the Jeruſalem ar 
tichoke is ſo hardy, as to thrive in any 
ſoil or ſituation. Dung and trench the 


ground well, intended for aſparagus ;_ 


let it remain in ridges till the latter end 
of next month; in doing this make the 
bottom of each trench level, before 
you put in the dung, which muſt allo 
be laid level, or in making the drills the 
dung will be turned up where it lies 


ſhallow. The cauliflower plants pla aced 


if omitted before, and the 
ſtrongeſt plants of celery ſhould be left 
for ſeed; Plant potatoes and Jeruſa- 


the end of this month, be parted, 


leaving only the ſtrongeſt plant. 1; g | 
doing of this, be careful not to diſtuch | 


the roots of thoſe plants which are left, 


when the plants left are grown ſo large 
as to preſs againſt the glaſſes, raiſe the 
earth into a border about the ſtems of 
the plants, five or ſix inches high, that 
the glaſſes may not cruſh the leaves of | 
the plants: great care muſt be had tha | 
the earth does not get into the heat 
The peas and bean; 
ſown in autumn, begin to advance; tie 
ground between them ſhould be hoed, 
and the earth drawn to their ſtems; |* 
this ſhould be done in a dry day. To. 
ward the end of this month, ſow pur 
ſlane feeds on a moderate hot bed, which! 
will be fit for uſe in April; in ſome fa. 
Snail; 
and other vermin may be deſtroyed in 
the holes of walls, and behind th 
ſtems of wall fruit trees, &c. neu 
and make 
havock in the kitchen-garden. Eu. 
ly fruit trees againſt walls beginning w 
open their flowers, mult be cover 
with mats; where theſe coverings ar 
uſed, it muſt be done with care, ſons 
not to bruiſe or rub off the buds «oM* 
bloſſoms ; remove the coverings in mili 
Plant hops, dig the ground? 


of the plants. 


milies it is required ſo ſoon. 


month they get abroad, 


weather. 


2.5 , 


and prune the roots of the old bo, 


ſwell. 
Products of the Kitchen Garden. 


grounds, being careful not to injure tie, 
buds of the plants which now begin 


Cabbages, ſavoys, borecole, broccoli, 
carrots, parſneps, turneps, red been 
ikirrets, ſcorzonera, ſalſafy, cardoor at 


coleworts, ſp.nach, potatoes, JeruſalÞY 
artichokes, onions, leeks, garlic, 1-8 


HR Eo 
Ju N 


cambole, ſhallots, ſage, parſley, ſorrl | 
on hot-beds, mint, tanſy, and tam 
gon, planted early in January; in wars 
borders radiſhes ſown in autumn; aj 
hot-beds, lettuce, creſſes, coriande Jul 


turnep, rape, and muſtard ; muſhroom 


on beds detended from wet and trol 


allo endive, celery, 


chervil: and of 


hot- bed made in December, aſparegi . 


ly winter lavory, hytlop, * 


21 
2 
7 
— — 
3 


yender, roſemary, pot-marjoram, and 


burnet. 
Work to be done in the F W | 


Continue to prune fruit trees, not be- 
b fore pruned, either againſt walls, eſpa- 
e bers, or ſtandards, the more hardy ſorts 
i brtt, and the tender kinds laſt. Trees 
of too luxuriant ſhould be laſt pruned; 
x IT thoſe now pruned ſhould not be nailed 


to the wall till the beginning of next 
. month. Fig trees, covered in froſty 


at PZ weather, ſhould be opened in warm 
n; FS weather to admit freſh air; in froſt they 
the muſt be covered again: where frames of 


ed, 
ns; 


To 


[1 eſpaliers are decayed, and have not 
been repaired the former months, it 
2 ſhould be no longer deferred,they ſhould 
Mats f _ ron be repaired when the trees are 
ich X pruned. Trees trained to the eſpaliers 
13 13 muſt be pruned, if not before 


ub : one, and faſtened regularly at proper 
din ; Woitances. Tranſplant all ſorts of truit 
the Þ trees, where wanting, this being the 


next Þ Joſt proper ſeaſon for moiſt land; ob- 
male : ere to work the ground well, and 
Ear. break the clods, that the earth may join 
g to f o every part of the roots. The heads 
verel ould be left on till they begin to puſh. 


he latter end of this month, the ſea- 
[7 on mild, begin to graft pears, plums, 
Fherries and other hardy kinds of fruit; 
4 Weing careful that they are well clayed, 
omi 4 pon which chiefly: depends your ſuc- 
1 hop : els, Where grafts are wanting they 
re the ould be cut off the beginning of this 
gia Egnonth, and layed in the ground till 
2 Panted. Sow the kernels and ſtones 
en, If hardy fruit for ſtocks ; cover them 
occhi aually with earth, for the mice or o- 
been : er vermin often deſtroy whole beds; 
doors, 4 pme traps ſhould be placed on the beds. 
a0 moiſt weather, clear fruit trees from 
ic, r 8 which may be done with an iron 
oreli trument ſhaped like an hoe, hollow- 
tam : to the ſize of the branches to be 
n wa raped. Deſtroy bullfinches at this 
an; 00 1 on, they do great miſchief, by peck- 
andes : g off buds. The forcing frame mult 


S ale 

ſo Þ 
ds ot 
| mit 


roof I attended, to give it air, as the 
d fate on may require: alſo to keep up tlie 
and a at. Look carefully to ſtrawberries in 
_— beds, let them have a large ſhare 
me, l : alr, alſo water, or the bloſſoms will 


venta 


- 
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drop off, Make new plantations of 
ſtrawberries, raſpberries, gooſeberries, 
and currants, if omitted in autumn, 
which is the beſt ſeaſon, eſpecially on 
dry ſoils. Plants removed in autumn 


have their rocts fo well eſtabliſhed in 
the ground, as to be in little danger of 


ſuffering by drought in the ſpring; 
whereas thoie now planted require con- 
ſtant watering, or they will fail, 

F, uits in Seaſin.. 

Pears ; winter boncretien, Beſſy de 
Caſloy, citron d'Hyver, winter rullelet, 
bugi, or bergamot be Paſque, Lord 
Cheyne's green pear, portail, double 
fleur, ſaint Lezin, Car melite, ſaint Mar- 


tial, the cadillac, union, or Pickering, 


Englith warden, and black pear of Wor- 
ceſter. Apples; rennet griſe, aromatic 
pippin, golden ruliets, nonpareil, golden 
pippin, Holland pippin, French pippin, 
Kentiſh pippin, Stove pippin, John ap— 
ple, Harvey apple, Pile's ruſſet, leather- 
coat ruſſet, Wheelei's ruſſet, winter pears 
main, pomme d'api, and haute bonne. 


Wark to be dine in the Pleaſure-Carden. 


The weather mild, plant choice car- 
nations into pots to. flower; take not 
too much earth trom their roots ; when 
planted, place pots in a warm ſituation 
(not too near walls and plays); and arch 
them over with hoops, in bad weather, 
covered with mats. Yet ſow auricula 


and palyanthus ſeeds, in tubs or pots of 


light rich earth, where they may have 
the morning ſun till April, when they 
muſt be removed into a more ſhady ſis 
tuation, to remain the ſummer ſeaſon, 
Theſe ſeeds ſhould be very ſlightly co- 
vered with earth; if buried too deep 
they frequently miſcarry ; ſome never 
cover the ſeeds, but leave them to be 
waſhed in by the rain. Auriculas in 
pots not freſh earthed laſt month, now _ 
ſhould be done, in the manner directed 
in January; in froſty weather thele 
fiowers mult be covered with mats, or 
they will not flower ſtrong. Stir the 


ground of flower-beds, and clear them 


trom weeds, moſs, &c. which will be 

ſerviceable to the flowers, and add a 

neatneſs to the garden. Dig and pre- 
n e 
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92 
pare ground in the flower - nurſery for 
ſceds, and to receive plants next month, 
when there will be much to do; dig the 
ground at all leiſure times, laying it in 
trenches, ſweetening and mellowing, and 
it will be ready for ſowing and planting. 
Tranſplant Canterbury bells, French ho- 
neyſuckles, daiſies, role campions, fox- 
gloves, pinks, ſweet Williams, perennial 
catchfly, double ragged robins, bache- 
lors buttons, gentianellas, hepaticas, 
campanulas, thritt, ſcarlet lychnis, co- 
lumbines, ſtarworts, golden-rods, with 
many other fibrous rooted plants into 
borders, where they are deſigned to 
flower; but this is better done in Octo- 
ber; where the ground js dry the plants 
will have taken root before the dry 
_ weather comes on, and will produce a 
greater quantity of flowers, and not re- 
quire to be watered, In froſty nights 
cover choice ranunculuſes, anemonies, 
and tulips, with mats. Tranſplant har- 
dy flowering-trees and ſhrubs, as lilacs, 
laburnums, bladder ſenas, ſcorpion ſe- 
nas, roſes, honeyſuckles, jalmins, &c. 


and moſt ſorts of foreſt trees; many of 


the evergreens, deſigned for the ſpring 
planting, ſhould not be removed till the 
beginning of April, which is the ſaſeſt 
ſeaton. Plant Dutch box for edgings, 
but it is better done in October, be- 
cauſe it will be firmly rooted betore the 
drought of the ſpring. Break up gra- 
vel walks, and turn chem, where they 


maiden hair, chickweed, arbor 
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warm dry borders, and theſe will be 
ſtronger and more double (if they ſuc. 
ceed) than thoſe ſown later. The leeds 
of China ſtarworts muſt be ſown in 3 
warm border of light earth. 
Plants in Flower in th: Plea ſure garden. 
Winter aconite, helleboraiter or bears. 
foot, true black hellebore, green-flow. Þ 
ered black hellebore, fnow drops, ie. 


veral ſorts of ſpring crocuſes, ſingle a. 


nemonies, ſpring cyclamen, great ſnow. . 
drop, early white and blue hyacinths, | 


early ftarry hyacinth with white and 
| hepaticas, 
ſingle wall-fower, early tulips, polyan. “ 
thuſes, fennel-leaved, perennial Adoni, 
dwarf vernal navelwort, polyanthu 


blue flowers, Perſian iris, 


Narciſſus, panſies or hearts-eaſe, peri. 


wincles, yellow alpine alyſon, eaſtern 


alyſon with purple flowers, violets, blu 
mountain ſaxifrage, ſoldanella Apen 
& o. 

Medicinal Plants now oatternd for 1b. 
Silver fir, black, white, and goa 


vile 


. 


aſarabacca, ground ivy, ſpurge- aui, 


Cypreſs cones, alh- coloured ground Z ö 


liverwort, tree moſs, cup mois, rue. 
leaved whitlow graſs. pine tree conc, ut 
If the ſeaſon proves late, moſt of tis - 
rcots mentioned 1 in the former mont 
may yet be taken up for ule. i 
ward you have violet flowers, colts-foÞ 
flowers, water- creſſes; and the bid 
tice will be fit to tap for the juice. 


begin to be moſſy, but do not rake 


them till next month, where not want- 
ed, by which time they will be well ſet- 
tled. The latter end of this month 
| Fake and clean the quarters of your wil- 
derneſs. The edges of grais walks 
ſ:ould be cut by a line; and the water- 
tables dug and raked. Graſs walks, 
lawns, &c. muſt be duly rolled, when 
the ground is ſoft, or the gra(s will not 
be fine. Make hot-beds for tender an- 
nual flowers, which otherwiſe are in 
danger of not tipening their ſeeds; as 
amaranthuſes, amaranthoides, double 
flowering ſtramonium, double ſtriped 
balſamine. Plant tuberoſes on a hot- 


bed to come early, if not done laſt 
Sow the double larkſpur on 


month, 
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S of the Poy's Obſer vad 
« bout the Preliminaries. 4; 


Father, Son, and French Tutor. 


Fath. ELL, Monſieur. WW 
| \ doyou think of this peat 
Mon. May tov. Sir, — vat yout' S: 

of it ? — I beheve, entries nous, e. - 

people ave de more 3aion.to tink 0B 
den ours. We did indeed tines 
muſh to make a de peace—-you 11 Wi 
tink very muſh about dat — but it ©? 
de lane you tink now, we wi Wl 
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Six. Pray, papa, is that true, about 
what other people think of us? 
Mon. Parbleu, every body do tink 


. very vell of you for. my part, I do 


ink dis is all de beſt place in de world 
to live in, and you are de beſt people 
in the world; but mafoy, you wont let 
5 a yourſelves alone -- ven you ave de bad 
miniſter you quairel, ven you ave de 
good miniſter you quarrel -- you love de 
quarrel, and de fight, and to make de 


Var, and we love to make de peace — 


den your fine gentlefolks come over to 


us vit great deal money. 


Fath. Ay, and ſome of our r gentle- 
folks (as you call them) have come over 
to England with a great deal of money, 


l believe. 


Son. That's tit for tat, papa; why 


XZ fhou'dn't they ſpend money here, if we 


ſpend money there ? 
Mon. En verite, my dear, you don't 
know all tings, you are but a child — 


we do not do by our money as you do. 


Son. No. | 

Mon. Non ; you ſpenda your money 
—we lay our money out — | 

Father. Well, after all the money 


that is laid out, and whoever may be 


the better for it; and however in poli- 
tics ſuch buying and ſelling may be al- 
lowed of, I ſtill inſiſt on it, that honeſty 
is the beſt policy. 
Mon. Dere, Sir, I don't underſtand 
you, for dere is no policy in honeſty— 
par example de Engliſh are honeſt 
people, to be ſure, but we are de po- 
licy people, ſans doubt ; and you ſee, 
dir, de policy get de better of de honeſty, 
Fath. I am really aſhamed to ſay, 
that Engilſh honeſty has been trepan'd 
lately by French politics—nay, I begin 
to think, the ſubject we are upon is bet- 
ter to be dropp d, than converſe any 
longer upon it; tor 1 do aſſure you, 
Monteur, that I am ſo much an Eng- 
limman, and ſo well do 1 love my 
country, that I don't love to think, at- 
ter ali thote memorable actions, which 
ve have ſo lately per jormed, at the con- 
cluſion we ſhould do any thing that 


could make our co! enanies triumph 
over us. 
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Mon. Sir, your countrymen have not 
ſuch good eyes as my — dey 
cant ſee. 


Fat h. They wont ſee — they ſhut 


their eyes, or ſuffer themſelves to be 
blind folded. However, we'll converſe 


no more on a ſubject, that to me is ra- 


ther a diſpleaſing one at preſent—ſo [ 
ſhall leave you with my ſon to give him 
a leſſon; for ſuch is the depravity of 
theſe times, that we value ourſelves up- 
on our being able to ſpeak any of the 
foreign languages, and yet our own, 


which is equal to all, and ſuperior to 


moſt, not one perſon in 500 will give 


himſelf the trouble t to underſtand, as 8 us 


A to do. 


ehe KE 


A Letter from Common: Senſe, to the 
good. bad, and indifferent People in 
* By EDITOR. | 


s it not very hard, that neither my- 

ſelf, nor my ſiſter Integrity, can 
get a living among you; we are ſel- 
dom aſked to fit down, but Flattery, 
Clamourand ACE e every where 


welcomed. 


I was in hopes, that as Faction had 


been gagged by Public Spirit, we ſhould 


have ſome chance of keeping you com- 
pany again, but I give it up. —Detrac- 
tion has as much to do as ever with 
you ; Folly has got to be maſter of the 
ceremonies among you; and Self. in- 
tereſt knocked Gratitude on the head. 
However, as I have a great regard 
to Great Britain, I ſhall condeſcend 


once more to addreſs the nobility, 


gentry, and others, for their protection. 


May it pleaſe your Graceſhips, Earl- 


ſhips, Lordſhips, Knightſhips, and Wor« 
ſhips: As I am not entirely a ſtranger 
to lome of your Honours, favour me 
ſo far, as to afford me a little more no- 
tice, nor ſuffer the preſent partiality of 
Place-hunting, Bauble-buying, Ballad- 
ſinging, Betting, Bullying, Pimping, 
and Liber ty-ſelling, any longer to put 
me out of countenance, =» 


Ye 


—— 2. WO HE wwe; — — —— 


Ye Right Reverends and Reverend 
Vicars, agents for Chriſt's minittry, who 
o cmtereſtedly accompliſh his orders, 
by the examples which you ſet through 
your whole lives, of Meekneſs, Chari- 
ty, Humility, Self-denial, and Reſig- 
nation, — O pity me | 

Decree for me, ye learned in the laws 
of this land, nor ſhift me from Equity 
to Common Law, and from Common 
Law to Chancery again, till at laſt, — 
yet why ſhould I give myſelf this trou- 
ble about you ? — You are determined 
to ſlight me, and I, like a tuoliſh fond 
bufly, cannot help following you a- 
bout, though I am only expoſed and 
Il} treated for it. | 


There was a good ſenſible ſort of aRo- 


man, his name was Statilius, who being 


aſked by Brutus and Caſſius (two un- 
_ grateful ſcoundrels) to join with them a- 
gainſt Cæſar, Vir the Good of their Coun- 


| ary, replied, that one half of the world 
were Knaves, and the beſt part of the 


other Fools, and that it was not worth 


a man of common Honeſty's pains, to 


concern himſelf about them. 
Now-a-days, indeed, I look upon 
mankind to be both Knaves and Fools, 
the two characters blended in almoſt e- 
very breaſt; for ye are generally Fools 
to yourſelves, and Knaves to the reſt 
of the world. So far, I mean, ye are 
fooliſh, the belt of you become dupes 
to your own vanity. 

Let me take the liberty to examine 
your manner of becoming Politicians ; 
and the work that you all make about 

the phraſe abovementioned, % Gord of 
cur Country, 

The nation is undone, whiſper the 
Ours lt never was ſo rich, reply the 
Ius. I want Peace tor the Good of my 
Country, becauſe I have a great eſtate, 
and pay an exorbitant fum to the Land 
Tax; another bawls out, War, War 
returns a Fourth — War 1s for the Good 
ef our Cite: 7 and why does he ſeem 


in ſuch a ügbting mood ? ior no other 


reaſon, but that his eſtate is very ſinall, 
his family very large, and he hopes to 
get all his ſons commiuiohs fer we Good 
tir Cutts, 
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A barber I overheard declare hu 
this morning, that the nation would be 
leff in the fads, unleſs the duty upon 


ſoap was lowered ; and the man who 


was in company with him, a riding 
groom, ſwore, that there was a damn 
deal of jockeyſhip in ſtock- jobbing, and 
that the beſt thing for the Good of our 
Country, would be to get fix or ſeven 


breed of horſes. _ | 
Thus every one ſuppoſes his own in. 


more king's plates, to encourage the | 


tereſt to the immediate Good of his | 


Country: and thus will ye all till go 
on ſuppoſing, and both the Laughing 


and Weeping Philoſophers, would find 
matter enough to exerciſe their variou 


diſpoſitions among you. 
[To be con inued.] 
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From the Lapy's MacazixE, 


Continuation of the Hi iftory of Lady 


Shelly. 


| Pio PLE in ſuch high life want 


very little preparation for any jour. 
ney, and tho' it was upwards of fifty 
miles from her father's, ſhe found her- 
ſelf at Wood Park, on the fourth day 
after her determination. She and her 
lord were reccived with truly parental 
affection, and all proper compliments 
being paſt, ſhe ventured to aſk him con- 


cerning his wedding, which he aſſured 


her drew nigh, and then expatiated on 
the charms and accompliſhments of bi; 
intended bride, and that it was as much 
her choice, as his deſire. I expe& her 


and her friend to dinner, continued he, 


and you ſhail then judge, if ſhe is not a 
lovely partner for an old man, Whe— 
ther it was Curiolity or any thing elle, 
ſhe could never determine, but the mi— 
nutes {he thought appeared as hows, 
nor did ſne ever in her lit2 {uffer ſo much 
from impatience, as on this day. 

The bell from the court-yard gave 
notice of their approach, and ſoon at- 
ter, her father led in the moſt lovely 
creature the had ever ſeen in her lite: 

uktead of Pa) ing her aur compli: 
| mcuts, 
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ments, an univemal tremor ſhook her 


WS whole trame, and but, for the ſpeedy 
\ WS afittance of her lord, and the harti- 
0 WA horn, ſhe muſt have fell to the ground 
nov ever, in a little time, ſhe recover- 
de ſufficiently to do the honours of the 
( WS table ; where every one regaled as they 
r FT liked, but her meal was on the features 
of the young lady. Dinner was no 
e ſooner over, than the ladies withdrew, 
"XZ Miſs Chance, which was the name the 
intended bride went by, was particularly 
1s aſſiduous about the perſon of lady Shel- 
20 PRE ley, which was returned by the other 
gs RS with more than common pleaſure and 


5 ſatisfaction. Their chat was general 
for a long time; but lady Shelly ob- 


EZ ſerving an uncommon underſtanding in 


= Miſs Chance, tor a perſon of her age, 
directed the greateſt part of her con- 
verſation to her, and among other ſub- 

5 jects, aſked, if her parents were alive; 


% father, and that her mother had been 
dead about a year; that ſhe left her a 
ſmall fortune; and had no relation in 
the world but an uncle, who was very 
old, and lived about a mile from thence; 
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make room for me there, I therefore 


hy, who, ſhe tells me, was an old com- 
bpanion of your's, and deſigns to drink 
tea here this afternoon, 

Lady Shelly was ſurpriſed to hear 
miſs Friendly was in favour again with 
W her father, who, on hearing ſhe carried 


WE Shelly and me, declared he never would 


ut againſt her. And he would have 
Wkept to his reſolution, replied mifs, if it 
ad not been for me; but one day, he 


he might command his beſt ſervices. 
BY {ce you ſmile, m dam, but when I re- 
Hollected my ſortune was but ſmall to 
' upport me in a way but one degree be- 
Pond decency ; 1 conſulted my uncle, 
Who thought it the prudenteſt ſtep 1 


gave 
wa- 
yely 
lite: 
npli- 
cht, 
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co this the replied, the never knew der 


but he having a large family, could not 


lodge and board with one Miſs Friend- 


Won the correſpondence between lord 


forgive her, and ordered his doors to be 


Wrote to her, telling her, if the could 
erſuade me to receive him as a lover, 


could take; and having no other rela- 


tions, I thought in caſe of his death L 


ſhould be left friendleſs ; I therefore 


agreed to receive him as my future huſ- 


band. Lady Shelly then aſked her, if 
her heart conſented to..her determinati- 


on; ſhe blaſhed, and ſaid,ſhe had never 


been happy enough to engage any bo- 


dy's attention before, nor ſhould ſhe 


think the union at all proper, if the 
did not ſtand in need of ſettling herſelf; 
though, continued ſhe, I have a reve- 


"rence for him, which I think ſurpaſſes 
common regard or matrimonial affecti- 
on. She then aſked lady Shelly, if 
any thing from her firſt entering the 


room, had occaſioned her ſudden diſ- 
order, and the attention ſhe regarded 
her with ever ſince. 
tears, then told her, ſhe ſo exactly re- 


ſembled a daughter ſhe had loſt ſome 


years ago, that it revived the pleaſing 


image; and affected her as ſhe had ob- 
ſerved. The bell for tea ſummoned 
this agreeable company to attend the 
gentlemen ; miſs Friendly now made 


her appearance to the great joy of lord 
and lady Shelly, they received her with 


the ſincereſt friendſhip, and again thank- 
ed her for the hand ſhe had in their 

happy union: miſs Friendly ſmilingly 
replied, ſhe believed ſhe was born a 
match- maker; for I had nobody- 


to thank but her, for a mother 
in-law ; ahl replied an old gentleman 


who {at in the corner (and whom miſs 


Chance had ſaid before was her uncle) 
many ſurpriſing changes happen in life; 
who would have thought when I took 
up my dear niece, (as I call her) faſt 
aſleep, in Harrum foreſt at ten o'clock 


at night, and wrapther in my great 
Coat, till J got to my poor miſtreſs 
Worty's, who is dead and gone; but 


a better woman never lived, and I was 
determined if ſhe would not keep the 
poor thing (who had certaialy ftrolled 


away trom her mammy's houſe) I would. 


have carried her ro my dame. 


[Ta be continued.) 
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4 Love — Tranſlated from the Original. By G. A. STEVEN, 


Or - lome name in the claſſical kingdom of letters, 


But I ant to thy aught, ſave the thing which i is true, 
No beauty's I'll plunder, yet give mine her due; 


She has charmg——c the werk ach, and Ge for the ague. 


Her lips, ſhe has two, and her teeth they are white, 

And what ſhe puts into her mouth they can bite; 

Black and all black her eyes are, and ſprightly they ſpark ; 
Vet * re ſhut when ſhe ſleeps, and wa s blind in the dark. 


Her heart is within it, her ſtays are without it; 
Her breaſt are ſo pair'd, two ſuch breaſts when you ſee, 
You'll ſwear that no woman yet born e're had three. 


Love tumbles them in by the head and the ſhoulders. 

Her legs are proportioned to bear what they ve carry d, 

By ber 2 thus ſhe's ſery'd, when he throws them aſde. 
Not too mort, nor too tall, but I'll venture to ay, 


-- Her all I can't As "cauſe I've vega my ſong. 


N. B. The Letter figned Metcalf came ico late for this Month, but fhall 4 a 7 
erted in our next. 2 
pub 45 —— Corry/poden in the Ille of Wight, al :h:aſ 
ubliſhed. | W. . 


On the CHAR MS of LOVE. 


Tune, Derry Down. 


I. 
KE T 1 fond of fibbing, invoke whom he 4 | 
Fine golden lock d Phoebus, or miſſes the Muſes; 


Poets often are apt to make free with their betters, 
II : Derry, . &c, 


She has charms upon charms, . ſuch as few people may view, 


III. ace Dean, &c. 


3 W. Derry Down) Ke. 


Her wilt! is fo II not waſte words about it, 


* Down. br. 
V. 


Her ears from her cheeks equal diſtance are bearing, | 
Cauſe each fide her head ſhould go partners in hearing; 
The fall of her neck's the downfal of beholders, 


Derry Down, &, 
VI. 


And equally pair'd as if happily marry'd ; 
Vet wedlock will ſometimes the beſt friends divide, 


Derry Down, &c. 
VII. 


She's a very good ſize, in the middling way; . 
She's, ay, that ſhe is, ſhe is all but I'm wrong, 


Derry Down, &c. 
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HERE is no trading com- 
5 pany in Europe, the Dutch 
8 92 Eaſt India Company ex- 
cepted, which can be put 
N in competition with this. 

lt was firſt eftabliſhed in the latter end 
Jo the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and 
its privileges have been enlarged or 


ſince. Its ſhares, or ſubſcriptions were 
originally only 50 l. ſterling; and its 
capital only 369,891 1. 5's. But the di- 
recdors having a conſiderable dividend 
to make in 1676, it was agreed to join 
the profits to the capital, by which the 
W ſhares were doubled, and conſequently 
each became of 1001. value, and the 
capital 739, 78 2 1. 10s. to which capi- 
Wal, if 963, 639 J. the profits of the com- 
any to the year 168 5, be added, the 
ole ſtock will be found to be 1,703, 402 
* pounds. 
= However, this company having ſuſ- 
Wained ſeveral loſſes by the Dutch, and 
ie * of the Great Mogul, was 
nm a declining way at the revolution, 
hen the war with France reduced it ſo 


C. 


xc. 


. 


be ſupported, a new one was erected. 
he merchants forming the New Eaſt- 
dia company received their charter in 
5585, having in conſideration of the 
ant thereof, lent to the government 
o millions at 3 per cent. per annum, 
nd puſhing their trade with vigour, 


ity ſoon carried on twice the buſinels 
Vol. II. 


, &c, 
be its 
1 thea l. 
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confirmed, by almoſt every monarch _ 


e, that it appearing ſcarcely poſlible 
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that was ever done by the old company. 
But after two companies had ſub» 
ſiſted a few years in a ſeparate ſtate, 
means were contrived to unite them, 
which was effected in 1702, when a 
new charter was granted them under 
the title of the United Company of 
Merchants trading to the Eaſt Indies. 
To the two millions advanced by the 
New Company, the united company in 
the 6th of Queen Anne, lent the So- 
vernment 1, 200, oo l. which made the 
whiole loan amount to 3, 200, oo l. A 
further ſum was alſo lent by the com- 
pany in 1750, on a renewal of their 
charter, the intereſt of which is reduc- 
ed to 3 per cent. and called the India 
three per cent annuities. | 
As to India ſtock, it is of a quits 
different nature; for as that is not mo- 
ney put out to intereſt, but the trading | 


ſock of the company, and the propri- 


etors of the ſhares, inſtead of e . 
a regular annuity, have a dividend o 
the profits ariſing from the company's 
trade; which, as it is more valuable, | 


theſe ſhares generally ſell at a price much | 


above the original value. 

As to the management of this vnited 
company, all perſons without excep- 
tion, natives and foreigners, men and 
women, are admitted members of it;; 
and goo]. in the ſtock of the com- 
pany, gives the owner a vote in the ge- 
yeral courts ; and 2000 l. qualifies him 
to be choſen a director. The directors 

0 are 


* 
_ — F 
„ 
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24 in number, including the chairman, 
and the deputy chairman, who may be 
re · elected for four years ſucceſſively. 
The chairman has a ſalary of 200 l. a 
year, and each of the directors 1501. 
The meetings or courts of directors are 
to be held at leaſt once a week ; but 
are commonly oftener, being ſummon u 
as occaſion requires. 

Out of the body of directors are 
choſen ſeveral committees, who have 
the peculiar inſpection of certain branch- 
es of the company's buſineſs; as a com- 
| mittee of correſpondence, a committee 
of buying, a committee cf treaſury, a 
houſe committee, a committee of ware- 
houſes, a committee of ſhipping, a com- 
mittee of accounts, a committee of law- 
ſuits, and a committee to prevent the 
growth of private trade, &c. who have 
under them a ſecretary, caſhier, clerks, 
warehouſe keepers, cc. 

Other officers of the company are go- 
vernors and factors abroad, ſome of 
whom have guards of ſoldiers, and live 
in all the ſtate of ſovereign princes. 


Of the Bax x of ExcLanD. — 


The company of the Bank was in- 
corporated by parliament, in the 5th 
and 6th years of King William and 
Queen Mary, by the name of The Go- 
nernor and Company of the Bank of 
England, in conſideration of the loan 
of 1,200,000 l. granted to the govern- 
ment ; for which the ſubſcribers receiv- 
ed almoſt $ per cent. By this charter, 
the company are not to borrow under 
their common ſeal, unleſs by act of par- 
lament ; they are not to trade, or ſuf- 
fer any perſon in truſt tor them, to trade 


in any goods, or merchandize z but they 


may deal in bills of exchange, in buy- 
ing or ſelling bullion, and foreign gold 
and ſilver coin, &c. 

By an act of parliament, paſſed in 
the $th and gth years of King William 
the zd. they were empowered to enlarge 
their capital ſtock to 2, 201, 00, 171 l. 
108, It was then alſo enacted, that 

Bank ſtock ſhou'd be a perſonal, and 
not a real eſtate; that no contract, ei- 
ther in word or viiting, for buying or 
ſe ung Bank Rock, thowld be good in 


| Exchequer bills as amounted t02,000,000 3 
and to accept an annuity of 100,0col, 


neral court ſhould be found neceſſary; 


law, unleſs regiſtered in the books of the 
Bank within ſeven days; and the ſtock WM 
transferred in 14 days, and that j 
ſhould be felony, without benefit f 
clergy, to counterfeit the common ſez] 
of the Bank, or any ſealed Bank bil, 
or any Bank note, or to alter or erat 
ſuch bills or notes. | 

By another act paſſed in the 7th g 
Queen Anne, the company were in. | 
powered to augment their capital t» 
4, 402, 343 l. and they then advanced 
400, oo l. more to the government; 
and in 1714, they advanced another loan Jt 
of 1, 500, ooo J. 2 

In the third year of King Georg: 
the firſt, the intereſt of their capital Þ 
Rock was reduced to 5 per cent. when 
the Bank agreed to deliver up as many 
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And it was declared lawtul for the Bank | 
to call from their members, in propos. 
tion to their intereſts in the capital 
ſtock, ſuch ſums of money as in a ge. 
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but if any member ſhould neglect u 
pay his ſhare of the monies ſo call 
for, at the time appointed by notice nM 
the London Gazette, and fixed upn Wa 
the Royal Exchange, it ſhould be lau. 
ful for the Bank, not only to itop ti: 
dividend of ſuch member, and to a 
ply it towards payment of the mon; 
in queſtion ; but alſo to ſtop the tra- 
ters of the ſhare of ſuch defavlter, au 
to charge with an intereſt of 5 per cen 
per ann. for the money ſo omitted to :Þ 
paid; and if the principal and inter 
ſhould be three months unpaid, the BA 
ſhould then have power to ſeil ſo nu 
of the {lock belonging to the default 
as would fatisty the ſame. 
After this the Bank reduced thei = 
tereſt of the 2,000,000 l. lent to ll 
government, trom 5 to 4 per cent. 4 
purchaſed ſeveral other annuities, wi 
were afterwards redeemed by the 7 
vernment, and the national debt du 
the Bank reduced to 1,600,000 |. B 3 
in 1742, the company engaged to vn 
P'y the government with 1 8 4 


3 per cent. which is now called ! 
| 3:4 


z per cent annuities, ſo that the go- 

yernment was now indebted to the com- 

pany 3,200,000 . the one half paying 

J, and the other 3 per cent. 

min the year 1746 the company a- 

A | greed, that the ſum of 986,8001. due 

to them in Exchequer bills unſatisfied, 

EZ oa the duties for licences to ſell ſpiritu- 


and in lieu thereof to accept of an an- 
4 ET nguity of 39,442 l. the intereſt of that 
FT fm at 4 per cent. The*company alſo 
an Þ agreed to advance the further ſum of 


1, ooo, ooo l. into the Exchequer, upon 
te credit of the duties ariſing by the 
malt and land tax, at 4 per cent. for 
en WY Exchequer bills to be iſſued for that pur- 
Ty Wu. 


2 noſe; in conſideration of which, the 
v0 company were enabled to augment their 
ol, capital with 986, 800 1. the intereſt of 
an which, as well as that of the other annui- 
Por- T ties, was reduced to 31. 10 8. per cent. 
pi tin the 25th of December, 1757, and 
MT from that time to carry only 3 per cent. 
"8: R | Z 
And in order to enable them to ir- 
« 1 WE culate the ſaid Exchequer bills, they e- 
alle WE ſtabliſned what is now called the Bank 
ce n circulation. The nature of which, not 
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being well underſtood, we ſhall take the 
liberty to be a little more particular in 
its explanation than we have been with 
regard to the other ſtocks. TI 

== The company of the Bank are oblig- 
trau ed to keep caſh ſufficient to anſwer not 
r, only the common, but alſo any extra- 
cen orninary-demand that may be made up- 
to k Jon them; and whatever they have by 
nter WE them, over and. above the ſum ſuppoſed 


= ploy in what they call the trade of the 
company; that is to ſay, in diſcount- 
ing bills of exchange, in buying of gold 
and ſilver, and in government ſecuri- 


ent. into the above-mentioned contract, as 
s, 1100S they did not keep unemployed a larger 
the FR ſum of money than what they deemed 
it due } neceſſary to anſwer their ordinary and 


A : extraordinary demands, they could not 


; þ caſh ſo large a ſum as a: million, with 
which they were obliged to furniſh the 
2 cament, without either leſſening 


2 ous liquors by retail ſhould be cancelled, 


veceſſary for theſe purpoſes, they em- 


ties, &c. But when the Bank entered 


RY conveniently take out of their current 
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that ſum they employed in diſcounting, 
buying gold and filver, &c. (which 


would have been very diſadvantageous 


to them) or inventingſome method that 
ſhould anſwer all the purpoſes of keep- 
ing the million in caſh. The method 
which they choſe, and which fully an- 
ſwers their end, was as follows, _ 
They opened a ſubſcription, which 
they renew annually, for a million of 
money; wherein the ſubſcribers advance 
10 per cent. and enter into a contract 
to pay the remainder, or any part 
thereof, whenever the Bank ſhall call 
upon them, under the penalty of for- 


feiting the 10 per cent. ſo advanced; in 


conſideration of which, the Bank pays 
the ſubſcribers 4 per cent. intereſt for 
the money paid in, and 4 per cent. for 
the whole ſum they agree to furniſh ; 
and in caſe a call ſhould be made upon 
them for the whole, or any part thereof, 


the Bank farther agrees to pay them at 


the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for 
ſuch ſum till ttey repay it, which they 
are under an obligation to do at the end 


of the year. By this means the Bank 


obtains all the purpoſes of keeping a 


million of money by them; and tho” 7 4 
the ſubſcribers, if no call is made upon 


them (which is in general the caſe) re- 
ceive 64 per cent. for the money they 
advance; yet the company gains the 
ſum of 23,5001. per annum by the con- 
tract ; as will appear by the following 
account, - ff 


T he Bank receives from the 


government for the advance & 30,000 


of a million 
The Bank pays to the ſubſcri- 
bers who advance 100, oool. 


and engage to pay (when ( 5 ns 
called for) oo, oool. more, 

The clear gain to the Bank ? 8 | 
therefore is „ TNT 7 


This is the ſtate of the eaſe, pro- 


vided the company ſhould make no call 


on the ſubſcribers, which they will be 


very unwilling to do, becauſe it wonld 
not only leſſen their profit, but affect 
the publick credit in general, | 


Bank 
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to have overheard, 
 Lincolns- Inn Fielde, there was 2 great 
mob we were obliged to paſs ; and aſk- 
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Bank ſtock may not improperly be 
called a trading ſtock, ſince with this 
they deal very largely in foreign gold 
and ſilver, in diſconnting bills of ex- 
change, &c. Beſides which, they are al- 
lowed by the government very conſide- 
rable ſums annually for the management 
of the annuities paid at their office. 


All which advantages render a flare in 


their ſtock very valuable, though it is 


not equal in value to the Eaſt India 
ſtock, The company make dividends 


of the profits half yearly, of which no- 


tice is publickly given: when thoſe who 
have occaſion for their money may rea- 

dily receive it; 
they judge convenient, are permitted to 
continue their funds, and to have their 


but private perſons, it 


intereſt added to their principal. | 
This company is under the direction 
of a governor, deputy governor, and 
24 directors, who are annually clefted 
by the general court, in the ſame man- 
ner as in the Eaſt India company. Thir- 


teen, or more, compoſe a court of di- 


rectors for managing the affairs of the 
eompany; but if the governor or de- 
puty ſhould be abſent for two hours af- 


ter the uſual time of proceeding to bu- 
| ſinefs, the directors may chuſe a chair- 
man by majority, and their acts will be 


altogether as valid, as if the e 
or deputy were preſent. 8 


Em 


„„ 1 


Continuation of Mr. Scrip's Hiſtory, 
A FTER we left the company at 


the tavern, which we mentioned 
and were cr-fling 


ing one of the by ſtanders what the 
matter was ; he informed us, a couple 


of people had been hghting there 
but I ſhall give the affair in the man's 


own words, or as near as | can. 
You muſt know, Gentleinen, as how 


that there man there that goes along 
there is a pick pocket, and ſo indeed is 


his friend he has been fighting with; 

they fell out here about finding fault 
with one another, tor not dealing upon 
honour, as they ſhould have done. 
Becauſe you mutt know, Sir, that one 


jobber at Jonathan's. 


of um ſold the other man's ſiſter, who 
deals in caſt cloaths, 12 white handker 
chiets, or flower'd ones, to be deliver 
laſt ſpring, the ſecond week Ranelbor o. 
pened, at ſuch a price; well, he did ſo. 
But the other went to his friend's mo. 
ther's ſtall, ſhe has one in Rag-fair, and 
ſold her 12 ſilk handkerchiefs at ſuch a 
price, to be deliver'd a week after the 
Playhouſes open'd, and got a crown 
earneſt ; and now he won't be as good a; 
his word, and ſo the other beat him 
for it, and told us he whole ſtory, 

I aſked the man, if theſe fellows o. 
penly declared themſelves to be pick- 
pockets ; and if they did ſo, why had 
not ſome perſon ſeiz d them? 


here ? Why, Sir, a 5 cor is as late 


here, Sir, as—as 


Ay, replies Mr. Scrip, as a Stock. 
As to the fellow 
that would not deliver the handkerchiefs, 


and refuſed to fulfil his EN he is 
a LAME Duck. 


This being a phraſe I never before 
heard, I defired my friend to explain 
it to me, which, as ſoon as we were at 
home, he did in the following manner, 

A Lame Dvucx, Sir, is a man who 


in Change Alley has committed the ve- : 


ry ſame action, in reſpect of felling for 


time, as this fellow has done, who was 


juſt now beat by his brother rogue. 
Every year, Sir, there are people who 


make bargains for large quantity of ; 

either ſubſcribe for it to one of | 
the Government's Loans, or elſe (ell it 
for time; depending, before the day of 


ſtock, 


payment comes, that things will turn 


out in their favour ; or, in other words, = i 
they toſs up ſo much money of another Wl 
perſon's againſt - nothing of their own; Bi 
for they at making theſe bargains are 
perhaps worſe than nothing: and if they 
are out of luck, and have the turn a- Y 


Lord help you, Sir, his reply ati E 
why who do you think wou'd take them 


Tot: 7 


gainſt them, they refuſe to fulfil their 75 


contract, and waddle away with the title b þ 


of Lame Ducks. 


But what puniſhment attends them | 8 


ſuch behaviour ? They are deny'd the 1 


priyilege 


of coming into | s for i 
about 


about fix weeks; although they have 
1 liberty to trade in the Alley as uſual, 
and are no more affected with this ig. 


EK 
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nominy, than a common ſtrumpet would 


be, who is ſurprized with a man bed- 

fellow in her arms. 85 | 
FT But, Sir, this behaviour is yet more 
| ET ocking, if conſidered as it ought to 
be, than perhaps it may appear to you 
at firſt fight. — While I was entangled 
in the alley, I ſold one of the family 
ten thouſand pounds of ſtock for time; 
I loſt 10501. by it, and when his bar- 
gain became due, I paid him the dit- 
ference, 10 50 l. in Bank bills. In leſs 
Y. ban fix months afterwards, I bought 
32, oo0 l. of him for time, the event 


turned out in my favour, I was to have 
m | Feceived of him 16751. But on the 
if © contrary, he refus'd to fulfil his con- 
2 ract; would not give me fix-pence, 
k. and went a Lame Duck out of the 
on | Toffee-houſe ; and this is all the ſatiſ- 
fs, faction I ever could get. Now would 
es be glad to hear any impartial perſon's 
ppinion concerning ſuch people; and 
ore rhether the fellow, who ſtops the ſtage- 
lain oach, and openly ventures his life a- 
e at gainſt the chance of getting perhaps not 
ner. {Bbove a guinea, or two? — But I can 
who pardly keep my temper, while I am 
ve- falking on this fubject; the wrongs 1 
x for {Fave received, the iniquities which are 
was [very day practiſed, and practiſed with 
I ypunity by that particular ſet of peo- 


who [le - God is good to be ſure, too good 
y of er ſome folks, I fancy; elſe Provi- 
ne of ence would have called them forth to 
ell it 
ay of 
turn 


ps I commit a fin in ſaying, that Pro- 
Naence befriends them their deeds are 
ords, fernal I'm certain. —Certainly there- 
other re Satan ſhields his liege ſubjects, 
own; e When there were public gaming- 
is are uſes in London, and Hazard play'd 
f they 1 openly, there was a man who uſed 
In 2- BY frequent them all, and make betts 
| their 
e title 
all the ſame to him, he had no cath ; 
em for he won he received the money, if he 


"> the t he knew the conſequence, he muſl 


n's for dergo a kicking ; and he ſtood that, 


12 
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blick juſtice before this time; or per- 


ch every one who did not know him, 
m five ſhillings to five guineas; it 


as well as any Lame Dvcx does deny 
ing to fulfil his contract. This at Ha” 
zard-table is called Levanting. | 
Now if ſuch a diſcipline was to be put 
in practice, among the Levanters at Jo- 


nathan's.—Suppoſe every Lame Duc 


was to be foot - ball'd up and down th 
walks of the Change, three or four times 
on each walk, then kick d over the area 


for about ten minutes, between the hours 


of one and two, in the middle of any 
day in the week, ſunday excepted ; it 
would not only be very beneficial exer- 
ciſe, for the health of the gentlemen 
upon Change; but keep other people's 
principles in good order, and might 
have as fine effect upon the Change Al- 
ley dealers, as ſeeing the play of George 
Barnwell has had upon ſeveral London 
prentices, % oe Rs | 
JT was noon the next day before 1 

> ſaw Mr. Scrip; he appeared to be 
very chearful. I congratulated him 
upon it. He told me, that morning the 
phyſicians had pronounced his wife re- 


covered; and that he was to be remov- 
ed as ſoon as ſhe could get an apartment 


ready for her. That buſineſs'I deſired 
him to make himſelf perfectly eaſy a- 
bout, ſince my ſiſter, who was ſingle, 
and one who Mrs. Scrip had often vi- 
ſited, inſiſted upon his wife's comi 
down into the country to her immedi- 
ately upon her recovery, to reſtore her 
intirely. Theſe were the words of her 
letter, which I.ſhow'd him; it was an 
anſwer to one I had wrote my ſiſter, 
with an account of the diſtreſſes of her 
former acquaintance. _ 8 855 
My triend's eyes were tearful as he 


read the letter, and when he returned 


it ; and he was beginning, with a heart 
almoſt burſting with gratitude, to ac- 
knowledge the favour, as he called it 


but his eagerneſs to explain what he felt 


on my ſiſter's. expreſſing herſelf ſo ten- 
derly for his wife's health, render'd him 
incapable of utterin 
he meant to ſay. — ſtopped him from 
going on, and inſiſted on it, if he va» 
lued my friendizip, he would never 

_— en on rn 


intelligibly what 
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mention a word more of any thing, 
that me or mine might be of ſervice to 
him in; and to give him time to reco- 
ver himſelf, I would take a walk in the 


garden. 


The ſatisfaction which the human 
mind receives, when it beholds a fellow 


creature happy; eſpecially if the ſpecta- 
tor has any way contributed to the peace 

or pleaſure of that perſon; is ſo ex- 
quiſite a heart-felt gratification, that J 
wonder the multitude of pleaſure-hunt- 
ers, who expend ſuch 


vaſt ſums in. en- 
deavouring to make themſelves happy, 


will ever employ themſelves in any o- 
ther action. 
pleaſure, a rectified felicity, which ſa- 


It is a refinement upon 


tiety can never reach, nor the terrors of 


approaching old age appall. 


For a moment, I muſt own, I was a 
little vain, in conſidering myſelf con- 
traſted with thoſe wretches, who had 


ruined Mr. Scrip. As my fortune en- 
abled me plentiſully to carry my deſign 
jn execution, I was determin'd to make 
| him and his wife happy for the reſt of 


their lives. The thought, I muſt 
own, gave great pleaſure ; I dwelt in- 


deed for ſome time upon the reflection, 
and could not help thinking, that if 
even the intention of doing right, af- 
forded the mind an agrecable ſenſation; 
certainly that the committing wrong 
muſt be attended with horror, ſome time 
or other, to the infamous perpetrators. 


How much farther may we extend the 


proſpects between the rewards of virtue, 
and villany, if we will reflect upon an 
bereafter? a right thinking mind, by 


that proſpect, is fortify d to endure, 


The whips and ſcorns of Time, 
The oppreſſors wrongs, the "vue 
man's contumely, | | 


To labour for his little family a long 
lite's rngged road, bearing at the ſame 
time, the heavy burthen of neceſſity. 
Yet that reflection lightens his load, un- 
folding to him that glorious tho diſtant 
view, of an Eternal Beatitude, prepa- 
red by the Almighty, for thoſe that love 
him, and kcep his commandments. Yet 
even this hope, this promiſe of tuturity, 


come to town on purpoſe to ſee ny 


Zine, will be agreeable to moſt of you 


inches diameter, and half a foot thick x 


after poliſhing its ſurface with my hank 


would not be entirely ſatisfactory 6 
ſome minds, unleſs they were aſſured, 
that there are puniſhments as well x 
rewards ; and that the Extortioners, the 
Stock- jobbers, with the reſt of the Vice. 
raiſed Unworthies, ſhall be ſnatched 
from their ill-obtain'd ſplendors, ani 
hurl'd howling into irredeemable per, 
tion. _ 5 
By this time 1 ſuppoſed Mr. Scry | 
had pretty well recovered himſelf, and 
on my return we agreed to dine toge. 
ther at the tavern; juſt as we ven! 
going out, we met my ſiſter, who vu 


friend's wife; and if Mrs Scrip wal 
well enough, ſhe told us, ſhe would tak ; 
her down the next day into the county 2 
with her. | 

In conſequence of my ſiſter's arrivi], 
we attended her to Bedlam ; the de. 
ſcription of that we muſt defer uni 
our next number. . 
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To o the Authors of the Braur IES of th 
MAGAZINES ſelected. 


Gentlemen, 2 

S the following experiment, whi 7 

I have lately made, is uncommo 

and has ſomething in it ſeemingly cor 
trary to nature and reaſon, I believ,W 
your inſerting it in your next Mag 


readers, as probable it may excite ſon 
of the more curious, at a conveniet 
opportunity, for their amuſement, t 
make the like. 

Jan. 25, 1763. During the late fro 
I procured from the water a Circuli 
plain piece of clear ice, two. feet nit 


this I eaſily reduced to the form of 
convex lens, both fides being ſegment 
of a ſphere of the ſame radius; 1 


I oppoſed it (about 10 o'clock in Us 
forenoon) to the faint rays of the (vt; 
then, by the laws of refraction, ts 
ſolar rays collected by the ice, convey, 
ed to a focus, ad leren feet diſtant 


* | Wale 


3 fred gunpowder. paper, and other com- 


b WE buſtivle matter, ſucceſſively plac'd there, 
co the altoniſhment of a great number 
„ot people, who were preſent on the oc- 
ce. caſion. 
bee Were it poſſible to make ice keep its 
n form, or continue tranſparent, only 
rd, while we make the experiment, there 1s 
EZ reaſon to believe, that the ſolar fire, 
cri $) collected by an icy lens, would be ſuf- 
ang > ficiently intenſe, to produce all the won- 
Ye dertul effects of the real burning-glaſs, 
ver ! ſuch as melting, 8 and even 
un vitritying metals, &c. —- But we know 


my by experience, that, becauſe of the ra- 


refactien of the air lodged in the in- 


TE its tranſparency the inſtant it is expo- 
ſed to the ſun; for in a few minutes it 
vill become ſo obſcure, as greatly to 
veaken the force of the light and heat 
& which it collects; and if ſuffered to re- 
main thus expoſed, the action of the 


by rent points, beſides the focal one. 


; the tranſmiſſion of light, and fire, thro' 


2 denfation; ſince they are reducible to 
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WP where the united rays, in a moment, 


teſtines of common ice, it begins to loſe 


ſun will ſoon render it uſeleſs; as a 
great part of the rays will be abſorbed 

in the ice, or at leaſt refracted to diffe- 
There is nd difficulty in accounting for 


ice; nor for their refraction and con- 


: the general known laws of Ops but 
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on account of the rarity and oddneſs of 
the experiment, it may deſerve the at- 
tention of the curious; as the ſubject is 
here introduced as matter of curioſity, 
rather than utility. 


Yours, &c. 

J. Mzreœarrx. 

. . ( . NN 
EPIGRAMS. 


Wentworth, 
3 Feb. 176 3 


On finding the Reverend Mr. — 


ing Church- -yard. 


TE other night his reverence. I fat, | 
In pious attitude on holy ground! 
1 marvel'd at his chuſing ſuch a place, 


Midſt filth tho. canoniz d, to hide his face; 
And too at ſuch a dreadful boiſterous | | 


ſeaſon! _ MW... | 
Dont— wonder=-- Sir- ſaid be—and bie- | 
cough'd out the reaſon. 


"Aoi 


On Pn1t.1P, à Surgeon's Servant. 


Philip reſolv'd to be of uſe, 
Determin'd to eſcape abuſe, _ 
As well when dead as living; 
So to prevent unholy theft, 
His body to his maſter left: 
IIis better part to Heaven. 
1 
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* HIL ST all profoundly calm — e're birds or mortals ri iſe, 

a, Or Phoebus yet with golden charms had ting'd the eaſtern Kies; 5 
Gol An angry ſwain by love provok'd, within a verdant bower, 

"rcula ” Againſt the Female Race invoE d by turns each heavenly power. 
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V hard 
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belt 


II. 
To thee ſoft God of Peace, he ſaid, I Jaft direct my prayer, 
Let not Orinda, faithleſs maid, thy balmy bleſſings ſhare; 
Let her by ſad experience prove, tis whirlwind in my ſoul. 
A blooming pi ey to hopeleſs love, which reaſon cant controul. 
. 
Revenge thus amply on her ſex, the miſchiefs of the firſt, 


Thro' whoſe bewitch'd deluding tricks the human race were curſt ; 


For now, too late, yet now, alas, I plainly can perceive, | 
Tho beauty wears an ang del 3 lace, each woman is an Eve. 4 
A ere 
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Hete ſtopp'd the ſwain with paſſion 


dumb, when lo, before his eyes, 


Be fab, bright as meridian ſun, a lovely viſion fifes 
Ceaſe thy inveckives, guilty youth, —this charming Phantom cried, 
From Heaven I came—my name is Truth—that long tejected guide. 


But thy perverſe misjudging race, to cenſure ever prone, _ 

The ſprings of others faults can trace, blind only to their own. _ 

Search then thy heart, correct that firſt, the harmleſs females ſpate, 
Forſake thy word, were men but juft, the girls would be ſincere. 


Shall man inconſtant as the air, by choice and cuſtom grown 

Thus, Satan like, impeach the Fair, of frailties all his own. 

No, let himſelf pluck off the maſk, by which his ſex deceives, 
And take the Adams firſt to taſk, ere he arraighs the Eves. | 


| She ceds' d; the conſcious Youth reprov'd, ſhrunk from her dazzling fight 
Whilſt to her ſtarry tealms above; the Goddeſs took her flight. 


Woman of the Toabn's Hifldry ebitinued. 
1 Was maintaſnett in the utmoſt ſplen- 


dor by my keeper; his vanity made 


him ſow me off (as he call'd it) in all 


the extravagance of the mode. I was 


followed at every public place, addreſs'd 
by love letters, fongs made upon me, 
metzo tinto pictures of me fold! af all 
the print. hops. I grew into ſuch fame, 


that I waz'tlie general toaſt among men 
of fortune; and the ladies borrowed 


their faſhions from what I wore, | 
But my friend, like ſeveral more o 
his ſex, was diſſatisfied with what he 
enjoy d, unleſs he could tell the whole 
world how happy he was; therefore he 


had every week private parties to ſup 


with him at my Eo rung There I 
was obliged to ſuffer him to treat me 
with all that fondling familiarity, that 


childiſh toying, Which ſome new marry'd 
people expoſe themſelves with before 
company every minute kiſſing, or loll- 


ing upon one another's necks, patting 
cheeks, playing with lips, or talking like 


badies. 


I was at firſt aſhamed of behaving ſo 


but he ſoon made me ſo frequently 
nſe it, that this way of acting became 


quite indifferent to me, then fatiguing, 
and at laſt loathlome, 


FCC 
I édared not refuſe him though ft, 
fulſome behaviour madle me ſick—1 wi 
oblig'd to practiſe it what cou'd | do) 
I could not bear the thoughts of liz 
leſs elegant. There was the rub—W 
pride, curſed pride; the affectation 1B 
appear fine, is the ruin of both ſeres 
to indulge ourſelves in unwarrantabe 
luxuries, te gratify that mean, falſe pa 
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for, we women ſubmit to ſlaveries ir. 
credible ; and like the worthleſs time. 
ſerving flatterer, we ſarrifice our mind I 


to the bribery of proſtitution. | 


I dreaded every appointment, lich 


this man made. 
I had to go through. 


I knew what a nig 
T have felt nM 
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heart ſink, when he has begun witl, 4 
Betſey, I ſhall have company 10-night «i 


your houſe. 


No truant ſchool-boy cui 


be more dejected after conviction. 1 
reflected that, ſpaniel like, I mult ph 
over all the common tricks before com 


pany, of fondling, and fooling. 


Is it any wonder then, that kept ml 
treſſes generally deſpiſe their keep" 
and like every man better than he we 
maintains them? it is becauſe our kt 


ers behave worſe to us than any 0! 


5 


men do; they have bought us, ande 


very Engliſh woman, I am cert 


; | | ee 88 
tho' ſhe ſubmits to be ſold, de ſpiſes u 
chapman. Money indeed fhe ns "i 

objec 


A pbje&tion to, and therefore loves the 
eaſon, tho' ſhe hates the traitor. 

When we are in company with the 
an of our choice, we can give a looſe 
3 o fancy, and unreſtrained indulge every 
ich, in the inſtant of inclination, We 
ER art fair for pleaſure, —leave hypocriſy 
Jar away, no bartering there, but each 
EFÞenerouſly, and unaffectedly giving a 


FESELVES. N 

But he who pays us our penſions, on 
bim we are oblig'd to wait, to watch his 
2 9 anguid appetite, to take pains to heigh- 
Fen his paſſion, by fulſome fondneſs, and 
feign tranſports, not a thought, a wiſh 
pf our own conſulted. —Yet we mult do 
$ 2 t. He pays us,—and when a man pur- 
1 haſes our perſons, he imagines our 


d that we are obliged, at a moment's 
Warning, to call up all the vigour of 
fection for him, and even aid his ap- 
Petite; which renders our ſtate more 
ESatiguing, more diſtaſteful. 

Vet, though I bore theſe diſgraces 
Edith diſguſt, I had not commenced any 
ew intrigue : I had indeed received 


ribed themſelves my admirers, and 
ho talked of their eſtates, their ho- 
tie 4 ours, and ſettlements. But fear kept 
mind e ſometimes undetermined, ſometimes 

ee folly of my own man's behaviour 
hit ade me ſick of the whole ſex ; and 


" metimes the manner in which ſeveral 
nin 


t m 
wich 
255 ; une fond epiſtles, which I have by 
* e, and wrote by perſons, who call 
| rl emſelves fine gentlemen, my readers 
e com d wonder, there could be any man 
fortune, and figure, ſo illiterate; 
rt L have epiſtles to prove, that there 
e many men who value themſelves — 
rogantly value themſelves, upon their 
r keel rth and breeding, who can neither 
_ ell true, or write proper Englith ; and 
LL ole ſtile is as uncooth, as the ſhape 
cena their letters. | ; 
(es e All the company which I kept, of 
has en ſex, were ladies of the tans 


Pie Vol. II. 


ſpiſe the inditers. 


pt "il 
ceperi Wl 
he wwe 
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ode to deſire — we appear ALL 0UR- 


ESninds muſt be toſs'd into the bargain ; - 


firſt ſight, before. 


WW veral letters from many, who ſub- 


Jt theſe letters were wrote, made me 


Was I to publiſh a collection of ge- 
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profeſſion, and in high keeping; and, 
as the phraſe is, were happy abomen.— 
But ſtrangely do we contound together 
two ſuch contradiftory terms, as hap- 
fineſs and proſtitution. | 
Every one of theſe ladie had, as 1 
found, a gentleman or two, whom they 


uſed to meet privately ; and from whom 


they uſed to receive very handiome pre- 
ſents, This I thought at firſt dange- 


rous, and told them ſo. They ſtared 
at me, when I informed them, that I 


never had wrong'd my friend, either out 
of inclination or intereſt z and eaſily 
perſuaded me to become one of their 
party. 8 


CH AP. 


HE next morning, when my lover, 
5 or friend (that is the more faſni- 
onable word) had left me, I was told a 
lady defired to ſpeak to me. 
When ſhe came up, I never was ſo 
much won in favour of any perſon, at 
She ſeemed to be a 
woman of about 5o, tall, ſtrait, and 
genteel ; her complexion was clear, her: 
eyes filled with ſenſibility. In her ad- 
dreſs I thought I could perceive the wo- 
man of , diſtin&tion ; I was awed with 
ſo reſpectable a figure; her deportment 
bore an eaſe and dignity that was truly 
i Ln EST EM 
After ſome previous compliments, 
and apologies, ſne informed me, that, 
having been very genteely brought up, 
but moſt unfortunately married, neceſ« 
ſity had forced her to comply ſo far with 
the depravity of the times, as to keep a 
private aſſembly- room; where the po- 
liteſt gentlemen in England, and them 
only, were admitted ; and where a ſelect 
party of ladies met to play at cards, 
dance country dances, or kill an hour, 
in any other agreeable amuſements. _ 
I was vaſtly aſtoniſhed, when I found 
that this lady, was neither more nor 
leſs than a downright procureſs ; yet, 
there was ſomething in her manner ſo 
entertaining, I begg'd ſhe would let me 
know, how I could be any ways fer- 
viceable to ker, for I had conceived als 
ready a friendſhip for her, Fr 
| The 
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The idea that I had of thoſe, who 


take pains to bring both ſexes together, 
and whoſe common and vulgar title is 
bawd, were nothing reſembling this 
lady, either in perſon or behaviour. 
They are unwieldy, ſwiniſn figures, as 
wretched in their converſation, as their 
principles, baſe, low, villainous bred ; 
and, hike pimps, the very outcaſts of 
creation. 
But this lady was evnteel i in her per- 
fon, in her addreſs and converſation. 
She informed me, that as the ladies who 


' viſited her, were what ſhe ſelected for 


the dehcacy of their figures, and man- 


ners; and complimenting me, that I 


ſhould grace her aſſembly, begged that 
I would dine that day with her, and be 
myfelf a judge from appearances what 
I might expect —for, believe me, ma- 
dam (thus ſhe went on) I have ſeen ſo 
much of the world, as to ſmile when I 
hear perfons talk about virtue, conſci- 
ence; ſelt-demal, and ſuch ſtuff. I 
grant you, indeed, there are ſuch things 
in the world, and that ſome people poſ- 
ſeſs them; but they are but a trifling 
minority; the million love indulgen- 
cies; and if a man of fortune will pay 
for pleaſure, it is proper he ſhould be 
gratified. None but men of the firſt 
faſhiom, madam, I admit; 
will find no impoſitions at my houſe ; 

no forcing liquor down; not are you 


obliged to pay ſo much per cent. which 


is called poundage, to any body, out 


olf what you are preſented with. You 


are now, madam, in your bloom, do 


with it as people do with their intereſt 


at elections, make the beſt market yon 
can for yourſelf; for, believe me, in 
ſpite of the cant about integrity, and 


honour, and generoſity, aad ſuch terms, 
all the good qualities upon earth, when 


you grow old, if you have not money 
to back them, will hardly make inte- 


relt enough for you to get into a work- 


houſe, 

I dined with her that day in 
At dinner there was an cle- 
gant fideboard of plate. 
lervant waiting ia livery ; and after 


tue cloth was taken away, as there was 


un. S&. 
— 


and you 


She had a 


no other company, ſhe thus open] 


herſelf to me. 


You ſee, child, the manner in wia? 
my houfe is furniſhed, and the nei 
bourhood in which TI live; no clamen, ] 
no ill treatment can be here. Va 
ſeem, young lady, to have a mind d 
: Ceptible of moſt powerful ſenſation; 
therefore I beg you'll allow me to gu 
you one word of advice — Above i 
. things elſe, avoid being fond of ay 
man; for à lady of pleaſure to ben 
love, is the worſt diſtemper ſhe can yÞ 
ſeized with. Never, therefore, if ua 
can help it, keep clever fellows eon. 
You'll find very few of them 


pany. 
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mong money d men; therefore orj | : 
ſuffer the rich to viſit you; you will 1 


heart-whole with them, I affure you, Ly 
But have not any thing (if you cM 
help it) to ſay to a man of wit, or hu 


mour, 


I confeſs, there is a female triumph, I 


which our minds indulge in when * 


are admired by ſuch people. But wha 


good can ſuch perſons do a lady ? — 


Will genius pay for a diamond neck $ 


lace ? of wit and invention make her 
the air ; they would allow her all tv 
fee · ſimple of Parnaſſus, and ſhe mig: 


yo 


chuſe what part of the clouds the pleat 4 


ed for her ſecurity. 


Yet I, like the reſt of the world : 
give advice I can't follow. —— I hav 


ruined myſelf with them, 


nay yet don, 


upon them; for in ſpite of all our 1 
ſolutions, in the hour of inclination 


who can gainſay them ? 


However, madam, I'll tell you of 


ſome gentlemen, who uſe my heute 


and to whom, it you pleaſe, and vl 
you pleaſe, I will introduce you ; tw 
are not men of wit and humour, vB 
they are humouriſts ; they love to e 
indulged in ſome ſingularities, vhs 
ladies, who have ſenſe enough to ſuf 
find their account in, by the hand! z 


preſents that are made to them. 


You may ſet with any of them 1 
whole night, and not find them gi 
of taying a good thing, nor of coin 
one, except parting with their ni E 

* 10 E 


hich they do as freely, as I give my 
ervants ſmall beer. 


Nick ES This is their night of mecting, they 
io ſhave a club here once a week ; you ſhall 
un o with me into my little ſweet-meat 
yu Folſet, from whence we can have a full 


ES iew of them as they come in; and I'll 
; ive you their ſeparate . 
L [To be eu: ng ] 
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om WEE x content, that wontꝰ'ſt to dwell 
em wit cottage ſwains in homely cell, 
on And on the hearth to bake 


y labour made to reliſh well — 
© Sweet content ! 
J d our cot thy balm diſpenſe, 
nd make with us thy reſidence. 


| E weet content, thou can'ſt not find 
hoch welcome in the courtier's mind, 
N Who artful ſpreads his toils 


nech of vows and faithleſs ſmiles, 
bernd ſwears ſo falſe, and looks ſo kind. 
2 up, Sweet ove, &c. 
all the 85 III. | 

mich d weet content, come, dwell with me, 


ore ſhall ever baniſh'd be, 

- With his fantaſtic fires, 

And dreams of looſe deſires, 
Rebel to thy great decree! 
et don | Sweet content, &c. 
our 1. IV. 
nation P weet content, I'll range with thee, 
WE ver frolic, ever free; 


world, 
I hav 


you d, And gather wreaths of flowers 
hou WM To deck our quiet bowers, 

d wie Nor think of ought but liberty. 

1 ; tha Sweet content ! 
ur, bh ound our cot thy balm diſpenſe, 
e to be nd make with us thy reſidence. 
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nic From the St. Jamss's MAGAZINE. 
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an tbe Charader of the Buiy- Body. 
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eas'd at laft, 
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Thy coarſe, but wholeſome cake; 


e- K 


r. Garrick's Addreſs to the Town, 


, [ace my Fear friends, tho? late, are 
dear with patience all myſuff 'ringspaſt; 


107 
To you who ſaw my ſuff rings, it is clear, 
I bought my ſecrets moſt confounded 
dear. 
To any, gentleman not over nice, 
I'll ſell 'em all again, and at Ha, price. 
Wou'd I had been among you for no 
doubt, 
You all have ſecrets cou'd I find them 
| out, 
Each has a ſecret fitted to his fancy! 
* My friends above there - honeſt youu 
| and Nancy; > 
How my their ſecrets with their paſſions 
| uit, 
Hearts full of love, and pockets full of 
fruit; 
Each jolly ſailor thus hismiſtreſsgrapples, | 
They look, and laugh, and love, and — 
eat their apples. | 
So good or wiſe this n town is 
growing, 
There's ſcarce a ſecret here, that's worth 
the knowing; 


Naywhere a hungry mind expects afeaſt, 


Mongſt politicians--It will get the leaſt, 

They promiſe much - ſeem full—ſtare, | 
nod, and pout, | | 

But tap 'em, and the devil a drop comes 
out. 

In ſhort, I'll give this bafy buſineſs over, 

Where much is felt, and little to diſco- 7 
ver; 

But ſhould the ladies wiſh, or want com 
ploy me, 


I ſhou'd be proud and pleas'd if rb 


wou'd try me. 
To manage meetings, or to ſlip a letter, 
There's no French milliner can do it 
better. | 
Asfor thegentleman--the rake, or beau, 
I wou'd not give e' m that—for all they 
know; 


Indeed for ſecrets there are none excel 


'em, 
But then they make em, and when | 
made, they tell em. | 
There is one ſecret ſtill remains behind, 
Which ever did, and will diſtract my 
mind — - 
I'd give up all for that —nays fix for 
ever; 1 
To find the ſecret—to deſerve your fa- 
vour, 
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What a fuls is here w'ye ? 
Ser you out then—Oh—1 . 
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From the St, James's Macazixe. 


RNA MM. 


O CHURCHILL the bard, cries the 
Wr Dax, 


Leathern breeches, white ſtockings! pray 


what do you mean! 
"Tis ſhameful, irrev'irent—You muſt 
keep to church-rules, 


If wiſe ones I will--and if not, they re 


for fools: 


If reaſon don't bind me, TU ſhake of 


all tetters, 


'To be Black and all black I ſhall 19 85 | 


to my betters. 


555 5 5h 5. h 50 0 


From the St. James's Mac AZxE. 
Dialogue on a Birth Day in October. 


Hy Mr. Pope. 


| MAM II V. 
R ET TV little baby ſtay 
Why come out on this cold day ? J 


Why not keep, my tender fair, 


In the warm 1 where now you are? 
BAR x. 5555 

| o dear mammy ! all the loves, 

All the graces, pigs and doves ; 


All my huſbands, all my cats, 


Gr. y's; y's woodys' batts, 


(Doom d, e ere I begun to be, 
To the care of careful me) 


And the owl too, and miſs gen — 


Beg I'd ſtay no longer in. 


M A M N x. 


Lay, if Pallas ſends her owl, 
| Get thee out, 


impatient ſoul 1 
By the bed ſee Miſic ſtand, 


Ready to take thee by the hand; 


All the ſiſter arts have ſent 


On this errand, maſter Kent, 


Who muſt loſe (if we're not haſty) 


| His preſent. cake and future patty. 


Jumper too will have it ſo — 


Go, 


That mimic face will copy me; 


And what moſt wou'd vex a mother, 


& 70. Witt make juit uch another. 


More virtue e'en amongſt mankind, 
Vet ſtill he was but right in part, 


It was a Fox; no ſtateſman ever 
Loaded his pimp with greater favour, 


His looks e his guilt and feats, 
When thus the Lion | 


Lie ſaid ; 


4514496444444 


From the St. James's MacAZ INE. 
The Lion and Fox. 4 Fabls, 


HERE was a lion ood ul 
gracious, 
A. generous beaſt, and not rapacious; 
As great ones go, you'll ſcarcely find Þ 


One weakneſs had poſleſt his heart, 
A favourite there had taken root, 
A cunning, ſelfiſh, worthleſs brute; 


The Lion ſickens, keeps his bed, 
No hopes are left—the Fox is fled 
And when the patient wants to eat 
A chicken, or ſuch harmleſs meat, 
He calls his friend, but Reynard's ill 
And can't obey his patron's will. 
The Lion's caſe requires the air, ; 
And forth he walks! his love and ct 
Conduct him to his favourite's door; 
The Fox was abſent, but the floor 
With chickens, turkeys, geeſe, w E 
cover'd o'er. i 
He ſtood and gaz d! the Fox appeanff 


If ſuch as thee our foreſts breed, 
Men well may call us brutes indeed 
No beaſt before was e'er fo hateful, 
"Tis man's alone to be ungrateful; 

And here with thee thy crimes ſhall en 
and cruth'd his faltig 


friend, 
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From the St. Jauzs's Macazs|þ d 


ARD is the lot of that m 9 

who 1s plagued with a warte 0 
wife, a jealous wife, a drunken wu 
or a ſcolding wife; but it is bene : 
have a wanton, jealous, drunken WW 
ſcolding wife, nay, I may ſay all to 
ther, than to be yoked to a loving vi 4 
The wanton wife will let the poor” 3 
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e 
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wear his horns on his head with peace 
and quiet, if he'll give her no inter- 


jealous wife will ceaſe upbraiding, while 
27 her deary 18 fixt to her apron-ſtring. 
FR The drunken wife is at leaſt ſober when 

ſne wakes in the morning; and the 

ſcolding wife, we may ſuppoſe, is ſilent 
lOUs; when ſhe is aſleep. But the loving wife 
fing torments her unfortunate helpmate 
ad, morning, noon and night, nay, and 
5 all night too. 
rt, When my dear partner, who, I may 
_ ſay, is the moſt loving*of her ſex, firſt 
ite; wakes in the morning, if ſhe finds me 
r aſleep, ſhe ſeldom fails of letting me 
Your, know that ſhe thinks I have had reſt 
| enough, and that to ſleep much 1s not 
d good for me. If I happen to be awake 
eat when ſhe firſt opens her eyes, ſhe will 
t, not ſuffer me to get up, inſiſting I muſt 
$1ll, take another nap, for ſhe is ſure I have 
: had but an indifferent night. When 
ue get to breakfaſt, 1f I chooſe toaſt, 
nd crit is ten to one but ſhe finds it gave me 
oor; the heartburn the day before, and then 
or I muſt eat bread and butter; if I chooſe 


the latter, it is the ſame odds but I am 
obliged to eat Yorkſhire muffin, be- 


pes 

7 
/ 3 
eals. Wt 


Sometimes ſhe turns down my cup her- 
ſelf, after the firſt diſh, becauſe ſhe 


vous. At other times I am ſwilled 
with half pint after half-pint, as ſhe 
conceives I ate too much ſupper over 
night, and tea is good for digeſtion. One 
time I am poiſoned with brandy in my 
diſh, at another with ſaffron, though 
ſhe knows I deteſt them both ;—but it 
1s good for me, ſhe ſays. „ 
If I happen to come home any ſhort 
time before dinner, I am obliged to 
ſwallow down a large diſh of chocolate, 
and to eat a ſaucer of dry toaſt, though 
perhaps J was juſt come from the cot- 
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pint baſon of peaſe-ſoup, in which a 
ſpoon will ſtand upright, is not ſet be- 
fore me, by way of whet to my appe- 
tite. Though my loving tormentor 
may have thus crammed me like a 
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ruption in planting them there. The 


cauſe ſhe well knew I was fond of it. 


fancies my hand ſhakes, and tea is ner- 


fee-houſe, to keep the wind off my 
ſtomach ; and I am in great luck that a 


turkey, till the dinner makes its ap- 
pearance upon the table, I am obliged 
to eat whatever ſhe puts upon my plate, 
or ſhe is otherwiſe the moſt miſerable 
creature alive, and is ſure I am not 
well, which never tails of introducing 
the apothecary into the houſe, almoſt 
as ſoon as the cloath is taken away. 
And I have more than once, on ſuch 


an occaſion, ſuffered mylelf to be 
drenched with gallons of camomile tea, 
| becauſe no remonſtrances could fatisfy 


her but my ſtomach was out of order. 


If I preſume to help myſelf at table, 
my female Sancho Panſa phyſician is 
ready with her interdict to reſtrain me. 


If I call for ſmall-beer, perhaps my 
ſweet loving wite thinks water better 


for me; and ſhould this have been my 
choice, it is great odds but ſhe orders 
wine to be mixt with it, as it is too 


cold for my ſtomach alone. Do I go 
to hob or nob in white-wine, I am pro- 
bably told red is better for my nerves ;; 
and ſhould I mention red, ſhe would in- 
fiſt white is better for my cold. When 
the deſert appears, though I am in 


general fond of fruit and ſweet-meats, 


I almoſt tremble at the ſight of it, for 
as the dear loving ſoul is fond of theſe 
things herſelf, ſhe thinks ſhe cannot give 
a ſtronger proof of her regard for me, 


than in making me eat what ſhe likes 


beſt. Accordingly, if ſhe takes a peach 
that appears to her remarkably good, 
I am forced to finiſh what ſhe has half 
eat, though I prefer a nectarine. And 
however wiſhfully I may caſt my eye 
upon any glaſs or ſawcer of ſweet- 
meats, I am forced to reſiſt the tempta- 
tion, well knowing my loving taſter will 
ſupply me abundantly with her relicts 
of thoſe things which ſhe 1s ſure I am 
fond of, I muſt add too, that though 
the company cannot help ſmiling when 
ſhe loads my plate with jellies, I dare 
not refuſe my love's kindneſs, if ſhe 
declares they are admirable, and ſhe is 
certain I ſhall like them. he 
Her anxiety about my health, and 
her earneſtneſs to pleaſe me, acts ſo ve- 
hemently upon her, mind, that ſhe is 
never cgol aiough to judge what is the 


belt 
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beſt for my conſtitution, or moſt agree- 
able to my taſte. She is too intent 
ypon the end, to conſult well about the 
means. Hence my female phyſician 
often proves the reverſe of the ſmoakers 
adage of Tobacco hic; for, if I am 
well, ſhe'll make me ſick: if I am ſick, 
ſhe don't make me well. And when 
| the is moſt induſtrious to prove her love 
for me, I am frequently inclined to pre- 
fer envy, hatred and malice, and all 
uncharitableneſs, to ſuch loving kind- 
neſs, and could heartily cry out with 
captain Flaſh to the dear miſchief, 
« Oh! damn your love,” though I am 
convinced of the ſincerity of it. My 
great coat, which I number among my 
beſt friends, by her means deſerves a 
place among my falſe ones. In diftreſs, 
either from rain or froſt, my good friend 
does me no ſervice, for my wife often 
hates a great coat, I am ſo apt to take 
cold when I leave it off; and then I muſt 
weather every inelemency, and ftand 
every ſhower of rain without it. When 
IT am in no want of it, my good friend 
is ready with its kind office; and if my 
love ſhould take it into her head that I 
| have at any time ſuffered for want of 
my great coat, I am forced to groan 
under the weight of it, even in the hot 
month of July. Her defire to have me 
_ Pleaſed, will not let me fee the play I 
admire, or viſit the friends which I like. 
Should I prefume to engage for myſelf, 
I ſhall find myſelf perhaps one of an a- 
ror party which the knew before I 
ould be happy with, in another place. 
And if 1 ſhould ſettle to ſees Garrick 
the next time he plays Lear, I am cer- 
tainly engaged by her to the new opera ; 
and the has procured tickets herſelf, to 
be an agreeable ſurprize to me. As to 
the playhouſes, indeed, I am afraid I 


Mall never be ſuffered to enter their 


doors again, ſhe is ſo terrified by the 


modern Mohawks, the ſocicty for the 


reformation of manners and the thea- 
tres, that ſhe would as ſoon truſt me to 
a eampaign in Flanders, or among the 
Catawaws and Cherokees in North A- 

merica, as at Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden. 
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What adds to my misfortunes, is, tha I 


there is no hopes of an altercation for £. 
You may be ſure I hay. 


the better. 
taken much pains to convince her, that 


though ſhe is the beſt of women, ſhe js : 


the worſt of wives; that I would rather 


feel the ſevereſt effects of hate, than her | 
love. It the was a termagant, I could . 
make her a filent woman, and I could 


undertake to tame a ſhrew; but my 
dear tormentor is fo meek, 


no love for her, if the thinks I flight 
any inſtance of hers tome. After hay. 


ing ſuffered her to waſte herſelf almot Þ 

to a ſkeleton, I have been reduced to 
the cruel neceſſity of giving way to her 
diſpoſition, and ſubmitting a ſecond Þ# 


time to the go-cart and leading-ftring, 
And though I am the jeſt of all my 
triends, and the ſport 

though I can neither eat, drink, flee 


or wake as I pleaſe, though T muſt ap- 


pear merry when I am hipt, and well 
when I am ill, keep company I dont 
like, and ſcarce ever fee my old ac- | 
uaintance and friends; though I am 
to be purged, ſweated and bliſtered in] 
perfect health, I cannot fly from my 
perſecutor, as my love is at leaſt equal 
to hers, and I am content to bear the 
weakneſs of her mind, as I am ſo ſen 
ſible of the ſtrength of her affeCtion. Þ 
Therefore, Sir, when you ſee a monkey) 
play with a kitten, a boy with a puppy, 
and miſs with her goldtnch, pray re. 


member 
Your's, &c. 
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A particular Account of the remarkabi| 


Change in our Adminiſtration in 1710, 
from Lord Walpole's Letters, 


T HE abbot Polignac was not, and 


that he 5 
weeps without complaining, aiid pines 
in private with grief, if I oppoſe the Þ* 
moſt trifling circumſtance which the © 
judges for my good, or has conceived | 
would pleafe me; ſhe imagines I hav 
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of both ſexes, 
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indeed could not well be miſt 
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hat ea in the feaſon he gave for breaking 
for off the negotiation. What he ſaid was 
ae EE foreſeen and foretold by thofe that were 
hat at all converſant at our court; and con- 


e ſequently the French could not de 1g- 
her norant of the precarious ſtate of affaus 
bet here; they hd friends enough to ac- 
uid BY quaint them with it. 5 
ul That they would ſeriouſſy have 
my thought of peace, if nothing of this 
ne kind had happened, cannot be certain- 
y affirmed ; but ſuppoſe them (and there 
is large room for the ſuppoſition) to have 
been af this time diſpoſed to it, under 
LS the apprehenſion that after their many 
© fruitleſs chicanes and vain attempts to 
ET deceive and divide the allies, there was 
Ino way left to ſave their country, but 
by a peace; yet, from the inſtant they 
had notice of the altercations made here, 
and ſuch others as were then probable, 
and ſoon after actually followed, would 
not any ſtep of theirs towards it have 
been groſsly impolitic ? | 
They niuſt have been void of com- 
mom ſenſe (and the French are no fools) 
f Com the apparent advantages with 
which they might flatter themſelves by 
== change, which was already begun in 
he Engliſh adminiftration, they had 
Hot ſuſpended their pacific intentions, 
nd notwithſtanding their daily loſſes, 
Paited to ſee the events of intrigues 
© What were then viſibly carrying on at St. 
MJ ames's : eſpecially as the queen's aver- 
on to the ducheſs of Marlborough, 
ind her ſtrong inclinations in favuur of 


onkey nother perſon, were no longer a ſe- 
"PP: ret. This miſunderſtanding between 


er majeſty and her grace was the ori- 
nal ſource of the political convulſions 
England, ard ſoon after in Europe. 
J ſhall give your lordſhip a ſketch of 
Wai unhappy anecdote. Her grace's 
miliar intimacy with the queen from 


In affection and aſcendant in her ma- 
ys heat, as to have the abſolute di- 
Aion of her royal will and actions, 
h public and private, for many 
ars. | | 

At laſt, by ſome unaccountable fata- 
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Hill had to the ducheſs tor the queen's f 


Pei tender ages, had gained her ſuch 


unleſs by intrigues, and the weakneſs of 
others: he was alſo related to Mrs. Hill, 


2 80 | Mrs. Maſbam. 


lity, whether intoxicated by riches of 
pride, the ducheſs ſeemed to grow weary 
of a conſtant attendance upon her ford 
and obedient miſtreſs, and to look upon 
her high and envied Ration as a drud- 
gery, rather than a benefit and honour; 
Surfeited with power and with the roy 
al favour, and for her own eaſe and 
relief, ſhe introduced a bedchamber wo- 


man, her near relation, into the ſame - 


free acceſs to the queen's preſence, as 
the herſelf had enjoyetl ; vainly imagin- 
ing (a ſurprizing thing in one of her 
vnderſtanding, education, and experi- 
ence at court) that though ſhe frequent- 
ly neglected her own uſual attendance, 
ſhe might ill preſerve the ſame affec- 
tion and authority with the queen, and 
depute another to perform the engaging 


offices of a perſonal confidence, by 
which'that affection and authority were 


acquired, and muſt be maintained; or 
that ſhe could depend upon her faithful 
deputy to be content with the trouble - 
ſome duty of a conſtant and cloſe wait - 
ing, and not lay hold of and improve 
the ubvious advantages of ſo favoura- 
ble a fituation to her own benefit. The 
bedchamber woman had learnt the arts 
of court; the temptation was too great, 


the object too glorious and ſtriking to 
be reſiſted : ſhe ſtudied and obſerved her 


majeſty's temper with ſo much attenti- 
on and addreſs as to get full poſſeſſion 
of her heart, and to leave no room 
there for a diſcarded rival. Mr. Har- 
ley at that time happened to be ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, who had the ſame obliga- 
tion for his high ſtation to lord Marlbo- 
rough and lord Godolphin, as “ Mrs. 


favour and confidence. | 
Mr. Harley was converſant in parlia- 
mentary forms and proceedings, and in 
old records; appeared learned by being 
myſterious ; had no genius for buſinets, 


but to puzzle aud perplex it; had great 


ambition; but no capacity to gratify it, 


Fellow- ſervants in the ſame court, with 


the ſame views, and of the ſame princi- 


ples, 
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112 
ples, ſoon joined in a cloſe intimacy 
and correſpondence. Frequent acceſs 


to the cloſet by their offices gave them 


opportunities to whiſper and inculcate 
ſuch not ions into the queen, as they had 
previouſly concerted for their own ends, 
and to- the diſadvantage of the abſent 
ducheſs. Her grace's behaviour furniſhed 


them with materials for that purpoſe ;_ 


ſhe had too long thought herſelf ſecure, 
and ſhewed no jealouſy of the favour be- 


ſtowed on a perſon ſhe had raiſed. The 


diſcovery of her ſubſtitute's infidelity, 
when it was too late, flung her into re- 
ſentments, violent and indiſcreet, againſt 
one ſhe had raiſed trom nothing, which 
gave greater offence to the royal miſtreſs 
than to the new favourite ſervant. Her 
expoſtulations with the queen herſelf, 


when ſhe perceived her credit declining, 


were more paſſionate than became a 


ſubject towards a ſovereign, that had 


been fo bountiful to her and her family. 
1t is ſaid, that. enraged at ſome refuſal 


jn the cloſet, the clapt to the door, when 


ſhe went out, with ſuch a fury in the 
cueen's face, that the noiſe echoed thro” 


the whole apartment, which ſerved only 
to increaſe her majeſty's diſpleaſure to- 
wards her grace, and to ſtrengthen the 
hands of her enemies; who, from her 
| impetuoſity, daily gained more favour, i 
and grew more ſanguine and enterpri- 


zing. The duke of Marlborough and 
earl Godolphin's inſeparable connection 
with the duchels, and their grateful at- 
tachment to her perſon, by obligations 
as weil as alliance, was tuch an impedi- 


ment in the way ot the new projector,that 


he found it abiolutely necetlary to diſcon- 
tent and di ilgrace them, in order to com- 
paſs his aſpiring views. To attack and diſ- 
place two ſuch great men, fortified with 
innumerable friends and univertal fame, 
by their long and faithful ſervices to 
their queen and country, and indeed for 


the liberties of Europe, was a bold un- 
dertaking: however it mult be attempt- 
ed ꝓ his new ſyſtem of power could not 


be carried on, nor could he prevent his 
own downfal without it. 


He depended upon Mrs. Maſham's 


credit. at court, and ſhe upon his cratty 
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time, with reſpect to the government, * 


ſuch perſons to vacant employments, 2 . | 


ſhewn at her majelty's taking upon her 


counſels : thus afſoGated, they reſolyy 
to lay ſiege to the adminiſtration ; they 
broke ground at firſt covertly and wit 
caution, and worked as it were by ſay, 
to undermine gradually the queen's god 
opinion of thoſe, who had conducted 
her affairs with great glory and ſucces, 
Her majeſty's diſlike to the ducheſs wy; 
maſked with great diſſimulation for ſome 


as if no change of the miniſtry 0 
meaſures was intended by it; but the 
new confederacy ſoon perſuaded her to 
nominate, as of her own mere motion, 


were no friends to the miniſters, with. | 
out their advice or participation, knoy. 
ing that it muſt create a heart- burning 
in thole who uſed to recommend 6 
places; which is the teſt of credit a | 
court; and knowing alſo, how to make + 
a proper advantage of the uneaſine; | 


to at by her own authority, and to b: 
(for that was the cant word) tray! 
queen; although ſhe was no more queen 
than before; nor was there any othet 
difference, than that the power in di. 
poſal of offices was, with her majeſty; 
affection, transferred from the duche | 
of Marlborough to Mrs. Maſham. | 

Such viſible evidence of a new bin 
and growing influence at court, and tie 
daily mortifications which the wiſe tre. 
ſurer and the brave general met with? 
by the prevailing credit of thoſe uw] 
had no reputation or merit, made i | 
impoſſible for them to fit in council wii 
a ſecretary of ſtate, whom they found 
conſtantly engaged in dark and dan. 
gerous intrigues againſt them. Ti: 
oppoſition grew ſo great, that to act u 
confidence with him was irreconcileabe, 
to common prudence ; and to renew ij 
good underſtanding between them, con 
ſidering how wide the breach now va 
and the circumſtances of it, exceed: 
all reaſonable expectation. 6 

The conteſt for power became ſerioaf 
and public: Harley, thinKng it neil 
ſeaſonable nor ſafe to ſtand it out, * 
the parliament and nation were ti 
diſpoſed, and apprehending ſoine ** 


e 
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tack upon the new favourite lady, was 
obliged to retire from court, with the 
chief of his faction, not without hopes 
of returning with ſuperior force. 

They had left a true and powerful 
friend behind them, with whom they 
continued to concert their dangerous 
deſigns in ſecret. They were not idle 
in their retirement; they formed a co- 
alition with the tories, aud the profeſ- 
ſel enemies of the government: popu- 
lar diſcontents on various pretences were 
fomented underhand ; at laſt the im- 
peachment, by the commons, of a ſe- 
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1 1 ditious preacher of doctrines, which 
the BS tended to ſubvert the principles of the 
OW. = 


revolution and the proteſtant ſucceſſion 
ning A 
auß 


proceed from the queen's private inch- 
E 
nake WY 


nation and influence, raiſed a ferment 
ſine and outcry in the whole nation, as if re- 
1 het [3 ligion and the eſtabliſhed church were in 
to be danger. Addreſſes were procured from 


and the lenity of his puniſhment, by 


trah £2 | ſeveral parts of the kingdom, with inti- 
queen WS mation of hopes that the parliament 
other WY would be diſſolved, and with aſſurances 


of chuſing, at a new election, ſuch as 
jelly's =: 
achcls 
J. 
w bis 
nd tie 
e tre. 

with 3 


zealous for the church. 7 | 

Matters began now to ripen, and to 
be ſufficiently prepared to ſhew publickly 
a new influence at court, and an inten- 
tion to alter the adminiſtration. | 
The queen wrote to the duke of 
Marlborough, without any previous no- 
e tice to his grace, to give Mr. Hill, a 
= young officer, a vacant regiment, over 


and long ſervice ; he had no other me- 
Pit than that of being brother to the 
new favourite, who was known to be in 
cileaV: a league with Harley to diſcredit his 
ene 1 grace. | 
m, cob , The duke of 
5 wa ekter he had been at Rome and married 
xceed n Italian lady, were doubtful and ſuſ- 
eected: he left the whigs in every vote 
e ſeriba Dr. Sacheverel's trial, and was ſud- 
t nei. enly made lord chamberlain. 
Out, The queen by a letter acquainted lord 
re tha odolphin with her intentions; but ſhe 
oine "Wave his grace the ſtaff before ſhe could 
tag cceive an anſwer from his lordſhip. 
Vor, II. | 


l 
* 

ws | 

"ES 


the judgment of the lords, ſuppoſed to 


mould be faithful to the crown, and 


| <4 the heads of many others of higher rank 


Shrewſbury's principles, 
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The earl of Sunderland was removed 
from being ſecretary of ſtate, The duke 
of Marlborough repreſented to the 
queen, in a very moving letter, the had 
conſequences which the diſgrace of his 
ſon in- law might bring upon the affairs 
of Europe, but.to no purpoſe : that near 
relation to his grace was the chief mo- 
tive for his lordſhip's removal, It was 


made an article in the Paris Gazette, 


with a particular remark, that he was 
the duke's ſon-in-law At the ſame 
time the feuds and conteſts between the 
two parties were diſplayed in other 
French news-papers with an air of tri- 
umph. In the heat of theſe civil com- 
motions in England, the French ſud- 
denly broke off the negociations at Ger- 
trydenberg. They ſeemed not at all 
affected with the progreſs the allies had 
made toward the frontiers of France, 
by the taking of Douay, Bethune, and 
Aire; nor with the deſperate condition 
of Philip's affairs, by the battles of Al- 
menara and Saragoſſa, Our diviſions, 
and the benefits they looked for from 
them, were objects of greater moment, 
employed their thoughts with pleaſure, 
and made their own misfortunes fit 


_ eaſy upon them. Far from abandoning 


the duke of Anjou, which in his diſ- 
treſſed ſituation muſt have ſecured to 
king Charles the poſſeſſion of Spain, 
they ſent him new ſuccours, and the 
duke of Vendoſme, the beſt general 
they had, to command his army. 
Their ſpirits were elated with the 
hopes they conſtantly received from their 
triends in England of their gaining 
ground there; and their hopes were 
ſoon tully anſwered. 1 
Earl Godolphin had ſhewn ſuch a 
particular affection and zeal for her ma- 
jeſty, that he ſtudied to poſſeſs all people 
with a per ſonal reſpe& for her, He 
had diſcharged the great office of lard 
high treaſurer, and ſupported the pub- 
lic credit, in a diſintereſted manner with 
great honour ſor many years, and he 
was diſmiſſed from that tation the very 
day after the queen had expreſſed to 
him her defire that he would continue 
in her ſervice. | | 
| The reſt in gun net.] 
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From the London MAGAZINE. 


The Uſe of Opium among ſt the Turks. 


NE Muſtapha Satoor, an inhabi- 

tant of Sediqui, a village ſix miles 

from Smyrna, by trade a coffee- man, 
about forty-five years of age, a moſt fa- 
mous Opium eater, told Dr. Smith, that 


his conſtant doſe was three drachms a 
day of crude Opium, one half of which. 


he took in the morning, and the other 
half in the afternoon 3 but that he 
could ſafely take double that quantity. 


Dr. Smith, therefore, reſolving to be 


an eye-witneſs of what he could do, pro- 
vided the beſt Opium he could get, and 
weighed it micely into drachms; of 


which the Turk took a drachm and a * 


half, made up into three pills, and 
chewed them with a little water ; the 
vilible effects the Opium had on bim 
were to make his eyes ſparkle, and give 
a new air of life and brightneſs to his 


tace ; at three o'clock in the afternoon | 


he came to the doctor again, and took 
the ſame quantity as in the morning, 
and appeared after it with the ſame 
ſymptoms, alledging, that it had always 
the ſame effects upon him, giving him 


wigour and fpirit ; and that it was be- 


come as neceſſary to him as any other 
partof his ſuſtenance ; that it made him 
fitter for procreation, that it never af- 
fected him with fleep and drowſineſs, but 
rather hindered his repoſe when he hap- 
pened to take an over- doſe; that he had 
uſed it for twenty-five. years, beginning 


with the bigneſs of a grain, and gradu- 


ally proceeding to larger quantities ; and 


that the want of it, and the deſire of 


taking it, grew daily upon him. | 

The effects it had on his health were, 
weakneſs, ſmall legs, gums eaten away, 
ſo that the teeth ſtood bare to the roots: 
his completion was yellow; and he ap- 
peared older by twenty years than he 
really was. 

Op; am is commonly taken by the meſ⸗ 
fengers in Turkey, who are employed 


in making quick diſpatches ; it is gen. 
rally part of their proviſion ; 
it when they find themſelves weary, and 


it gives them ſtrength and ſpirit to pry, | 


ceed. 
The Turks uſe Opium made up wit 


ſomething that renders it palatable, 2 


their feaſt called Bairam, to make then 
chearful ; 


it then inſpires them with agreeable fan. 
cies, they are tempted to continue it, 


and fo its uſe becomes necellary, ad 


grows upon them. 


(Ace MERRY) 


From the BRITISH MAGAZINE, 


| Of Filial Piety in France. 


moſt diſtant provinces of that king. 


dom, there lived a merchant, who hat ; 
carried on trade with equal honour an 


proſperity, till he was turned of fi 
years of age; and then, by a ſudden 
ſeries of unexpected and unavoidable 
loſſes, found himſelf unable to comp) 


with his engagements, and his wife 2 


children, in whom he placed his princi 
ple happineſs, reduced to ſuch a ſituati 
on as doubled his diſtreſs. | 


His ſole reſource in this ſad ſituation, 
was the reflection, that upon the ſtrii- 3 
eſt review of his own conduct, nothin |? 
either of iniquity or imprudence ap. 
peared, He thought it beſt therefor: {ME 
to repair to Paris, in order to lay a tu 
ſtate of his affairs before his creditor, 
that being convinced of his honeſty, tie 


might be induced to pity his misfor 


tunes, and allow him a reaſonable ſpa: Wa 
He va; 


of time to ſettle his affairs. 
kindly received by ſome, and very c. 
villy by all; 


his family. 


and {ent to a gaol. 


As ſoon as this melancholy event va 
known in the country, his eldeſt % 
v - Wh 


they tak ; 


which may be one reaſon c 
its prevailing ſo much; for finding th 


N a great ſea-port, in one of th! 


from whence he conceive 
great hopes, which he communic cated v 
But theſe. were ſpeed! 
daſhed by the cruelty of his princip 
creditor, who cauſed him to be (ei 


* teet of the obdurate creditor, to whom 
with | 3 he painted the diſtreſs of the family, 

in the moſt pathetic terms; but without 
effect. At length, in the grenteſt agony 


n of mind, he ſaid, 


e it, 


ha EZ quarter of an hour. He then ſternly 
and bid him riſe and fit down, which he 
hit EZ obeyed. - The gentleman then walked 
aden from one corner of the room to the o- 
lable ther, in great agitation of mind, for 
ma about the ſame ſpace of time, At 
an length, throwing his arms about the 
mer young man's neek, * I find, ſaid he, 
UBT there is yet ſomething more valuable 
than money: I have an only daughter, 
** for whole fate I have the utmoſt anxicty. 
r1 


thin vou ſhe muſt be happy. Go, carry your 
. father's diſcharge, aſk his conſent, bring 
ef WS him inſtantly hither, and let us bury in 
TUM > the joy of this alliance, all remembrance 
10 WT of what has formerly happened.” Thus 
other WE the generous gratitude of the ſon re- 
me ES lieved the calamity of the worthy fa 
(paſt E | ther. The man who had confidered 
& V0 BY wealth and happineſs as ſynonimous 
* 5 terms, was freed from that fatal error! 
_ and Providence vindicated the manner 
ol * of its proceeding, by thus bringing 
eech light out of darknefs. and through a 
nee mort ſcene of miſery, rewarded a vir- 
le. del tuous family with laſting peace, in the 

enjoyment of that proſperity” which they 
1 4 lo well delerved. 


v q 2 


polt to Paris, and threw himſelt at the 


His father s creditor beheld him up- 


on his knees in this condition, for a full 


lam reſolved to fix it; in marrying 
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EZ «ho was turned of nineteen, liſtening. 
1 only to the dictates of filial piety, came 


« Sir, ſince you 
the think nothing can compenſate for your 
© loſs, but a victim, let your reſentment 
devolve upon me. Let me ſuffer inſtead 
! of my father, and the miſeries of a pri- 
ſon will ſeem light in procuring the li- 
berty of a parent, to conſole the ſor- 
ros of the diſtracted and dejectcd fa- 
1 mily that T have left behind me. Thus, 
Sir, you will ſatisfy your vengeance, 
2 without ſealing their irretrievable ruin.” 

And there his tears and ſighs ſtopped his 
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From the BRITISH MAGAZINE. 


Oz the Conceit of” human Kind in Mar- i 


ters of Life. 


32 nation eſteems in others 


only ſuch ideas as are analagous 
to her own; while every contrary opi- 


nion is beheld with contempt. 


The Arab, perſuaded of the infal- 


libility of his Khalif laughs at the cre- 
dulity of the Tartar, who believes the 
The Negro, 
who pays his adoration to a root, the 
claw of a lobſter, or the horn of an 
animal, ſees nothing on the earth but 


Great-lama immortal. 


an immente maſs of deities, and laughs 
at the ſcarcity of gods among the Eu- 
ropeans. Thus every nation, con- 
vinced that ſhe is the ſole poſſeſſor of 
wildom, 
and nearly reſembles the inhabitants of 
the Marian lands, who being perfuad- 
ed that theirs was the only language in 
the univerſe, concluded that all other 


men were deſtitute of the gift of ſpeech. 
Should a Sage deſcend from heaven, 


and in his conduct, conſult only the 


light of reaſon, he would be univerſally | 


conſidered 80 a tool, And, like the 
phyſician, whom, as Socrates ſays, the 


paſtry-cooks accuſed before a tribunal 
of children, for having prohibited the 


eating of pies and tarts, be certainly 
condemned. It would be in vain for 
him to ſupport his opinions by the 
ſtrongeſt demonſtrations ; all the nati- 
ons would be, with reſpe& to him, like 


the notion of hump-backed people, a- 


mong whom, as the Indian tabuliſts ſay, 


came a god, beautiful, young, and well 


preportionhed, This god, they add, 


entered the capital, where he was foon 


ſurrcunded by a multitude of the inha- 
bitants; his figure appeared extraord1- 
nary, and their laughter and taunts de- 
clared their aſtoniſhment. 


even have carried their affronts ſtill far- 
ther, had not one of the inhabitants who 
had doubtleſs ſeen other men, in order 
to protect him, cried out, „ O! my 


2 


txiends 


conſiders all others as fools; 


They would 
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my friends! what are you a going to 
do ? Let usnot inſult this unhappy piece 
of deformity : if heaven has laviſhed 
on us all the gifts of beauty; if it has 
adorned our backs with a mountain of 
fleſh, let us be filled with gratitude, re- 
pair to the temple, and return thanks 
to the immortal gods.”” This fable is the 


hiſtory of human vanity. All people 


admire their own defects, and deſpiſe 
the contrary qualities. To ſucceed in 


any country, we muſt carry the hump. 


of the nation into which we travel. 
There are in every country but few 

advocates who plead the cauſe of the 

neighbouring nations; fewer, who ac- 


knowledge in themſelves the ridicule . 


they caſt upon ſtrangers,and take exam- 
ple from a certain Tartar, who had the 
addreſs to make the Great Lama himſelf 
bluſh at his injuſtice. 


This Tartar had walled through 


the north, viſited the country of the 

Laplanders, and even purchaſed a wind 
of their ſorcerers. On his return to his 
native country, he related his adven- 


tures; and the great Lama, reſolving 
to hear him, was ready ta burſt his 


ſides with laughing at his ſtory. Of what 


Folly, cried he, is the human mind ca- 


pable | what fantaſtic cuſtoms! how 
credulous are the Laplanders ! are theſe 
men ? Yes, indeed, replied the Tar- 
tar: I could inform you of ſomething 
{ill more ſurpriſing. Theſe Laplanders, 
with their ridiculous wizards, laugh as 
much at our credulity as thou doſt at 
theirs, Impious ! cried the great Lama, 
dareſt thou pronounce this blaſphemy, 
and compare my religion to theirs ? 
Great father, replied the Tartar, be- 
tore the ſecret impoſition of thy hand 
upon my head, had waſhed me from 
my fin, I ſhould have remonſtrated, that 
thou oughteſt not to have engaged thy 
ſubjects to make a profane ule of their 
realon, It the ſevere eye of doubt and 
examination, was ſpread over all the 
objects of human belief, who knows 
whether thy worſhip itſelf would be 
ſheltered from the raillery of the incre- 
dulous? Perhaps thy holy urine, and 
thy lacred excrements, which thou diſ- 


reign name, they laugh at their ow 
folly ; but there are ſtill fewer nations | 
capable of improving by ſuch advice, 
All are ſo ſcrupulouſly attached to the 
intereſt of their own vanity, that u 
every country, they give the tiile d 
wiſe only to thoſe who are the fools fron 


tributes in preſents to the princes of the 
earth, would appear leſs precious; per. 
haps they would loſe their ſavour, Al. 
ready, in China, does impiety deny the 
nine incarnations of Viſtknou. Thon 
whoſe comprehenſive view comprehend 
the paſt, preſent, and the future, hat 
often declared, that it is to the talimu 
of blind belief, thou oweſt thine in. 
mortality, and thy power on earth: | 
without this abſolute ſubmiſſion to ty 
doctrines, thou wouldeſt be obliged to | 
quit this abode of darkneſs, and aſcent Þ 


to heaven, thy native country. Thu! 


knowelt that the Lamas, ſubject to thy 


power, are one day to raiſe altars u 


thee in all the countries of the world, 


of human credulity; and that other. Þ 
wiſe, enquiry, which is always impicu, 
will not take the Lamas for Lapland 
wizards, who fell winds to the foo 
that buy them ? Excuſe then, O living 
Fo, this diſcourſe, dictated by my re- 
gard for thy worſhip; and may the 
Tartars learn of thee to reſpect the! ig 


norance and credulity which heaven, 


ever impenetrable 1 in its views, ſeems to; 
ordain, in order to make the earth ſubs 
mit to thee, ö 

Few men perceive the ridicule « 
their own nation, which they cover fron Þ 
the eye of reaſon, while, under a fo. 


the common folly. 


But however great the folly of mam. 
kind may be, it is certain, that if ther Js 
would often ſay to themſelves, © No 
perſon is free from error, why then 


ſhould I think myſelf alone infallible! Þ 


May I not be deceived in thoſ+ ver 5 


things I maintain with the greateſt rt 


ſolution?“ If men had this idea hab 
tually preſent to their minds, tity 
would be more on their guard againt VE 
vanity, more attentive to the — 1 


Who can aſſure thee, that they will e- 
ecute this project, without the aſſiſtance |= 
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r | red to receive the force of truth: they 
„v culd be more mild, more inclined to 
the WS toleration, and doubtleſs form a meaner 
on, opinion of their own wiſdom. Socrates 
nd; 9 frequently repeated, All I know 1s, 
nt that I know nothing.” In our age, we 
un know every thing except what Socrates 
in knew. Men would not fo often fall 
m ;nto error, were it not for their own 
thy ignorance; and their folly becomes the 
dt more incurable from believing them- 
end ſelves wile. 5 | | 
hou | pots 
28: | , * & 
EEC 
8 to | | 
rd, 7 FromtheGenTLEMAN'sSMAGAZINE., 
en . . | 
anc? : 55 A Letter fi rom I he North Br iton. 
her. To the Cocoa-Tree, 
ous, ; | 
lad ſy Gentlemen, | 5 
foo TT is now ſo much become the fa- 
ring! 1 ſhion to addreſs you, that common 
7 re- © Fpoliteneſs ſeems to give you a right to a 
! the ew lines from the North Briton. To 
e ig Hou then he calls, bat avith no friendly 
wen, verde. He feels neither affection nor 
ms to Reſteem for you. He equally deteſts 
ſub . Hour principles and your practices. He 
has marked you for many years, fac- 
e oi Mious, ſeditious, and very near rebelli- 
fron pus. For four years only, under the 
a {0 patriot miniſter, whom you have now 
on eſerted, he was witneſs to your acting 
ations n Revolution principles; but how little 
dvice. ou were in earneſt, and how faintly 
to the pour hearts glowed even then with the 
nat in generous warmth of liberty, your pre- 
ile a gent conduct bears full evidence. I 
; fron all not now attempt your hiſtory as a 
party. A few of-the outlines I will 
man- mark, and if they are faithful, and 
f ther Hrauwn after truth, they will be more 
„ Ne pold than regular | EE 
then The infinite number of writings you 
111ble! formerly publiſhed to recommend paſ- 
ver) re obedience, non-refiſtance, and in- 
oft re- Pefeaſible right, were a diſgrace to the 
hab: free government under which you lived. 
the ou have now rather loftened the terms, 
again nd you only talk of the independency 
echo | | 
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. of their adverſaries, and better prepa- 
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and prerogative of the crown, but your 
meaning clearly remains the ſame. All 
your friends at your head quarters in 
the capital, loudly proclaimed theſe te- 


nets of flavery,and your favourite coun» 


try reſidence at Oxford ecchoed thend 
thro' the nation. They were talked, 
written, and preached into vogue, by 
venal, proſtitute prieſts, The judgment 
and decree of the univerſity of Oxford, 
paſſed in the Convocation, July 21, 
1685, is full of maxims which overturn 
the firſt principles of all free govern- 


ments, and of all civil liberty.“ That 


there is a mutual contract, tacit or ex- 
preſs, between a prince and his ſub- 
jects”. That “ the ſovereignty of Eng- 
land is in the three eſtates, viz. King, 
Lords, and Commons. * That ſelf 
preſervation is the fundamental law of 


nature: “ That “ there lies no obli- 


gation upon chriſtians to paſſive obedi- 
ence, when the prince commands any 
thing againſt the laws of our country, 
&c. &c. &c.” Theſe are only a few 


of the many propoſitions, which the 


univerſity of Oxford declared to be 
falſe, ſeditious, and impious; and Ra- 
pin ſays, © The decree was preſented 
to the King with great ſolemnity, and 
was very graciouſly received.” The 
Houſe of Lords, in 1710, ordered this 
decree to he burnt by %s common 
hangman; but I deſire to be informed 
whether it does not remain at Oxford 
unrepealed. _ e Po 

Many, however, of the conſiderable 
Tories concurred in the Revolution, 
which was brought about againſt their 


principles; but they all ſoon repented 


of it, and were never hearty friends to 
King William, tho' many of them were 
favoured by him. They continued ge- 
nerally in very ill humour with the go- 
vernment till the latter end of Queen 
Anne's reign, when their machinations 
againſt the houſe of Hanover were ma- 


nifeſt to all Europe; and when they be- 


trayed to France almoſt all the members 

of the grand alliance. . 
The peace of Utrecht, gentlemen, 
was infamouſly patched up by your 
EIS Es, un A 
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friends, and has laid the foundation of war, which was carried on at fo vaſt ty E 
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their ſpirit. 
juſt as they did at that time. 


1 all the future troubles of Europe. I 


muſt, however, own, that on the 24th 
of April, 1714, both houſes of parlia- 


ment preſented an addreſs to the Queen, 


to expreſs the jult ſenſe which they had 
of her majeſty's goodnels to her people, 


in delivering them by a ſafe, honour- 


able, and advantageous peace with 
France and Spain, &c. In the houſe of 
commons, this reſolution paſſed nemine 
contradicente, the triends of liberty hav- 
ing at that time agreed to avoid un- 
meaning diviſions, and to reſerve them- 
ſelves for a more favourable exertion of 
Your pens now flouriſh 
The meſ- 
ſage to the houſe of commons on the 
$th of May 1713, begins, “ As it is 
the undoubted prerogative of the crown 
to make peace and war, Se.“ The 
laſt addreſs, preſented on the 13th of 


December 1762, has theſe words, “ al- 


thougli to make peace and war be your 
majeſty's juſt and undoubted prerogative, 
Ec.” In little more than a twelve- 
month, another Houſe of Commons, 
nemi ne contradicinie, impeached Lord 
Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke of high 


treaſon, for ſome of the articles of this 
very treaty. One of the articles of im- 
peachment againſt the Earl of Oxford, 


was, That he had treacheroufly ad- 
viſed the gth article of the treaty of 


commerce with France, and the giving 
to the French the liberty of fiſhing, and 


drying fith on Newfoundland.“ All Eu- 


rope laughed at the firſt reſolution, and 


deteſted the vile flattery and venality of 
that parliament. The Queen, in her 


_ anfwer, ſaid, © I efteem this addreſs 


as the united voice of my affectionate 


and loyal ſubjects.“ Notwithſtanding 
this, the Lords, in their very firſt ad- 


dreſs to King George I. ſay, “ they 
hope to recover the reputation of this 
kingdom in foreign parts, the loſs of 
which 1s by no means to be imputed to 
the nation in general.” And the Com- 
mons declared, We are ſenſibly touch - 
ect not only with the diſappointment, 
but with the reproach brought npon the 
nation by the unjultiaabic concluſon of a 


and believe, that, through your ma. 


friends at Oxford, in the beginning « 


expence, and was attended with ſuch . 
paralleled juccrſjes ; but as that diſbo. 
nour cannot in juſtice be imputed ty 
the whole nation, ſo we firmly hops 


jeſty's great wiſdom, and the faith 
endeavours of your commons, the reqy, 
tation of theſe your kingdoms, will, in 
due time, be vindicated and reſtored,” Þ 

What paſſed, Gentlemen, among you 


the reign of his majeſty's royal grandfa. 
ther, and how opportunely Major Gen. 
Pepper arrived there, with a conſidera. 
ble body of horle, to your utter con. 
futon, and the ruin of all your rebel. 
ous deſigns, is freſh in our memorie; 
Oxford was then known to be the ftrons. 
hold of Jacobitiſu; but I believe, eraſe 
then in fear, or in modeſty, you only 
called yourſelf Tories. After the D. 
of Ormond was attainted by act of pa. 
liament, the ſuperior numbers of y 
friends in the univerſity, by a great mz 
jority, elected his brother, the Earl di 
Arran, to teſtify, as the vice chance 
publickly declared, their obligations v 
the family of Butler. To the Earl «i 
Arran, Lord Weſtmoreland ſucceeded, 
by the ſtrongeſt of all recommendation 
to the univerſity ; for he was ſaid tobe 
the man in the kingdom moſt perſona 
ly obnoxious to our late ſovereign. Ti 
Earl of Weſtmoreland was ſucceedcd by 
Lord Litchfield; and your party, ge. 
tlemen, grew ſo greatly in favour, th 
Oxford now gave us chance!lors fr | | 
conrtiers, and of her doctors we mat 
chancellars ; for the remarkable yo 
teemed with the dire omen of the {ai © 
doctor made chancellor of the Exc 
quer, and comptroller of the high d 
lace club. He at once adminittcred %, 
finances of this kingdom to the pur 
ſes of a German war in its full. cxt-" BY 
and arttully guided the niee, conti i ; 
o.:al toaſts of that virtuous, patriot ch 7 
I muit obſerve, that the poor old ], 
eſt expired a littie before this time, © | 


ſerted at leaſt, perhaps betrayed, h 110 
ihe had molt confided in. She had, . 3 
deed, but a little before ſeen her piel 
, x10 85 


L Oxford chancellor ſubſcrabe a parch- 
ment full of wonderful promiſes to {up- 
9 port her; but ſhe had likewiſe ſeen his 


» orders to eraſe his name from it, with 
wan expreſs and very true declaration, 
that be would not abide by what he had 
12s ü 2 fi oned. | | 

fl EE 1 am not ſurpriſed, gentlemen, at 
. your vreſent virulence againſt that great 
 n perſon, whom next to King William, 
d. every Engliſhman reveres as his deliverer; 
on and (I appeal to daily obſervation) al- 
i moſt every Scotchman deteſts and re- 
df ! villes. Ever ſince the battle of Cullo- 
Zen, den, he has been marked the object of 
lern. your abuſe. How much of the admired 
con. jnvective of the celebrated Radcliffe ha- 
dell. rangue was pointed by your favourite 
Ye, orator of ſedition, the factious, peſti- 
rons- zent, vain old man, againſt our great 
ern deliverer? Has your preſent leader caught 
only of you the foul ſtain of ingratitude to 
e D. our great friend; and falling on fo rank 
f pu. i (01), has he improved it by treachery 
you Ro his noble and generous benefactor? 
it m. N low near did your orator approach to 
arb ei Ene very verge of treaſon, to gain your 
cell WS pplauſe ? 1 well remember your appre- 
ons to Penſions at the frequent repetitions of 
zar ai dne word redeat, and your loud ap- 
-ecdec, Pplauſes, when you found that tho' the 
dati uilt of treaſon was clearly incurred, 
d to de et the orator had contrived to ſave 
ron imſelf from the penalty of the law. 
n. Tir ow were you charmed with Carmina 
ededby Ez um nelius, cum Venerit ip/e, Canenus, 
y, ge nd many other expreſſions, totally void 
ur, tha El t all meaning and wit, but what mull 
lors Tl 


ile from their being treaſon to the con- 

„e mat ution ot your country? The ftand- 
plc 11 rde of ditattection was then ſet up at 
the ham prford, and your midnight orgies were 
Exc cb, as every true lover of his country 
"JE: uicd to be concerned in. What your 

e imes were in the time of the laſt re- 


lion, is now univerſally known; and 


c our intrigues with the court of France 
ent e been fully unravelled. Dey man 
110! £1 ho died in Paris ſoon after the battle of 
V4 mel C ulloden) the penſioner and agent of 
une, ce French king, was tor ever with vou in 
ny tha Cocoa Tree; nor will you dus to 
hat, z y, that your negotiation with the 
er pret-nurt of France became fi Altlelz trom 
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this ſingle point, you inſiſted on the 
French firſt landing here, the court of 
France inſiſted on your firſt riſing in arms, 
which your poltroonery kept you from. 
Had your courage equalled your diſpoſiti- 
on to rebellion, you had joined your new 
allies, the Scots, at Derby, and we had 
deiivered our free country from a few 
more of her baſe and unnatural ſons. 

Forgive me, gentlemen, when J recall 
your attention to the general election. 
You then ſupported Lord Wenman and 
Sir James Daſhwood. Did either of 
them aſſociate in the time of the moſt 
imminent danger to the ſtate, when the 
pretender was at the head of a conſide- 
rable body of rebels in the heart of the 


kingdom ? in the reams of paper you 


blotted in advertiſements, did you ever 
once name his majeſty king George, or 
the houſe of Hanover ? Did not this 


give the nation the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions 


of your loyalty and affection to his fa> 
mn . = 
Vet, gentlemen, I will be far from 
blending you all in one common maſs, 
as tinctured with Jacobitiſm: I could 
name ſome among you, who, tho* ge- 


nerally actuated by caprice, yet I know 


have had, in their few cool moments 
of reflection, an averſion to all monar- 
chial government, and have held in per- 
petual deriſion the reſpect and venera- 
tion due to kings. All their jll-bred _ 
and indecent jokes on kiſſing hands, 
&c. are well remembered, His majeſ- 
ty's father ſaid to the two moſt remark- 
able, when they profeſſed much devo- 
tion to his ſervice, *© I know you both 
well, you would indeed make me the 


greateſt Stadtholder England ever had.” 


Yet, notwithſtanding all their parade of 
ſtubborn virtue, we have ſeen theſe two 
men ready to go into all the moſt odious 
meaſures, to run all lengths, and to 
become very practicable, or rather very 
pliable ; for practicability implies a dex- 
terity in buſineſs, which we have never 
ſeen in them. It is the obſervation of 
Swift, „ Employments in a ſtate are 
a reward for thioſe who entirely agree 
with it, For example, a man who, up- 
on all occaſion?, declared his opinion 


of 
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of a commonwealth preferable to a mo- 
narchy, would not be a fit man to have 
employments; let him enjoy his opi- 
nion, but not be in a condition of re- 
ducing it to practice.“ 

1 ſhall now, gentlemen, only make 
one farther remark, that while you have 
been regularly preaching ſubmiſſion, and 
practiſing oppoſition to the crown, the 
impartial world will conclude, that you 
believe the crown has not hitherto been 
placed where you may think it ought, 
and therefore you waited till then to 
practiſe your old doctrine of non- reſiſt- 
ance; a doctrine you have ever forgot 
to the Hanover family. For my part, 
T have ever been perſuaded, that the 
happineſs of this government depends 
on the ſecurity of his majeſty's undoubt- 
ed title, founded on thoſe principles, 
which eſtabliſked the glorious revolu- 
tion, and I hope will ever warm the 
breaſt of every Engliſhman. 
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From the GENTLEMAN MAGAZINE. 


Lo Account of a Journey into Italy, by 
M. de la Condamine, continued. 


T Naples, M. de la Condamine 
ſaw ſome ſpecimens of a new ve- 
gitable ſilk, which they had begun to 
ſpin : it is produced by a tree in that 


country, the leaves of which reſemble. 
thoſe of the willow, and which bota- 


niſts have called the Apocynum : this 
ſilk is very much like that which is pro- 
duced by a large American tree, called 
in the French iſlands Fromager, and 
Seyba, by the Portugueſe of Para; in 
the French colonies no uſe at all is made 
of it, but the Portugueſe at Para ſtuff 
ticks with it for beds. The ſilk of the 
Apocynum has been woven into a flame 
coloured ſtuff, which is like mohair, 
very thick, and has no gloſs till it is 
calendered. 
He quitted Naples without ſeeing the 
ceremony of liquifying St. Januarius's 
blood; but one evening, when he was 
Paying his court to the Princeſs of Ba- 
reith, a vial was brought her, whuch was 


peating the experiment, the licuifatia 5 


| hollow, and that the undermoſt coy 7 


its aperture ſometimes coincided will 


| ſhaking the vial did or did not calf 


2 
* 2 
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ſet in a circular frame of braſs or g 
ver gilt, and mounted upon a foot y 
richly ornamented : This vial was { 
moſt half full, of a kind of a grey 
agulum or paſte, covered with a pow 
or duſt ; by inclining the vial this yy 
and that, and ſhaking it about half an, 
nute, the paſte liquified, but ſoon cn 
gulated again when at reſt ; upon n 


was ſometimes produced upon only pu T 
of the maſs, and it did not always 1 
quify either in part or wholly in ty 
ſame time. M. Condamine afterwat 2 
examined this vial and its apparatus, of 
the houſe of the perſon in whoſe poli 
ſion it was, and he obſerved, that u 
der the vial there were two little con 
of what ſubſtance he could not dia 
ver, which were placed point to poi 
the points being, as the poſſeſſor ui 
M. Condamine, perforated with a ſnl 
hole; he told him alſo, that they wal 


was moveable, and ſo managed, thi A 


the hole in the upper cone, and fon 
times did not, juſt as the motion uni 


the axes of the cones to coincide ; i 
told him alſo, that the duſt which «i 
vered the coagulum in the vial was 
amalgamate of mercury, lead, pet: 
and biſmuth : that the biſmuth, whit 
amalgamated but imperfectly, prevel 
ed the mixture from becoming a pl 
feCt paſte, and gave it the form 
powder too grols to paſs thro a {mi 
aperture which communicated with il 
two cones; he added alſo, that a d 
cular canal which was concealed in 
mounting, and which opened into i 
lowermoſt cone, contained crude mt 
cury in a natural and liquid tate : 
when the vial was ſhaken irreguial 
the apertures, of the two cones hp 
ed ſometimes to coincide, and then! 
quick mercury inſinuated itſelf i 
greater or leſs quantity into the "ln 
and liquified the amalgama ; that 1 
the variety of poſitions given to the 
in ſhaking it, the mercury ſome 
eſcaped back again through the q 1 
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pole by which it entered, and then the 
malgama ceaſed to be fluid. “ I tell 
= yo, ſays M. Condamine, exactly what 
tue artiſt told me, which I committed 
to writing; the next day * he promiſed 
to {end me a perfect deſcription of the 
machine, with a drawing of all its 
WE parts, that I might communicate it to 
Oy A Fr Academy; he has fince renewed his 


un promiſe in writing, but he has not yet 
Aa ! tvlflled it.“. OT DE 
pu in the way from Rome to Loretta he 
a the celebrated caſcade of Terni, 
n RW which, upon Miſſon's authority, has 
Wan been thought 300 feet high: but M. de 
us, M la Condamine, upon meaſuring a part 


or it, concludes that it is not more 
than 200 feet high. 
country he learned that there are ma- 
ry points of the Appenine, where Tuſ- 
port cany and Modena border on the eccle- 
or u caſtical ſtate, from which the Adriatic 
a fund Tuſcan ſeas that bound Italy to the 


y will att and Weſt may be diſcovered ; this 
ſt cofWurniſhed him with a hint for contriv- 
d, ng to meaſiire ſeveral degrees of longi- 
ed wü de upon a parallel of the equator, 


hich has been long wiſhed, but never 


9 

tion i 5 fected, from the difficulty of finding 
\t cu fituation in which it could be done. 
ide; 1. de la Condamine propoſes, that a 
nich a gnal ſhould be made by firing gur - pou- 


rr upon ſome point of the Appenine, 
om whence the two ſeas can be diſco- 


„ peßie 

* ered, which being ſeen by an obſerv- 
prevel ron the fide of Dalmathia, and by 
g a f zother on that of Genoa, the differ- 
orm of nce of time of the two obſervations 
3 a fn l give the diſtance in longitude be- 
| with en the two ſtations, ſuppoſing the 
hat a ches of the obſervers to have been 
led in WF gulated by the ſun's tranſit over the 
| into e pective meridians of their ſtations. 
rude nA At Venice he was ſhewn, among other 
tate: 2 nofities, a piece of cut velvet, with a 


regula ound of gold, not lefs remarkable for 
d then 
tlelf u 
o the "ll 
that 
to the 
ſome! 
rhe lu 


concelted pedaut. 
Vor. II. 


fit 
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In this part of the 


$ workmanthip than antiquity ; it was 


a preſent from Uſſum Gaſſan, king of 
Perſia, to the republick of Venice, in 
1572. The gold ground 1s as flat as 
if it had paſſed under the calendar, and 
yet the pile is erect; the pattern does 
not repreſent ſprigs or flowers, but hu- 
man figures, not ill deſigned, with the 
fleſh colour and drapery ſhadowed, ſo as 
to be a very good imitation of nature. 
The celebrated Ambroſian library, 
founded by Cardinal Borromeus, Arch- 
biſhop of Milan, contains, among other 
treaſare, between nine and ten thou- 
ſand manuſcripts, many of which are 
oriental, and were brought from Greece, 
Syria, and Egypt; they are all bound 
up, but not letter'd, ſo that they are 
diſtinguiſhed only by their numbers, and 
except thole of which Mavillon and 


Muritori have given an account, they 


are unknown: thoſe who have the cuſs 
tody of them affect to keep them ſecret, 
and will not- ſnew even the catalogue to 
ſtrangers, ſo that great part of this trea- 
ſure is buried from the world. In a 


cabinet of pictures adjoining to this li- 


brary, there is a great number of draw- 


ings of machines of various kinds, in- 
vented and delineated by the celebrated 


Leonardi da Vinci, who, beſides deing 

an excellent painter, was a very good 
mathematician for his time. He wag 
invited into France by Francis the firſt, 
and expired in the king's arms as he re- 
ceived him at his arrival. His capital 
performance is a painting in Freſco, re- 
preſenting the laſt ſupper : in this piece, 
which is 20 feet long, and 10 feet high, 
our Lord and his twelve apoſtles are re- 
preſented ſomething bigger than life, 
and it is preſerved in the refectory of the 
Dominicans at Milan. M. de la Con- 

damine was very agreeably ſurprized to 
find this picture very freſh, and in an 

excellent ſtate of preſervation, as Miſ- 
ſon, who ſaw it fourſcore years ago, has 
declared it was ſo black, he could dis- 


This account is not ſo clear as could be wiſhed, It is probable, that Condamine 

1 not a very clear idea of the matter himſelf, and he could give us no more than he ; 
d; but it is greatly to be regretted, that he has the ridiculous affectation of deviating 
m the eſtabliihed orthography of the tanguage in which he writes, and has diſtinguiſhed 
s Writings by other whimfical fngularities, which could only te expected from a ſolita- 


R 


tinguiſh 
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to meaſure the force of powder, which 2 
was kindled as in the former experimen | 
in acloſe cylinder ; the dilatation of the 3 


tinguiſh ſcarce any thing in it. It does 
not, indeed, in its colouring, reſemble 
any. other piece of this maſter ; and 
though travellers are told that it has, 
within theſe forty years, been cleaned 
by a ſecret, with which the reſt of the 
world is unacquainted, yet there is great 
reaſon to believe, that the whole has 
been new painted, and, indeed, we are 
told upon good authority that this has 
been the caſe ; the fine diſpoſition of the 
whole, the attitudes of the particular 
figures, and, in a word, the compoſi- 


tion 1s, perhaps, all that at preſent re- 
mains of the original artiſt ; it is re- 


markable, that not only the rules of per- 
ſpective, ſo often and ſo groſly violated 
in modern performances, but even thoſe 


of optics, are moſt exactly preſerved in 


this painting, as appears by the diffe- 
rent diſpoſition of the luminous parts 
which correſpond with the light reflect - 
ed. from ſeveral vaſes of chryſtal repre- 
_ ſented in the picture, and this reflecti - 
on alſo exactly correſponds with the 


form of the veſſel, and the direction of 


the ray which ſtrikes it. 


At Turin he ſaw ſeveral experiments 


upon the effects of gunpowder which 


were new to him; and two very inge- 


nidus machines; one was a wind- gun, 
which was charged by firing 2 ounces 
of powder, encloſed in a very thick 
copper cylinder; the train, as it com- 
municated the fire by a very narrow ca- 


nal, burnt a thread, which then let go 


a trigger, that ſnut up the apperture 
of the chamber which contained the 
powder, the train burning on within 


the chamber, the door of which was 
thus ſhut behind it, communicated jit- 


ſelf to the powder, which fired without 
exploſion.; a ſmall quantity of the air 
thus dilated, which would retain its e- 


lafticity many months, was conveyed in- 


to another chamber, by opening a par- 


tition which immediately ſhat again; 


this ſmall quantity of rareſied air, upon 
pulling a trigger, threw a leaden ball 
60 paces, and 18 balls were thus fired 
in ſucceſſion, but with a force gradual- 
bn RY | 

he other machine was a oats VANCE 


* 5 
- 


air produced by the inflammation, caiſ. 


certain height. 


ed ſome water, which was contained in 
the hottom of the ſame cylinder, to 
riſe in a glaſs tube adapted to it to a 
The air was then let! 


into the cylinder, to which a comprel. 


ſing pump was applied, and the obſerver Þ 
remarked how much it was neceſſary to 
condenſe the air contained in the cylin, | 
der, to make the water riſe as high in 
the graduated glaſs tube as it had riſen- 
Theſe machine | 
were invented by M. Mathi, penſioner Þ 


by firing the powder. 


of the king of Sardinia. 


On the 4th of July, 1756, he paſed Þ 
over mount Cenis, ſuppoſed to be the 
higheſt mountain in Europe, where 2 
little lake, which abounded with trout, 
continued frozen on the 4th of June; 
that about noon, the 
mercury in his barometer was up at 


he obſerved, 


19 inches, 10 lines and an half, which Þ 


was juſt one line and three fourths lon. 


er than at Quito in Spaniſh America, : 


near the equator, where the men 


height of the mercury was fixed by ma- 


ny experiments at 20 inches, and one 
fourth of a line, which anſwers to that 
of 1460 French toiſes, 826 of which 
make a mile, above the level of u 


ſea: ſo that the ſummit of mount Ceni 
is but 30 toiſes higher than the plain 
Quito. 

But tho' mount Cenis is generally tal. 
en for the higheſt mountain of the Alps 
M. Condamine ſays, that mount Blat- 
co, which is ſeen from the borders at 


the lake of Geneva, at about 15 leagua 
diſtance to the S. W. the upper part d 
which appears always covered with (nov, 
is much higher, being at leaſt 209 
toiſes above the level of the lake, the 


lake itſelf being 188 toiſes about the l 
of the ſea ; ſo that the total height « 


mount Blanco in 2188 toiſes above ti: 


level of the ſea, which wants but 290 
toiſes of three miles, a height very ne 


ly equal to that of the ſtony ſummit d : 
the voicano of Pinchincha, where ti 


mcrcury in the barometer falls to 1 


inches 


ich naehe ; by another meaſurement, mount 
ent Blanco appears to be 2438 toiſes above 
the PS the level of the ſea, which is 263 toiſes 


uw. & I | higher than the pike of Teneriff. Chim- 


lin bo raco, one of the ſummits of the 
0 ridge of the mountains, called the Cor- 
0.4 deliers at Peru, is 3220 toiſes above the 
\ let FS Jevel of the ſea, which wants but $4 


rel. ©Þ toiſzs of four miles; Chimbo-raco there- 
rver FS fore is probably the higheſt mountain 
y to in the world; the only inacceſſible part 
line of it meaſures from the foot of the 
h in latin ſow where M. Condamine 
riſa | has encamped, to the ſummit, no leſs 
nine; : x than 800 toiſes perpendicular hight. 
oner Þ [1 1 e 


al 
ere 4 0 


e. N 
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trout 5 F . a 8 ; 

Li be Lying Intelligencer, the 2d Number 
the '$ of a new Paper, z 
up at forms his readers, that he has eſ- 
which 1 tabliſhed a correſpondence for the 
s Loh. freſheſt, moſt important, and beſt au- 


erica, thenticated lies, both foreign and do- 
mean rug: 1eſtic, and gives the following ſpeci- 
1 ma- 3 len. 

d one Conſtantinople. Within this hour (here 
0 that : he reader «will ober ve how early cur 
which. 
of tho ; - 
t Cenis 
nine 


Noſt confuſion. Our Mufti, holy and 
1 enerable, in whoſe preſence the angels 
: nd archange!s hide themſelves under 


bc ſhadow of their wings, had been 


11y tak- ceuſed of holding a ſecret correſpon- 
ne Alps : ence with the high prieſt of miſcreants 
t Blan- nd Chriſtians, The alarm was univer- 
ders di. The ſtandard of Mahomet was 


leagud WY 
part d 
th (no, BY 
ſt 2000 9 1 
ke, the 


rought forth; the Janizaries arrayed ; 
Divan was aſſembled ; the Emperor 
embled in his ſeraglio, However, the 
mult was immediatel y appeaſed, It 
F ere, that the two pious biſhops had 
the d med a project to eſtabliſh a new uni- 
eight d q erſal religion, by uniting the great ar- 
zove the 1 les of Mahometiſm and Chriſtianity. 


but 2 Ye are to have your wines, and you 
Ty nea edo have our ſeraglios, and our 3 
.mmit de of virgins. 

here ue Paris. The Duke of Bedford is great- 


lis ty o . — in his. negotiation. The 
inches; 
Inches! 2 

. 
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Wntclligence) this great city was in the ut- 
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French are practiſing all their uſual arts 
of chicane and intrigue. 
deſires, either to be recalled, or that the 


miniſtry will ſend him ſome of the gen- 


tlemen of the minority to aſſiſt him; 
either my Lord Mayor's very excellent 
underſtanding, or the vivacity of Tom- 
my T 
Mm. 
vinced ſo large a minority in the Houſe 
of Commons, that the preliminaries were 
inglorious, and diſadvantageous to Great 


Britain, muſt, by the rule of contraries, 


convince the French, that they were 
honourable, and advantageous to France. 


However, they are certainly determin- 
ed to put their marine upon a morereſ- 


pectable footing. Fifty ſhips of the line 
are already on the ſtocks, and the defi- 


week. 


the public in general, that the people 


of Change Alley may not make an ill | 


uſe of it. 


London. The power Fe influence of : 


the oppoſition appear as formidable at 
The 


St. James's, as at St. Stephens. 


drawing-room a perfect deſert. Only 


the lords in waiting; one blue ribband, : 


though all the green ones. 


Lord Bute's levee. Haidly a fingle | 


Engliſhman. Not one of the old whig» 
giſh families. Nothing but Scotimen, 
and Tories. | 


Lincoln's Inn Fields, What an appear» 
ance! How numerous ! How ſplendid } 
What ribbands, ſtars, and garters ! Not 
a ſingle Tory ; only one Scotſman, Sir 
Al. 88. 


Houſe of Commons, and all the patrio- 
tic virtues in the mottos on their coach- 
es in the ſquare. Libertas et natale ſo- 
lum. Pro rege ſæpe; Pro republica ſem- 
per. Et decus et pretium recti, &c. as 
if all the virtues of their anceſtors were 
aſſembled to rejoice over the conduct of 


their deſcendants; 
Houſe of Ls. A certain arelate, to. 


ſhew his gratitude to him who made 


him, and his ſorrow for not having at- 


tended his reſignation - levee, will cer- 
R 2 


His Grace 


d, or the oratory of L—-d_ 
The ſame reaſons which con- 


N. B. We give this intelligence to 


All the junior biſhops ; all 
the reſigners; all the Whigs in the 


tainly 


| 


nitive treaty will hardly be bgned this > 
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tainly move for an addreſs to his M—y, 
that he will be graciouſly pleaſed to re- 
ſtore his Grace the Duke of N— to all 
his places, particularly, for the good 
of the church, to that of promoting and 
rewarding the piety, charity, humility, 


and learning, of our dignified clergy. 


H—e of -. A bill to be brought 


| Into parliament, which will effectually 


put an end to all parties and factions. 
The Whigs, whether real or nominal, 
are to take poflefſion of the adminiſtra- 
tion. No man, whoſe anceſtors were 
ever called Tories, ſhall be admitted 
into the king's preſence. No perſon 
who has ever been on the other ſide of 
the Tweed, except to kill rebels and 
Scotſmen, ſhall hereatter be made a 
field officer, a miniſter, a privy coun- 
ſellor, lord of bedchamber, admir alty, 


or trade. The firſt lord of treaſury 
ſhall be born at Clermont, and the guid- 


ing ſecretary of ſtate at Hayes. 
Ca uendiſb Square. A conference was 
held here laſt Wedneſday by ſome illuſ- 


rious perſonages, whoſe names we muſt 


not preſume to print at length, Mon- 
ſeur M-, the Baron K- pn, the 
Duke of N—e, and the Duke of C- l- d. 
They made ſome abſolutely neceſſary 


alterations in their plan of oppoſition. 


They ſent their thanks to the Marquis 


of G—y, for his promiſe of ſupporting 


the minority. They then drew up a 
manifeſto for the K. of Fruſſia, to be 
preſented to our court by his miniſter. 
Mayeralty Houſe. John W. Ss, Eſq; 
came before me, and made oath, on a 
volume of North Britons, that, on the 
day upon which the Doke of N- re- 


ſigned, he ſaw ali the miniſterial virtues 


take their flight from St. James's. Be- 


ing endowed by nature with a kind of 
double viſion, and an happy faculty of 
iceing different objects at the ſame time, 
he ſaw them divide and wing their way _ 
towards Kent and Suſſex. Fo the lat- 
ter of theſe countries flew the ſcience 


of promiſing and forgetting; of levees 
and elections; the ready invention af 
caſual reſources and ſhort expedients. 
They were led by temerity, prec jpitat! bo 
on, and the ſpirit that — in the 


perplexity of» the underſtanding, and 
the hurry of the imagination. 
The other groupe took the ir progreſy 
towards Kent, Their flight was looſs 
and irregular. Sometimes they ſoared 
beyond the clouds ; then ſuddenly tell 
and hardly ſupported themſelves above 
the earth. Genius and parts, a ſpirit 
of enterprize and expedition, were þ 
among the principal figures, and eaſily Þ 
diſtinguiſhed, They were generally gel 
by a very vigorous imagination, and! 
la hs unhappily, by paſſions, of“ 
two bold a wing, From thence, the Þ : 
wildneſs andwirregularity of their flight; Þ 
T' hey ſettled after much unſteady wal. 
dering at Hayes. : 
| Fur al. corum me, W. B-d. 3 
Witneſs preſent, Sir J=s H-. 
His mark,. 
Redeynt Saturnia regna : 
Td, 
The golden age of parties. : 
All tne late reſigners inſtantly to ſh 
reſtored. The Duke of N. to be , 
pointed governor of North America 
where his ſuperior knowledge of the g 
ography of that great continent ny | 
extend itſelf over two millions of mils. 
John W=—=s, Eſq; to reconcile hol ; 
to the preliminaries, that have diſembs 
died his Buckinghamſhire regimen 
is appointed major-domo to his Grace. 
Lord H- cke, our Britiſh Ariſtida 
in conſideration of his poverty, is to 
conlecrated Biſhap of Oſnaburgh, as 
have a promiſe of the firſt Vacant gis 
ribband. 
The Marquis of Rm is to be l 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Mr. H—W 
continues in his employment, and 
appointed Mr. B-—ke lus private {ec 
tary. 4 
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from the UNIVERSAL Musz u 
The Gardeners Kalendar for Mari 1 
Work to be dent in the Kitchen Ga]. 


HE weather is now genen 
IJ. unſettled; ſometimes dry *W 


Frofty, at others cold 44 wet, “ 


* 


and forms of hail, and ſtrong winds ; a 
if diligent attendance upon the hot-beds 
Teſs or cucumbers and melons 18 abſolutely 
ools KT neceſſary : if your beds have much de- 
are} KT clined in their heat, add a lining of 
fell, new horſe dung round the ſides, and 
bone cover the glaſſes with mats every night; 
pirit Þ in the day they muſt have freſh air when- 
verre! ever the weather permits. Sow cab- 
eaſily [2 bages, ſavoys, and red cabbages for 
el next winter's uſe ; plant out your cau- 
„ ant liflower plants remaining in the winter 
1s, of beds for the general drop; and cauli- 
>, the T flower plants raiſed the laſt month ſhould 
fizit, now be pricked out upon freſh hot-beds 
Wal; 3 to bring them forward 5 when the wea- 


ther is mild, the covers ſhould be taxen 


off, they ſhould be only covered in the 
. 3 night or bad weather. Plant beans and 


allet herbs every week; and ſow celery 
[Herd toward the end of this month, to 
y tobe ſucceed that ſown in February. Sow 

be h parſneps, carrots, onions, leeks, beets, 
mericy|Wborage, bugloſs, burnet, dill, fennel, 
the ge Ichervil, ſmallage, Aliſanders, &c. ear- 
ent mi y in the month if the foil is dry, upon 
x mils moiſt ſoil ; the middle or latter end 


dle ha of the month is time enough. As the 
diſendo Reeds of dill, fennel, ſmallage, and 
gimcuſ liſanders, often miſcarry when ſown at 
Grace. his ſeaſon, in dry land they will ſucceed 
Arite nuch better when they are ſown in an- 
, is wi umn. The beginning of this month 
rgh, u arth up Alexanders to blanch them; 
ant ge n three weeks they will be fit for uſe, 


bis is the time for blanching dandeli- 
nz; plants may be procured from the 
Felds, and planted deep into the ground, 
is practiſed for endive ; it will in three 
eeks be fit for uſe. Yet ſow parſley, 
Errel, chervil, orach, fennel, marigolds, 
+ and ſpinach, if the ground is moiſt ; in 


5: Ich land this ſeaſon ig better than ear- 
Xx Slip and plant mint, tanſey, tar- 
[U 520M L 3gon, pennyroyal, chamomile, baum, 
+ Mart oy, ſage, rolemary, hyſſop, laven- 
er cotton, ſpike lavender, wormwood, 

1 Gark outhern-wood, thyme, and moſt other 
„ cen omatic plants, which now will take 


dot better than at any other time of 
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peas every fortnight, for a ſucceſſion of | 
them: ſow raGithes, ſpinach, and young 


je year. Slip the off-lets from the old much moiſture will rot them. 
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roots of ſkirrtes, and plant them in rows 
ten inches aſunder, and ſix inches diſ- 
tance in the rows ; in dry weather water 
them; but thele are ſeldom ſo good 
roots as thoſe raiſed from ſeed, Large 
lettuce plants which have ſtood the win- 
ter muſt be planted out into a more open 
expoſure ; a few being left at a proper 
diftance to furniſh the table early in the 
ſeaſon, Sow ciliſia, coſs, imperial, and 
other lettuces, in an open rich ſpot 
of ground, to ſucceed the laſt ſowing. 
About the middle of this month for 
aſparagus beds, being careful not ta 
hurt the crown of the roots; defer 
raking them till the beginning of next 

month. The beginning of this month 


ſow large rooted Dutch parſley, either in 


open beds or in drills a foot aſunder; 


when they are come up, thin them three _ 


or four inches apart in the rows. The 


latter end of this month you may plant 
new aſparagus beds if the ground be 


dry; it wet it will be better the begin- 
ning of next month. Radiſhes and 
ſpinach ſown in January, and the be- 
ginning of February ſhould be hoed, 
leaving them five inches aſunder; this 
ſhould be done in dry weather. Make 
hot - beds for cucumbers, melons, pur- 
flane, &c. to {ſucceed thoſe made the 
former month; the end of the month _ 
ſow cucumber and melon ſeeds, to ridge 
out under bell or hand glaſles for the 
principal crop. Sow ſeeds of Capſicum 
for pickling, alſo tomatos for ſoups 
upon a hot-bed ; toward the end of the 
month, a few ſeeds of Indian creſs 
ſhould be ſown upon a very moderate 
hot-bed, to bring a few plants forward, 
where their flowers are wanted early. 
Dreſs artichokes, leave only two of the 
cleareſt and beſt ſituated plants upon 
each root to bear, ſlip the reſt off; the 
beſt of which may be now planted ta 
make a new plantation. Sow car- 
doons upon a bed of rich light earth, 
pretty thin, keep them clear from weeds ; 
in dry weather they muſt he watered, 
The latter end of this month put ſome 
kidney-beans in warm borders defended 
from cold, but not in wet weather; too 
Sow 
| ſweet» 


do well, 
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feet · marjoram, thyme, hyſſop, and o- 
ther tender aromatic plants, upon a dry 
warm ſoil. Sow young ſallet herbs twice 
a week, as creſſes, muſtard, rape, radiſh, 
&c. upon warm borders ; the latter end 


| of the month they will 40 better. in 3 


more open expoſure. Part roots of chives, 
plant them in a ſhady ſituation to in- 
creaſe them; eſchallions may alſo be 
parted at this ſeaſon. . Plant rocambole 


and m_— and the beginning of the 


month tranſplant leeks for ſeed near a 
hedge to a good expoſure, The end of 


this month ſow purflane upon warm 


ders in the common ground); it will 
provided the ſeaſon proves 
warm and y. Sow turneps .upon an 

ſpot to come early. Sow the ſeeds 
of finnochia in drills made about a foot 
aſunder, thinly ſcattered over about half 
an inch thick. This ſhould have a rich 


| light foil, otherwiſe it will not ſucceed 


well. The end of this month ſow hemp, 
Hax, white, Dutch, and red clover, 
ſaint-foyn, and lucern, the ſeaſon fa- 


_ vourable, otherwiſe defer it a little long- 


er. This is the ſeaſon for ſowing of 


| barley and March rye. In dry weather 
you may Tow rowl wheat. Sow rounci- 


val and grey peas, for the full crop, in 
the open fields ; peas ſown the former 
months, and come up, ſhould be gently 
earthed, and the ground hoed in dry 
weather. Sow carrots in the open fields 
for feeding of ſheep, now practiſed by 
ſome of the moſt knowing farmers : one 
acre of carrots will fatten more ſheep 
than three acres of turneps ; as carrots 
are fown in the ſpring, they are not li- 


able to the fly, as is the caſe of turneps. 


Products of the Kiteben- Garden. 
Winter ſpinach, cabbages and ſa voys, 
fprouts, broccoli, coleworts, borecole, 
red beets, chard beets, cardoons, carrots, 
parſneps, turneps, potatoes, Jeruſalem 
artichokes, celery, endive, and young 
fallet herbs ;.u upon hot- beds, cucumbers, 


: aſparagus, peas, kidney-beans, purſlane, 


&c. On warm borders, mint, tarragon, 
tanſy, and clary, with ſage, parkey, 
marigolds, burnet, ſarrel, hyſſop, win- 


ter ſavory, roſemary, baum, and other 


Eins of pot herbs. 
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culated laſt ſummer, leaving four inche ] 


_ underſtood of dwarf trees. Dig and 3 


Wark to be done in the Fruit- Gard, 
Finiſh pruning all tender fruit trees 8 

as peaches, apricots, nectarines, &e, 
their buds, by this time, (the ſpring 
mild) will be very turgid, and in dan, 
ger in nailing the branches. The prun. 
ing ang nailing of the trees done, the © 
ground ſhould be dug about their rom 
to looſen it, and deſtroy the weeds, © 
When the trees are in bloſſom, the wea. 
ther very ſharp, and the nights froſty, E 
cover them with mats, canvas, or reed; 
theſe ſhould be taken off when the wen 
ther is mild. In very dry ſeaſons ſprin. 
kle water gently over the branches of | 
fruit trees, this muſt be performed with | 
great caution. Yet tranſplant fru 
trees upon a moiſt ſoil. This is the prin. 
cipal month tor grafting fruit trees, be. 
ginning with the early kinds, ſuch y 
come firſt out in bloſſom, and ending 
with apples, which are ſome of tte 
lateſt in coming out; this muſt be per. 
formed earlier or later, according to the 
ſeaſon. Cut off the heads of ſtocks ino. 


above the bud to attract the ſap. Dre 
and freſh earth beds of ſtrawberrie, | 
pulling off their ſtrings, and clearing 
them from weeds ; dig between the row 
of raſpberries (not before done) male } 
the ground clean and looſen it. Fruit 
trees planted the laſt autumn, with head 
intire, ſhould be headed down to three I 
or four eyes; be careful not to diſtur 
their roots: cover the groundwith mulch, 
or green ſward, the gratis downward 
Trees grafted the former ſpring, yet e. 
maining in the nurſery, ſhould be ſhort 
ened to four or five eyes, this is to e 


clear the ground between goolberris 
and currants. | 
Fruits in Prime, or not lafting. : 
Pears ; bergamot, bugi, Saint My: F 
tial, winter boncretien,, double fleur A 
royal d'hyver, bezy de chaumonteli, g 
lamozelle; and for baking, the cadil· 
lack, Parkinſon's warden, union or oy 
ering, with ſome others. Apple 
Loan's permain, nonpareil, golden ru 
ſet, Pile's ruſſet, Wheeler's ruſſet, Kent 
iin pippin, Holland pippin, French pri 
ph 


SE INIT. N T8 RO 
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n WW pin, pomme Capi, ſtone pippin, John 
ee, apple, with ſome others. 

Ke. Work to be done in the Flo ꝛwber-Garden. 
ing Tranſplant moſt ſorts of fibrous-root- 
an. ed plants, as carnations, pinks, ſweet 
n. Williams, roſe campions, lychniles, 
tie thrift, aſters, golden rods, perennial 
oon ſun-flowers, Canterbury, bells, peach- 
eds. : Jeay2d bell-flower, French honeyſuckles, 
wee © daiſies, buphthalmuis, leucanthemums, 
olty, | columbines, hieraciums, hepaticas, frax- 
ech; inellas, ragged robin, wholeſome wolfs- 
wer. pane, with many other ſorts; if the ſo] 
prin- de dry, it would be much better done 
es of In the autumn. Stir the earth of boi ders 
with and beds of flowers planted at Michael- 
frut nas, with a narrow trowel ; be careful 
prin» © pot to injure the roots, nor the flower 
„ be:. puds, which begin to appear. Choice 
chu Pyacinths, anemonies, ranunculuſes, and 
nding Julips, will now begin to ſhew their 
t the Yower buds, they ſhould be covered 


Pith mats in bad weather. 
Pou'd be ſmall ſticks put down by the 
ots of the fine hyacinths to ſupport 
diem. Plant ſome roots of common 


Dres ouble anemonies to flower late; if the 
errics, raſon prove dry, refreſh them with wa- 
earing r, or they will not ſucceed well. Boxes 
e rom kd pots with ſeedling auriculas ſhould 
mate dow be placed in a ſhady ſituation : re- 

Frut BFch them with water in dry weather, 
1 heats t very gently, Pots of choice auricu- 


o thret Ys muſt be taken care of, to protect 
diſtud 

mulch, N Mehts: alſo refreſh them with water in 
nward, y weather, but do not let the wet get 
s the center of the plants, leſt it in- 
e the flower ſtems. Dig the ground 
LS wilderneſs quarters, if not done the 
Emer month; in doing this there ſhould 
reat care taken not to cut or 1njure 
EE roots of flowers planted between 
n. Give freſh earth to carnations 
Ented out at Michaelmas, taking part 


le fleut BEE the earth out of the pots. Pots of 
nontel, Buble roſe campions, campanulas, ſcar- 
„e calle BW lychniſes, &c. planted at Michael- 
or pick B+, ſhould be picked from all dead 
Apples) ves and filth, and the earth on the, 


den ru: WW of the pots taken out, and the pots 


t, Ken 75 led with rich earth. Clean flower 
nch PP BE” 4d borders,” genily {tir tlie futlace 
PR | | 
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honey ſuckles, ſtock-gilliflowers, wall- 


There primroſe, Greek valerian, pyramidal 


em from blighting winds and froſty 


of the ground to clear off moſs, &c. The 
latter end of this month ſow the ſeeds of 
all hardy annual flowers in the borders of 
the pleaſure- garden; ſuch as flos Adonis, 
Venus looking-glaſs, Venus navelwort, 
ſweet ſcented pcas, tangier-peas, Lobel's 
catchfly, large double poppy, dwarf 
lychnis, dwart annual ſtock, candy tuft, 
oriental mallow, lavateras, ketmia veſi- 
caria, convolvulus minor, convolvulus : 
major, ſweet ſultans, annual ſun-flower, 
naſturtium indicum, dwarf poppy, with 
many others. Sow the ſeeds thin in, 
little patches, to remain; they ſhould 
be thinned ; theſe ſorts do not ſucceed 
well tranſplanted. Sow the ſeeds of 
many kinds of biennial and perennial 
plants in your flower nurſery, to ſupply 
the flower-garden the following year; as 
columbines, Canterbury bells, French a 


flowers, ſweet Williams, pinks, tree 


campanula, ſingle ſcarlet lyclinis, ſingle 

roſe campion, ſingle catchfly, veronicas, 

with ſome others. On a moderate hot-. 

bed ſow the ſeeds of marvel of Peru, 
French marigold, female balſamine, Af- 
rican marigold, convolvulus major, cap- 
ſicums, ſtramoniums, Indian pink, ſweet. 
ſultan, pomum amoris, or love apple, i 
tree amaranthus,. purple amaranthus, ö 
or love lies a- bleeding, and many other 
ſorts indifferent hardy, Make freſn 
hot-beds for choice annual plants ſown 
the former month ; let the earth upon 
theſe beds be very good, otherwiſe your. 
plants will not thrive. When the heat 
of the beds is moderate, the plants. 
ſhould be placed in them at proper diſ-, 
tances ; refreſh them with water as they 
ſhall require. The end of the month, 
the ſeaſon mild, inclinable to wet, tranſ- 
plant moſt ſorts of evergreens, as hollies, 
yews, phillyreas, alaternuſes, bays, mag- 
nolias, cypre(s, cedars of Libanus, ever- 
green caſſine, ciſtuſes of all the ſorts. 
moontrefoil, &c. with many kinds of 
exotick trees, cover the ground with 
mulch after they are planted ; if this? 
month be cold, and north or eaſt winds 
rain, With dry weather, wait till next: 
monch. The jeeds of the arbutus or 
3 | "TEA 
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ſtrawberry trees may be ſown on a mode - 
Tate hot-bed. Sow the ſeeds of firs, 
"pines, bays, cedars, alaternuſes, phil- 


lyreas, and other evergreen or hardy ex- 


otick trees, in places expoſed only to 
the morning ſun; if the place it wet raiſe 
the borders ſo much above the level, as 


not to have any water remain upon the 
ſurface, cover the ſeeds with light earth; 


If the ſeeds of moſt of theſe ſorts of trecs 
are ſown upon a very moderate hot-bed, 

It will be a more ſure method of raifing 
the plants, and it will greatly forward 


_ their growth. When the plants appear 


admit the free air at all times in favour- 
able weather. | 


Plants in Flower inthe Pleafure-G . 5 


Crocuſes of various ſorts, double ſnow- 
drop, large early ſnow- drop, feveral 
forts of narciſſuſes, Perſian iris, double 
pile wort, daffodils of ſeveral ſorts, ſpring 
eyclamen, early tulips, crown imperialis, 
| hyacinths of ſeveral ſorts, fennel-leaved 
perennial Adonis, ſome anemonies, vi- 
olets, hepaticas, wall flowers, alyſſon, 


perennial fumitary, primroſes, polyan- 


thuſus, daiſies, dens canis, muſcari, hol- 


low root, hermodactyl, ſpring colchi- 
cum, auriculas, heart's-eaſe or panſies, 


roſe-root, wood anemonies, hellebores, 
perennial navelwort, blue mountain 
ſaxifrage, Spaniſh white ſedum, Vene- 
tian vetch, yellow ſtar flower, with 
ſome others. 

Medicinal Plants which may now be ga- 
thered of Uſe. 
Brooklime, elder buds, nettle tops, 
colts-foot flowers, noble liverwort, prim- 
roſe, violet, rue-leaved whitlow-graſs, 
watercreſs, and, toward the end of the 

| month, poplar bud. 165 
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From the 8 Mus gun. 
The Story of Florio and Monimia. 
| 70 the PRINTER, 


. 


Am at this inſtant one of the un- 
hapmeſt men in the wortd, Read 
my ſtory with gttention, and pity me. 1 


* 
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ment of my mother, whoſe miſtaken | 


father had placed me five years befor ? 
| his death, and inftead of encouraging 


wig maker and milliner were very fe. 


ung. 


deſerve your compaſſion, becauſe I a 
a ſincere penitent. When I entered i 
the fourteenth year of my age, my fath 
died, and left me wholly to the manage. 


fondneſs for me laid a foundation fer 
the diſquietudes I now feel. She toc; Þ 
me, Sir, immediately from a reputah}, 
and well. conducted ſchool, at whict ny 


me to proſecute thoſe ſtudies, in which! 
had made conſiderable progreſs, on f 
contrived how to humour and divert ny, 
As I had not a very robuſt conftituticy x 
ſhe imagined that my eyes might be hu; 
by poring over books, and that a c 
application to them would throw me in» 
a conſumption. ** Let thoſe ſtudy, lai 
ſhe, who want to make their fortung; 
you have no occaſion to trouble your. 
ſelf about muſly volumes. By tl 
means my mind was uncultiyated ; bu 
nothing was negle&ed that could gn 
me the external accompliſhments of. 
gentleman, Dancing-maſters, fencing. 
maſters, and muſic-maſters, continual 
attended me, and the taylor, the per. 


quently conſulted about my education, 
My whole employment was to pay viſt 
with my mama, and to go with her v 
plays, operas, maſquerades and aflen-W 
blies. Near out country-ſeat lived 
gentieman, bleſt with an eaſy fortuti 
and one child, the beautiful Vain . 
who was deſervedly the darling of IM 
heart, for ſhe poſſeſt every qualification 
that can render a woman lovely. lM 
mother died the ſummer I was ninctec 
and as our family were juſt then cont 
to — Hall, they invited her to ſpend 1M 
few months there, in order to miticatM 
her grief, whilſt her father was oblig L 
to be in London about ſome affairs 
conſequence. As there had been a loi; 
'Intimacy between the two families, WM 
left his daughter with great 
tisfaction, and ſhe herſelf was well 11 
ed to ſtay with us. TI had not ſec "Wl 
a year before this invitation; and cou 
not help thinking ker exquiſitely chart 
dle was not quite lixtcen, , 


et”; 


Ty FR 7 
inte for wit and beauty, “ beggar'd all de 


the: g ſcription.“ Her ſable drefs, together 
age. 1 with an unalfefted melancholy for the 
ike EZ Jos of a valuable parent, {erved only to 
\ 9; heighten her charms, and to inſpire at 
tog! once both love aud pity. A month, 


tabe however, glided away, before I preium- 
kn; ed to ſpeak to her on the ſubject of love, 
elo! and even then I diſcloſed my paſhon 
ene nh great heſitation, She was not leſs 
11S confuled, but told me with bluſhing 


only checks and faultring accents, that ſhe 


t we. E mutt not think of love ſo ſoon. 


* 
wa WE much, that I took every opportunity to 
\ Cig* EX convince her of the ardor and ſincerity 
deim! ot my paflion. She liitened to me ca- 
v erb, and ſoon gave me leave to afk her 


WE tather's conſent at his return, Till that 


tunes: 
could be obtained, we agreed. to keep 


3 thi S matters as private as poihble, The old 

| - br geotleman's affairs detained him longer 

d cine Wy chan he thought they would, and we 
« of a vent on in this way near four months, 
-ncing az infinitely happy in each others company, 
anus, ull one Sunday in the afternoon a letter 

e pem. (came to let her know, that her father 

ery fre E would be at his own houſe on the Thurſ- 

\cation day following, and that he expected to 
ay w find her there. This intelligence alarm- 
1 her un ed us, and made us contrive what courie 
| aſſem to ſteer on ſo critical an occaſion, for 
lived iy mother began to grow ſuſpicious, 

fortuna we were afraid ſhe would, for ſome 

lon ima brlrate reaſons, prevent the match. 

g of hi During the warm weather we had our 
: feation BP erviews in the garden, after the fa- 

y. k iy were alleep, almoſt every night.! 

nincteb at when the evenings grew wet and 

en cou old, 1 gained her permiſſion to come 

ſpend 4 2 tly to her chamber: a ſcheme that 

mitica very practicable, becauſe it was not 

; bfg from my own, and becauſe nobody 

alf;irsC . y in it, but her own ſer vant, who was 


er bedtellow, and intircly in my in- 
lies, ret. At one of theſe midnight meet- 
great l ss | received from her ſo many proofs 
cel pes ber affection and eſteem, that I be- 


Las = 
en 2 100 


t ſeen d her with unuſual ecſtacy, with rap- 
why ol re inexpreiſible. I ſeized the dear, 
y chant mocent, ſweet bluſhing creature in 


arms, and bote her fruggliog to 


hs bed > ſhe thruſt Ilie kram be with a 
You. II. 


Kteen, bs 


This. 


EZ tivoorable anſwer tranſported me ſo 
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reſolute air, and; riſing in confuſion; 
aſked me what I meant.—I could not 
make a reply, but re-attempted to pull 
her down on the bed-fide by me. She 
ſtarted again from me with a vigorous 
ſpring, and thus, with ſwimming eyes, 
accolted me : “% For heaven's ſake, 
* Sir, leave me this moment - leave me 
to myſelt, I conjure you. I am too 
well convinced you do not love me. 
for if you did, you would not ſeek 
my ruin—,” I was rouzed by this 
keen reproach, flung myſelf at her feet, 
and implored her in the hambleſt poſ- 
ture to forgive my preſumption, which 
was occaſioned by exceſs of love. 1 
told her allo, that a union of hearts 
made a marriage, and not merely the 


' outward ceremony : and that ſhe was as 


fully mine in the fight of her Creator; 
as if an archbiſhop had performed the 
office. At the cloſe of this ſpeech, 1 
kiſſed her hand, intreated her to kneel 


down by me, pulled out of my pocket 


a common-prayer book, and read the 
matrimonial ſervice, She repeated her 
part after me. And we both ſwore in 
the moſt ſolemn manner to confirm our 


vows before the world in a month at 


fartheſt, - When this was done, I put 
out the light, and partly by perſuaſion, 
partly by force, ſpent the remainder of 
the night in her embraces. 

N obe concluded in our next. 
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From the UNIVERSAL Muszun. 


The T H E AT R E. 


The Riſe and Progreſs of the Englim 


Stage. 


T HE true drama in England was 
revived by Shakeſpear, Fletcher, 


and Johnſon; and many of Shakeſpear's 
and Johnſon's pieces were firſt ated by 


theſe cempanies. Beſides theſe, the 
Queen alſo, at the requeſt of Sir Fran- 
cis Walfngham, eſtabliſned twelve of 
the principal players of that time, with 
handſome ſalaries, under the name of 
her Majeſty's company of comediang 
There were the common 

8 players 


and ler vauts. 


—— 


during his majeſty pleaſure. 
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players, who exhibited at the places al- 


ready mentioned, who were no other- 
wile formed into companies than our 
preſent ſtrollers, no company conſiſting 


long of the ſame perſons; and there 


were alſo many companies of players, 
retained by noblemen, who acted not 
only privately in their lord's houſes, but 
publickly under licence and protection. 
Shakeſpear himſelt belonged to the com- 
pany that uſually performed at the Globe 


on the Bank Side, where his plays alſo 


were repreſented ; and in the year 1603, 
the firſt year of the reign of K. James I. 
a licence was granted, under the privy 
feal, to Shakeſpear, Fletcher, Burbage, 
Hemmings, Conde}, Kempe, and others 
his fellow. comedians, to act plays, not 
only at their uſual houſe, the Globe, 
but in any other part of the kingdom, 
Burbape 
was the Betterton, and Kempe the Noaks 
of that age : Burbage was the original 
Richard the third, in which he greatly 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf; and Kempe was 


mimitable in the part of the Clown ; 
the comic character of that time; with 


| theſe there was alſo Allen, the founder 
of Dulwich college : 


two ſuch actors as 
Allen and Burbage, ſaid the wits of 
that age, no other age mult hope to ſee, 


Hemmings and Condel were alſo emi- 


nent; Hemmings in tragedy, and Con- 
del in comedy : and theſe were the editors 
of the firit edition of Shakeſpear's works 


in folio, printed in 1623, ſeven years 
after his death. 


There was allo at this 
time one Lowin, who is ſaid to have 
been the original Hamlet, and Henry 
the Eighth ; and, from obſerving whole 


manner, Sir William Davenant inſtruct- 


ed Beiterton. During the whole reign 
of james the Firſt, the theatre was in 


great proſperity and reputation, drama» 


ticauthorsabounded, andevery year pro- 
duced a number of new plays; it became 
a faſhion for the nobility to celebrate 


their weddings, birth davs, and other 


occaſions of rejoicing with maſks and 
znterludes, which were exhibited with 
Turpribng expence ; our great architect, 
Inigo Jones, being frequently employed 
to furniſh decor atious, with all the luxu: 


let cloth, with a proper quantity of lace 


acted at the Red Bull, 


court ſupported both theſe companies ij 
being frequently preſent at their repre 


complaints, were generally ended by te : 


' ſtage, the characters of women having 
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riance of his invention, and magnificene, 
of his art. The King and his lords, 
and the Queen and her ladies frequen 
performed in theſe maſks at court, and 
the nobility at their private houſes; nor 
was any public entertainment thought 
compleat without them. This taſte for 
theatrical entertainments continued dur. 
ing great part of the reign of Ki 
Charles the Firſt ; but in the year 16;,, 
it began to be oppoſed by the Puritan 
from the preſs; and the trouble that 
ſoon after followed intirely ſuſpends 
them till the reſtoration of King Char 
the Second, in 1660. The King, at hi 
reſtoration, gianted two patents, one to 
Henry Killegrew, Eſq; and the other tg 
Sir William Davenant, and their bein 
and aſſigns, for forming two diſtind 
companies of comedians: Killegren! 
were called the King's ſervants, and Da. 
venant's the Duke's company. About 
ten of the company called the King:! 
ſervants were on the royal hovſhold eſt. 
bliſhment, having each ten yards of ſcar. 


allowed them for liveries, and in their 
warrants from the Lord Chamberlin, 
they were {tiled Gentlemen of the great 
chamber. The King's company ful 
then removed to 
a new built play-houſe in Vere-ftreet by 
Clare-Market ; here they continued i 
year or two, and then removed to tlie 
Theatre Royal in Drury-lane, which 
was probably erected about this tin, 
and here they embelliſhed their repreſen 
tations, with ſcenes and machinery. Ti! 
Duke's company exhibited at a thea ÞM 
newly erected in Dorſet Gardens. Ti! 


ſentations, and took cognizance e 
of their private government, ſo that ther 
particular differences, pretenſions, OM 


King or the Duke's perſonal command 7 
or deciſion. Till this time no won 
had ever been ſeen upon the EngilM 


always been performed by boys, or your; 
men of an effeminate aſpect, which pie 
bably induced Shakeſpear to make "WM 
| | i 


BZ few of his plays depend upon female 
3 Characters, as they mult have been per- 


Gy, formed to great diſadvantage. The 
1 * Wu principal characters of his women are in- 
and 3 nocence and ſimplicity, ſuch are Deſ- 
NY BZ gdemona and Ophelia; and his ſpecimen 
git of fondneſs and virtue in Portia, is 
for WE very ſhort. But the power of real and 
dur. beautiful women was now added to the 
* EZ ſtage; and all the capital plays of Shake» 
11 


m | ſpear, Fletcher, and Ben Johnſon, were 
divided between the two companies, by 


that [23 their own alternate Thoice, and the ap 
nced EZ probation of the court. The King's 
arle ſervants ſeem to have been allowed to 
at his be the beſt company ; and when the va- 
ne to 


5 | riety of plays began to be exhauſted, they 


er to WE grew the greater audiences. Davenant, 
bein E therefore, to make head againſt them, 
iſtind freſt added ſpectaele and muſic to action, 
Wi BT and introduced a new ſpecies of plays, 
d Da- EE ſince called dramatic operas; among 
woot WY theſe were, the Tempeſt, Pſyche, and 
Ling! Lirce; which, with many others, were 
os ſet off with the moſt expenſive decorati- 
T iCal - WE 


ons of ſcenes and habits, and with the 


of hee beſt voices and dancers. The moſt ce- 

n thei EZ lebrated players of this time were Hart, 
erlain, Mohun, Burt, Lacy, Chin, and Shut- 

e gel WY terel, who were honoured with the ſame 

yy fuk extravagant encomiums, in the times of 
ei. ES thoſe who ſucceeded them, as Betterton 

reert h, : 


_ and Montfort were in the time of Booth 
inued 1 


FE and Wilks, and as Booth and Wilks are 
oy in the times of their ſucceſſors. - Theſe 
which Ws | 


"WE were, moſt of them, in the King's 
* wy company; and the public, being at 
>preſen- Ws 


1 length ſatiated with the ſinging and 
$4 x dancing exhibited by the Duke's, as 
, theatre 


8. . 4 entertainments which they ſuperceded, 
ances le patentees of both, in the year 1684, 
Ir 109” i by the King's advice, which perhaps. was 


ce eie conſidered as a command, united their 
hat tier intereſts and companies into one, exclu- 
1005, a five of all others: but this union was ſo 
ed by _ BY much in favour of the Duke's company, 
omme i that Hart left the ſtage upon it, and 
0 wo Mophun ſurvived not long after. As 
1 only one theatre was now in poſſeſſion of 
1 


me town, the united patentees impoſed 


ne 123 F 
any L their own terms upon the actors; the 
hic | profits of the houſe were divided into 
fei 
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they had been with the more rational 


theatre. 
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twenty ſhares, ten of which the propri- 
etors kept for their own uſe, and the o 
ther ten they divided among the actors, 
in ſuch proportions as they thought e- 
qual to their merit. This was the ſtate 
of the theatre till the year 1690, the 2d 
of King William the Third, when the 
play began at four o'clock ; and, we 
are told, the ladies of faſhion uſed to 


take the evening air in Hyde-Park, atter 


the repreſentation ; by which it appears, 
that the exhibitions were in ſummer toc 
The principal actors were Betterton, 

Montfort, Kynaſton, Sandford, Nokes, 


Underhill, and Leigh, commonly called 


Tony Leigh; the actreſſes were, Mrs. 
Betterton, Barry, Leigh, Butler, Mont- 
tort, and Bracegirdle ; and to this com- 
pany, in this year, old Cibber was ad- 
mitted as a performer in the loweſt rank. 
It was a rule with the patentees, that no 
young perſon, who offered himſelt as an 
actor, ſhould be admitted into pay, till 
after at leaſt half a year's probation 
and Cibber waited full three quarters of 
a year, before he was taken into a ſalary 
of 10s. a week. This company con- 
tinued together till about the year 1694, 
when the patentees, having expended 
great ſums upon the Propheteſs, and 
King Arthur, two dramatic operas, 
thought fit to reduce the pay of the ac- 


tors, upon whom they now leſs depended 


for ſupport, that they might be better 
able to anſwer the exorbitant demands 
of ſingers and dancers: this attempt pro- 
duced an affociation of the principal per- 
formers with Betterton at their head, a- 
gainſt the patentee ; ſeveral perſons of 
the higheſt diſtinction eſpouſed their 
cauſe; and ſometimes, in the circle, en- 
tertained the King with the ſlate, of the 
Befterton, and his party, at 
length obtained an audience of his Ma- 
jeſty, who graciouſly diſmiſſed them, 

with an aſſurance of relief and ſupport, 

and ſoon atter empowered a ſclect nuin- 
ber of them to act in a ſeparate theatre 
tor themſelves. When this licenſe was 
obtained, many people of quality came: 
into a ſublcription for building a theatre 
within the walls of the Tennis Court in 

L:ncoln's-Inn Fields. This new thea- 


8 2 tre 
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tre was opened in the middle of the 
ſummer of 1695, by the old actors, 
with a new comedy of Mr. Congreve's, 
called Love for Love. 
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From the UNI REAL enen. 


4 practicable Met hol of eſc ping a ſud- 
d.n Fire, 


11 O the upper part of a window- 
frame drive a ſtaple, or ſcrew in an 
Iron bolt with an eye. 
blocks with two or three pullies in each, 
(which may be had cheap at any ſap 
block maker's), paſs a rope thro” each 
pulley, of a length ſufficient to reach 
the ground, from the top of the window, 
Provide alſo a ſtrong bag. or ſack, of a- 
bout four feet deep, and eighteen inches 
wide, with a wooden bottom, and a few 
hoops to keep the ſack open, as in a 


Provide two 
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he gone, than, after a long harangue 
upon his politeneſs, generoſity and ati. 
bility, ſhe aſked her niece, how fhe 
ſhould like ſuch a rich gentleman for 3 
huſband ? to whom the other replies, 
ſhe had not yet entertained any thought 

of marrying, but that when ſhe did, ſbe 


ſhould endeavour to match with one tha. 
was more ſuitable to her years; for that 
the gentleman whom her aunt. ſpoke of 


was too much advanced in age to pu 
up with the follies of a young wife. — 


Well, but niece, ſays Mrs. Villiard, thy 


I ſhould not adviſe your tying your. 
ſelf to an elderly gentleman, yet ſup. 
poſing that he had ſuch an inclination 
to you as ſhould induce him to main. 
tain you like a gentlewoman, and make 
you a handſome proviſion for life, do 
you think that you could not bring your. 
ſelf to live happily with him, and ſub. 
mit a little to his humours for ſuch 2 
fine recompence ; pray, what can one 


of your high breeding, with no fortune, 
expect better? — Oh 1! dear aunt, an. 
ſwered Arabella, I don't underſtaud 
what you mean by a proviſion and main- 


hoop- petticoat. when an unhappy oc- 
caſion requires the uſe of theſe, let the 
hook of the upper block be hung in the 
ſtaple ; then the party muſt ſtand on the 
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wooden bottom, and draw the ſack up 
about them, and hang the ſtring of the 
ſack on the hook of the under block, 
when any perſon may, with tne greateſt 
eaſe and ſafety, let them down to the 
ſtreet; 5 and, drawing up the (ack again, 
may in like manner let down a whole 
family, women, children, ſick, old and 
infirm; and, at laſt, lower himſelf down, 
by only bolding the ame rope in his 
own hand. 
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From the Lavizs Magazine. 


| Aa venus of . Arabella R——7, 


CON Ad 


FTE R dinner Mr. D—z taking 

his leavs of Arabella and her 

punt, withdrew ; as the latter bad atlur- 

ed him ſhe would take the opportunity 
that very afternoon, ot opening the 

matter to her niec: 

4 yoout as hey word; ter no i0oner was 


grandeur. 


Mrs. Villiard was. 


tenance, but if the gentleman is pleaſed 
to caſt his eyes upon me for a miſtreß, 
I affure you he will be very much di. 
appointed ; believe me, I ſhall never 
ſacrifice my vutue either to riches ct 
Mrs. Villiard continued te 
argue the point with her niece during 
the beſt part of the evening; in order 
as ſhe /aid, to tree her from the preju- 
dices of her country education, But 
indeed all that the old lady could argue 
had no more effect with Arabella, that 
only to cauſe her to burſt out in tears; 
aſſuring her aunt, that ſhe was the [af 


woman whom ſhe could have thought 


would have mentioned any ſuch thing 
to her, 
Mr. D—7z came the next morning t0 


viit Mrs. Viiliard, who acquainted him 


with the ul fucceſs of her negotiation, 
They ſpent /ome time together in cor 
ſulting how ta bring the affair about; 
and at laſt it was determined between 
them, that if nothing could be done | 
fair means, he ſhould have recourſe t? 


torce; as the old lady judged that 10 


a | accomplitin 
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a, than 
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l thing 


rning t0 
ted him 
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in C0 
about; 
between 


done I | 
-ourſe tu 
that u 


m pliſkung 


Tho' Mr. 


EBcaving to her conſideration, the time 
nd place for perpetrating the black ſcene 
Erbich they had concerted. _ = 
EZ Belmour came to Townley's cham- 


z ers punctually at the hour that had been 


pppointed between them; from whence 
he, ſet out on a viſit to Mrs. Villiard's, 
nd found both the old lady and her 
* iece at home. Tho' as the former had 
4 ade ſuch a fine bargain with Mr. D-, 
be would very probably have given 
yrders to her ſervant for being deni- 
Ed, if ſhe had had any previous notice 
yr expectation of this viſit. However, 
he aſſumed a certain forced air of ci- 
Wility, very frequently practiſed in theſe 
Polite times, and defired the gentlemen 
J tay and drink tea with her and her 
Wicce, tho' very likely ſhe wiſhed every 
im might ſcald their throats. Tho' 
e company paſſed the time at the tea- 
Pole in only indifferent chat toge- 
er, yet Arabella from this further in- 
erbt into the manners, behaviour, and 
her perſonal accompliſhments of Bel- 
Pour, was become as much ena- 
Poured with him as he poſſibly could 
with her, and could very willingly 
are diſpenſed with the company of her 
ont, and Mr. Townley, to be enter- 


+ ined with Belmour's converſation, 
Fhich ſhe rightly imagined was under 
me conſtraint by their preſence. 

& Townley, tho' he had not conceived 
Web a tender affection for Arabella as 


Amour, yet his paſſion was wpore ting - 
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72 accompliſhing his ends this way, would 
BE: fallibly oblige her niece to accept any 
terms that he ſhould propoſe afterwards : 
but as a reward for her extraordinary 
leroice, in affording him a fair opportu- 
g Inity ot putting this deſign in practice, 
te made him engage, if he ſucceeded 
n his attempt, to make an addition of 
EZ: handſome gold watch of thirty guineas 
725 rice, to the former gratuity, which he 
had promiſed her before. 3 
. could not help thinking the old 
| May very exorbitant, yet the violence 
ol his appetite for poſſeſſing the beaute- 
EZous Arabella, would not permit him 
Jong to hefitate on her aunt's demands. 
Ale agreed to her terms, and departed; 


ed with jealouſy than the other's, and 
as he was naturally inclined to that 
preying diſeaſe, fo the leaſt object could 
not fail of exciting it in him, neither 
could the affectionate glances that were 
interchanged between the lovers over 
the tea-table, eſcape his obſervation. _ 
He alſo remarked, how readily Arabella 
came into Belmour's ſentiments, on every 
occaſion that offered, for his declaring 
them on any topic; and that ſhe took 
every opportunity of directing her diſ- 
courſe to Belmonr, without taking any 
other notice of himſelf than juſt what 


common civility obliged her to. 


This cool behaviour of Arabella 
chagrin'd him not a little, and tho? nei- 
ther of them had any opportunity of 
declaring their paſſion to her, as the 
aunt kept them company during the 
whole time of their ſtay, yet he imme- 
diately conceived ſuch a ſtrong averſion _ 
to Belmour, whom he looked upon as 
his rival, that he tryed all means to ſhun _ 
his company, and ſoon after took an 
opportunity of quarrelling with him, in 
ſuch a manner, as broke off all their 


former intimacy. Notwithſtanding which, 


Belmour did not entertain the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion either of Townley's paſſion, or 
jealouſy, and conſequently did not ima- 
gine that he was any obſtacle between 


himſelf and Arabella. 


Mrs. Villard, who was pretty well 
verſed in the ways of love, and gene- 
raliy obſerved very ſtriftly what paſſed 
between any perſons of different ſexes, 
could not poſlibly avoid making her re- 


marks on the change of countenances, 


language of the eyes, and all other lit- 


tle ſecret teſtimonies of affection that had 


paſſed between Belmour and Arabella 

at the laſt viſit, She knew perfectly 
well what a hard thing it was to con- 
ſtrain any one of her own ſex, and eſ- 


pectally ſuch a beautiful young perſon as 


Arabella, to act contrary to their incli- 
nations; and ſo many difficulties 6ccur- 


red to her imagination in putting tho 


deſign in execution, which ſhe and the 
Jew had concerted together, of forcing. 
Arabella to ſubmit to his deſires, that 
che reloived within herſelf, to make a- 
— — | nother 
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iy much the politer and 
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nother trial of what could be done 10 
fair perſuaſions. 

Therefore taking 5 an opportunity ſoon 
after the young gentlemen were gone, of 
ſounding Arabeila's inclination towards 
them, ſhe found that Belmour had ex- 
cited no ſmall emotion in the young la- 


dy's heart; and ſhe herſelf had collect- 


ed, as we ſaid before, trom her own 


_ obſervations during the late interview, 


that Beimour was very much enamour- 


ed with Arabella, Whereupon the crat- 
t, Mis. Villiard preſſed the matter fo 
home to her niece, that the la'ter could 


not help declaring to her, that ſhe 
thought Mr. Belmour to be the moſt a- 
greeable and civileſt behaved — 
man ſhe had ever ſeen. 

This unwelcome difcovery ſet the 


aunt upon her qmachinations how to 
circumvent ſuch a formidable rival, as 


young Belmour ſcemed to be, to the 
old Jew ; and was in hopes that the di- 


_ viding Arabella's inclinations between 


Belmour and Townley, would leave 


ſome room tor her friend Mr, D — 2. 


to obtain his ends. In order to this ſhe 


proceeded in the following manner; in- 
deed, Arabella, ſays ſhe, I am not at 


all ſurpriſed at the weakneſs of your 
judgment, when I conſider how young 
and unexperienced you are in the ways 


and appearances of men ; and the ſhort 


time you have been in this town to ob- 
tain any knowledge of the manners of 
Kt. But if I was as young and hand- 
ſome as yourſelf, and was left to my 
choice which of the two I ſhould chuſe 
for a lover, I ſhould ſurely give the pre- 
ference to Mr. Iownley, he is certain- 


his behaviour; and if I may judge by 


bis appearance, as he goes a great deal 


ner diefſed than Mr. belmour, ſo I 
apprehend him to be the veſt gentleman 
ot the two; therefore contequently the 
much fitter for any young woman ta 
Bx her hopes upcn, either in the way 
of matrimony or other wiſe.—— Tho', 
zndeed, to tell you my ſentiments plain- 
ly, 1 muſt own, that I cannot entertain 


any great opinion of either of them; 
as Four young Templers hate ſeldom 


gayer man in 


much to depend on, and generally an 
obliged to ſtudy the law for the acqu. 
fition of their tunes. | 

Indeed, it Arabella could have hen : 
induced by the old lady to judge of tha 
merit, or fortunes, by outſide apper 
ance,certainly Townley would have hea 
the moſt in her eſteem, for he alway 
went much mcre tawdry dreſt than Re. 
mour, and was not of ſuch a refer; 
diſpoſition as the latter, but rather x, 


bounded with too many pert airs; which | 
Arabella's aunt either miſtaken) Mm. 


willfully conſtrued into politeneſs, Thy 
as her deſign was different from inf. 
encing Arabella with a real good og. 
nion of either of them, the went «lf 
thus; but certainly niece, tho” you my 
have ever ſuch a ſtrong inclination fu 
either of theſe young gentlemen ; ye | 
as you cannot flatter yourſelf, as ya 
have no fortune, with the hopes of be 
coming his wife, I ſhould think, thi 
the living happily upon a handſome {ub 
ſiſtance, with ſuch a man as Mr. D-; 
would abundantly outbalance any e. 
pectations that you can entertain fron 
theie young ſparks, who, when the 
have obtained their ends, will, it isn. 
ry probable, leave you deſtitute on tit 
town, to ſhitt for yourſelf ; as, onth 
other hand, you would, at leaſt, hai 
a poſitive aſſurance of never meetty 
with ſuch a d ſaſter. 

Arabella paid a great deal of Atta 
tion to Ber aunt's fine harangue, and 
never once interrupted her till it un 
finiſhed: when ſhe replied, Inder 


aunt, I am very much ſurpriſed at you 


endeavouring to perſuade me to becom 
Mr. D—7's miſtreſs ; ſor that is wi 
I perceive to. be the drift of your 
curſe : but, though I have only a cou 
try education, which you think a gi 
diladvantage to me; yet, thanks totil 
education, madam, it bas ſo thorough 
ingraf'ed the love of virtue in my mi 
thai J would not be the miſtress, ei 
of the greateſt monarch, for hai b 
poiteflions. — And as for the ſa{pic 
that you throw out, of my bec om 
{ach to either of the two young gen 
urn, L allure y ou, madam. you do! 
a gi 


y ary 


yreat injury in harbouring any ſuch 
icqu. 


bought. —You talkagry heroically, in- 
eed, ſays the aunt ; certainly, child, 


* | g you uſed to read tragedies pretty AMY 
e country, for you expreſs yourſelt 
Pct Bobly : —— As for what I have urged 
e bea 1 1 ou to do about Mr. P- 2, your own 
„ 7 True intereſt was the only Wa ent 
bat made me open my lips about it; 
derne Put good council I find is generatly deſ- 
her a Pied. Here the aunt changed the dif- 
wha Wourſe, and ſoon after left the room. 
ny "RES We have before obſerved, that all in- 
: 1 10 ESmacy was broken off by Townley be- 
nin een him and Belmour ; and now they 
od op Pere both reſolved to make their ad- 
ent WS refſes to Arabella. The paſſion that 
ol mi eim our had conceived for her, was too 
10n t ore in its nature to admit of his en- 
n; Jes, rrtaining the leaſt thought of any thing 
ay nis charmer's prejudice. In a word, 


Ak, thun ; 
iK, Un be way, without any regard to the 


me tub K ference that might be between their 
. D rtunes; as he thought all ſuch defects 
any Pere amply ſupplied by her perſonal 
88 * rtections. But though Townley's paſ- 
15 . Ir for the young lady might be as vio- 
* 4 nt as Belmour's, yet it had not that 
| 2 5 ſcendency over his reaſon, as to make 
* n neglect what this repreſented to be 
mand e neceſſary qualification in a wite, 
lich was money; and this he looked 
e A . pon to be a moſt eſſential and neceſſary 
ok gredient n a partner for life. He 
-*\ it rl jooght that the felicity of either of the 
11 rions engaged could net laſt long with- 
an : t pecuniary ſupport and bis fortune 
% bean deo small for bim to think of en- 
\t is wh £ _mbring * with a wife, that ſhould 
your =; nothing but beauty with her for 
ly a col =. N of her and her offspring. 
1 f n order therefore to obtain a Know- 
ns toe 01 Arabella's circumſtances, he 
horough a I his man John, who was uled to 
my mM py maſter on feveral ſuch neceliary 
tre; ell 8 into Mrs, Vilhard's neigh- 
r hai i Roe, to gain him intelligence. 
- CaipicolM i truly aid-de-camp execuied his 
„ beconil mn ion very punctuaily ; for apply- 
os gen 5 himſelf to the next chandlen“ top, 
500 do | Sha the purchaſe of a [titie ſans, 
a git Keb, and ſuch like triſles, he bund 


* 


e was for obtaining her in an honou- 
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means to learn that Arabella had no for- 


tune of her own, notwithſtanding the _ 
gay appearance that ſhe made; but was 
entirely dependant on her aunt ; that 


ſhe came of a very good family, but 
her father dying worfe than nothing, 
had lett her, and ſeveral more children, 
quite deſtitute in the world; and that, 


had it not been for her aunt's generoſity 


and compaſſion,” the muſt have been 
ſtarving. This, and much more to the 
ſame effect, partly true and partly falſe, 
John picked out of the miſtreſs of the 
ſhop, who had learnt it from Mrs. Vile 
liard's maid, who was one of her con- 
ftant cuſtomers ; and with this news he 
haſted home to his maſter, _ 5 

Townley was very well pleaſed with 
the intelligence his ſergant had gained, 
as it gave him ſome hopes of obtaining 
Arabella, without the formalities of 


marriage. Accordingly he reſolved to 


addreis her upon a different footing 3 
for, to ſay the tiuth, he was too much 
a libertine, both in principle and prac- 
tice, to have any reliſh for matrimony, 


where he could by any means gratify his 


paſſion or appetite without it; although 
there had not been that grand impedi- 
ment, the want of fortune, in his way. 
But this, as we have ſaid before, was 
ſuch an invincible obſtacle to his enter- 
ing into the ſtate of wedlock, even with 
the moſt beautiful creature imaginable, 
that he could never find heart enough 
to get over it, : 5 
Soon after this diſcovery of the con- 
dition of Arabella's circumſtances, he 
took another opportunity of viſiting her; 
and, her aunt being gone out about 
ſome buſineſs, he had the fortune to find 
her alone. He therefore took this oc- 
caſion to make love to her with all the 
rhetoric he was maſter of, and would 
tain have perſuaded her to let him make 


the beſt uſe of. the preſent happy mo- 


ment, which he laid was deſtined for 
enjoyment ; but Arabella, as ſoon as 
ſhe perceived his deſign, reſiſted all his 


endeavours with that becoming virtue 


and modeity that was natural to her; 
till at lengt! he gren fo outrageous, that 
ſhe was liga to protelt ioiczunly, fle 

| ou. d 
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would call out for help if he proceeded 
any farther. This brought him again 
within the bounds of a decent decorum, 
and induced him to make many apolo- 
gies for the exceſs of his paſſion, which 
he urged had deprived him of his reaſon 
to ſuch a degree, that he was hardly ac- 
countable for any of his actions: and 
it was this frenay that had occaſioned 


"that tranſgreſſion in his behaviour to- 


wards her, which he begged her com- 
paſſion on his diſtraction to pardon him 
tor; vowing, that he would take par- 


ticular care never to tranſgreſs again in 


like manner. | 


She returned this, and many more 
ſuch fine ſpeeches, in as civil a manner 


as his abrupt behaviour would permit 
her to do ; but earneſtly deſired of him, 


that if he valued either her friendſhip 


or eſteem, that he would never fo groſly 
offend her again. This he promiſed 
with the moſt ſolemn proteſtation to ob- 
ſerve; and the aunt coming home, he 


was obliged to take his leave of her for 
that time, not a little chagrined at the 
_ diſappointment he had met with. 


Belmour would have been before hand 


with Townley in his viſit to Arabella, 
had he not received a letter from his 


father, which obliged him to go imme- 


diately about fifteen miles out of town 


to a gentleman's of their acquaintance, 
about ſome buſineſs of much importance, 
where he could not avoid ſpending a day 
or two ; but, on his return he went to 


| ſee her the next morning, whereas 
 Townley had been there the evening 


before. As the aunt was juſt ſet out 

for the city to meet with DP—2, in or- 

der to conſult oa the method for putting 

their deſign in execution, ſo he, alſo, 

had the opportunity of finding Arabella. 
[To be contiuued in our neæi. 
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From the Lavy's MAGAZINE. 


Continuation ef the THiftory of Lad 
Shelly. 


A the beginning of his ſpeech, all 


k ther eyes were foced on kim, but 


now another object commanded theiry, 
tention, which was no other than 1 
Shelly; who had fainted on the boſon 
of her huſhand, that wanted ſuppon. 
ing almoſt as much as herſelf, Ty 
old gentleman far from gueſſing 1; 
cauſe, ſaid, perhaps the lady was bre, 
ing, and would have proceeded ; hy 
lady Shelly coming a little to berg 
eargerly aſked for her child, but » 
one underſtanding her, as ſhe Hook 
very inarticulately, ſhe had time ty 
recover herſelf ſufficiently, to claſp th 
lovely miſs Chance in her arms, and, 
but for a plentiful ſhower of tear, 
would have again relapſed into her tor. 
mer ſtate of ſecond death. All ny 
was in confuſion, the raptures of la 
Shelly was like madneſs, ſhe alternatey 
embraced her child, and then her hu. 
band ; his manly joy was near a kin; 
thus for a conſiderable time, nothin 
was heard but father, mother, grand. 
papa, and lovely child. The old gen 
tleman now ſaw ſomething was the mat 
ter in earneſt, and therefore took th 
only way to procure peace, by ſaying, ! 
they were unacquainted with the hie 
of his niece, he would tell it then: 
this anſwered his purpoſe, for in a m 
nute all was ſtill, and he began in tl 
following round- about manner. 

I had been ſteward to Mrs. Worth 
of Leiceſter, about 15 years, and lid 
my maſter in the firſt, however, alt 
left her a great fortune, her equipag 
and all her ſervants were continue, 
"Twas about nine years ago, I went! 
buy hay and ſtraw for the horles i 
Harrum; and having two or tht 


friends about a mile out of the ton 


I left the hoſtler in care of the wage 
and went my way; but in my ret 


| through the foreſt, I ſaw fſomeilun 


Fine (though it was but a darkiſh nig 
and coming up cloſer to at, I ſtoop 
pick it up; but how was I ſurpiih 
when I found I laid hold on an any" 
which this was faſtened : here lady vis 
ly interrupted him, by aſking it b 
had it about him, yes, that I have," 
pied he, for my Mrs. Worthy gat! 
me on ber death bed, and charged! 

„„ | nes 


erer to part with it; for ſaid ſhe, by 
Wis, poor Chance, may one day or 
bier, find her parents, and I am ſure 
ED hey are worth ſeeking; as all her 
oaths beſpoke her ſomething above the 


eir a, 
1 lady 
boſon 


nt. * 8 ; : 
* Pulgar. He then preſented the brace- 
ig th Net, which was lord oheily's picture ſet 


break ich diamonds; and what the remem- 
|; by <1 <<! to have put on her arm the day 
a + vent to nurſe; this occaſioned e 
but ng ; Wecond ſcene ot * not inferior to the 

{ok 8 7 rſt; with this difference, that lord 
ime y belly not being fully convinced beſore, 


aſp the 5 bow gave way to his fat Herly tenderneſs, 


$ and Os" 6 . 

.*  WHaling child. However, theſe tumults 
1 r joy were ſubſided, for the ſake of 

her tor. e) 7 


Ill nou 8 je remaining part of the hiſtory; which 
of has continued as follows: | 


cr ny rough handling, but I ſuppoſe, ſhe 


ner hu : 
4 ad walked, and cried, till ſhe was 
C 15 ES 


nothin Ml : * ,» 

= ept on, looked about to ſee if any bo- 
* vas at hand that might belong to 
© ., but finding nobody, I wrapped 
the mer; but finding nobody, I wrapped 


Wer in my great coat, and made the 
Nett of my way to the inn. I then de- 
ed my landlady to get her (ome vic- 
als, and pretended it was my niece J 
Nad fetched from nurſe; and to delude 
er the more, 1 took off the bracelet, 
Wot conſidering her cloaths were much 


took tht 
ayimg,! 
ze hitte 
t them: 
in A m. 
an in tit 
s 


Wort ter than could belong to a niece of 
and anne; however, I knew nothing of her, 
_ ſhe of me : and at three o'clock we 
5 15 dag If off on our journey, having upwards 
\ncincl thirty miles to go. I bought ſome 
I went kes, and a fowl ot my landlady rea- 
ore dreſſed; which I thonght would be as 
or tall uch as ſhe could eat till we got home; 
the ton t when day light appear ed, ſhe look- 
ie waz ſo pretty, and ſaid ta, and mama, 
= ho hich 1 found was all the could ſay: 
meth at I had halt a mind not to carry her 
WNT | my miſtreſs at all: but then I thought 
roopell better you love a thing, the more 


ſarprith 

an arm," 
lady vis 
ing it I 
} have, f 
thy galt! 
charges 3 
Les 


termined, if Mrs. Worthy would 
ot Keep her, I would, But no ſoon- 
did I tell the ſtory to her, than 
declared, ſhe would never part with 


, till ſhe was owned by her parents, 
Yo, II, | : 


nd prelied with becoming affection his 


. I had well nigh waked the child by 


Wcartily tired. I therefore finding ſhe 


bu ſhould do far it: I therefore 
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or death ſhould take her from her. Ac- 
cordingly ſhe brought her up, juſt for 
all the world as if ſhe had heen her own 
child, and when ſhe was big enough; 
ſhe fent her to the boarding-ſchool z 


and I have heard her ſay, ſhe was as 


good a girl in her learning as any there. 
She was almoſt fourteen when my 
miſtreſs ſent for her home, for ſhe ſaid 


Chance would divert her, and ſhe never 


till this minute knew but ſhe was her 
mother; and the wanted to ſettle a few 
things between her and me, before her 
death; which ſhe found was not far off. 
Accordingly when miſs came home, ſhe 
told her, the had left her the intereſt of 
two thouſand pounds, which was to be 
paid her by me, whom ſhe ftiled her 
uncle; but in caſe of my death, the 


_ perſon I nominated in my will was to be 


her guardian. My miſtreſs gave her 
all her plate and cloaths, and after a 
moral leflon tor her future life, ſhe de- 


| fired I would be a father to her, and 


preſerve her blooming innocence, from 
becoming a prey to lawleſs man: ſhe 


then told me ſhe had rewarded me for 


my paſt ſervice, that the furniture of the 
houſe was mine, and an eſtate of ſeventy 


pounds per annum, with twenty pounds 


for mourning; ſhe lived but two days 
after, but I ſhall regret her all my life. 
I was now at a Joſs how to fix my deat 
niece, but recollecting a little houſe on 
the eſtate my miſtreſs left me, was inhas 
bited by a ſingle lady, I ventered to aſk 
her if ſhe would take a boardery and an 
agreeable companion; ſhe conſented to 
it directly, and there I placed my dear 


Chance. Thus ended the old gentle- 


man's ſtory. 5 | 
But variouſly agitated were the minds 
of the company. The young lady firſt 
threw herſelf at the feet of her parents, 
then at her grandſire, her deſtined huſ- 


| band. While he perplexed to the ut- 


moſt, raiſcd her with tears of paternal 
affection z nor could for a long time 
utter any thing but “ thy ways O Pro- 
vidence are unſearchable : at length re- 
covering himlelt, take he cried thy too 
lovely daughter; thy elopement was 
nothing, to what I juſt now telt, but 
tis 
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*tis over; and I am again myſelf ; be 
then tenderly embraced his grand-daugh- 


ter, and reſtored her to her longing pa- 


rents; who alternately embraced her, 
and the old uncle, with tears of joy and 
gratitude, The ſcene had been too 
tender, and their emotions too violent 
to keep them any longer from reſt, they 
therefore mutually agreed to ſeparate 
for the night. _ 5 
Nothing now remained but 
quainting the old lord Shelly of this 
miraculous diſcovery; but that they de- 
termined to execute in perſon. The 
next morning appeared with additional 
freſhneſs and beauty, as it enabled the 


_ enraptured parents to behold, and claſp 
again, their long loſt child; ſomething 


yet remained to be done, in token of 
their joy to the old ſteward : but as he 
was ſufficiently bleſſed with the goods of 
fortune, they were at a lofs how to teſ- 


tity their gratitude ; they at length a- 


greed to preſent him with the young la- 


dy's picture and their own, with a very 


fine chariot, and pair of horſes : this 
as the ſteward was old, was a moſt ac- 


ceptable preſent. Miſs Friendly was 


next to be rewarded for her genteel be- 
haviour to her, and her kindly endea- 
vour, to ſettle her genteely for life; 
but they were quite at a loſs how to be- 
have in that affair ; therefore determin- 
ed to apply to herſelf, for her choice; 
which to their great aſtoniſhment, was 
Mr. Worldley, lady Shelly's father. 
They aſked her if ſhe was in earneſt? to 
which ſhe replied, ſhe was very well 


_ convinced, (his grand-daughter except- 
ed) that he preferred her to all the ladies 


of his neighbourhood. The old gen- 
tleman then appeared, and declared 
'twas his reſolution to have a young 
wife, and if they had no objection, miſs 
Friendly was the perſon, All parties 
ſeemed very well pleaſed, particularly as 
there was not ſo great a diſproportion in 
their years; (mils Friendly being up- 
wards of thirty) accordingly they ſtaid 
till Hymen's torch lighted this happy 
couple to their chamber, and then ſet off 
with their prize, for the feat of lord 


Shelly. 


the with-drawing room, where they pre 


the ac- ſently attended him; but the momen 


for her child; and was once ſenſi 


ſkilful phyſicians, brought her by « 


lord Shelly fixed her in a very p! 


other demonſtration of joy, prev 


His lordſhip not expecting them, vn 
in his chamber, when news was brough 
of their arrival; as curioſity in gener 
leads men to be inquiſitive, he aſked hi 
ſervant, if they had brought any body 
with them; only a young lady, n. 
plied the man, but the prettieſt creatur 
I ever faw. The old gentleman the 
prepared himſelf for their reception h 


he fix'd his eyes on the young lady, u 
recollected her features, and was ner 
falling back in his chair, had not hi 
ſon, ever active, ran to ſupport hin; 
his ſurpriſe being a little over, he cally 
miſs Shelly to him, and affe&tonatej 
embraced her by the title of Lovely ld 
child, how and by what means u 
thou recovered ? they then related th 
circumſtances as before, which he te. 
ceiv'd with the greateſt aſtoniſhment, 

Nurſe was then enquired after, nf 
they found ſhe had intervals of reafy, 
at which time ſhe was continually aſkin 


enough, to ſay, the gypſies had takaj 
her into the foreſt. Lady Shelly oft! 
viſited her, and took an opportunitya 
every interval of reaſon, to tell her f 
believed ſhe knew where the child wa 

This, with the aſſiſtance of the mg 


grees to tolerable tranquillity ; andi 
her mind gathered ſtrength, they wm 
tured to diſcloſe more and more of t 
affair, till ſhe was at laſt truly ſenſi 
of the life of her little charge, and 
after of her being reſtored to her | 
mily. | | 
Her health being perfectly eſtabliſhs 


little houſe, near their own ſeat, a 
ſettled an hundred a year on he 
her life. Thus happineſs is reſtore! 
this worthy family; for a conſidera 
time the noiſe of the bells, and & 


all buſineſs ; but now we are all fend 
as uſual, which gave me the opp 
nity of tranſcribing this long hit 
not a week ago received from 
Shelly; if it anſwers my defgh! 


W will be entertained, which will be ſuffi- 


vi 
e cient for 
2 | Your truly afeRionate friend, 
ner 6: 
Chu Harrum Lod ge, Cc ONSTAN c E. 


* 22, 1763. 
9 Ls 
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From the Put 1c LEDGER. | 


80 yy 4 Letter from a Farmer in London, 10 

* = his Acquaintance in the Country, con- 
N . cerning the a. ſlurbance at Artaxerxes. 

a8 neu 

wot li London i in Holborn, in the. year of 

bin; our Lord anno domini, one thou- 

e ca and ſeen nen a . It and 

onatey WE threes 

rely i Friend Briony, 

1 E HIS comes to let you know. 

| It 


that as I promuſt if Sue and I 


oY Wot ſaſe to Lundon, we would tell you 
e we fared. A huge, hurrying. 
et” Nighty big, ſort of a great place, to 

| 2 


lly aſkuy I . 
e lende here, and fo I thought too, by the 


d tax" | ( hi 
ad arrows, and ſhops, and ſuch things 


= . Wut landlord told us 'twas always ſo. 
5 2 All the way from home, our Suſan 
ey mo, be ſure, did talk nothing elſe but go- 


g to playhouſe, when ſhe got to Lun- 
Jon, and ſo nought would ſerve her, 
t as ſoon as ſhe got clean coif on, 
d man ſhaved me; we mun go (ſhe 
a) to playhouſe. 

eats were plaguy dear, that they 


F the mg 
er by 
y; and 
they de 
zore oft 
aly ſenſdt 
e, and {0 


= us, cauſe we were ſtrangers, and we 


id a whole crown a piece; well what 
pnifys it? we dont ſee Lundon every 
y; and as we went for ſport, why we 
bu'dn't be flung out for a trifle, you 
n think, 

Landlord got us ſome play-papers, 
at we mought know all about the 
ry, and not ſet, like fools, ſnilly 


eſtabliſoa 
very pl 
n ſeat, a 
on her 
s reſtored! 
conſiders 


U N 
: 72 ally, and know naught that was 
| : 8 | 
ard all es 


So play bill ſaid, we ſhould ſee an 
eli Upronr about Xerxes, that 
es (as I ſuppoſed) was ſome out- 
diſ place we had took this war, and 


the opp® 
long hilt 
d from 
0 defigh} 
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(ure it is. Suſan thought it was fair- 


Portal ſight of men, women, and wheel- 


re, cauſe we came late, landlord went 


139 
ſo we expected to ſee all the whole re- 
_ preſentation of it, and the ſpringing of 
the mines, and the pulling down the 
houſes, all as it ſhould be. 

Ay and ſo it was I aſſure you, neat 


ſport faith, why all ſhows in the coun- 


try, (except at election times) no more 


to compare to it, than a grain of wheat 
is to a barley ſtack : 
_ ſhouting, and ſuch knocking, I am ſure 


there was ſuch 


the ghoſt's knocking in Cock-lane, did 
not fright half ſo many people. And 
then the people talked to one another, 
and ſaid, „e he; it was hugeous fine 


acting faith. And there was a mo 


gentle woman came upon the place, an 


a tall thin-looking gentleman, dreſſed 
all outrageoufly, in gold and ſilver; 
and landlord ſaid they were two fine 


ſingers : but as the man ſaid he could 
not hear the muſic for the hounds, ſo I 


cou'dn't tell what tune they ſung, the 


other actors made ſuch a jabbering. 
And landlord told me the fine dreſſed 

figure I took for a gentleman, was on- 

ly a gelding, and that he had no Beard, 


And they called out for Beard, and 


then there came another fine dreſſed one 


upon the ſtage, but he was not a geld- 


ing; and there they made ſpeeches to a- 
nother, juſt as our gentlefolks do at 
veſtry ſometimes. — But at laſt Sue didn't 
begin to like it; ſhe ſaid they may hap 
mought quarrel in earneſt ; but I knew 
it was all in joke, and it was the clever- 
eſt play as ever I ſaw. 

To be ſure we were fat very far rants | 
ly, in a litttle ſort of a cloſet, like our 
church wardens pew ; and there was a 
tidy young woman one of the play peo- 
ples maids, and ſhe brought us ſome - 
oranges and apples, in a pretty baſket, 
all covered with nice writing paper, and 


the axt me and Sue if we would be pleaſ- 


ed to eat any fruit, ſo we would not 
be ill-mannerly, ſo we took one orange 


a piece, and as I knowd all ſervants in 


great houſes expect parkwaſits, and that 
Londoners fhou'dn't ſay we were ſcrubs, 
I gave her half a crown. 
Well, then there begun again, ſuch 
a din, and ſuch a to do, Lord, our 
cudgelling and cock-fighting,was nought 
3 | | ta 
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flung out here a mile or two. 
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to it ; and there was above a hundred 
actors vpon the ſtage all together. You 
know 1 wou'dn't turn my back for a 
view hollow to any body, and that I can 
ſpeak as loud to a hound as my betters. 
—But tho' I bawld as I couid, I was 
I ſhout- 
ed to be ſure, and Suſan locked as if 
ſhe ſkrieked, but we cou cn t hear our- 


| ſelves, 


IJ found out at laſt, that this muſt be 
ſomething about putting up the cand1- 
dates, for there were two ſides I found. 
One party called out for Mr. FULL 
PRICE, and the other for one LATYER 


AccopxT, and a deviliſh many voices 


this My.CouxT LATTER had. Cod 1 
was re'alved not to ſtand ſhilly ſnally fin- 
ger in mouth, but I muſt be for one 
fide or t'other, and as I ſuppoſed Mr, 


Latter Count was a courtier by his title, 
| becauſe Counts, and Earls, and ſuch 


folks, ate all alike; ſo I was for Mr. 
Full Price, becauſe I love to ice every 
thing full, if it is but a tankard of ſimall 
beer. | 7 
This was all before play begun; but 
when they open'd the ſhow, Lord help 
us, how cleverly they acted all the plun- 
dering ? ay, as natural as it it had been 
really in carneſt, up went the feats, and 
then down with them, and ſmaſh went 
the glaſſes, and crack went the wain- 
ſcot, poor gue ſhe trembled, juſt like a 
ſheep new wafh'd ; but I told her to be- 
have herielt 10 and axt her, if ſhe 
didn't think all thoſe fine acting gentle- 
folks, didn't know what they were a- 
bout. But indeed, Mr. Bit 10, it I 
hadn't known them to be actors, 1 
ſhould have ſwore they had been brick- 
Jayers, and blackſmiths, and carpenters, 
they did rip, and tear, pull, tnap, 
ſcratch, break, and toſs every thing a- 
bout ſo cleverly. 

Nobody was out in their parts nei- 
ther; : that is to 5 nobody {eemed to 
want promping, — tor we didn't hear the 
prompter, as ve do in the country al- 
ways, No, theſe Condon gentlemen 

actors, were as ready to ſpeak as to act, 
and 16 they did altogether , and fo weil, 
au 10 loud,” that the houſe ſhook „Kall, 


art of Xeraes, that was the name of th 


MAGAZINES /eleFed. 

Howſomdevzr, as I was leaning og 
where 1 ſat to fee the tun, ſomeboch 
ſent me ſuch a ſwank acroſs my ches, 
with a hard apple, that it ſet my tee 
a raging io, that I was almoſt mad, 
and poor Suſan going to take my pa, 
put her head over, and half an orany 
blinded her, and then we went dow 
ſtairs, ſhe cou'dn't ſee nor I cou'd 90 
ſpeak. — So I led Sue, and Sue eq, 
quir'd the way out for me,—Lord ji 
us, how we got home I hardly kngy, 
but glad enough we were, you mu 
think. 

At our inn, they told us we had be 
to {ee a riot, at the play-houſe, and ax 
us how we liked it? — Now I had ply 
paper in pocket, fo I laugh'd to my {, 
thought I, they wanted to fling tl 
countryman, ſo I laid a bowl d 
punch, that it was not a „it, but th 


Play. 
But Taplter told us all the right on 
Why mun you muſt know Mr, Brim, 
we ſaw no play, but paid our monſi 
for nought. Some folks wanted to low 
the market price, juſt as though no 
when I joy & cattle, why 1 will hare 
month's pay, tho” you don't nut ſto 
in, only the laſt fortnight, when It 
a treſh eddiſh, I mean that never wi 
fed off before. And fo {orſooth, ite 
wont to do it for halt price, I mil 
have my fences, barns, hovels, and ha 
ricks, pull'd down, and harveſt loſt, hi 
the devil ſhall be a tarmer if that's 
caſe for me. — I hear ſome ſolks: 
pounded about 1t.-- Some ſay its wit 
about prices, and ſome ſay they i 
right ; now, for my part, as I beg 
meddle with gavernment matters, Ia 
ſay nought to it. So no more at 
ſent, but hoping you're in good head. 

Jreit and remain | 
Your loving friend, 


WiLLIaM Cour 


Poſt ficripts Snian's ſatin gown's fe 
ed, and the loft one of her ſhoes W 
the white arches, that look like 
middle of our Kathedrill, as ond (9 
out of the piayuuoiuts, f 
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From the LEDOER. 


A New ENGLISH UPROAR. | 


pan, 

dom to the favourite Airs in the Opera of 
1d A. baxerxes. | 

due er WH Acr I. SckRE I. 
"nnd 5 Enter Miss Brent and Sig. Tenducci. 
u mu Miſs Brent. _ RBC1TATIVO, 


ad been 
and aun 


. HNSTEAP of flence—what a noiſe is 
55 here? 


ad p lethinks the audience are mighty queer, 
my fe Ter. I will away to quell thelo mu- 
ung te tineers. 
bowl d adieu— 'I ſend a file of muſqueteers. 


but the 
ne of th | perhaps ſuch force, 


Pogead of quelling them, may make 


ight ont 'em worſe. 

„ nim Ducttino, ( Dear Aurora eritbee fay. ) 
ir mog Pray, Fitzgiggo, let us play, 

| to love Or go quietly away 

15h ne Think how much we undergo ; 
ii have: Anſwer general Tes or No. 


ater Mr. B. in a hurry. 
Ha! what the Devil can they mean 


nut ſto 
* hen It 1 


ever Wh by this? 
ooth, i cmething is ſurely very much 10 z 
c, Ina ball 1, ſhall I, who am your chief com- 
, and ha mander, 
ſt loſt, ue hiſs'd at thus, by "oy gooſe or gan- 
" that's! der ? 
folks AIR (In infancy our hopes and fears. * 
/ its wral By Mils Brent (To Mr. B.) 
V they r To mitigate our hopeleſs fears 

as 1 ne Submit and pleaſe the town; 
tters, 1 Thev'll throw the ſeats about our ears, 
tore at x And tear the boxes down : 
-oud heat (To the Aualence.) 
; O clear him then of this offence, 

4 The ſcenes and ſconces ſpare; 
1 ſider but his = 
Cola Conſider is great expence, 


And Oh, how ina his ſhare, 
Grand Chorus by the Pit. 
Yes or No e or No! 

RE CITATIvo. Mr. B. 


own's ſy 
ſhoes Us 
ok like! 
as you & 
f tavour, 
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Miſs Brent, Yet ſtay Tenducci for N 


RECITATIVE. 


pray now, e but grant this 


141 
I always have perform'd my beſt endea- 
vour 
To pleaſe your different taſtes and diſ- 
ſition, | 
Therefore 1 beg you'd hear my poor 
| petition, 


; he Words adapted (al. Burle/guo.) Nor think me patty” of e e. 


AIR. Mr. B. 
Cet not Rage thy Baſom firing.) 
Let not rage this houſe ſet fire on, 
Pity, tho' you diſa prove; 
Sure you hearts are hard as iron, 
When an Op' ra cannot move: 
See your fav rite Brent a fainting, 
See Tenducci ſtiff appears; 
Save each gentle boſom panting, 
Diſſipate their tender fears. 
| Ceaſe, Fitzgiggo -- Ceaſe inquiring 
Into manageric arts; 
Sit as ye were wont, admiring 
How we all perform our parts: 
Ceaſe, ye bucks, to make a riot, 
Let no dreadful noiſe be heard; 


Prithee let us be at quiet, 
Nor diſtreſs your Johnny Beard. 
RECITATIvo. From the Pit. 
We'll hear no more —ſay then, defore 
you go 


Anſwer the queſtion--will ye? Yes or Ne, 
CHORUS. By the whole houſe. 


Les or No !—Yes or No! 
Yes or no!—Yes or No! 


RECIrATIvo. Mr. 8B. 
To ſay the truth--I tell ye all together, 
It is not in my power to ſay either; 
But this I ſay — I've * as * 2 
| band, | 
(I flatter me) as any in the land. 
OMNES. 


| of! off! Sir, off! at once inform the | 


_town; | 

Either your houſe, your cha, or price 

| muſt down, | 
Mr. B. There never was an * be · 

eee | 


At common price - And ſo I'll ſay no 


more. 
Exit in apaſſin. 

7. en. Ah me, Miſs Brent what muſt 

| we do? | 
Miſs Brent. I cannot tell-- ſweet Signior, 
what ſay you? | 
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AIR. Sig. Tenducci. 
(If &er the crue] Tyrant Lowe.) 
If cer ſuch cruel tyrants reign'd 
At operas before; [gain'd 
Pray what would eunuchs &er have 
By bravo and encore ? 
- Forbear to fan this raging flame 
Which Fitzgig did create; 
Nor let your rage ſupplant your ſhame, 
To fix theatric fate. 
Then ceale to tear the boxes down, 
And terrify each heart; 
For Q I find the town inclined 
To take Fitzgiggo's part. 

RECITATIVo. By the Upper Gallery, 
Begin the duſt! and let the benches fly ! 
This treatment, gentlemen, is all ny eye. 

Midale Gallery. | 
Why Johnny Beard! Jack Beard, why 

don't you come? 

Begin | begin !—'tis plain its a/l @ hum. 
Miſs Brent. Signior Tenducci we had 

beſt retire; 
2 Tend.cci. 
We muſt, or all the fat will be in the fire. 
Aus Miſs Brent. 

Hark ! hark ! the ſeats and boxes 'gin 
di batter ! [clatter}. 
The Windows jingle! and the ſconces 
They come] they come! Fitzgiggo leads 

'emon; | WS; 

Signior Tenducci. Let us now be gone. 

Then haſte, ye dancers, ſingers, do not 


„ | 

And well dreſt fidlers prithee ſneak away. 
RG: [ Exeunt Amon. 

CHORUS. By the Pit. 

For his Father he loſt when he murder” d 
his king.) 

Then ſince Beard comes no more let's to 
work in a ieee, | 

For our favour he loſt when he rais'd the 

Full Price, | | 


Grand Babel-buildiug chorus, by tbe 


whole houſe of bucks, bloogs, &c. 
. Clattering, claſhing, craciing, tearing, 
ang, Ke. Ke. 


"IEEE EEE EEE LY 


From the LEDGER. 


Bob Binnacle's Epiſtle to the Landmen, 


aubo (eared Decks on board the Plaj- 


Here, Comon-Garden. 
Why noao hark y'me maſters. 
Have been in as much bad weather 
1 as meſt folks, and I know what it 
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is to cut away carve work as well as m 
meſſmates. But if ever I wou'd hoard 
any of my own countrymen, in the way 
of damage deſignedly, keel haw! me. 
May hap ] love fun in my fighting 
as well as other folks, but why ſhou'd 
we pour broad-ſides upon one another! 
And why ſhou'dn't I fee the ſhow when 
J paid for it? You know I ax'd that 
night who 1t was fired the chany orange 


ſhot, and wounded the handſome young 


gentlewoman in the ſtarboard eye? ! 
only wiſh I was along ſide of him, that's 
all. | 

I ſhipp'd myſelf on board the Portf. 
mouth machine, to make a trip to Lon- 
don, on purpoſe to ſee a ſhow, and a 
queer ſort of a voyage I had on't, for 
as ſoon as they ſtowed me in the veſſel, 


| I was ſea-fick, becauſe they clapped me 


under the hatches, but I got upon the 
poop, and then I was in right trim again, 

But one of the wheels came athwart a 
ſtone, and gave our veſſel ſuch a heel, 
that if I had not cotch hold of the wea- 
ther-braces, I ſhou'd have been canted 
overboard, and caſt away upon land, 
before ſhe righted again. | 
When landed in London, I ſhaped 
my courſe right a-head, and ſteer d for 
the Play houſe, ſo I ſaw ſome tickets 
ſtuck up, aloft againſt the wall, to ſar- 
tity there was to be fine fun that even- 
ing, and what it was to be. 


So I would go to ſee the Engliſh hop- 
pera, there was a great long name in 
the bills about it full of X's; but I never 


minded that, becauſe why that long 
word was the name of the gentleman 
who made the hoppera I ſuppoſe; and lo 
becauſe he muſt be a ſcholar, therefore 
he was criſſened with a hard name. 
Well, I paid my three ſhillings for a 
birth at- the play, and they piloted me 
into the hole ; but avaſt that ; thought 
I, I an't to be clapp'd to windward, in 
that manner neither. 80 I got my 


money again, and went aloft into one 
of the quarter galleries, and gave five 
ſhillings for it, and there J ſaw fitting 
tier over tier, all abaft one another, 2 
great cargo of company, and they cal- 
it was 2 
hundred 


led it the two ſhilling places: 


- 


hundred times bigger than mine, I paid 
{ much more for, too. Howſomdever 
1 ſet as ſnug as a maggot in the bread- 
room, and the muſic began to heave 
away handſomely; but then there was 


ſuch a hollo bulloo among the folks, as 


if all th- ſhips company were mutenying. 
As ſoon as the fore ſheet was clewed up, 
and a fine gen lewoman and a gen- 
tleman ſtept upon deck to talk about 


their own buſinels I ſuppoſe, there was 


ſach a note, and then there was a chace 
ſhot chany orange fir ed, but whether it 


come from the acl tops, or the lower 
deckers I cou'dn't tell, I knew it was no 


buſineſs of mine, but I cou'dn't bear 
to ſee any body uſed ill, no, when I do 
may I be cut into four pound pieces, 
and put into the devil's pickling tub. 
So I got down, and ſtepp'd upon deck, 
and ſaid I would fight the beſt man a- 
mong em. 

Then there was the tall gentleman 
muſter Tin dutchy I think they call'd 
him, and he was more afraid than the 
young woman,-- ſo I went up to him, 
and {aid what cheer meſſmate, and would 
have took hold of his hand, by way of 


ſplicing friendſhip together; but he look'd 


as pale, and as thin asa ruſh candle, and 
he run ſqueaking away, as the monkies 
jabber, and he ſhook like a flag ſtaif in a 
tempeſt; well, but what's all this to the 


purpoſe ? why then ſays I, what was all 


your noiſe to the purpoſe? roaring like 
ſo many watermen at plying place. 

You made a noiſe about pay and no 
pay, well, and I pay'd to tee the ſhow, 
and you wou'dn't let me. — What was 
your ſhort allowance money to me ? why 
I wou'd ha lent you ſome, to make it up, 
rather than you ſhould expoſe yourſelves, 

I fancy you'd make ſpecial hands to 
board an eucmy, you'd ſoon pull up the 
gratings, and break up their gang ways, 
— that you did pretty well at ihe 
ſhow, why you ſtavd out the dead 
lighte, kuttled between decks, hove the 
benches overboard, and made a wreck of 


the ſtate rooms, —and that was becauſe, 


the owners wou d not alter their freight. 
May hap inſurance is very hign, and 
the crew won't work without great 
wages, and then there was Muſter 
Mounſhere Niverac thembaſiador there; 
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I am ſorry he was there that night, be- 
cauſe he knows before, he and all he's 


countrymen did, that we cou d drubb 
eyery body elſe, but it was pity he ſaw 
us fight among ourſelves. 
Pray tell abody what allthis was about ? 
It you do want the merchants and. 
agents to ſettle the price, why what then, 
why ſhou'd that ſtop the ſhip's voyage ? 
Why did'nt you let the play come out 
of dock as you ſhou'd do? 
If ever 1 heard ſuch a noiſe ſince I lay 
againſt Guadaloupe, bilbo me. I wou'd 


have forced my diſcourſe among ſome of 


you, if I had had a ſpeaking- trumpet, 


it was ſuch weather I cou'dn't make 


one obſervation, ſo I cou'dn't tell what 
latitude we were 1n. 


But for all that, I can ſee which 


way the wind blows without ſpectacles ; 


I fay its all wrong, Engliſhmen won't 


be frighted with words, we an't to be 
threatened into any thing, you may 
palaver us with good words, and make 


our left hands give up ALL that our 
right hands ever got, but then that's in 
the way of civility ; but if Engliſhmen 


are to be bully'd, why they'll play the 
devil among the taylors, and make as 
much work as grape ſhot in achina- ſhop, 

As to my five ſhillings, why the own- 


ers are welcome to it, towards repair, for 


you ſtripp'd plan, timbers and ſcantlings 
you gutted her, ſhe look'd like a 
French prize, after a yard- arm engage- 
. wy 

I ſhant ſay whole right or whoſe 
wrong, no more, not I, I can ſay my 
compaſs, and as to any thing elſe, why 
I'll keep a ſtopper upon my tongue, 
while the wind's in this quarter. But I 
wiſh you were all friends, —quarrelling's 
a bad trade, if you can't get prize- money 


by it, and as to your going to law, why 


both ſides will have a deal of leeway to 
tetch up, and make but a bad voyage 
at beſt on't. 

I know ſome folks are adviſed to do 
this, and ſome folks are adviſed to do 
that, but it's all wrong. Forget and 
forgive I ſay, peace and good neigh- 
bourhood, and let us fight that have 


ferv'd our times to it. So no more to 
conclude; Yours, B. B. 
A New 


Guildfor d Stile. 
1. 
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A New SONG, by G. A. STEVENS, To the Ti 


une, called, | 


HOUGH with puffs Daily Papers are cramm'd, Sir, 


| With Antidotes for ev'ry Ail, 
Tu ſhow a Specific not ſham'd, Sir, 
A Noftrum that never can fail. 
The Drop and Pill may cure or kill, 
As Doctors on Doctors have done. 
If a Wonder you'd work, 'tis done by a Jerk, 
With Eliæir nouveau d P Argent, 
IT. 
For weak Conſciences 'tis an Emetic, 
A Reſtorative for a loſt Fame; 
If Fear gravels you, this Diuretic 
| Diſcharges each Symptom of Shame, 
Like Achilles from Styx, no Wound can fix, 
When this Emplaſtrum is on; 
Nay chuſe to anoint, even Juſtices point, 
T will be blunt by Elixir P Argent. 
„ 
*Tis a Stiptic to ſtop Maidens Scruples ; 
An Opiate makes Jealouſy reſt; _ 
Tis a Lecture, where all Men are Pupils, 
| Art and Science without it a Jeſt. 
Be Witty or Wiſe, or wear Learning Prize, 
Vet this Recipe want you're undone ; 


Merit vainly may ſtrive, no Genius can thrive, 


But the Genius that gets the P Argent. 
F 

Though the Juſtice may ſcruple to hear, Sir; 
Though the Agent may ſcruple his Plan ; ; 

Though the Witneſs may ſcruple to ſwear ; 
And Madam may ſcruple her Man; 

Yet each weak Breaſt will Scruples digeſt, 

Secundem Artem they're gone; 

If a Quantum suff. you give of the Stuff, 

Elixir Nouveau d l _ 


Don Diplomiſt, the full wigg'd Phyſician, 

For his Patients diſorders his Reft 

For the Sake of our Soul's ſick Condition, 
Thus labours the double-tyth'd Prieſt. 


Not a Word of Self, when they finger the Pelf, 


That Leſſon the Learned ne'er Con; 
But faith we're flamm'd, we might dye and be 
But for our £:ix;r Þ Argent, 


IE... 
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| Concluſion of the HisTory of the Eaſt India Companies in 


| England; and the Bank; and the Origin of the Stocks. 
YEARKURING the long war ance of the treaty of Utrecht, for fur- 
N with France in the reign of niſhmg the Spaniards with negroes, of 
| W D queen Anne, the payment which this company was deprived by 


; E. We of of the failors of the royal the late convention between the courts 


navy being neglected, and of Great Britain and Spain, and ſoon 
they receiving tickets inſtead of money, after the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in 
| were frequently obliged by their neceſ- 1748: AF, — 50 

ſities to ſell theſe tickets to avaritious 


After this, ſome other ſums were 


men at a diſcount of 30 l. and ſometimes lent to the government in the reign of 


o l. per cent. By this and other means queen Anne at 6 per cent. On the third 


the debts of the nation unprovided for of George I. the intereſt of the whole 


dy parliament, and which amounted to was reduced to 5 per cent. and they 
9,471,321 J. fell into the hands of theſe advanced two millions more to the go- 
ulurers. On which Mr. Harley, at vernment at the ſame intereſt. By the 
| that time chancellor of the Exchequer, ſtatute of the 6th of George I. it was 
and afterwards earl of Oxford, propoſ. declared, thyt this company might re- 
ed a ſcheme to allow the proprietors of deem all or ahy of the redeemable na- 
theſe debts and deficiencies 61. per cent, tional debts; in conſideration of which 
per annum, and to incorporate them, in the company were empowered to aug- 
order to their carrying on a trade to the ment their capital according to the ſums 


ly incorporated under the title of the the company to raiſe ſuch ſums for pur- 


Great Britain, trading to the South money new exchequer bills, carrying 
deas and other parts of America, and on their trade, &c. the company might, 
or encouraging the Fiſhery, &c, by ſuch means as they ſhould think pro · 

Tho' this company ſeem formed for per, raiſe ſuch ſums of money as in à 
he ſake of commerce, it is certain the general court of the company ſhould be 
niniſtry never thought ſeriouſly during judged neceſſary. The company were 
he cou ſe of the war, about making allo impowered to raiſe money on con- 
ny ſettlements on the coaſt of South A- tracts, bills, bonds, or obligations un- 
erica, which was what flattered the der their common ſeal, on the credit of 
xpectations of the people, nor was it their capital fteck. But if their ſub- 
deed ever carried into execution, or governor, deputy governor, of other 
ny trade ever undertaken by this com- members of the company ſhould pur- 
any, except the Aſſiento, in puilu- chaſe lands or revenues of. the crown, 
Vor. II. | | U upon 


South Seas; and they were according- they ſhould diſcharge : and for enabling 


governor and company of merchants of chaſing annuities, exchanging for ready 
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upon account of the corporation, or 


lend money, by loan or anticipation, on 
any branch of the revenue, other than 
ſuch part only on which a credit of 
loan was granted by parliament, ſuch 
ſub-governor, or other member of the 


company, ſhould forfeit treble of the 


value of the money ſo lent. 
The fatal South Sea ſcheme tranſact- 


ed in the year 1720, was executed up- 


on the laſt mentioned ſtatute. The 
company had at firſt ſet out with good 


. ſucceſs, and the value of their ſtock for 


the firſt five years had riſen faſter than 
that of any other company; and his late 
majeſty, after purchaſing 10,0001. ſtock, 
had condeſcended to be their governor. 
Things were in this ſituation, when 
taking adavatage of the above ſtatute, 
the South Sea bubble was projected. 
The pretended deſign of which was, 
to rajſe a fund for carrying on a trade. 
to the South Seas, and the purchaſing 
annuities, &c. paid to the other com- 


„ panies, and propoſals were printed and 
"diſtributed ſhewing the advantages of 
the deſign, and inviting perſons into it. 


The ſum "(neceſſary for carrying it on, 
together with the profits that were to 
arile from it, were divided into a certain 


number of ſhares, or ſubſcriptions to be 


; purchaſed, by perſons diſpoſed to adven- 


ture therein; and the better to carry on 
the deception, the directors engaged to 


make very large dividends, and actual - 
iy declared, that every fool. original 
ſtock would yield 50 l. per annum, 


which occaſioned fo great a riſe of their 


Itock, that a ſhare of 1001, was ſold 
For upwards of 10001, 
the month of J aly ; but before the end 
ot September it fell to 1501. by which 
multitudes were ruined, and ſuch 2 ſcene 
ot diſtreſs occaſioned as is ſcarcely to 
be conceived. But the conſequences 
of this infamous ſcheme are too well 


Known. We ſhall paſs over all the other 


tranſactions of this company in the reign 
of king George I. as not material to 
our prelezit. purpoſe. 

Buy a ſtatute of the 6th of his preſent 
Majelty,. it was enacted, that from and 


{ 


This was in 


after the 24th of June 1733, the capi- 
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tal {tock of this company, which amoune. 
ed to 14,651,1031. 8 8. 1 d. and the 
fhares of the reſpective proprietors, 
ſhould be divided into four equal parts, 
three fourths of which ſhould be con. 
verted into a joint ſtock, attended with 
annuities, after the rate of 4 per cent, 
until redemption by parliament, and 
ſhould be called, the new South Ses 
Annuities, and the other fourth par 
ſhould remain in the company as a trad. 


ing capital ſtock, attended with the re- 


tidue, of. the annuities or funds payabl 
at the-Exchequer to the company for 
their whole capital, till redemption; 

and attended with the ſame ſums alloy. 
ed for charges of management, and 


with all effects, profits of trade, dehts, 


privileges and advantages belonging to 


the South Sea Company. That the ac 


comptant of the company ſhould twice 


every year, at Chriſtmas and Mid(um- 


mer, or within one month ajter, {tate 
an account of the company's affair, 
which ſhould be laid before the next ge- 
neral court, in order to their declaring 
a dividend, and all dividends ſhould be 
made out of the clear profits, and ſhould 
not exceed what the company might 


reaſonably divide, without incurring 
any farther debt, provided, that the 


company mould not, at any time, di- 
vide more than 4 per cent. per annum, 
until their debts were diſcharged ; and 
that the South Sea Company, and their 
trading ſtock, ſhould, excluſively from 
the new joint ſtock of annuities, be li 
ble to all the debts and incumbrancs 


of the company; and that the compa: 


ny ſhould cauſe to be kept within the 
city of London, an office and books, it 
which all transfers of the new annuitit 
ſhould be entered and ſigned by tit 
party making ſuch transfer, or his : 
torney, and the perſon to whom ta 
transfer ſhould be made, or his ata 
ney, ſhould under-write his acceptance 
and no other method of trausterring tle 
annuities ſhould be good in law. 
The annuities of this company, 

well as the others, are now reduced ! 
3 J. per cent. 


I his Company 15 under the directo 
6 


times 
thers, 
caue 
the £ 


weir 


ok 2 governor, ſub governor, deputy 
4 governors and 21 directors ; but no per- 
. jon is qualified to be governor, his ma- 
jeſt excepted, unleſs ſuch governor has 
in his own name and right, 5000 l. in 
4 the tradirg ſtock ; the ſub governor 1s 
to have 40001. the deputy 3000 1. and 
a director 20001. in the ſame ſtock. 
in every general court, every member 
having in his own name and right 50ol. 
in trading ſtock, has one vote; if 2000 l. 
E two votes; if 3000 J. three FEY and 
3 if -o001. four votes. 


The Eaſt India Company, the Bank 


I of England, and the South Sea Com- 


pany, are the only incorporated bodics 


to which the government is ändebted, 
except the Million Bank, whoſe capital 
only one million, conſtituted to pur- 
E chaſe the reverſion of the long exche- 


quer orders, 


tors. 
There is, however, one or two cauſ- 


es that will always make one ſpecies of 


annuities ſell ſomewhat lower than ano- 


ther, though of the ſame real value, 


one of which 1s the annuities making 
but a ſmall capital, and their not being, 


tor that reaſon, ſo many people at all 
times ready to buy into it, as into o- 
thers, where the quantity is larger, be- 


caube it is apprehended, that whenever 
the government pays off the national 
debt, they will begin with that parti- 
cular ſpecies of annuity, the capital of 


Which is the ſmalleſt. 


A ſtock may likeniſe be affected by 
the court of Chancery; for if that court 


ſhould or der the money which is under 
licir direction to be laid out in any par- 
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| The intereſt of all the debts Owing. 
1 by the government is now reduced to 3 
per cent. excepting only the annuities 
for the years 1756 and 1758, the life 
| annuities, and the exchequer orders: 
but the South Sea Company ſtill conti- 
E nues to divide 4 per cent. on their pre- 
| {ent capital ſtock, which they are ena- 
E bled to do from the profits they make 
on the ſums allowed to them for ma- 
nagement of the annuities paid at their 
| office; and fer the intereſt of annuities 
which are not claimed by the Proprie · 
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ticular ſtock, 


vajue:- Beſides the ſtocks in the ſame 
icheme we have exhibited, there are 


{ſeveral others which are managed near- 


ly in the ſame manner, as the Roy al 
Aſſurance; London ditto; Navy Bills; 
Million Bank, &c. which when ſet 
down may be explained like the reſt. 
By what has been ſaid, the reader 


will perceive how much the credit and 


intereft of the nation depends on the 


ſupport of the public funds, —While 
the annuities, and intereſt for money 


advanced is there regularly paid, and 


the principal inſured by both prince and 
people (a ſecurity not to be had in any, 


other nations) toreigners will lend us 
their property, and all Europe be in- 
tereſted in our welfare. The paper of 
the companies will be converted into 
money. and merchandize, and Great 
Britain never want caſh to carry her 
{ſchemes into execution. 

In other nations, credit is founded 
on the word of the prince, if a monar- 


chy ; or on that of the people if a re- 


publick ; but here it is eſtabliſhed on the 
intereſts of both prince and people, 
which is the ſtrongeſt ſecurity 3 for how- 
ever lovely and engaging honeſty may 


be in other requeſts, intereſt in money 


matters will always obtain a greater con- 


fidence; becauſe many people pay great 
regard to their intereſt, who have but 
little veneration for virtue. 


CESS: GEESE 


From the Dedication of the Fall of 


MoRTIMER. 


To the Right Honourable John Farl of 
Bute, Chancellor of the Univerſity of 
Aberdeen ix Scotland, firj# Commi/- 

ſigner of the Treaſury in England, one 


of the ſixteen Repreſentatives of the 
Peers of Scotland, one of His Majeſ— 


ty's mo/? honourable Privy Council, 
and Knight of the moſt noble Engliſh 
Order of the Garter, 


My Log p, 


ANY and various motives have | 


concurr ed to give a peculiar pro- 


that ſtock, by having 
more purchaſers, will be raiſed to a 
higher price than any other ot the like 


priety 
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priety to the fond wiſh I had formed of 
making this humble offering to the ſhrine 
of Bure, T have felt an honeſt jndig- 
nation at all the invidious and odious 
applications of the ſtory of Rod ER \.or- 
TIMER, I abſolutely diſclaim the moſt 
diſtant alluſion, and I purpoſely dedi- 
cate his Play to your Lord{hip, be- 
cauſe hiſtory does not furniſh a more 
ſtriking contraſt, than there is between 
the two miniſters in the reigns of Ed. 
award the third, and of George rhe third. 
The former prince was held in the moſt 
abſolute ſlavery by his mother and her 
miniſter, the firſt nobles of England 
were excluded from the king's councils, 
and the minion diſpoſed of all places 


of profit and truſt. The king's uncles. 


did not retain the ſhadow of power 
and authority, but - were. treated with 
inſult, and the whole royal family was 
depreſſed, and forced to depend on the 
caprice of an inſolent faw:urite, The 
young king had been victorious over 
the Scots, who were in that r reign our 
cruel enemies, but are bappily in 7775 
our deareſt friends. On ever 
able opportunity, either by the diftrac- 
tions in the public councils during a 
minority, or by the abſence of the na- 
tional tioops, they had ravaged E d- 
LAND with fire and ſword. "Fiend 
might have compelled them to accept of 
any terms, but RoczR MorTiMER, 
from perſonal motives of his own pow- 
er and ambition, haſtily concluded an 
ignominious peace, by which he ſacri- 
nced all the glories of a ſucceſsful war. 
With the higheſt rapture I now look 
back to that diſgr acctul era, and I ex- 
ult when I compare it with the halcyon 
days of George he third. This excel- 
lent prince is held in no kind of cap:i- 
vey. All his nobles have free accels to 
him. The throne 1s not now betie. ed. 
Court favour, not confined to one par- 
tial ſtream, flows in a variety of diifer- 
ent channeis, enriching s whcle 
country, There is now the moſt per- 
fe&t union among all the branches of 
the royal family. No court minion 
pow finds it neceſſary, for the preſer va- 
tion ot his own 


favour- 


omnipotence, by the 


vileſt inſinuations to divide either the 


royal, or any noble families. The kingy 
uncle 18 now treated with that wa 
diſtinction which his ſingular merit i 
entitled to, both from the nation, and 
the throne, eſtabliſhed by his valour 
in extinguiſhing a foul rebellion, which 
burſt upon us from it's native norte, 
and almoſt overſpread the land. Our 
ſovereign is conſcious that he owes more 
to our great celiverer chan any prince 
in Europe owes to any ſub ect; and be 
ſets a noble example of gratitude to 
princes, que les rois, ces: Uuftres ingrats 
Sont « flex malhcureux four ne conntity 
pas. No fawour:te now. has trampled 
upon the moſt reſpectable of the Enz. 
liſh nobility, and driven them from their 
fovereign' s Counciis No diſcord now 


rages 1n the kingdom, but every tongue 
pleſſes the miniſter, who has in ſo ma. 


ny ways endeared himſelf no leſs tothe 


nobility than to the whole body of tit 
people. Primores fepulr arripuit, popu 
lumgue tributim. To compleat the con. 
tralt, we have now an advantageous, a 
glorious peace, fully adequate to all the 
Juceeſſes, to all the glories of the war. 

Ihe internal policy of this kingdom 
is equally to be admired. Our praci. 
ous ſovereign maturely examines all 
matters of national importance, and no 


unfair or partial repre'entation of ally 


buſineſs, or of any of his ſubjects, 1s 
ſulſered to be made to him, nor can a- 
ny character be aſſaſſinated in the dark, 
by an unconſtitutional Prime Miniſter. 
He regularly, by your advice, attends 
cvery private council of real moment, 
and nothing is there ſubmitted to the 
arbitrary deciſion of c man. This 
happy ſtate of things we owe to your 
lordſhip's unexampled care of his ma— 
jelty's youth. The great promiſe you 
made us, that we ſhouid frequently {ee 
our ſovereign, like his great predeceſſor 
William the third, pretiding in perſo1 
at the Britiſh treaſury, has been tulfi- 
ed to the advantage and glory of theit 
times, and to the perfecting of that 
{cheme of @conomy, ſo earneſtly recon: 
mended from the throne, ſo ably carrt 
ed into execution by your ſcl/ and Jour 
| chant 


| 
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chancellor of the Exchequer, and ſo mi- 
nutely by the Lord ſteward of the houſe- 
Your whole council of ſtate too 
is compoſed of men of the firſt abilities; 
the duke of Bedford, the earls of Hali- 
fax, Egremont, and Gower ; the Lords 
Henley, Mansfield, and Ligonier ; Mr. 


George Grenville, and Mr. Fox.. The 


buſineſs of this great empire is not how- 
ever entirely truſted to them ; the moſt 


arduous and complicate parts are not 


only digeſted and prepared, but finally 
reviſed and ſettled, by Gilbert Elliot, 
Alexander Wedderburn, Eſqrs; Sir” 
Henry Erikine, Bart. and the Home. 
Another reaſon why I chuſe your 
lordſhip for the ſubject of this dedica- 
tion, is that you are ſaid, by former de- 


J cators, to cultivate with ſuceeſs the 


polite arts. They ought to have gone 
turther, and to have ſhewn how liber- 
ally you have rewarded all men of ge- 
nins. Malloch and the Home have 
been nobly provided for. Let Church- 
ill or Armſtrong write like them, your 
lordſhip's claſſical taſte will reliſh their 
works, and patronize the authors. You 
my lord, are ſaid to be net only a Pa- 
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ron, but a Judge, and Malloch adds, 


that he wiſhes, for the honor of our 
country, that this praiſe were not, al- 
met excluſively, your own.” I with too, 
for the honor of zxy country, and to 
preſerve your Jordſhip from the conta- 
gion of a malignant exwy, that you 
would not again give permiſſion to a 
{cribler to ſacrifice almoſt the whole bo- 
dy of our nobility and gentry to his 
itch of panegyrick on ycu, and of pay 
from you; and I ſubmit, whether a 
future inconvenience may not reſult 
from ſo remarkable an inſtance, how 
certain and ſpeedy the way to obtain 
the /a/? is, by means of the /r// 

The progreis my lord, which almoſt 
all the ſciences have mate in England, 
has become the jealouly of Europe. 
Under your auſpices Bezary and Tra- 
gedy have reached the utmoit height of 


been formed to it. All your faculties 


perfection. Not only the Sv/te7n of por. 


ir, but the Yegetable Syſtem has been 
compleated by the joint labours of your 
lordſhip, and the great doctor Ill. 


perfect in every thing reſpecting the 


bufineſs of parliament, and already take 


Tragedy under Malloch and the Home 
has here rivalled the Greek model, and 
united the different merits of the great 
moderns. The fire of Shakeſpeare, and 
the correctneſs of Racine, have met in 
your two countrymen. One other ex- 
otick too I muſt not forget: Arthur 
Murphy, Gent. He has the additional 
merit of acting no leſs than of avriting, 
ſo as to touch in the moſt exquiſite man- 
ner all the fine feelings of the human 
frame. I have ſcarcely ever felt my- 
ſelf more forcibly affected, than by 
this poor neglected player, except 
a few years ago at the dutcheſs of 
Queenſherry's, where your lordſhip ſo 
frequently exhibited, In one part, which 
was remarkably humane and amiable, * 
you were ſo great, that the general ex- 
clamation was, here you did not ad. In. 
another part you were no leſs perfect. 
I mean in the famous ſcene of Hamlet, 
where you pour fatal poiſin into the ear 
of a good, unſulpecting king. If the 
great names of Murrkr and BuTE, 
as play rs, penſantur eadem trutind, it 
is no flattary to ſay that you, my Lord, 
were not ohly ſuperipr, but even unri- 
valled by him, as well as by all who 
have ever appeared pn the great age of 
the ward, As a doriter, I take Mr, 
Murphy rather to excel you, except in 
points of O-1hography : as an actor, he 
can form no pretenſion to an equality, 

ature indeed in her utmoſt /amplicity 
we admire in Mr. Murphy ; but Art, 
Art, characteriſes your lordſhip. 

This too gives your lordſhip a claim 
to the dedication of this Play, You are 


powers of ating. Your whole mind hag 


have been directed to this important 
object. While Mr. Pitt, lord Temple, 
and others, your cotemporaries, were 
preparing themſelves for the national 


ing a diſtinguiſhed part there, you were 
treading a private ſtage in the high buſ- 
kins of pompous, ſonorous tragedy. 
With what ſuperior ſucceſsI record with 
pleaſure. Mr. Pitt and his noble bro- 
then are now both in a private ſtation. 


You 
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You have, almoſt excluſevely, the ſmiles 
of your ſovereign ; they only the emp- 
ty applauſe of their country. This too 
they ſhare with others; a duke of New- 
caſtle and Devonſhire; a marquis of 
Rockingham, an earlof Hardwick, and 
the two ſpirited, young nobles, who 
and ſo high in fame and virtue, whom 
England glories that the can call her 


own, the dukes ot Grafton and Port- 


land. Theſe diſtinguiſhed characters 
muſt ever be reſpected by your lord- 
| ſhip, for their ardent love of our Sowe- 
reign and of Liberty, and honoured by 
this nation as the declared, determined, 
and combined enemies of deſpotic, in- 
folent, and contemptible fawvourit'ſm. 
As Tragedy and Botany have thus 
reared their heads, give me leave to re- 


commend to your lordſhip one impor- 
tant point reſpecting the Sciences, and 


the Belle, Lettres, which ſtill remains 
unſettled: I mean Orthography, The 
French Academy has fixed it for their 
nation ; yet a bold modern, Voltaire, 
has dared to deviate from their rules, 
and has endeavoured to eſtabliſh a new 


Orthograrhy, fill nearer approaching 


to the modern pronunciation, I have 
ſeen, and admired, ſome curious ſpeci- 
mens of your lor dſhip' s Jabours of this 


kind, moſt happily adapted even to the 


Nn mode ot pronunciation, which 
with me, as well as with a polite noble- 
man, mult ever bear the palm, it not 
of correctneſs, yet of grace and cle- 
gance. Indeed, my lord, the te, I 
allude to are ſo curious, that I with for 
a fac /inile of them, as we have of one 
of the gegui ne letters of your country- 
man Archibald Bower, They would I 
am periuaded excel all the curious ma- 
nuſcripts of this kind in your own uni— 
verſity of Aberdeen, or among the im- 
menſe collection of learned books of 
your late vajuable purchaſe, the Ar- 
gyle library. May Inot ther efore hope, 
that as the definitive treaty is now fign- 
ed, your lordthip's labours will be di- 
rected to this important point, and 
that we may expect to ſee a compleat 
Or thographical dictionary, to determine 
the knotty point of Britain tor Briton, 


humour. 


to your lordſhip. 


which has of late puzzled that great 
writer, the great Barron himſelf, not- 
withſtanding the excellence of his Scot- 
tiſh education? Eaſe and elegance will, 

I am perſuaded, ſtill attend your lord. 
ſhip as inſeparably as they have ever 
done, nor will you in this caſe be in 
danger of being forſaken by them, when, 
as Benedick (or if you pleaſe, in your 
own botanical phraſe, Ca» duus Benedic- 
tus) ſays, now he is turned ORTHOGRA“ 
PHER, Vis words are a very fantaſtical 


| banquet, juſt ſo many ſtrange dijhes. 


I ſhould have added, my Lord, that the 
Play I make an offering of is a Tragech, 
the moſt grave and moral of all poems, 


and therefore with a happy propriety | 
comes inſcribed to your lordſhip, the 


moſt grave, the moſt moral of all men, 


A avitty comedy, I would never have 
offered to your Lordſhip, nor indeed to 


any of your eountrymen. Wit is an 


ignis fatuus, which bewilders and leads 
us aſtray, It is the primro/e path, which 


conducts to folly. Your lordſhip has 
never deviated into it. You have 
marched on with ſolemn dignity, keep- 


ing ever the true tragic ſtep, and have 
on the greateſt occaſions (/ known, /o 


honour: d--in the Houſe of Lords ) exhibit— 
ed to the world what you learnt on the 
ſtage, the moſt pompous diction with 
the boldeſt theatrical ſwell, infinitely 
ſuperior to all the light airs of wit or 


comed y you never condeicended to wear, 

J have only one thing more to urge 
The Play is quite 
imperfect. Your lordſhip loves the 
ſtage: ſo does Mir. Murphy. Let me 
intreat your lordſhip to aſſiſt your friend 
in perfecting the weak ſcenes of this 
Tragedi, and from theſe crude Jabours 
of Ben Johnſon and others, to give us 
a compleat Play. It is the warmeſt 
wiſh of my heart that the earl of Burk 
may ſpeedily compleat the ſtory of Ro- 
GER MORTIMER. 


lordſhip will graciouſly candeſcend t9 
undertake this arduous taſk, to which 
parts ike yours, are lo peculiarly adapt- 
ed. A variety of anecdotes in real life 
will ſupercede the lealt W ot por: 
64.4 


The eaſy /c of laughing 


I hope that your 


tical fiction. To you every thing will 
be eaſy. The th act ot this play will 
find talents great as your's, ſtill in full 
vigour, even after you have run ſo won- 
derful a career. If more important 
concerns, either of buſineſs, or ame- 


ment, engage you too much, I beg, my 


lord, that you will pleaſe royally to com- 
mand Mr. Murphy, as Mr. Macpher- 
ſon ſays, you commanded him to publiſh 
the yr ſe- poems of Fingal and Temora. 


Such a work will immortalize your name 


in the literary, as the peace of Ver/ailies 


_ will in the political world, and where-, 


ver the name of RocER Mok TIMER 
ſhall be mentioned, that of Bur E will 
follow to the lateſt times. | 


thanks as an Engliſhman, tor your pub- 
lic conduct. At your acce//ion to pow- 
er, you found us a diſtracted, diſunit- 
ed nation. The late abandoned mini/?- 
er of the people had wickedly extended 
every art of corruption through all ranks 
of men, the ſenate (I ſpeak of the late 
denal parliament) not excepted. You, 
my lord, have made us a happy and 
united nation. Corruption fared like 
a gutlty thing, upon your ' ſummons of 
Mr. Fox, nor have I heard of a ſingle 
inſtance of any undue, unconſtitutional 
influence exerted in the ſenate. (I ſpeak 
of the preſent, virtuous parliament). 
Your lordſhip too from every foreign 
court: has received the moſt flattering 
teſtimonies of an unbounded confidence 
in your veracity and good faith, equal 
to their juſt ſenſe of your tranſcendent 
abilities. ON . 5 
I beg pardon, my Lord, for having 
ſo long detained the patiſot miniſter of 
the patriot king, from the great ſcenes 
of foreign buſineſs, or the rooting out 
corruption at home, or the innocent em- 
ployments of his leiſure hours: I hope 
doctor Hill and the Fome will forgive. 
me, and that the great Triumvirate 
having completed a glorious, and per- 
manent Peace, may in ſtarned ea,, un- 
der the ſhade of their own e/:zve, ſoon 
enjoy the full ſweets of their own phi- 
lolophy ; for as Candide obſerves, Ce- 


la eft bien dit, Mal IL fur CULTI- | 
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VER NOTRE JARDIN, In your ſofter, 
more envied hours.of retirement, I with 
Jou, my lord, the moſt exquiſite plea- 


ſures under the ſhade of the Cyprian 


Mirtle. Your patriot moments will be 


paſſed under the ſhade of your Scottiſh 


1 will no longer intrude on your 
lordſhip. The Cocoa Tree and your 
countrymen may be impatient to ſettle 


with you the amy and the fnances of 


this kingdom. I have only to add my 
congratulations on the peculiar fame 


you have acquired, ſo adequate to the 


wonderful acts of your adminittration, 


You are now in full poſſeſſion of that 
EO _ fame at the head of Tories and Scotſ- 
Give me leave, my lord, to offer my 


men; but alas! my lord, how fantaf- 


tick as well as tranſitory is fame] The 


meaneft have their day; and though 


Mr. Pitt is now adored, as the head of 


Whigs and Engliſhmen, he greateſt can 


but blaze, and paſs away. 
I am, with a zeal and reſpe& equal 


to your virtues, 
e 9 
Your lordſhip's 

Very humble ſervant, 

Mar. 15, 1763. 1 4+ 4317-04 
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ORIGINAL LOVE Slanzas, compoſed on 


an ORIGINAL Miſtreſs. 
ginal ' Lovier. 
From the Original. 
N. B. Theſe Verſes may be either ſung 
| „ TS 
| I. 
WW HE N Strephon was in love, 
And in Chloe took delight, 
She ſeemed like an angel for to be, 
Ay, and a goddeſs bright. 
8 II. 
Like a man who is quite drunk, 
His ſenſes lo were drown'd ; 
He thought a moment's ſight of her, 
Worth ten thouſand pound. 
| III. 
Of nothing; no, of naught but her 
Poor Strephon could he talk; 
He almoſt had ador'd the ground, | 
Ons hich ſte, that is Ch'pe, did walk. 
5 


By an Ori- 


Taken VERBATUM 
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IV. 


Sometimes to a daizy; - 
$0 that folks not in love, 
Thought the man was quite crazy. 


V. 


To ſay ought againſt her, 
Hie (aid was a fin; 
And it was a great favour, 


When ſhe gave him a pin. 
VI. | 


He ſtrove with all his heart 
To do her much good. _ 
And ſhe to plague him, play'd her part 


As much as ſhe cou'd. 
1406 oo ER, 
Once ſhe, when Strephon came, 
Had got with her a gallant ; 
And to whom in Strephon's fight, 
She behaved quite complaiſant. 


VIII. 


| Bo then this, to be ſure, hock d him, 


But it cured his love- fits; 
And now Chloe has loſt him, 
Becauſe he has found his wits. 


And he don't ſo much as long; 
No, not for a ſingle kiſs; 
Nor doesn't think her an angel now, 


Not from that time, to this. 


X. 


Come every loving poet, 
Oh, let your genius ſhine ; 
If you have merit ſhow it, 
As I have done mine. 


5 | | CCC 
He compar'd her ſometimes to a vi'let, 8 
* Fior the Hondur of the Humanity, &c, 


&c. &c. of our new made Friend; ibe 
French, 'rbe following Letter is in- 
ferted. | 


From the Pusric Leporr. 


The incl&v#d'was ſent to me by a cap. 
tain of a hip releaſed by the peace from 


the caſtle of Bayonne : if it ſuits the 


Ledger, pleaſe to inſert it. 
7. - 4:44 - oO "Wit, Of s | 
Vour moſt obedient, 
NEEING how ready and willing 
PI people are daily to expoſe the folly 


and vices of mankind, I am much ſur. 


priſed, that none have made public the 
cruel, barbarous and inhuman treat- 
ment of the Engliſh, who have had the 


misfortune to be priſoners of war in 


Bayonne during the late war, which 
poor ſufferers have frequently, though 
ineffectually, . ſent petitions to all the 
public offices and great perſonages, who 
they thought had it in their power to 
aſſiſt in redreſſing their grievances ; 
therefore I have here ſent you an ac- 
count of ſome tranſactions which hap- 


pened during my ſtay there, the year 


be:ore the peace was ſigned. | 
On our firſt being brought to the 
caſtle, whatever little haggage the pri- 
vateer's officers had been pleaſed to be- 
ſtow on us, it was rumaged, under pre- 
tence of ſearching for arms, aud what- 
ever knives, twine, or cords, &c. were 
- found, they were taken by the Canti- 
nere, under pretence, that they might 
be ſerviceable to aſſiſt in making our el- 
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cape : but the next day, the ſame things 


dents, and gratify, we hope, the gene- Were fold to ourſelves again at an exor- 
rality of - ow 7 #21 = ihis bitant price, if we had money, or to 
Month, ſelected a greater number of any other purchaſer. 3 
Pieces, not only from Magax nes, but Then we were turned into a yar 

Occafronal Pamphlets; the number of about 60 by 80 feet ſquare, which mn 
ewhich obliges us to poſtpone the Cont - all the room allowed for 7 or 800 mw 
nuation of Original Piec.s until next and they all on a par, without the le 


Month, diſtinction: ſo that the greateſt pes 


To oblige ſeveral of our Correſpon- 
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man of England, going paſſenger, when 


brought there was immediately levelled. 


with the meaneſt cabbin boy, and com- 
monly inſulted and abuſed by them. In- 
deed thoſe that had money, the com- 


mandant would let them have a room 


about 12 feet ſquare, the floor of earth, 
with the four ſtone walls, no windows, 
nor tight enough to keep out either wind 
or rain, for which he obliges the occu- 
pier to pay 28 livres per month. We 
were not allowed the leaſt utenſil what- 


ever, but what we bought or hired ; 


nor were we allowed firing to dreſs our 


| victuals, nor a pot to boil it in.— 


As to the proviſions, I have ſeen the 


poor men ſerved with fiſh entirely rot- 


ten, and ſtinking to that degree, that 


the ſmell had almoſt ſuffocated me; and 


for their complaining in the moſt ſup- 


| plicant manner, and begging for better, 


they have, numbers of them, been im- 
mediately loaded with heavy irons and 
chains, more than they were well able 


to drag along, and put into a loathſome 
| dungeon under ground, 50 or 60 feet, 


and halt leg deep with foil and human 


| ordure ; as it was never admitted to be 
| cleaned out, and is contrived ſo narrow, 


that a man cannot lay down if it were 
clean; and there they were kept until 
they were thought to be near expiring, 


| and releaſed then only on condition of 
aiking pardon for an offence, which 


the will alledge againſt the priſoner, tho? 
he never committed any. I have known 
a maſter of a ſhip for only coming near 
the centinel, and not ſpeaking the leaſt 
offenſive word, knocked down for dead 
with the butt end of a muſket, and cut 
in a terrible manner without the leait 
redreſs ; ſo that it made our ſmall yard 


much ſmaller ; by not daring to come 


within reach of the centinels. 

As to the common ſailors, they made 
no more of killing them, than it they 
had been dogs ; nor ſo much, as will 
appear by the following circumſtance. 
A ſailor who had been getting a glaſs of 


vine of a woman permitted to ſell li- 


qQuor in the caſtle, being ordered imme - 
Uately away by a ſoldier, juſt as he had 


finiſhed his purchaſe ; the man, being 


Vor. II. 


very ſober, begged leave of the ſoldier 
to let him get his change from the wo- 
man, as he had given her the money, 


and ſhe in return was counting his 


change for him; but the ſoldier, find- 
ing that he did not go the moment he 
commanded him, run him through the 
body in many places, and killed him 
immediately, Soon after a fidler, who 
had been playing in the caſtle, walking 


_ acroſs the yard, a Guernſeyman, who 


ſpoke French in a jocoſe way, ſaid, 
«© Come fidler ! play me a tune.” The 
fidler called him an Engliſh villain, and 
aſked him how he dared to ſpeak to 


him. The ſailor anſwered, that he did 


not ſay any thing to affront him, and 
that if he had played him a tune, he 


ſhould have paid him for it, the ſame 


as other people did. The fidler then 
turned to the centinel, and aiked him, 
why he ſuffered an Engliſhman to dare 
to ſpeak to him] on which the ſoldier 
run the man thro? the body. Some time 
after this, as the Commandant keeps 
about 16 dogs, one of them happened 
to die; he directly ſent for the Engliſh 
olficer, and told him, it was not pollible, 
the dog could die without receiving 
ſome hurt from the priſoners, and that 


they mult make reſtitution tor the loſs 


of the dog. Accordingly he put ſeve- 

ral of the officers into the dungeon; 

and when we complained of the death 
of the ſailors, lie ſaid, the death of one 

dog was of moie conſeguence than a 

hundred Engliſhmen; but after many 
petitions, we got the gentlemen releaſ- 

ed out of the dungeon the next day, 
on paying fifty livres, altho' we were 

well aflured none in the caſtle knew the 

occaſion of the dog's death, as to the 

dog whipper, he would more frequent- 

ly whip the Engliſh ſailors with a long 

heavy poſt-boy's whip, than the Go 

which they were obliged to bear with- 
out the leaſt murmuring or reply for 

fear of worſe puniſhent. _ 

As to the beef that we were ſerved 
with, it was frequently ſo bad, that 
the worſt horlſe-fleth given to dogs in 
England was far preterable to it; and 
our bread, which was our only ſtaff of 
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life, if jt had been good, was general- 
ly but half baked, on purpoſe to make 
It weigh heavy. When we ſaw the 
and complained, ſome- 
times we were better ſerved for two or 
three days ; but the commiſſary would 


not come again to hear any of our com- 


plaints, ſometimes for two or three 
months; and if we would not eat ſuch 
proviſion as they thought fit to ſerve us 
with, we were not allowed to have any 
thing bought us in the town, and brought 
to us, but were obliged to buy every 


thing of the Cantiniere, whoſe ſcale- 
beam was one fitth longer at one end 


than the other, and the weights always 


put into the ſhort end ſcale ; which we 


dared not complain of, left we ſhould 


not get any thing to buy; and notwith- 
ſtanding our meat was ſo exceſſive bad, 


they obliged us to pay more for it, than 
was paid for the beſt meat in town; 
and, not content with that, obliged us 
to pay over and above the price one ſol 


L per lb. for choice beef, although it was, 
perhaps, the worſt end of the neck or 


ſhank, or perhaps bullocks liver; and 


tho' the well of water inthe caſtle is ſo 
brackiſh and unwholſome as to be ſcarce 


drinkable, they oblige us to pay one ſol 


for each two gallon jar; and if we would 


have ſweet freſh water, we wereobliged 
fo pay at the rate of a halfpenny per 
gallon for it. 

I have known maſters of ſhips put in- 


to the dungeon, and kept 48 hours, for 


no other crime than not pulling off their 


hats, when the Commandant paſſed 


them: in ſhort, many have been put 


| Inte that diſmal dungeon for no faults at 


all, and kept there until they have been 

o far exhauſted, as to die ſoon after, 
and many others, that never recovered 
their healths white there — So far are 


| thoſe Barbarians from lenity or compaſ- 


fion, that I have known, when a man 


has been ſtabbed and cut almoſt full of 


unds, and put into the dungeon, for 
me trifling fault, that they have not 
6nly denied him a ſurgeon to dreſs and 
examine the wounds, but have denied 
us the liberty to ſend for one at our own 
— hiey that for their health 


made intereft, and gave bond and ſecu- 
rity for ten thouſand four hundred ſiv- 


res, went to a ſmall town called Dax, 


about 40 miles up the country, where 
they would not pay them a farthing of 
the King's allowance, which is 6d, ſterl. 
a day for $ montlis; and when they did 
pay it, they only paid ten ſols, which i; 
not above 5d. farthing : fo that if any 
one had no money he might ſtarve. Had 
that been the caſe in England, I would 
gladly know how many French priſoners 
would have been left alive to ret urn home 
at the concluſion of the war? 

While I was there, there were brought 
into the caſtle two ſerjeants, with their 
wives and f:ur children, and another 
woman, the widow of another ſerjeant, 
part of the troops who were taken going 
to the Havannah. As they were ſtrip. 
ped of every thing they had, you may 
imagine the poor women and children 
were in a-deplorable condition, it being 
the depth of winter. They applied to 
the Commiſſary for aſſiſtance; but ſo 
far was he from giving them any, that 
he would not ſuffer them to have the 
King's allowance of victuals, nor any 
thing to ſubſiſt on; and to prevent thoſe 
priſoners, that were charitably diſpoſed, 
giving them any thing. he ordered them 
to be turned from their huſbands out of 
the caſtle into the town, ſaying, that 
they and their children ought to ſtarve 
for daring to come to ſea in war-time, 
Nevertheleſs, we found means to make 
a gathering amongſt the officers in the 
caſtle, ſufficient to aſſiſt and keep them 
from the inclemency of the weather ; 
nor has it been the cafe of thoſe poor 


women only, but of ſome ladies of for. 


tune, who, going paſſengers, have ſha- 
red the ſame fate, until they got letter 
of credit from Paris or England; ſo far 


you find they regard the fair ſex of the 


Engliſh. 

I had almoſt forgot to tell you how 
we are treated in regard to poſtage; 
all the letters we either ſent, or wert 
ſent to us, were delivered into the hands 

of ajew, who is paid by the inhabitants 
of the town, for any of them that con- 


tain n that might be — 
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able to them ; others, that cannot make 
friends with him, never receive their 
letters ; but when they were coming a- 
way, he delivered them a bill for poſt- 
age, which, if the priſoner did not 
chuſe to pay, he was removed from that 

priſon to the town jail, inſtead of ae 
to England, ſo that I have ſeen, and 
paid for poſtage of many letters not re- 
ceived; and as to the letters we ſent, 
we were obliged to deliver them to him, 
and give him thirty ſols for the poſtage; 


and as the poſt-days are twice a week, 


ſometimes there was not leſs than 150 to 
200 letters a week ſeat out of the caſtle, 
which is between fifteen and twenty 

nds a week; and as we find, when 


we arrived in England, not more than - 
one letter in fix, if ſo many, were ſent 


to our friends, yow may judge of the 
villainous practice made uſe of to rob 
us in that article. 
the abuſes during my ſtay there, and 
abundantly many more before I came 
there; all of which have been wrote in 


petitions to certain. public offices, and 


many perſons of conſequence, particu- 
larly to a great perſon who came to 
France, and who, *we hoped, would at 


leaſt take care that we ſhould have the 


government allowance . 6d. per any 
given us. 


It is certain, nad it not been for the 


exceeding mild winter, ſuch as was ne- 
ver before known in that part, all thoſe 
men who had not credit from England, 

muſt have periſhed and died on the cold 
ſtones, or deſerted their country and 
gone on board French privateers; 
whatever might be the cauſe, it is pro- 
per that the great and the good ſhould 
know the wretched condition ſome were 


in for 14 and 16 months; and if this 


was occaſioned by the neglect of any 


one in office, there is no doubt of their 


meeting with their juſt deſerts. 

As ſome part of the walls of the caſtle 
were grown old and decayed, we were 
obliged to pay for repairing it, and thoſe 
who had no money, had their allow- 


ance of proviſions ſtopped, until they 
raiſed the money to pay; and notwith- 
ſanding the French officers were adinit- 


Many more were 


155 
ted to their parole in England; yet 
when an officer has been ſick in the 
caſtle ; I have known a thouſand pounds 
ſecurity offered, and to pay for a guard 
at the door to ſee that the fick perſon 
never ſtirred out of his room, until he 
retuxned to the caſtle, but that was a 
favour, that never was gr anted. 
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For the Honour of England. 


.T be Repreſentation F the City of Lon- | 


don, in Common Council aſſembled, to 


their Repreſentatives in Parliament, 
Toh ve to the Exciſe Scheme in 17 33+ 


8 HIS Court doth apprehend, 

= from the experience of the laws 
of Exciſe now in being, that extending 
thoſe laws to any commodities not yet 
_ exciſed, muſt neceſſarily be very preju- 
dicial to trade, both as it will probably 
diminiſh the conſumption of the commo- 


dity to be exciſed, and ſubject. the fair 


trader to the frequent and arbitrary vi- 
ſitation of officers, and judicial deter- 


mination of commiſſioners, removeable 


at pleaſure, from whom there is no P- | 


peal. . 
«© That the extenſion of thoſe laws 
muſt neceſſarily increaſe the number and 


*-power-of officers, which will be incon- 


fiſtent with, thoſe principles of liberty, 


on which our happy conſtitution is 


founded ; and will farther deprive the 


ſubjects of England of ſome of thoſe 
valuable privileges, which have hitherto 


diſtinguiſhed them from the * 
ing nations. 


«© Wherefore. this court doth ear- 


neſtly recommend it to you their repre- 


ſentatives, to uſe their utmoſt diligence 
in oppoſing a ſcheme of this nature, 


ſhould any ſuch be offered in parliament, 
in any ſhape, or however limited in its 


firſt appearance; being fully convinced 
that an inland duty on goods now rated 


at the Cuſtom- Houſe, cannot be effec- 


tually collected without an extenſion 


of the powers, or the ſevereſt exerciſe 
" & $ e 0 
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of all the rigours of the preſent laws of 


exciſe.” 

It was at this time that the following 
anſwer was ſent by a member of parlia- 
ment to a letter from his borough, con- 
cerning the extenſion of the exciſe. 
© Gentlemen, yours I received, and 
am very much ſurpriſed at your inſo- 
lence in troubling me about the ex- 


well, That I bought you. I know, 
what perhaps you think I don't know, 
That you are about ſelling yourſe: ves 
to ſomebody elſe; and I know, what 
perhaps you don't know, That I am 
about buying another borough. --And 


you all! and may your houſes be as 


and daughters were to me, when I 
ſtood candidate for your corporation!” 
Thurſday Peter Roberts, Eſq; Re- 
membrancer of this city, delivered to 


the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, Sir 


Robert Ladbroke, Sir Richard Glynn, 
and the Hon. Thomas Harley, mem- 


vers of parliament for this city, the fol- 

lowing repreſentation, which was or- 
Jaered to be given them by the court of 

Common Council. Mar. 26, 1763. 


| Copy of the Retreſentation of the Lord 


ayer, Aldermen, and Commons of 
tLe City of London, in Commun 
Council afjembled, to the Repreſenta- 
ti ves of this City in Parliament. 


This court cannotforhear expreſ. 
ſing to you their ſurprize at the preci- 
pitate progreſs which has been already 
made in a new attempt towards a Ge- 


neral Exciſe. 


The extenſion of Exciſe on into 


private houſes, whereby the ſubject is 
made liable to a frequent and arbitrary 


viſitation of officers, and the judicial 


determination of commiſſioners remov- 


able at pleaſure, is inconſiſtent with 
thoſe principles of liberty which have 
hitherto diſtinguiſhed this nation from 


arbitrary governments. | 
An attack upon the liberty of the 
ſubject, made ſo immediately after a 


glorious and fucceſsful war, and at a 


ciſe. You know, what I know very 


now may the curſe of G- light upon 


common to exciſemen, as your wives 


time when we had juſt reaſon to expe? 
to enjoy the bleſſings of peace, demand; 
your ſerious attention. 

And this court doth remark, that 
whatever may be the neceſſity. of the 


times, the ſmallneſs of the ſum indi. 


cates that cannot be the only motive to 
ſo extraordinary a meaſure, 

For theſe reaſons, this court doth 
moſt earneſtly recommend your conſtant 
attendance in parhament, and utmoſt 
endeavours to oppoſe every enlargement 
and entenſion, of the powers ofexciſe,and 


that you do not conceal from the public 


any ſuch attempt, nor :uffer yourſelves 
to be amuſed by any plauſible altera. 
tion in the bill, ſubjecting the makers 
of Cyder and Perry to onda 
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From the St. James's Macazixe. 


The ConlLER of TtrssINGTON'sS Letter 
To David Garrick, E/; 


Y predeceſſors often uſe 
To coble verſe as well as ſhoes; 


As Fartridge (vide Swift's diſputes) 
Who turned Bootes into boots, © 


Ah !—Partridge Tu be bold to ſay 


Was a rare ſcholar in his day; 


He d tell you when*twou'd rain, and when 
The weather would be fine agen; 
Preciſely when your bones ſhould ache, 
And when grow ſound, by th' almanack, 
For he knew ev'ry thing, d'ye ſee, 
By what dy'e call't, aſtrology, 

And ſkill'd in all the ſtarry ſyſtem, 
Foretold events, and often miſt em. 
And then it griev'd me ſore to look 
Juſt at the Heel. piece of his book, 
Where ſtood a man, Lord bleſs my heart 
(No doubt by matthew maticks art,) 
Naked, expos'd to public view, 

And darts ſtuck in him through and thro 
I warrant him ſome hardy fool, 
Who ſcorn'd to follow wiſdom's rule, 
Aud dar blaſphemouſly deſpiſe 

Our doctor's knowledge in the ſkies. 
Full dearly he abides his laugh, 

Im ſure 'tis Swift, or Bickerſtalf. 


Excuſe this bit of a digreſſion, 
A cobler's is a learn d profeſſion. 
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Why may not I too couple rhimes ? 

My wit will not ditgrace the times; 

1 too, forſooth, among the reſt, 

Claim one advantage, and the beſt, 

I (carce know writing, have no reading, 
Nor any kind of ſcholar &reeding 3 

And wanting that's the ſole foundation 
Of half your poets' reputation. 

While genius, perfect at its birth, 


Springs up, like muſhrooms from th' 


crea. 


You Low they ſend me to and fro 
To carry meſſages or ſo; _ 
And tho? I'm ſomewhat old and crazy, 
I'm ſtill of ſervice to the lazy. | 
For our good ſquire has no great notion 
Of much alacrity in motion, 


And when there's miles betwixt, you 


know 


Would rather /end by half, than ge; 


Then I'm diſpatch'd to travel hard, 
And bear myſelf by way of card. 
Im a two-Jegg'd excuſe to ſhow 
Why other people cannot go 

And merit ſure I mutt aſſume, 

For once I went in Garrick's room. 


In my old a age, 'twere wond'r rous Hurd 


To come to town, as trav'ling card, 


Then let the poſt convey me there, 


The clerk's direction tell him where, 
For, tho? I ramble at this rate 

He writes it all, and I diate; 

For I'm reſolv'd —by help of neighbour, 
(Who keeps a ſchool, and goes to /abour) 
To tell you all things as they paſt ; 
Coblers will go beyond their laſt, 
And fo I'm told will authors too, 

— But that's a point I'll leave to you; 
Cobling extends a thouſand ways, 


Some coble ſhoes, ſome coble plays; 


Some = but this jingle's vaſtly clever, 
It makes a body write for ever. 
While with the motion of the pen, 
Method pops in and out agen, 

do, as I ſaid, I thought it better, 
To ſet me down and think a letter, 
Ard without any more ado, 

Seal up my mind, and ſend it you. 
You'll aſk me, aller, why I chuſe 
To plague your worſhip with my mule ? 
I'll tell you then—will truth offend ? 
Tho cobler, yet I love my irieaw, 


I 5 7 
Beſides, I like you merry folks, 
Who make their puns, and crack their 
jokes; 
Your jovial hearts are never wrong 
J love a ſtory, or a ſong 3 j 


But always feel moſt grievous 1 5 


From Weſtley's hy mus, or Wildom's 
| palms. 


5 My father often told me, one day 
Was for religion -- that was Sunday, 
When I ſhould go to prayers twice, 


And hear our parſon battle vice 
And dreſs'd in all my fineſt cloaths, 


*T'wang the p/almoddy thro' my noſe. 


But betwixt churches, for relief, 
Eatbak dplumb- pudding, and roaſt- beef; 


And chearful, without ſin, regale | 
With good home-brew'd, and nappy ale, 


But not one word of faſting greetings, 
And dry religious finging meetings. 
But here come folks a-preaching 1 to us 
A ſaving doctrine to undo us, 


Whoſe notions fanciful and ſcurvy, 

Turn old religion topſy-turvy. 

I'll give my pleaſure up for no man, 
And an't I right now, maſter Show- man? 


You ſeem d to me a perſon civil, 
Our parſon gives you to the devil ; 
And ſays, as how, that after grace, 
You laugh'd directly in his face; 


Ay, laugh'd out- right (as I'm a ſinner) 
I thould 1 lik dt' have been at dinner, 
Not for the ſake of maſter's fare, | 


But to have ſeen the doctor ſtare, 
Odzooks, I think, he's perfect mad, 


| Scar'd out of all the wits he had, 


For whereſoe er the doctor comes, 


He pulls his wig, and bites his thumbs, 
And mutters, in a broken rage, 


The Minor, Garrick, Foote, the Stage; 
(For I muſt blab it out but hiſt, 
His reverence is a mcthodift) 


And preaches like an errant fury, 


*Gainſt all your /ov folks about Drury, 
Says actors all are helliſh imps, 


And managers the devil's pimps. 
Ile knows not what he fets about; 
Puts on his furplice infide out, 
Miſtakes the leilons in the church, 
Or leaves a collect in the lurch; 


And to'ther day God help his head, 
T he gard'ners witz being brought to bed. 
When 
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When ſent for to baptize the child, 
His wig awry, and flaring wild, 
He laid the prayer-book flat before him, 
And read the burial ſervice o'er him. 
— T hefolks muſtwaitwithout theirſhoes, 
For I muſt tell you all the news ; 
For we have had a deal to do, 
Our ſquire's become a ſhow-man too 
And horſe and foot arrives in flocks, 
To ſee his worſhip's famous rocks, 
Whilſt he with humorous delight, 
Walks all about and ſhews the ſight, 
Points out the place, where tremblingyou 
Had like t' have bid the world adieu; 
It bears the ſad remembrance ſtill, 
And people call it Garrick's Hill. 
The goats their uſual diſtance keep, 
We never have recourſe to ſheep ; | 
And the whole ſcene wants nothing now ; 
Except your ferry-boat and cow. 
I had a great deal more to ſay, 
But I am ſent expreſs away, 
To fetch the ſquire's three 8 
To Tiſſington from Derby town; 
And Allen ſays he'll mend my rhime, 
When ere I write a ſecond time. 


MWM h .. M. M. W. x. 
From the UniveRsAL Muszum.” 
| The Gardiner, Kalendar for April. 

| Work to be done in the e e 


| T H E beginning of this month, pre- 
pare dung to make ridges for me- 

lons and cucumbers, to be covered with 
bell glaſſes; this work may be begun 
ede the middle of the month; thoſe 
made late need not have ſo much dung 
as early ones. The middle of this 


month plant out melons, to be raiſed 


under paper. In making theſe ridges, 
if the ground is dry, the dung ſhould 
lie but half a foot higher than the ſur- 
face of the ground; and the earth ſnould 
be laid at leaſt a foot and a half thick 
upon the dung, that the melon plants 
may have depth enough to root; the 
plants will require no water after they 
are well rooted ; in thoſe ſituations which 
are moiſt, the ridges ſhould be raiſed 
above the level of the ground, to Keep 
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the dung out of the wet, which wij 
damp and chill it. The alleys between 
theſe beds ſhould be afterwards raiſe 
to the level of the beds, that the roots 
may have room to extend. Still ſoy 
ſweet marjoram, thyme, ſummer ſayory, 

and other aromatic plants. Plant kid. 
ney beans the beginning of the month 
in a warm ſituation, and in dry weatha, 
for much wet will deſtroy the ſeeds in 


the ground; ſow purſlane upon warm 
borders, to come after that on the 
hot-bed, Continue to hoe radithes, 
carrots, parſneps, onions,' leeks, &«. 
this ſhould be done in dry weather. This 
ſtirring of the ground will be of great 


ſervice to promote their growth, and the 
ground will be clear from weeds, In 
moiſt weather, plant ſlips, or cuttings of 


_ ſage, roſemary, rue, ſavory, maſtich, 
thyme, lavender, ſtœchas, lavendar cot. 


ton, and other aromatic plants. Piant 
garden bezns for a latter crop, and con. 
tinue ſoiving the marrow-fat and other 
large kinds of peas, to ſucceed thoſe ſown 
the former month ; and alſo ſome hot- 
ſpur peas, to have a ſucceſſion for the 


| beſt table. Yet lip artichokes and plant 


upon a moiſt ſoil ; but if the ſoil is dry, 
they will not ſucceed ſo well as thoſe 
planted laſt month. The middle of this 


month plant out cauliflower plants raiſed 


in February, for a latter crop. Theſe 


ſhould have a moiſt ſoil; in dry land 
they ſeldom produce good heads. Con- 
tinue to ſow young ſallet herbs, as radiſh, 
rape, turnep, muſtard, &c. every week; 
as the heat of the ſeaſon increaſes, ſoy 
them in a more ſhady ſituation ; in ſum- 
mer they thrive beſt on a north border. 
Sow Cos, Sileſia, and other kinds of 
large lettuces, to ſucceed thoſe ſown the 
former month: theſe ſhould have a moit 
ſoil, otherwiſe (if the ſummer prove dry) 
they will ſhoot up for ſeed, and not cad- 
bage. Tranſplant young celery plant 
into beds of rich earth at about threeiv- 
ches diſtance each way; water them duly 
till they have taken root; you ſhould ns 
draw up all the plants out of the {ct 
bed, only thin then, and leave the ſmal 
ler to get ſtrength. Hoe the ground be 
tween rows of beans and peas, and * 
| N 
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the earth up to their ſtems. After a 
ſhower of rain, draw the earth up to 
the ſtems of cabbage and cauliflower 
plants, planted in autumn, or early in 
ſpring, to guard their ſtems from ſun and 
wind, which dry and harden them ; but 
be careful not to draw the earth up in- 


totheir hearts. Deſtroy ſnails and ſlugs; 


if they are ſuffered to remain, they will 
ſoon increaſe greatly, and become trou- 
bleſome. If the nights prove cold, cover 


the glaſſes over early cucumbers and 


melons. Sow turneps on a moiſt ground, 
to ſucceed thoſe ſown laſt month, which 


ſhould now be hoed to a proper diſtance. 


Beds of mint, tarragon, parſley, &c. 


ſhould be carefully weeded ; if the ſea- 


ſon ſhould prove. dry, they ſhould be 
watered. Plant cuttings or flips of mint, 
tarragon, &c. to make new beds; the 
old plants are apt to decay after two or 
three years. Tranſplant Sileſia, Cos, 
and other large kinds of lettuces, ſown 
the former month ; water them till they 
have taken new root. Cabbages and 


lavoys, ſown laſt month, ſhould be thin- 


ed and pricked out into beds before they 
are tranſplanted out for good, Now ſow 
ſome ſavoy and cabbage ſeed for the 
lateſt crop. Sow hemp and flax, and pole 
hops; clear hop grounds from weeds, 
and make up the hills : ſo late roun- 
cival, and large grey peas, in the open 
felds, for winter, if the ground is cool 


| and moiſt. The latter end of this month 


look over artichokes, draw out young 
plants produced ſince the ſtocks were 
ſlipt. Sow more celery ſeed about the 
middle of this month, to ſucceed that 
ſown the former month, on moiſt ground 
in dry weather, and carefully watered 
and ſhaded, Sow finochia ſeed to ſuc- 
ceed that before ſown; when fit for 
uſe, it will not continue more than 
eighteen or twenty days before it will 
run to ſeed. Keep all young crops clean 
from weeds ; if at this ſeaſon, that work 
is neglected, it will require more labour 
afterward, and the crops will be greatly 
mured, LT 
Products of the Kitchen-Garden. 
Sprouts of broccoli, cabbages, and ſa. 
voys, young ſhoots of turneps and hop 


tops; all forts of young ſallet herbs, 
ſpinach, radiſhes, aſparagus, coleworts, 
parſley, aliſanders, chard beet, celery, 
endive, ſorrel, burnet, thyme, hyſſop, 
winter ſavory, pot marjoram, marigolds, 
brown Dutch and cabbage lettuces, in 


warm borders; toward the end of the 
month, chervil, young onions, lecks, 


chives, eſchallions, rochambole, borage, 


ſage, roſemary, parſneps and carrots, 
where preſerved in ſand. Young carrots, 


ſown in autumn are in prime; young 


ſhoots of ſalſafy by ſome preferred to aſ- 
paragus. Upon the hot-beds, cucum- 
bers, peas, kidney-beans, and purſlane z 
the end of the month, peas on warm 
borders, and early cabbages. 
Work to be done in the Fruit-Garden. 


The beginning of this month graft 
ſome late kinds of fruit, provided the 
ſeaſon be backward. Look carefully to 


young fruit trees, water them in dry 
weather ; if their leaves begin to curl 
up, water them gently all over their 


branches: this may be alſo practiſed on 


old trees, when their leaves are curling ; 


but not in the heat of the day, nor too 


late in the evening. Where fruit-trees 


are greatly infeſted with inſects, ſteep 


tobacco ſtalks in water, with which the 
trees ſhould be waſhed. - Fruit trees in- 
noculated laſt ſummer, ſhould have the 
ſtocks cut down to three or four inches 
above the bud the beginning of the 
month. Toward the end of this month 


begin to look over walls and eſpaliers of 


fruit trees, training in the regular kindly 
ſhoots, and diſplacing foreright and lux. 
uriant ones; thin your apricots, where 


too thick; the ſooner this is done, the 


better. Plant cuttings of vines where 


they are to remain; leave a knot of the 


old wood to the bottom of each, and 


bury them ſo deep, that the uppermoſt 


eye may be even with the ſurface of the 
ground. Look over vines againſt walls, 
rubbing off ſmall dangling ſhoots, now 
beginning to puſh out ; where two ſhoots 


are produced from the ſame eye, the 
weakeſt ſhould be rubbed off; a great 
quantity of vines may be looked over in 


a ſhort time, and much labour ſaved, 
which would be occaſioned, were theſe 
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ſhoots permitted to remain on a month 
longer. Beds of ſtrawberries muſt be 
weeded, and their runners taken off; 
if the ſeaſon proves dry, water them. 
Keep borders near fruit-trecs clean from 
weeds, and large plants : where ground 
is inclinable to bind, it ſhou' be looſe- 
ned with a dung fork ; it mulch be laid 
on the ſurface, and watered over once or 
twice a week, it will be of great ſervice. 
Keep the ground clear between rows of 
vines in the vineyard; in the beginning. 
of the month ſtakes ſhould be fixed to 
them, that the branches may be faſtened, 
which is better than to let the takes re- 
main all the winter. The middle of the 
month uncover fig-trees ſcreened from 


the froſt in winter, by degrees. Fruits 
in the forcing frame muſt now have a 


large ſhare of freſh air, in proportion to 
the heat of the weather ; their branches 
ſhould frequently be ſprinkled over with 


water, which will cauſe the fruit to be 


fairer. 
Fruits in prime, or yet : lafting. 
Pears; france-real, bergamot bug}, 
Saint Martial, Lord Cheyne's winter- 
green, Belly de Chaumontelle ; carme- 
lite, the cadillac, Parkinſon's warden, 
and the Engliſh warden. Apples ; gol- 


den ruſſet, Pile's ruſſet, Wheeler's ruſ- 


ſet, nonpareil, John apple, and ſtone- 
pippin. In the forcing frame, cherries, 


maſculine apricot, ſome plums ; and on 


the hot-bed, ſtrawberrics. 

Work to be done in the Flower-Garaen. 
Gravel walks broken up and turned 
laſt month, fhould be raked level, and 
rolled. Grafs walks muſt be duly mows- 


ed; where this is neglected, the graſs will 


become rank and coarſe, Clean borders 
from weeds, and tie up, till growing, 
plants to ſticks. Sow ſuch annual flow- 


ers in borders, as do not require artifi- 


cial heat to bring them forward, as 


candy tutt Venus looking glaſs, kipines 
of ſeveral ſorts, ſweet peas, tangier peas, 


dwarf lychnis, Lobel's catch-fiy, Venus 
navel-wort, convolvulus minor, naſtur- 
tium indicum, flos Adonis, lavatera, 
oriental mallow, carthamus; or baſtard 


ſaffron, hieraciums of ſevcral forts, Ja- 


ceas, lotuſes, ſnails, caterpillars, lina- 
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rias, ſecuridaca, aftragaluſes, moldavi. 
cas, with other hardy annual flowers, 


which thrive better, ſown where t. 


are to remain, than tranſplanted, In 


this month ſow moſt ſorts of hardy pe- 


rennialand biennial plants in your flower 
nurſery, not ſown the former month; 
as Canterbury bells, columbines, ſwee⸗ 
Williams, pinks, carnations, hollihocks, 
French honey ſuckles, ſtock gillyflowers, 
with many other forts, to ſupply the bor. 
ders of the pleature-garden. The begin. 
ning of this month make ſome lender 
hot · beds, to ſow ſuch annuals as require 
a little warmth to bring them forward; 

but it will do better, if raiſed Under 
mats than glaſſes: of theſe are the A. 
trican, French marigold, convolvulus 
major, balſamines, marvel of Peru, 
ſweet Sultan, Indian pink, with ſome 
others. Make freſh hot - beds for tran(. 
planting tender annuals, as amaranthu- 
ſes, amaranthoides, double ſtriped bal. 

ſamines, &c. Tranſplant young plants 
of china ſtar-wort, either upon a mo- 
derate hot- bed, or a warm border ; wa- 
ter and ſhade them until they have taken 
root. Put more roots of tuheroſes into 
a moderate hot-bed, to ſucceed thoſe 
planted the former month. Sceds of 


choice carnations and pinks muſt be 


ſown, either in pots, tubs, or borders; 


do not bury the feeds too deep, by which 


they are often deſtroyed. Theſe muſt 
be watercd in dry weather, athervle the 
plants will not come up. Tubs of ſeed- 
ling auriculas and polyanthuſes muſt be 
ſcreened from the ſun, Alſo frequently 
refreſh them with water. Set ticks to 
carnations, which begin to ſpindle for 
flowering ; guard them from ſparrows; 
theſe binds will peck off the leaves to the 
ſtumps. Fine auriculas will now begin 
to ſnew their beautiful flowers; the p9: 
ſhould be removed under ſome covert, 
to prelerve them from wet: they ſhowd 
alſo be deiended from the heat of ti 
tun, but they muſt have as much free al! 
as poſſible : thoſe of them, from Which 
you would fave ſeeds, ſhould be moved 
into the open air, as ſoon as they ae 
fully blown, and have the morning ſun, 
and a free air, of they will not pr "duct 


good 
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good ſeeds. Take off the ſlips of choice tris, columbines, large green-flowered 
auriculas, to make an increaſe of them. ornithogalum, Perſian lily, orchiſes of 
Thele ſhould be put into ſmall pots, in ſeveral ſorts, ſanguinaria, Solomon's ſeal, 
the ſhade ; water them till they have ta- American lungwort, mcadia, hemoracal- 
ken root; if any of the ſlips ſhould be lis with white flowers, double ſaxifrage, 
deſtitute of fibres, cover them with ſmall Venetian vetch, lychniſes, alyſſon creti- 
glaſſes, to forward their putting out cum, bugule, cats- foot, lily of the valley, 
roots. Beds of fine ranunculuſes, ane. dames violet, leopards-bane, honeywort, 
monies, tulips, and hyacinths, ſhould leontopetalon, hearts-eaſe, periwincle 
pe covered either with mats, or cloths, with ſingle flowers, alſo with double 
to deſend them {rom wet, and the heat flowers of a purple colour, borage-leaved 
of the ſun, by which they may be pre- verbaſcum ;blue-floweredperennialmoth- 
ſerved longer in beauty: open them every mullein. 

morning and evening, that they may en- Medicinal Plants which may now be ga- 
joy as much free air as poſſible, or they _  thered fir Uſe. | 

will not do well. Toward the latter end Brooklime, water-creſſes, wood-roof, 
of this month take up the roots of ſaf- mouſe ear, daiſy, rue-leaved whitlow- 
fron, colchicums, yellow autumnal nar- graſs, bugle, ſnepherds-purſe, dandelion, 
ciſſus, and ſuch other bulbous-rooted White laxifrage, colts- foot, hare- bells, 
flowers as blow at Michaelmas; the ground-ivy, dead-nettle, wood ſorrel, 
ſooner they are taken up, the better. cowſhip, primroſe, radiſh-root, | 
Theſe may be kept out of the ground 


till July. Tranſplant theſe ſorts of ever- ET ITT CIT ITS FS 1 


n hich have not begun to ſhoot, | 
greens, which have n * From the UNIVERSAL MUSEUM, 
provided the air is cloudy, and there 1s 


a proſpect of rain; but if the ground Remarlobli Arcount of the Moſkoeſtrom 
is very dry, open large holes, and pour on the Coaſt of Norway. 
water into each, to render the ground Etween the iſlands of Moſkoe and 
like pap , place the trees therein, and B Moſkoenas is the famous Moſkoe- 
after the earth is filled in, make it hol- ſtrom, or Maelſtrom by mariners. This 
low, to contain water; cover the ſurface current runs ſix hours f, om north to 
with mulch, and repeat watering once a ſouth, and returns from ſouth to north 
week, if the weather ſhould prove dry. in the ſucceeding ſix hours, like the eb- 
Phillyreas, alaternuſes, laurels, lauru- bing and flowing of the ſea, but in di- 
ſtinuſes, or other hardy ever-green trees, rect oppoſition to the motion of the tides; 
grown rude, may now be reduced to the for during the flood which runs from 
figure you intend, by cutting their bran- ſouth to north, the Moſkoeſtrom runs 
ches Cloſe to the ſtems, when they ſhoot from north to north ; and during the re- 
they may be trained to the order deſired. flux or ebb, when the ſea runs from + 
Plants in Flower in the Pleaſure-Garden. north to ſouth, this current impetuouſſy 
Anemonies, ranunculules of various returns from ſouth to north. It runs 
kinds, polyanthuſes, auriculas, tulips, with a ſurpriſing rapidity, eſpecially be- 
crown imperials, hepaticas, hyacinths of tween the iſland of Moſkoe and the ex- 
various forts, narciſſuſes, daffodils, jon- tremity of Meſkoenas, where the tides 
| Quils, violets, muſcarias, dwarf-flag riſe higheſt ; but gradually abates its 
iris, gr-at ſnow-drop, ſpring cyclamens, impetuoſity as it approaches the iſlands 
ſpring colchicums, pulfatillas, bulbous of Werroe and Roſt. The Moſkoeſtrom 
fumitory, roſe- root, ducks- foot or May- never runs in a direct line like other 
| apple, wood anemony, friers cowl, Ita- currents, but almoſt circular. When it 
lian arum, double ladies ſmock, double js half. flood in the ſea, the current here 
plewort, ſtarry hyacinths, dens canis, runs to the {outh-ſouth-eaſt, and, as the 
double daifies, fritillarias of various tide riſes higher, winds ſouthwards, and 


kinds, gentianella, double caltha paluſ- from the ſouth to the ſouth- weſt, and ſo 
Vol. II. — 3 out 
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that ſai] on either ſide of it keep at the 
diſtance of two or three Norway miles; 


on to due weſt, When it is high-water 
out at ſea, the current of the Moſkoe- 


| the motion begins again. 


ſtrom alters its courſe to the north-weſt, 
and ſo gradually on to the north, where 


its impetuoſity is at a ſtand for about 


three quarters of an hour, This inter- 
val is obſerved twice a day, after which 
The appear- 
ance and effects of the Moſxoeſtrom have 
been deſcribed as very dangerous and 
dreadful, but, it muſt be owned, not 
without ſome exaggeration. M. Bing, 


who had ſeen it, informs us that it has 


no whirlpool or vortex ; but that it is 


formed by the eollifion of an aſſem- 


blage of foaming waves, riſing as it 


were pyramidically to a great height, 


for otherwiſe they would be abſorbed by 
it, and entirely deſtroyed. It is diſcerni- 
ble indeed at a great diſtance at ſea, 
and even within a quarter of a Norway 
mile of the continent; but this does not 
render the ſea annay3zable at ſuch a diſ- 
tance ; for large veſſels and ſmall barks 
ſail very ſecurely within half a league 
ot the iftand of Werroe. I ſhall not en- 
gage in a particular diſquiſition into the 


cauſes of this phenomenon, but it is pro- 


bable, that it does not proceed from any 
cavern or abyſs under the water, but 
from its impetuous oppoſition to the cur- 
rent of the tides, and the 7 of the 


| and with a prodigyous noiſe. Accord- waves. 
Lf ing to Schelderup's account the Moſ- | . 
koeſtrom is full of vortices, or terrible Af NMS * 
whirlpools, in the form of inverted cones, A IG ORR 
and about two fathoms deep from the 
baſe to the apex, and, as ſome relate, 
four fathoms in diameter : however, 
both accounts may, in ſome mea{ure, be 
reconciled, This is certain, firit, that 
the Moſkoeftrom is not agitated with e- the valley of Haukadal, is but a 
qual violence at all times; that about few miles from Skaalholt, This ſpring 
the new and ſull moon, the equinoxes, riſes in a hollow rock at the foot of a 
U or in ſtormy weather, it rages with the mountain. According to Mr. Olav's 
| | greateſt impetuoſity; ; and that at other deſcription of this ſpring, who ſaw it in 
times it is more moderate, and twice a the year 1746, it is a cavity in a rock, 
day quite calm. Secondly, That the about twenty fathoms in circumference, 
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From the Unrvs R8AL MUSEUM. 
IVonderful Spring in Iceland deſcribed. 
EVS ER, a wonderful ſpring in 
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navigation in that part of the ſea is not and three in depth. There is a {mall 1 
|| abſolutely impeded by it, as at half- flood aperture at the bottom, through which 
j 9 a veſſel can ſafely go from Moſkoenas the water gradually riſes till it runs over bs 
1 to Werroe and Roſt, and at half-ebb the baſon; then follows a terrible noiſe, 0 
N i may ſafely return to Moſkoenas; that like the diſcharge of ſmall arms, which p 
I] the ſtrait betwixt Moſkoenas and Wer- ſhakes the very rock. After this noiſe 
| | roe is twice a day quite ſmooth and na- has been repeated four or five times, the af 
i  vigable for three quarters of an hour; water, which is hot, emits a thick by 
I'd and that the inhabitants of thoſe iſlands, ſteam, like ſmoke, is violently agitat- p 
I accordingly, row in their boats to Moſ- ed, and ſprings up to the height of W 
Foce, which lies in the middle of it, to a fathoms, in ſuch quantities, as to tic 
| look after the ſheep which feed on that form ſeveral hot rivulets on every {ide S 
[i iſland, and the fiſhermen found the bot- of the rock. The rifing and violent Me 
i tom of it. After theſe intervals, the agitation of the water ceaſes in fix or 8 
| twittneſs of the current gradually in- ſeven minutes, and the cavity, or baſon, * 
_ creaſes to its uſual boiſterousrapidity and becomes empty. This ſurpriſing phe- ; 
violence. Sometimes the waves in this nomenon happens once a day, and is ws 
current are not larger than thoſe that are periodical, returning at a certain hour; ts | 
(cen at ſea in a hard gale of wind; but but whether the agitations of this Tu 
when its agitations are at the again ler ng weren with the tides in the 5 
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neighbouring fea, has not yet been de- 
termined. | 
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From the UNIVERSAL Musk Au. 


De very extraordinary Bridge at Thorn 


over the Viſtula deſcribed. 


Viſtula in this city may juſtly 
be eſteemed the longeſt, the moſt ex- 
traordinary, and expenſive bridge in 


| Europe z and the city, in order to car- 


ry on the trade with Poland by land, is 
obliged to keep it in repair at a great 


expence. It is unqueſtionably the long - 


eſt bridge in Europe, but conſiſts pro- 
perly of two bridges, the iſland of Ba- 
zar dividing it in the middle. That 
part of the bridge which 1s next to 


Thorn is called the German bridge, and 


the channel over which it lies the Ger- 
man Viſtula; but the other part to- 
wards Poland is diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Poliſh bridge, which is 


laid over the channel called the Poliſh 


Viſtula. As the river continually grows 


wider and wider, the bridge mult of ne- 


ceſſity be lengthened ; ſo that at preſent 
it takes up half an hour to walk over it 
from one bank of the river to the other. 
It is alſo the moſt ſingular, as to its 


conſtruction, of any bridge in Europe, 


on account of the quick- ſand into which 
the piles are driven; for the whole bridge 
ſhakes and totters whenever any carri- 
ages or horſes are upon it, or even when 
any conſiderable number of foot-paſ- 
ſengers go over it; ſo that a ſtranger, 
who is unacquainted with its conftruc- 
tion, apprehends himſelf in great dan- 
ger in paſſing over it. The ice on the 
Viſtula, which is often two or three” 
teet thick, and the rapidity of the cur- 
rent, carry away every year at leaſt one 
third of this unſtable bridge, and it 
would be nothing extraordinary if the 
whole were demoliſhed. Hence we 
may form an idea of the vaſt expence 
the city of Thorn is at, in keeping it 
in repair; for the Poles contribute no- 
ling towards keeping up the bridge, 


HE wooden bridge over the 


EF 


notwithſtanding the heavy loads they 


bring over it. 
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A mt ſafe and txpeditious Method of 
Wicking Horſes, diffi rent to the pre- 


ent Manner of Torturing theſe noble 


Animals, æuith a Copper- plate repre - 
ſenting oa the Operation is performs 
dad, and by which means the Hor je 

vill be 1. for Buſineſs in three or four 
Days; by aneminent Hand well known 

to the learned World. 5 


E operation of nicking a horſe 
in the manner it is commonly 


performed by our grooms and farriers, 
is one of the moſt cruel and abſurd (not 
to ſay in many caſes dangerous) that 


ever was invented or practiſed; though, 


in itſelf, it is neither ſevere or dange- 
rous, and, if properly done, the horſe 


in three or four days will be fit again 
A ſafe, e 


for his accuſtomed labour. 
eaſy, and rational method of nicking, 
cannot then fail of proving univerſally 
uſeful and acceptable, to all who are 
lovers of this ſo noble and ſerviceable 


an animal. = 


In order to underſtand the rationale 
of nicking, it may be neceſſary to pre- 
miſe, that there are,” in every limb, 
both in the human and brute Jpecits, two 


different ſets of muſcles, called, the 


flewors and extenſors, whoſe actions are 
diametrically oppoſite to each other, as 


the flexors, in their actions, will al- 


ways ſerve to bend the limb, and the 
extenſors to ſtraiten or extend it. 
Of theſe, the flexors are by much the 
ſtrongeſt, and, will always keep the 
limb in a half bent fate, unleſs, by 
any effort of the will, the weaker ex- 


tenſors ſhould be brought into action, 


and, overcome the natural contracti- 
on of the bending muſcles, — The arm 


of a man, when aſlcep, or in a ſtate of 
reſt, is always half bent, and the fin- 


gers, halt cloſed, but he can at any 


time, at pleaſure, extend it, and bring 


it ſtrait ; but this Nate of extenſion may 
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general act as if they 


to the ſuperior ſtrength, and actions, of 
the flexor muſcles. 

Let the ſame method of reaſoning 
be applied to the effects of the operati- 


on of nicking on the tail of the horſe : 


and, it will readily appear, why it 


ould raiſe or cock the tail; and, at 


the ſame time, will point out to us what 


are the beſt, the eaſieſt, and the ſafeſt 


methods of performing the operation. 
The tail of a horſe is naturally drawn 


downwards by the actions of the flex- 
or muſcles, and the horſe bas it in his 
| power to raile, or elevate his tail when 


he voids his excrements or the like yet 


this may.be conſidered as a ſtate of vio- 
lence, and is but of ſhort duration.ä— 


But weaken or deſtroy the action of the 


muſcles, which draw it downwards, and 
the extending, or elevating muſcles, 
having nothing to counteract or reſiſt 


them, will exert their own particular, 
action, and draw and pull up the tail. 
In the methods at preſent uted in 


nicking, we may ſee an inſtance of the 


barbarity, and r e cruelty of the 
farriers and grooms; for, as they ne- 


ver trouble themſelves to enquire into 


the rationale of the RE they in 

elieved that the 
deeper they cut, and the more they 
puniſhed the horſe bypulling and the 


like, the more likely will he be to carry 


a good tail ; hence they often cut into 
the very joint itſelf, and put the horle 
to ſuch torture, that fevers, and mor- 
tifications, will come on; which often 
end in death: whereas, when the ope- 


ration is properly performed, it is not 


attended with any hazard, and but very 
little pain; and apy gentleman, may 
perform it upon his own horſe, without 
Tiſk or danger; as all that is required 


is to deſtroy the action of the muſcles 


which draw down the ail; whence ne- 
ceſſarily the extenders, having no power 
to counteratt them, will elevate and 
lift it up. 

When the tail 15 raiſed the two flex- 
or mulcles, A A { /ce ie plate] may 


inches from the firſt, 


other: 
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be called, a ſtate of violence; as, it 
cannot for any length of time, be con- 
tinued without fatigue and pain, owing 


be ſeen and felt, near or upon the 
edges of the under part of the tail, 


from the, baſe to its extremity ; an in. 


ciſion is to be made with a lancet or 


pen-knite, through the ſkin, at the 


diſtance of about an inch or two from 
the baſe of the tail; and, as at B, the 
muſcle will appear like a red cord, 

bout the thickneſs. of the little fer 
which 1s likewiſe to he cut through, — 
Make a ſecond inciſion, in the ſame 
manner, at the diſtance of about two 
as at C, and when 
the muſcle is cut through, the lower 


extremity of the divided muſcle, D, 


will drop, ſo as to hang near half an 
inch out of the firſt inciſſon, B, — 


Make a third, and, it neceſſary a fourth 


inciſion, in the ſame manner, on each 
ſide the tail; but it is not neceſſary that 
the ſkin, in the middle of the tail be 
divided, or, that the wounds ſhould 
communitate from fide to fide with each 
then with a pair of ſmall pin- 
cers, lay hold of the ends of the mul. 
cle, as they hang out of the wound, 
and draw them as far out as may be, 
then with a knife, or pair of {ciſfars, 
cut off as much of them, as you can 
come at. If an artery ſhould be di- 
vided, and the wound bleed much, 
lich wil ſeldom er never happen, if 
the inciſions do not extend too far to- 
wards the middle of the tail, a lit- 
tle lint or tow dipped in flour and 
bound lightly on, will be ſufficient to 
ſtop it; but, if there ſhould not be a 
lo!s of blood, there will be no- occaſion 
tor any dreſſing, or application of any 
kind, as the wounds will, in a very 
few Gays, heal of themſelves. — lt 
is the general, and indeed univerſally 
received practice, to extend the horle's 
tail with weights and pullies, for many 
days aiter the operation, but what ſer- 
vice this can be of, is hard to guess; 
tis true indecd, it is a ſevere punuh- 
ment to the poor animal, and may carry 
an appearance of ſtretching, and keep- 
ing open the wounds, but that it 15 of 
no reai advantage, is maniteſt from ex- 
perience, as inſtances can be produced 
of hories, which have never been py 

led 


lied, that carry as good a tail, as any 
of thole who have gone through the 
whole ſeverity of their racks and pul- 
lies: beſides, as all that can with any 
degree of reaſon be attributed to the 
pullies, is only to keep the divided ex- 
tremities of the muſcle from coming to- 


gether to heal and unite again, it will 


appear obvious to any one that will give 
himſelf the liberty to think, that this 


can never be the caſe, even when no 


pulley is uſed, for when the muſcle of 
the tail is divided, the lower part of it 
ſhrinks and contracts it to a full half 
inch from the inciſion, at the ſame time 
near half an inch being cut off from 
the upper part, there will be a diſtance 
of near or quite an inch, between the 
extremities of the divided muſcle; a 
ſpace far gl eater than is necellary to pre- 
vent a union again. | 

In the method above related of per- 
forming the operation, it is recommend- 


ed to make the firſt inciſion, at the diſ- 


tance of an inch or two from the baſe 


of the tail; but this depends entirely 


upon the manner in which any one may 
chuſe to have the horſe carry his tail; 


if a very high cock-up tail ſhould be 


required, the nearer the inciſion is made 


to the baſe of it, the likelier will this 


effect be to happen, and wice wer/a ; 
or if the tail ſhould be required to turn 
round, up towards the back, four or 
five inciſions may be made, otherwiſe 
three will in general be fully ſufficient : 
— or, if the horſe's tail ſhould be re- 
quired with the point dripping down- 
wards, two inciſions will be ſufficient, 
and the firſt may be made at the diſ- 
tance of near three inches from the let- 
ting on of the tail. 


e AE NES Ste 
From the La px's Macazinz. 
4 Letter frim a Lady to Mr. Hoyle, 
partly eg. and partly ob- 

JUrgatory. 
Mr, Hoyle, | 
Emit me, Sir, to addreſs you with 
that reverence and obſequious de- 
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portment, which is due to the author of 


a book more read and ſtudied than the 
Bible. Permit me to add my congra- 


tulations to thoſe of the public on your 


uſetul and important Treatiſe, concern- 
ing the Game of Whiſt. Every little 


helps (as the old woman ſaid when ſhe | 
did ſomething in the ſea) my applauſe, 
therefore, will be ſome little adjunct to 


your univerſal fame, that name whoſe 
hundred throats are hoarſe with your 
praiſes, yet who {till deſpairs of doing 
juſtice to your merit. For my part, I 
think, it would be no more than your 
due, to erect a ſtatue to you in every 


town in this kingdom, becauſe nothing 
on earth redounds ſo much ta the ho- 


nour, intereſt, and happineſs of a na- 
tion, as its being diſtinguiſhed for a ſpi- 
rit of gaming ; which glorious ſpirit has 


been greatly ſupported and increaſed by 
your means. It is very much to be la- 


mented, that gaming is not reckoned 


one of the cardinal virtnes, as it is at- 


tended with ſuch admirable conſequen- 
ces, By gaming a man acquires a no- 


ble contempt of money, the ſoul is en- 
larged, and totally diſentangled from 


the weakneſs of humanity, and that 


puſillanimous concern and tenderneſs 


which ſome people are apt to entertain 


for their wives, children and friends. 


What a great creature 1s 2 loſing game- 
ſter what ſublime expreſhon ! what ex- 
alted hyperboles thall we hear from him? 
How exemplary magnanimous 1s that 
perſon, who ſhall challenge and arraign 
Omnipotency itſelf! and though he can 
neither write nor read, find fault with 
the whole iyſtem of the univerſe, be- 
cauſe at a certain emergency he did not 
hold the knave of Spades! 

But now, worthy Sir, as I have paid 
my compliments to you for the good ſer- 
vices done for your country, I ſhall make 


bold to call you to an account for what 


you have left undone : and here I am 
ſorry to ſay, you have paſted by unre- 
garded ſome of the moſt uſeful, as well 
as moſt elegant games upon the Cards. 
This (I own) is an heavy charge, but L 
ſhall take upou me to ſupport it. 

1 the 41 Place, you have totally 


neg- 
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* tience. 

Mr. Hoyle upon this game are very ne- 
ceſſar 

| pager! 


of a trading nation. 
traders barter their mock merchandize 
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neglected the advantageous and genteel 
game of 
One and Thirty. 


From this exquiſite diverſion our chil- 


dren learn the firſt elements of arith- 
metick, and grow acquainted with that 
ſerious truth and important propoſition, 
that two and two make tour. Add to 
this, that their frequent drawing out, 
inures them betimes to dilappointments, 
and initiates them in the virtue of pa 

The thoughts therefore upon 


and conſequently r much 
ed and deſired. 


You have alſo neglected 
Drive the Knave out of Doors. 


| That this is a game of a very moral ten- 


dency, is manifeſt from its title ; teach- 


ing our youth how people of that deno- 
mination ought to be ferved, and de- 
terring them from diſhoneſt practices by 


the force of example. The difficulty 


that attends the expulſion of the Knave, 


ſhews them that a raſcal is not always 
to be eaſy got rid of, from whence they 
may learn ſome knowledge of the world, 
In the next place you have neglected 
to give us your thoughts upon | 
Building Houſes with Cards. 
This is a very uſeful ard admirable di- 
verſion. It was from this game, that 


Sir Chriftopher Wren had his firſt idea 


of architecture; and the great Cohorn 
his earlieſt notions of fortifications, 
From this our little ones not only get a 
taſte for building, but behold in em- 
blem the precariouſneſs of all human 
works; and here again the doQrine of 


patience and diligence are tacitly incul- 
| cated. 


' You have alſo hes 
Commerce or Traffic. 
J think there is no one ſo hardy as to 


deny the expediency and even the ne- - 


ceſſity of this being taught the children 
Here the little 


and liſp the language of the change. 
Here they have the carlieſt impreſſion 
of the advantage and pleaſure of honeſt 
induſtry, ar d learn that noble and moſt 
uſeful leſſon of doing honour to their 
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country, at the ſame time that they are 
enriching themſelves. The fiſh being 
made ule of as ſtakes, has a glorigu; 
effect, for it both naturally and ung. 
voidably turns their thoughts to mar. 
time aikairs; and when they receive 
money tor them, they cannot but re. 
fleet on Britannia's gold mine, or the 
Britiſh Herring ne for they view 
future wealth through the pleaſing prof. 
pect- glaſs of hope. 

Tou furthermore neglected thoſe 2 ce. 
lebrated Games of Put and All- Fours. 
That theſe are of moſt undoubted an. 
tiquity, is plain trom a controverſy 


which has ſubſited for theſe leventeen 


years laſt pait, between Dr. Rubbiſh, 
deputy Cockle-ſheil- keeper to the Uni. 
verſity of —— and the incomparable 
Mr. Bridle- Goole, maſter of the Mena. 
gerie. The point in debate is, which 
of theſe-two games (for they are very 
clear it was one of them) it was that 
Alexander the Great played at with the 


Queen of the Amazons the night before 


her departure. Dr. Rubbiſh (who by 
the bye is a very ſanguine man) inſiſt; 
upon it wich great vehemence, that it 
was the former; and adds, that. Alex. 


ander loſt fifty talents with Thaleſtris, 


in the ſame manner, and the ſame ends, 
as ſome of our noble youth often do 
when they will ully loſe an hundred gui- 
neas at Piquet with a fair lady. "On 
the other hand, Mr. Bridle-Gooſe al- 
ſerts, not with the ſame paſſion indeed, 
but with an equal degree of poſitivene!s, 
that it was the latter, and that her ma- 
jeſty was particularly ſucceſsful in her 
turn up cards, and whenever Alexan- 
der begged one, ſhe was for going 2 
card further. I ſhall not dwell any 
longer upon this affair, becauſe there !s 
now actually in the preſs, and ſpeedy 
will be publiſhed, in thirteen volumes 
folio, a brief Narrative of the State ci 
the Controverſy between the learned 
Dr. Rubbiſh, deputy Cockle ſhell-keep- 
er to the Univerſity aforeſaid, and tie 
incomparable Mr. Bridle Gooſe. 
You have allo neglected the mod:| 
and now modiſh Game of 
Brag. | 
Which 


Which is peculiarly adapted to the fair 
and ſofter Sex; and 13 therefore ſo much 
in vogue amongſt the ladies of diftinc- 
tion. Hereby they acquire a decent 
aſſurance and competency of. counte- 
nance, ſo abſolutely neceſſary in lite, 


is a defect of nature, by the affiſtance 
of her handmaid, art. I muſt add, that 
it is a game truly military, and it is a 


dom by ſome travellers, who are all 
fond of it to thys day. 
" You have alſo neglected _ 

Lu, and laugh and lye down. 


The latter of which is of moral import, | 


and exceeding inſtructive, pointing out 
to the Britiſh fair the evil conſequence 
of exceſſive giggling ; and the former, 


in which pam is ſo often called upon to 


be civil, gives a practical hint for the 
| promotion of urbanity and good man- 
= 
You have neglected alſo 
Cribbage. 


| This is a game which tries the genius, 


| and teaches the art of thriving, eſpect- 
| ally when ſharp's the word, and you 
play accurately: A man very often learns 

| humility at this diverſion, by being tak- 


en down a peg lower. In ſhort, I look 


WH vpon it to be abſolutely neceſtary for 
me matriculution of ſuch perſons, who 


the character of taylors, bombaliffs, 
bookſellers, and exciſemen. I dare ſay 
Mr. — plays a good came at cribbage. 
You have alſo neglected 
My Lady's Hole. 

That this game was invented by a per- 
lon of quality, is too obvieus to be in- 
liked upon, from the dignity of its ap- 


) WK pellation. It is an amuſement attend- 
* W# vith many exquiſite conſequences, 
boris rather too obnoxious to the pun- 


iicrs, who are not aware that it is evi- 
| dently from the Greek, and ſignifies 
the whole or ſum total, that is, in ſhort, 


> tbe ſweep-ſtakes. 
be You have allo neglected 

, snip, Snap, and Snorum. 
2 


Dele table and prontable is this old 
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and remedy that ſhamefacedneſs, which 


very unſoldier- like thing ot to under- 
ſtand it; it was imported into the king- 


are intended to ſerve their country in 


Eugiiſh amufement, and a ſovereign 
remedy againſt the hyp. It promotes 


the circulation of the glaſs, and is the 
It is an 


foſter mother of jocularity. 
exceeding good game to finiſh the heel 


of an evening; which is an hint for me 
to finiſh this long letter, in which I have 


faid all that can be urged in ſavour of 
gaming; and its worſt enemies can 
bring but three ſmall objections againſt 
it, namely, that it is the parent of Rob- 
bery, Blaiphemy, and Murder. 
I am, Madam, yours, &c. 
| | J. W. 


* * » * 
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From the LADbrESQS MAGAZINE. 


A correct account of the perpetual Fire 


TO in Perſia, a 
T HIS perpetual fire riſes out of the 


ground, in a little peninſula, a- 
bout three miles from the Caſpian ſhore. 


The ground is very rocky, but has a 


ſhallow covering of earth over it, If a 
little of the ſurface be ſcraped off, and 
fire be applied to the hollow, it catches 
immediately, and burns without inter- 


miſſion, and almoſt without conſump- 


tion, nor is ever extinguiſhed, unleſs 


which 1t is eaſily put out, 

There is a ſpot of ground about two 
Engliſh miles over, which has this very 
wonderful property; and there is alſo a 


$ 


caravanſery, round which are many 


places where the earth burns continu- 
ally; but the moſt remarkable is, an 
hole about four feet deep, and four- 
teen in diameter, 
juſt mentioned, live two Indian prieſts, 
and other devotees, who worſhip the 
fire, which, according to tradition, has 
burned many thouſand years. It is a 
very old vaulted building, and in its 


walls are a great many chinks, to 


which, if a candle be applied, the fire 
catches inſtantaneouſly, and runs in- 


ſtantly wherever the chinks communis» 


cate, but it may be eaſily extinguithed. 
They have hollow places in the houſe, 
fitted to their pots, which they boil 
without any other tucl ; and inſtead of 

phages candles 


ſome cold earth be thrown over it, by 


In the caravanſery - 
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burſts out, 
with a very great crack through the 


but yellow: 
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are above fifty ſprings, the greateſt 
whereof produces every day above four 


candles, they ſtick reeds into the ground, 


from the top whereof, upon applying 
fire thereto, a white flame immediately 


comes forth, and continues to burn 


without conſuming the reeds, until they 
think proper to extinguiſh it, by put- 
ting little covers over them for that pur- 


Poſe. | | 
They burn lime of ſtones, dug in the 


_ neighbourhood, firſt making an hollow 


in the ground, and then heaping the 
ſtones on one another. This done, on 
applying fire to the hollow, a flame 
and is diſperſed at once, 


whole heap. Thoſe ſtones, placed on 
the fire for ſetting their pots on, do: not 


turn to lime, which cannot he made but 


by heaping them one upon another. The 


earth and ſtone are no farther warm 


than where the fire reaches, and what 
ſeems well worth obſervation, this flame 
of fire gives neither ſmoke nor ſmell 
however great it be. 

About an Engliſh mile and half from 
this place, there are wells of white Nap- 
tha, which are exceedingly inflamma- 
ble, and the Naptha affords both imoke 


and ſmell, yet it is highly probable the 


perpetual fire I have been deſcribing, 


is owing to Naptha only, but fo purifi- 


ed in filtering through the ſtone, that 
it becomes diveſted of all ſuch particles 
as produce ſmoke or ſmell. The ſtone 
and earth are grey in colour, and falt- 
Hh to the taſte, and indeed much ſalt is 
found on this peninſula of Abſcheron. 
There is alſo a ſalt lake, near the fide 


of which, the white Napiha flows from 
This Naptha 


five different ſprings. 
is made ule of only in the medicinal 
way. It is yellowiſh from the ſpring, 


but when diſtilled, reſembles ſpirit of 


wine. They give it internally and ex- 
ternally for various diſorders, - particu- 


larly where the balſams are v'ed with us, 


Black Naptha 18 produced eight Or 
nine miles from the perpetual fire ; it is 
thick, and being diſtilled grow Snot clear, 
abont B 7 there is ſome 
of it ſo thick, that they employ it for 
greaſing wheels, but the beſt and great- 
eſt plenty is at Balachame, where there 


or aſhes to make it fit for ule. 


Engliſh hogſheads. It may be heard 
with conſiderable noiſe in riſing out of 


the ground, though the ipring be twen. 


ty fathom deep. In Baku, they haye 

little or no other fuel to burn beſides 
Naptha, but it may be mixed with cant 
The fire 
it makes is only good to boil with; and 
this inconveniency attends it, that all 
their food ſo boiled, ſmells and taſtez 
of Naptha. For baking and roaſting, 
they make uſe of Abrotahum, and ſuch 
like, but in general Naptha is the fire, 


MMM 
From the GEenTLEMAN'SMaGazixe, 


Portrait of the preſent King of Spain, 
From a Work juſt publiſhed by the 
Rev. Mr. Clark, Chaplain to ihe 
Earl of Briſtol, late Ambaſjaaor in 
Spalty 


| ON Carlos III. king of Spain, 
1 was born in Madrid the zoth of 
January, 1716. He was proclaimed 
king of Naples and Sicily in 1734, and 
landed at Barcelona the 1oth of Au. 
guſt 1759, The Spaniards had at that 
time ſo few ſailors, that they had great 
difficulty in manning the fleet which 
brought him over. He was proclaimed 
king in Madrid on the 11th of Septem- 


ber following. The kings of Spain are 


never crowned ; inſtead of it, they 
make a public entry into Madrid, with 
great expence, pomp, and magnificence, 
which pleaſes the people much more, 
as they have an uncommon paſſion for 
ſhews and pageantry. The prelent 
monarch made his public entry July 
the 13th, 1760, in a coach of maly 
ſilver drawn by eight fine Neapolitan 
horſes. In coming from Barcelona to 
Madrid, he drove ſo faſt, as to make 
great deſtruction of the mules and her- 
ſes that attended him. It is no uncome 


mon thing for the guards that attend the 
royal family in this country, when they 
travel, to break a leg, an arm, or 4 


neck.s and when this happens, his ma- 
re | jelt 
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jeſty ſays, Murio en /u offici, He died in 
his duty. A Mahometan, who. made 
| ſome {tay at Naples, happening to ſee 
the preſent king of Spain driving in 
this Jehu taſte, ſaid to a friend,“ 'Lir, 
1 is jt any wonder that we Turks think 
« you Chriſtians quite mad?“ | 
| Though his Catholic majeſty is now 
in his forty ſixth year, yet ſhooting is 
Fill his ruling paſſion : he is the great- 
eſt Nimrod of his time; he ſacrifices 


, every thing to this favourite pleaſure; 


3 he was diſguſted at his public entry, be- 
E cauſe it hindered him of four days ſport. 
He ſtayed three days at Toledo, and 


killed fix wild mountain-cats, which, as 
| 1 was well informed by thoſe who had 


calculated the expence of that expedi- 


tion, coſt him exactly 10001. a cat, He 


is ſo eager at this diverſion, that when 
| the days are ſhort, he often thoots by 
| torch-lightz an improvement which 
our Engliſh ſportſmen are not arrived 
E at, He is in his perſon tall, round 
E ſhouldered, big-boned, of A e 
| complexion, ſmall- eyed, and has a very 
large prominent Roman noſe. From 

this deſcripion, it is eaſily ſeen that he 
is very plain. His dreſs is as plain as 
| poſſible, too homely for a prince ; he 
commonly wears a plain cloth trock, a 


| boots, (always made in London) a large 
pair of tanned gloves, and uſually car- 
nes a gun upon his ſhoulder, and is 
attended by ſervants, carrying guns, 
powder, ſhot, water, wine, victuals, 
cloaths, &c. &c. He riſes at ſeven in 
the morning, opens his own ſhutters, 
| writes what letters and diſpatches he 
has to do, and then ſets out, let it rain 
or ſhine, for the chace, or rather ſhoot. 
ing; for he never hunts as we do in 
England. It is his Catholic majeſty” 3 
conſtant maxim, that rain breaks no 
bones; and for this reaſon it never ſtops 
or ſuſpends any thing he is engaged in, 
to the no ſmall mortification of his at- 
tendants. His ſuite on theſe occaſions 
commonly conſiſts of the infant don 
Lewis z the great officer in waiting; 


Wually the duke de Lozada ; the body- 
Vor. II. 


leather waiſtcoat, leather breeches, 
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guards, and three or Four coaches and 


ſix, with which there is always a chirurs 


geon, in caſe of any accident. He re- 
turns from this diverſion before noon, 
and dines regularly at eleven of the 
clock, and always in public, attended 
by the foreign miniſters, and other peb- 
ple of diſtinction about the court. He 
uſually eats of ſix things, drinks three 


times, and is not long at table. After 


dinner he ſets out to ſlioot again, and 
ſeldom returns till dark, or after. Then 
he hears his own miniſters of ſtate for 
an hour, or aſſiſts at the deſpacho, as 


they call it; after that he fits with the 


queen-mother in her apartment, and 
goes to bed between nine and ten: and 


this is the general and conſtant round 


of his majeſty's life. He goes in Fe- 
bruary or March, every year, to the 
palace of the Pardo; in April, to A- 
ranjuez; returns in June to Madrid; 
ſets out at the end of July for San Ilde- 


phonſo ; goes in October to the Eſcuri- 
al, and from thence, in November, to 
Madrid. He ſometimes fiſhes for vari- 


ety, and at other times has what they 
call a general bactida, which is the 


ſetting five or ſix hundred men to 
drive all the game they can meet, for 


many miles round, into toils of great 
extent; and then the king and don 
Lewis (attended by the whole court, la- 


dies as well az gentlemen) go and kill 


it. This makes great havock among 
the game, and is a very expenſive di- 
verſion, The foreign ambaſſadors al- 
ways attend on theſe occaſions. 

Having deſcribed his perſon, and 
way of lite, I will now endeavour to 
give ſome idea of his temper, genius, 
and of the abſolute power with which 
he reigns, It has been imagined that 
he is a very weak prince, and of little 


or no underſtanding : it is a great miſ- 


take; he has ſome parts, but is muliſh 


and obſtinate to the laſt degree; and, 


by being conſtantly flattered, he ima 
gines that he has more underſtanding 
than he really poſſeſſes, He is reſerved 


beyond the common reſerve of princes, 


has no confidant, and communicates 
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His will only by his orders to put it in- 
to execution. He can neither be led 
nor driven; all muſt come from him- 

ſelf. Thoſe things to which he has 
applied, he is a very complete maſter 
of: He talks Italian, French, and Spa- 
niſh, fluently : he is an exceeding good 
turner, and has turned a multitude of 


things in the wooden-ware way : he 


looks minutely into moſt circumſtances : 
he has made with his own hands every 
part of a ſoldier's dreſs, in order to be 
a judge of the true expence of their 
uniforms. He told the foreign mini— 
fters one day, that he had made a pair 


of ſhoes; not indeed, ſays he, very 


good ſhoes, but ſuch as might be walk- 
ed in. He ſhoots at a mark with the 
greateſt accuracy ; and I have often 


lamented, that he has not been pre- 


ſented with patent-ſhot by our mi- 
niltry : I am not clear, that he would 
not have given up the logwood trade 
for it. 
ſway he rnles, it ſhould be conſidered, 


that he allows no miniſter to remor- 


ſtrate or argue with him. He removed 
the duke of Alva from court, who had 
been the firſt miniſter during all the late 
reign, and was very popular in the na- 
tion ; though to ſave appearances, Alva 
made a formal reſignation in the month 
of December 1760. 
dukes of Arcos and Oſſuna from Ma- 
drid, on account of their amours with 
the actreſſes, and put an actreſs con- 
cerned, in the common priſon. He 
arreited and baniſhed the inquiſitor-ge- 
neral, and ſent him priſoner to a con- 
vent. He engaged in the preſent war 
with England, contrary to the ſent1- 
ments of his miniſters, and in direct 
Oppoſition to the voice of the whole na- 
tion. 
Maria Amalia Chriftina, daughter of 
Auguſtus III. king of Poland, and 
elector of Saxony: ſhe was born No- 
vember 24th, 1724; died at Madrid, 
September 27, $700, and left ſix chil- 
dren, 


couples in the night, or in ſome dark 
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To ſhew with what deſpotic 


He baniſhed the 


He married June 19th, 1739, 


. . 
From the GentLEMan'sMac az, 


Account of an Inſet among Corr. 
Very ſmall inſe&, which has, til 
within a few years, been un. 


known to the naturaliſts of every coun. 


try, has attracted the attention of the 
French government, by the ravages 
which it has committed in the province 
of Angoumois, where it is called the 
corn- butterfly. It was firſt perceived 
about 3o years ago, and it has ſince en- 
creaſed to a degree ſo alarming, that 


it has, in its ver -micular ſtate, deſtroyed 


the moſt plentiful harveſt in a fen 
months. It begins to devour the grain 
while it is yet growing in the ear, it 
continues its ravages in the barn, and 
deſtroys what is left in the grancry, fo 
that the inhabitants of the province are 
reduced to the neceſſity of eating bread 
eee maize or oats; and the rich 
have retired to the neighbouring pro. 
vinces, "Theſe facts having been repre- 
ſented to the miniſtry by M. Pagot de 
Marcheval, the intendant of Limoge, 
by a memorial dated ſome time in 1760; 


the comptroller - general wrote to the 


Royal Academy of Sciences, recom 
mending it to them to ſend proper per. 
ſons to examine this inſect, and find 
ſome remedy for the miſchief it pro- 
duces. 

In conſequence of this letter, Mel, 
Duhamel and Tillet were deputed to 
this ſervice, and upon entering the pro- 
vince, they found no leſs than 200 pa 
riſhes entirely deſolated by this 1nſect, 
They were aſſiſted in their enqujries 
and experiments by the neighbouring 
clergy and gentry, and in a particula 
manner by a lady, Madame de Chaſee. 
neuil, whoſe abilities in making aud 
purſuing experiments of this kind, 
are equal to thoſe of the beſt naturali 
in the kingdom. 

This butterfly ſeems to be employ 
wholly in multiplying its kind; . 


place, and the conjunction laſts malſ 
| | out 


; itſelf firſt into the membrane, 
| ſeparates the two lobes, where it ſpins 
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hours; ſometimes the ſexes unite a ſe- 
cond time after ſeparation : the eggs 
are depoſited almoſt immediately after 
they are ſecundified, in ſmall parcels, 
each conſiſting of a certain number 
from 6 to 30, and each female lays in 
all from 60 to yo : the eggs are cover- 
ed with a viſceus juice, Which cauſes 
them to adhere to whatever they hap- 
en to he depoſited upon, and are to 
ſmall, that they will drop through a 
hole made in a piece of paper with the 
point of the fineſt needle. When exa- 
mined with a microſcope, they appear 


to be ſtriped long ways, from top to 


bottom, and with a rough ſurface, re- 
ſembling ſhagreen. After the egg has 


| been laid 4, 6, or 8 days, according to 


the temperament of the ſeaſon, it pro- 


| duces a caterpillar about the thickneſs 
| of a hair, and about the 4oth or Soth 


part of an inch long; this worm im- 


| mediately begins to introduce itſelf in- 


to the heart of the grain; it inſinuates 
which 


ſome threads of its ſilk, it then wounds 
the huſk with its teeth, but in ſuch a 


manner, that when it has penetrated 
| into the farinaceous part of the grain, 
| the huſk collapſes, and cloſes the aper- 
| ture, ſo as that it can ſcarce be per- 


ceived, even by an inquiſitive eye. 
Many of them, however, periſh be- 


| fore they can get into the heart of the 


grain, either by fatigue or hunger, or 


by a conteſt among themſelves, which 


very frequently occurs to decide the 
property of a grain which happens to 
be attacked by ſeveral at the ſame time. 

This creature, as if it foreſaw that 
in its butterfly ſtate it would have no 
organ left to penetrate the huſk that in- 
cloſes it, has the precaution to taſhion 
with its teeth, in that part of it which 
is over againſt the head of the chryſalis, 


a kind of trap door, large enough for 


the butterfly to iſſue out at, which con- 
tinues ſhut till it has quitted the ſhuck 
of the chryſalis. When this prudent 
meaſure has been taken, the caterpillar 
pins a cod of filk, which exaCtly fills 
one ot the lobes of the grain, the other 
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being filled with its excrements; the 


butterfly being diſengaged from the 


chryſalis, forces his head through the 
cod, lifts up the trap door which had 
been made in the huſk, and iſſues out, 


as it were alive, from a tomb, in order | 


to propagate its ſpecigs. 

The academiſts to whom this matter 
was referred, ſearched the fields by 
night in the ſpring, with lantherns in 
their hands, for the infects which were 
the objects of their enquiry, and found 
them in great numbers coupled upon 


the ears of the grain which was yet green; 


they communicated their diſcovery to 


the inhabitants of the province, who 


then firſt underſtood the origin of the 
caterpillars which they found in June 


upon the ear, and of the butterflies which 
they ſaw iſſue from it in July. 


The reader will now think it happy, 
that a method has at laſt been diſcover- 
ed by which theſe ſubverters of the ſtaff 
of life may be deſtroyed, and the grain 
preſerved from harveſt to ſeed time; no- 
thing more 1s neceſſary for this purpoſe 


than to heat the grain in an oven after 


the bread has been drawn this, at the 
ſame time that it is perfectly efficacious, 
is ſimple and eaſy, and applies to a moſt 
1mportant purpoſe a heat which would 
otherwiſe uſeleſly decay. It is, how- 
ever, neceſlary to make the following 
obſervations 


1. Grain expoſed Joie many days 


to a heat which cauſes the thermome- 


ter to riſe to 60 degrees, loſes no de- 
gree ot its fertility, 


2. This heat, continued 11 hours, 


will totally deſtroy all the inſeéts con- 


tained in the grain, whether caterpil- 
lar, chryſalis, or butterfly; and heat, 
equal only to 33 degrees, if it is con- 


tinued two days, will anſwer the ſame 


purpoſe, 
3. But a great quantity of grain put 


into an oven, conſiderably reduces. the 


heat of it; and the full heat of the oven 
will be communicated ouly to the ſuper- 
ficies, and to the bottom of it which 
touches the floor of the oven. | 

4. 2500 pounds of grain being put 


into an oven in which the heat was 88 
degrees, 
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degrees, the heat in the center of the 
heap was, an hour aſterwards, found 
to be no more than 19: it gradually 
encreaſed for 48 hours, and at the end 
of that time it was found to be 33 de- 
grees and a half, equal to that of the 
Oven. 

5. The uſual heat of an oven, two 
hours after the bread has been drawn, 
is about 100 degrees, | 
6. Grain that has endured go degrees 
of heat, is not leis fit for making bread. 

In order to prevent buiterflies, pro- 
duced in other heaps, from depoſiting 
their eggs among grain that has been 
dried in an oven, it may be laid in ſuch 


heaps as will have the ſmalleſt poſſible _ 


ſuperkicies, and then covered with aſhes, 
or powdered chalk, or a cloth either of 


linen or woollen ; or it may be laid up in 


ſacks; or if the quantity is great, it 
may be barrelled in large caſks, part1- 


. cular care being taken 1 in AY the 


head. 

The following proceſs j is ſaid to be 
effectual for rendering the grain that 
is to be ſowed perfectly pure, ſound, 


and free from inſects, and for prevent- 


ing what is called /wmutty avhert. 

Make a very ſtrong lye of woodaſh- 
es; and when it is Bogen yellow like 
beer, and ſlippery to the touch, put in 
as much quick lime as will make it of a 
duſky white : when it is as hot as that 


the finger can but juſt dear it, let the 


groſs part of the lime ſubſide ; then pour 
off the lye into a proper vellel, and, 
having the grain in a baſket, plunge 
the baſket with the grain into the lye, 
ſtirring it about, and ſkimming off ſuch 
us float on the tap. This done, in a- 
bout tuo or three minutes the grain 
may be taken out of the lye, and the 
baſket which contains it muſt be placed 
upon two poles, that the lye may drain 
off, When it has done dropping from 
the bottom of the baſket, it muſt be 
ſpread on the floor of a granary to dry, 
while a ſecond baſket 1 1s ſerved in the 
ſame manner. 

This procels preſerves the grain from 
rotting, and deſtroys all the inlects that 
may have got into it. 


tice of this opinion, 
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From the Geri zMan Mac Azint. 
From the North Briton, No. 42. 


HERE is generally one favourite 

miniſterial word in high vogue. 
The cant word of the preſent m—r 
is æconomy. There is not a poor inſig- 
nificant Engliſh Tory, or Scottiſh Ja- 
cobite, clerk, who has been three days 
in the Sale or Exciſe, but has al. 
ready learnt his leſſon, and talks incel: 
{antly of the new m —— r's ceconomy, 
It is become the Shibboleth of the whole 
faction. At no period of the Engliſh 
hiſtory has the nation been ſo much a- 
maſed with words, and ſo groſly abuſed 
with glaring facts of extortion on the 
people, as of late. The proof ſhall ſoon 
follow the affertion ; but I ſhall firſt ſtate 
a very extracrdinary occurrence. 

By the Votes of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, we find, that on March 7, an 
addreſs was voted to his Majeſty, tho' 
not without oppoſition, © That he would 
be graciouſly pleaſed to employ in the 
army ſuch perſons, as now are, or ſhall 
be, upon half pay, who are qualifiedto 
ſerve his Majeſty.” This ſurely was lo 
plain an inſtance of economy to the pub- 
lic, as well as of juftice to the officer, 
that ſuch an addreſs muſt in its very 
nature be trifling, or muſt mean a di- 
rect inſult upon the m —r. I think, in- 
deed, it ſhowed a ſuſpicion, with regard 
to his real intention to carry any ſcheme 
of ceconomy into execution. The con- 
duct of the m r has verified the jul- 
The firſt princt- 
ples of national ceconomy have been dil 
regarded, for every regiment has been 
compleated as to its complement of off- 
cers, even a few days only before it has 
been broke. This has ſwelled the half- 
pay liſt, and put the nation to an enor- 
mous expence, without a pretence df 
ſer vice to the public. | 

I beg to know how many weeks Mr. 
Gilbert Elliot's ſon has had a captain“ 
commiſſion, and uf he is yet ten years 
old 3 The Lit of the army has been en- 

_ tire 
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| fit. Mr. Calcraft had upwards of 
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tirely printed off, but was ordered to be 
ſappreſſed. This has kept from the eye 
of the public the names of ſeveral who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves under the ban- 
ners of rebellion in 174.5. Their names, 
however, ſhall in due time be given to 
the public, and their loyal deeds faith- 
fully recorded. By ſuch methods has 
the half-pay liſt grown to its preſent e- 
normous ſize, and ſo deep a wound gi- 
ven to the public even in cxconomy. 

Let us now conſider another ſtriking 
inſtance of the total diſregard of ceco- 
nomy; 1 mean the preſent loan of 
The terms of the new 
ſubſcription have been ſo injurious to 
the public, that there was immediately 
an advance of 7 per cent. upon it, and 
in a very few days of above 11 per 


cent. I ſhall, however, only ſtate it at 


the even round ſum of 10 per cent. 
that I may not puzzle the chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The whole loan a- 
mounted to 3,509,000 1. conſequently in 
a period of a very few days the mx 
gave among his creatures 350,000 l. A 
'few of their names I will mention, to 
ſkew in what eſtimation they are held 
by the public: Meſheurs Touchet, Glo- 
ver, Cuſt, Amyand, Maygens, Salva- 
dor, Colebrooke, Thornton and Muil- 
man, had each 200,000 1. of this new 


ſubſcription, and of courſe, almoſt im- 


mediately cleared 20,000 l. each, which 
they have, or have not, thared among 
their friends. 

In a lucrative miniſterial job of any 
kind, it was impoſſible the name of Mr. 
F—x could be omitted. He had 
ioo, oo l. that is, 10,000 l. clear pro- 


70,000 l. that is a gift of 750001. Mr. 
Drummond, a Scottiſh banker (to whom 
his countrymen, while his ſhop conti- 
nued open, had ſuch obligations in 
1745) was gratified with 72,000 J. or, 
in other words, had 7,200 J. given him. 
The governors of the Bank, Robert 


gentiemen there in good-humour ; and, 
to preſerve his own good humour, 
50, 000 J. Lewis Way, Eſq; ſub go- 
Vernor of the South Sea, had the {ame 


| ſam, for the ſame purpoſe. 


Such dou- 
ceurs were given to ſuch perſons, when 
gentlemen of the firſt monied property 
in the kingdom, who had ſubſcribed 
the largeſt ſums in all the exigencies of 
government, during the two laſt wars, 
and who were of known affeCt.on to the 
Brunſwick line, were refuſed any ſhare ; 


and the reaſon given to ſome, was, You 


are no friends of the m——r. The 
m— r has declared, that he had ac- 


tually a tender of above 1 7 millions onl 


from the city. The public will judge, 


from this, how impoſlible it was to 


carry on the war even another year. 
This enormous ſum of 450,000 1. 

ought to have been ſaved to the public. 

It undouhtedly might have been, if a 


fair bargain had been made by honeſt 


and intelligent ſtewards of the public, 
free from any diſpoſition, or at leaſt 
any reſolution, to buy friends in fo 
ſhameful a way with the nation's money. 
The ſum 1s very near one ſhilling in the 
pound of the Land-tax, which the zea- 


lous, fond, believing, obſequious, con- 


fiding, ſupporting, acquieſcing, bear- 
ing and forbearing country gentlemen 
ought, among their ſtipulations with 
the mr, to have ſaved the na- 
tion. Had there been the leaſt atten- 


tion to ceconomy, we ſee this ſaving .. 
might have been made. If the ſhilling - 


in the pound had not been taken off the 
land, the odious tax on cyder, in its 
preſent oppreſſive mode, would have 
been totally unneceſſary : but the Ex- 


ciſe laws ſeem now to be the favourite 


laws; and the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer declared, that he was not for an 


Extenſion of the Exciſs laws, but for an 
Enlargement , em. If there can be 


any meaning couched in ſuch barbariſm, 


it mould ſeem that the Hydra of Ex- 


ciſe is now to reach where its cruel 


fangs never did before. 


* 


I defire likewiſe to ſtate the caſe o 


the lotteries, and of the gro's impoſi- 
March, Eſq; had 150,000 l. to keep the. 


tions on the public by that part of the 
late bargain. Lotteries have always 


been objected to, as promoting the ſpi- 
rit of gaming, ſo peculiarly pernicious 


to a commercial country. The neceſ- 
| lities 
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ſities of government, during the two 
late wars, forced this meaſure : I mean 
of a lottery ; but this year, the year of 
peace, we are to have two lotteries. To 
make this ſcheme as chargeable as poſ- 
fible to the public, and creative of more 
jobs, as well as longer to keep up the 
ſpirit of gaming, the two lotteries are 
to be drawn at two different times of the 
year. A m-—r who had really any love 


of ceconomy, would have made the tick- 


eis duplicate of each other, and have 
ſaved one halt of the expence to the 
public. 5 | 
In former years, the intereſt on the 
lottery annuities commenced a year at- 
ter the bringing in the ſcheme, and was 
only 3 per cent. In this frugal admi- 
niſtration, it commences almoſt with 
the firſt payment, and is 4 per cent, I 
muſt obſerve how very unneceſſarily, 
and even wantonly, this was done; tor 
experience convinces us, how little at- 
tention is paid by the purchaſers of lot- 
tery ticke!s to the rate of intereſt accru- 
ing on them. ER 725 
The creditors of the public for navy, 
tranſport, victaalling, and ordnance 
fervices, have at leaſt as much merit 
with the nation (whom they truſted 
without the ſecurity of a fund, and in 
dangerous times) and as ſtrict a right to 
juſtice, as the new creditors of this loan 
advanced in days of peace To the former, 
the m—r has thought it juſt to give a 
bare 4 per cent. redeemable at pleaſure, 
to commence from next Lady- Day. To 
the meritorious ſubſcribers to the loan, 
Intereſt commences upen the whole from 
the firlt payment, together with two 


Jottery tickets for every 100 l. which 
are now ſelling at the advanced price 
I wiſh to know by 
what ſcale of equity the merits of thefe 


of 9 l. clear gain. 


two ſets ot the public creditors have been 
weighed. | 

An open ſubſcription has ever been 
deemed the faweſt and moſt economical 
method of borrowing money tor the 
public. In times of war aud. public 
diſtreſs, government tor greater ſecuri- 
ty has been obliged to have recourſe to 
the other more confined mode, though 
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ſubject to partiality, job, and influence, 
In theſe days of peace and affluence, ig 
there a man who doubts that an open 
ſubſcription would have been filled a3 
ſoon as made public, even with an over. 
flowing of millions? In former ſubſcrip. 
tions, about one per cent. was thought 
a ſuthcient profit; hut in this above e. 


leven per cent. has been levied on the 
public. 5 


For the future, whenever I hear of 
Scottiſh cecononiy, I ſhall conclude, that 


in private and houſhold concerns, it 


means ſordidneſs; in public matters, 
protuſion, corruption, and extravagance, 

In this manner is the nation inſulted 
by the falſeſt pretences to œconomy, 
and her wealth ſquandered among the 
tools of a m r. Gracious and beſt if 
Princes, knewoeft thuu this ! 


( d N e 


From the UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


The following was taken from the im- 


preſſion from a copper- plate gilt, 
found in a leaden caniſter, lying on 
the breaſt of the Corpſe, when the 
grave and coffin of OLIVER CRou- 
WELL were broke open by order cf 
the government after the reſtoration, 
in order to have his body hanged uy 
at Tyburn,— The Plate and Canitt- 
er were preſerved by ſerjeant Norfolk, 
then ſerjeant at arms to the Houle of 
Commons, who left it to his only 
daughter and child Mary, who mar- 
ried Hope Gifford, Eiq; J. C. # 
Colcheſter, whoſe only daughter and 
child Mary, married Sir Anthouy 
Abdy of Felix-Hall, Eſſex, near Kal. 
vedon, Bart. who left it to his third 
wife, by whoſe permiſſion Pr. Mor- 
timer, S. R. Secretary, obtained tit 
impreſſion from the original plate, in 
the year 1739. 5 
« LIVERIUS Protector Ra. 
_ publice, Angliz, Scoti:v, & 
Hiberniz, Natus 255 Aprilis Ante 
15999, Inauguratus 16? Decembris 1655 
Mortuus, 3” Septembris, Anno 1658, 
hic fitus eſt.“ 


| Jan. zo. 


| a frighttul as barren. 
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Jan. 30. O. 8. The odious car- 
caſſes of O. Cromwell, II. Ir.ton, and 


' Bradſhaw, drawn upon fledges to a 


Ty -burn, and being pulled out of their 
coffins, there hanged at the ſeveral an- 
les of that triple tree till fun- ſet. Then 
taken down, beheaded, and their loath- 
ſome trunks thrown into a deep hole 
under the gallows. Their heads were 
afterwards ſet upon poles on the top of 
Weſtminſter Hall. Geſta Britannorum, 
at the end of Wharton's Almanack for 
N 


The maſons receipt for taking up the 
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which is allo a Fortifed place, we took 
that with the ſame eaſe, finding here 

alſo no kind of reſiſtance. In approach. 
ing the town of Chaves, which is the 
beſt and ſtrongeſt in the ſaid province, 


the governor and garriſon had ſhame- 


* 


corpſe; from a copy under Dr. Crom 


well Mortimer's hand, taken from the 


original receipt. / 
'* May the 4th day; 1661. Sd. 
then in full, of the worſhipful ſerjeant 


Norfolke, fiveteen ſhillings, for taking 


up the corpes of Cromwell, and Ierton 
and Braſaw. 


From the Loxnpox Macazixk. | 


4 Letter æurote by a French Neer after 


the Expedition againſt Portugal, 
SIR, 


dorned with the title of a place, called 
Miranda. 
pected to find ſome reſiſtance, and that 
the governor would not fail to detend it, 


for the honour of the king's arms and 


ſtandards; but the devil a bit. At our 
approach, the inhabitants ſought their 
ſafeties, only by a ſhametul flight; and 
we entered the town without the leaſt 
oppoſition, and without coſting one drop 
of French or Spanth blood. Miranda 


Rec. by me John Lewis.” 


CEE EGEEOHLLS 


UR entry into this kingdom was 
through a very little town, a- 


Diſpoſed ta fight, we ex- 


fully fled in haſte, and left us maſters 
of the whole province. The inhabi- 


tants appeared to us, rather like thoſe 
ſatyrs we read of in fables, than men 


fit to people the earth, and reſembled 
them in their brutiſhneſs and nakedneſs. 


Marching along as if it were a ſmooth. 


road (though it 1s naturally the moſt 
rugged) we entered the province of 
Beyra without any trouble. We found 
that Almeyda was one of the beſt towns 
in the kingdom, 


ncugh ſupplied with artillery, and a 


_ noiſe of the fuſt bombs thrown into the 
town, and aſked to capitulate immedi. 
The only ta. 


very ill- grounded. 
vernar, naturally baſe and faithleſs is 


good number of troops; the ideas of 


finding ſome to fight with here, and e- 
ven that the ſiege of this place would be 
of ſome length, were very natural, ag 
The cowardly 


his ſovereign, ſhook like a leaf at the 


ately without a ſtroke, 
vour he craved was to go out with mi- 
litary honours. In my opinion this fa- 
vour was very improperly granted him 
for I ſhould have thought, that theſe 


| honours being only due to great cap» 


_ tains, and thoſe commanders who knew 


is ſituated in 2 province called Tra los 


Montes, that is to lay, Behind the 
mountains, The name is certainly the 
propereſt 1n the world ; for the whole 
province is nothing elle but mountains, 
Having paſſed 
from thence to a town called Bragauza, 


how to defend the cauſe of their king 


and country, they ought never to be 
allowed to cowards and traitors. - By 


friglitful roads, and crofling divers moun- 


tains utterly deſtitute of neceſfaries for 
life, we came by Covilhan and Caſtello 
Branco almoſt to the village of Abran- 


tes, where we propoſed to enter, and 
The heavy 
winter rains, which were increaſed much 
that year, and the arrivalof the Engliſh 


carry our arms to L-{bon, 


troops, ſtopt our progreſs. You know 
we tought theſe troops, commanded by 
the count de Lippe and by Engliſh offi- 
cers. I muſt do them juſtice, for it is 
certain they behaved with a great deal 
of courage, and ſeconded, with intre- 
pidity, the MT talents of their chief, 


and 


well fortified, well e- 
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and the exact and judicious diſcipline 
of the other commanders. But after 
all, there were but few of theſe troops; 
the Portugueſe are not worth ſpeaking 
of, as their” officers were totally igno- 
Tant of the art of war, and they had 
nothing but that ſtupid haughtineſs, ſo 
common to cowardly and uninſtructed 
men:: their vanity and their ignorance, 
would have deſtroyed them and their 
country, had not a peace come to their 
aſſiſtance by the mediation of England, 
to which at preſent Portugal is but a 
factory. However, at length, we re- 
tired to Caſtello Branco, It 1s very 
true, and I repeat it, that the loſs of 
_ Liſbon would have been that of the 
Whole Kingdom. Fear had entirely 
ſeized the whole government, and its 
dread could not be greater nor more 
remarkable. Reports were even ſpread 
in the army, that the king only thought 
of ſaving himfelf by flight, and it was 
ſaid, that he was already on board an 
| Engliſh man of war, which was to carry 
him to London; from the nature of that 
reſource it follows, that the king and 
his miniſtry could find no other, to pre- 
vent ſinking under the force of our arms, 
which was ready to fall on their untor- 
tunate capital. It ſeems that in all for- 
mer wars Portugal was ſpared only by 


contempt, for a nation whoſe extreme 


ſmallneſs made it appear ſo little on the 
theatre of the world. In the preſent 
war, where it was thought fit to make 
it play ſome part, it ſhewed all its weak- 
neſs, all the cowardice of its inhabi- 
tants, and all the perfidiouſneſs of its 
officers, of whom it is ſuppoſed their 
ſovereign will one day make an exam- 
ple. Portugal recovered, in 1640, by 
the help of France and England, and in 
1762, was delivered by the ſole aſſiſt- 
ance of Great Britain; the Portugueſe 
themſelves cannot deny it. But do they 
make that acknowledgment with all the 
ſincerity they ought ? I believe not, and 
I am witneſs myſelf, that the Portugueſe 
cannot hide their hatred for the Engliſh. 
I wanted to know what could make 


them ſhew that antipathy, at the very 


time they were ſo indebted to theſe faith- 
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ful allies ; the reaſon they gave me waz 
very extraordinary. 

Among the priſoners then at Caſtell, 
Branco, there was an officer, who had 
given us many proofs of his good ſenſe, 
Is it poſſible (ſaid I to him one day) that 
there ſhould be, in the midſt of Europe, 
a kingdom which can preſerve itſelf 
without diſciplined troops, and with 


officers of no experience, and even un- 


inſtructed in their military functions? 
He anſwered me, with tears, that Portu- 
gal had the misfortune to be now only 
a kingdom of prieſts, monks, and nuns, 
who entirely devour the {ſubſtance of the 
country, without being in a condition 
to render it the leaſt ſervice, in the mot 
preſſing conjunctures. All the eccleſi. 
aſticks in general, make their pulpits 
continually retound with the horror they 


ought to have for the Engliſh, for theſe 


heretical and excommnnicated men, 


whoſe humiliation and deſtruction the 


public prayers of their church conſtant- 
ly beg of God. So that the Portugueſe 
people are obliged, whether they will or 
no, to wiſh all ſorts of evil, to the very 
people from whom they receive thegreat- 
eſt benefits, and all this in good con: 
ſcience, becauſe the moſt holy father 
hath decided it ſo, and the Roman 
church muſt think the ſame. The peo- 
ple from whom good troops were for- 
merly furniſhed (added the officer) hav- 
ing remarked the poverty, nakednels, 
and bad pay of the ſoldiery, preferred 
the idleneſs and eaſe of a religious lite 
to that ſtate: thence comes it, that the 
greateſt part become prieſts, monks, ot 
lay brothers. The younger {ons of 
gentlemen, from among whom officers 
of courage and honour ſhould be taken, 
now aſpire only to the title of Monlig- 
nore, in becoming canons or principal 

of the royal chapel. ' 
| Thoſe who by their birth, and fol 
lowing the ſteps of their illuſtrious an. 
ceſtors, ſhould have formed the chit 
officers of our regiments, now are am. 
bitious for the purple, and cabal wid 
all their might for biſhopricks and ard 
bithopricks, as the only road to be cd. 
dinal or patriarch. Such à man wit 
| of 
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ſhould this day be viceroy of the Indies want generals, witneſs, ſaid he, St. 
or Brafil, or commander in chief of our Anthony, protector of the kingdom, to 
armies, is now no more than inquiſitor whom our ſovereign every year ſends 
general; who, far from thinking to 3000 cruſadoes for his pay. Aſtoniſhed 
preſerve or defend his countrymen, at this diſcourſe we aſked an explanation, 
{rives to perſecute, debaſe, and even and we learnt that this protector of the 
condemn them to the flames, for no o- kingdom was only a capuchin friar, who 
ther crime but that of embracing the was born in Liſbon, and died about five 
religion of the Engliſh, to whom that ages ago at Padua in Italy. I own that 
inquiſitor general, in imitation of his this made us deſpiſe him heartily, and we 
ſovereign, thought it an honour to ſtile could not help laughing at fo great a 
himſelf the brother, friend, ally, and weakneſs. How much better would 
moſt humble, moſt indebted and moſt your king have done, replied I, to have 
devoted ſervant. The inferior inquiſi- laid out that money in Swiſs troops, 
tors, full of barbarous cruelty, and an or thoſe of ſome other warlike nation, in 
ardent thirſt of human blood, might the room of giving it to a ſimple monk fo 
make very good ſoldiers, but no, they long ſince dead, or rather to living 
| are only inquiſitors, that is to ſay, cow- monks, who are worth leſs than he, Cer- 
| ards who hate danger, and who only tain it is, that every monk, when alive, 
| know to war againſt their own defence- could not defend your king againſt the 
| leſs countrymen. A war more deſtruc- claws of an angry cat, how then can he, 

tive to their country, than that of their after his death, protect him from the 
moſt redoubted enemies. The inquiſi. well diſciplined troops of an enemy. But 
| tors make their whole art conſiſt in a ſuppoſing he had the power, why did he 
| thouſand ſecret ſtratagems, and in all not defend thoſe places we have taken, or 
ſorts of infernal ſnares: they lye in am- rather the two provinces which the Por- 
| buſh in their holy office, whence like tugueſe have ſo baſely abandoned. The 
| lions hidden in the woods, they only officer ſ:emed greatly diſconcerted at 
| ſpring forth to ſeize the prey they would theſe words, and we were convinced, by 
| devour. Woe to the victims they have our own experience, that Portugal, for- 
| fingled out, who cannot eſcape their merly illuſtrious in hiſtory, is, at pre- 
| fate, nor elude the purſuits of theſe ſent, only the center of ſuperſtition, ig- 
. bloody ſacrificers, who are both their norance, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
judges and executioners. If thoſe they cowardice, Theſe barbarians (whoſe 
perſecute attempt to fly to England, they nobility formerly prided themſelves on à 
are immediately put in priſon, their ſteady fidelity to their kings) are thoſe 
| wealth confiſcated, their reputation who have juſt given Europe the moſt in- 
| branded, and their ſufferings in the famous ipeQacle of treaſon and ingrati- 
| dungeons are inexpreſſible. It is a tude. Their firſt lords have not heſita< 
| thing very remarkable, and worth con- ted to become regicides, and to employ 
| ſideration, that their unfortunate ſove- ſacreligious hands to take away their 
| reign was in that caſe, and upon the ſovercign's life. In ſo total a degenera- 
point of embarking, and ſeeking refuge cy, Portugal is unable to defend itſelf 
ia England, and who knows if the in- by land againſt one ſingle province of 


cj. auiſtors had not done the ſame, Spain, and by ſea they can only oppoſe 
1. This picture of them, which the offi- an enemy's fleet by baubles of ſhips deſ- 
nei eer drew thus, inſpired us only with con- titute of every thing, unleſs indeed their 
un. empt and horror for theſe monſters in monk Anthony was miraculouſly to con- 
110 human ſhape; and I believe this officer vert himſelf into ſhips of war. 50 
ch. ſpoke to us juſtly and truly. The miſeries we have endured in this 
as Another officer, a priſoner alſo, and country can only be believed by thoſe 


8 © rmely bigoted, told us very gravely who have felt them, ſeeing the general 
cs that ſubject, that Portugal did not ſcarcity we found, of every thing uſeful 
Vor. II. | let and 
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and neceſſary for our preſervation, By 
this ſorrowful ſituation, in which Portu- 


gal is, judge, Sir, yourſelf, what is the 


nature of its preſent government, and 


what thoſe talents can be which they 


aſcribe to the prime miniſter, the only 
one who appears at preſent at the head 
of affairs. I am, Sir, 


Tour moſt humble, 
And molt obedient ſervant, 


| Paris, Dec. 19, 1762. H. C lp, hs 


FORO DOK 


From the Royal MAGAZINE. 
A Natural Tce- Houſe deſcribed. 


EO UT five leagues from the c1- 


{1 \ ty of Beſancon is a natural ice- 
houſe. It is a very large cavern exca- 
vated in the mountain, whoſe top 1s 
covered with oaks andother large trees; 


the entrancereſembles the gate of a city; 
the vault is extremely lofty; every part 


of it is ſufficiently lighted, and the in- 


ſide forms a vaſt ſquare ſalloon, whole 


pavement is of chryſtal. But what ren- 


ders this cavern remarkable is its hav- 


ing often ice in it four feet thick, and 
at the ſame time large pieces hanging 
from the vault in the form of feſtoons. 


During the winter the cavern is full 
of thick vapours, and at the bottom 


runs a little rivulet: and it has been 
remarked, that after cutting down ſome 
of the trees at the entrance, the ice has 
not been found in ſuch ahundance for 
a conſiderable time after. 

People come from all parts to this 
ice-houſe, with carriages and mules, on 
which they carry great qnantities of ice 


to all the towns in the province; but 


notwithſtanding this prodigious con- 
ſumption, the ice is never exhauſted ; 


one day of hot weather produces more 


ace than is carried away in a week. 
When J viſited the grotto, the peo- 
ple who accompanied me, deſired me to 
oblerve, that there was a miſt in the 
grotto, which they conſidered as an in- 
fallible ſign that there would be rain the 
tollowing day, which happened accord- 
ingly. The country peoplem the neigh - 


bourhood never fail to conſult this Gn. 
gular kind of almanack, to know what 
weather they ſhall have in the different 
works they undertake, 

The cauſe of the great coldneſs in this 
grotto 1s eaſily diſcovered. Its mouth, 
or opening, 1s directly expoſed to the 
north-eaſt, and directly before it are 2 
chain of mountains which lets only a 
very cold wind paſs between them, at 
the ſame time augmenting its coldnef; 
by contracting its paſſage. Part of the 
mouth of the grotto alſo is covered by a 
projecting rock, which defends it from 
the external air. The whole part cf 


the mountain above this rock, a little 
meadow excepted, is loaded with large 


trees, and the ground underneath the 
branches covered with ſhrubs or bram- | 
bles, ſo that the rays of the ſun hardly 
ever penetrate to the earth, much les 
to the rock underneath, which forms 
the roof of the grotto. | 
In order to be ſatisfied whether alts 
had any ſhare in the congelation, I 
diſſolved a large quantity of the ice 
formed in the grotto, and evaporated 
the water to a dryneſs ; but found no 
ſaline particles in the reſidum, which 
had the taſte of crabs eyes levigated, 
There was- no ſpring of water in the 
grotto ; ſo that the ice is produced en- 
tirely from rains and melted ſnow, which 
paſſing through the cranies of the rocky 


roof into the grotto, congeals there, and 


forms the prodigious icicles that hang 
from the roof and fides; this 1s con- 
ſtautly the caſe in every ſeaſon of the 
year, the hotteſt weather having very 
little effect to prevent the formation of 
the ice. 


| us t 
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4 wonder ful and tragieal Relation of 8 
Voyage from the Indies, 

Gentleman called the Heer van 

Eſſel, native of the low countries, 

having had the education of a merchant 

at bY was reſolved to improve his 


— in ſome foreign parts: 19 
. which 


encouraged by a promiſe of a ſtrict cor- 
reſpondence with ſeveral of his coun- 
trymen, he undertook a voyage to the 
Indies, whither he arrived about the 
Year 1670. And, by the induftrious 
management of his affairs, increaſed 
in thoſe ah fade in greater ſplendor. 
Being thus 


daughter of a Dutch merchant of great 
fortune, a gentlewoman of many wor- 
| thy accompliſhments, and exceeding 
peautiful. Our merchant being much 


nis addreſſes to her, and, reſolving to 
change his condition, found her not 
| altogether averſe tohis happineſs; which, 


| obtained her for his wife, with whom. 

| he lived very happily for ſeveral years, 
till he had increaſed his eſtate to ſuch a 

| portion, as made him think of return- 


ing to his own country, where he firſt 


drew breath, and had left his relations; 


| communicating which deſign to his la- 


dy, ſhe readily aſſented to the voyage, 
and accordingly he made preparation to 


leave of the Indies, which in a ſhort 
| time he effected; and being ſupplied 
with a veſſel that had diſcharged her- 


for Rotterdam, and therein embarked 


(ervant, with all his eſtate, which a- 
mounted to a very conſiderable cargo, 
and, in Auguſt laſt, took ſhipping. The 
flattering ſea, which tog often beguiles 
us to our undoing, promiſed him for 
the firſt two months a very happy voy- 
age, and filled his heart with hopes of 
touching the ſhore, the long abſence of 
is friends rendered very deſireable to 
im; and buoyed up with the expecta- 
on of a happineſs, cruel fate had de- 


len becalmed ; inſomuch that, for ſe- 
eral weeks, they could ſcarce tell whe- 
der they were forwarded a league's 
ace; in which time, of the ſixteen 
men and maſter that were on board, 
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which end, being thereunto the more 


his eſtate ſo conſiderably, that few men 


: ttled, about ſeven years 
E afterwards he came acquainted with the 


; taken with her port and beauty, made 


by degrees, he raiſed to conſent, and 


gather his eſtate into a bottom, aud take 


ſelf at the ſaid port, he hired the ſame 


himſelf, his wife, two children, and one 


pned to deprive him of, was on a ſud- 


. 


by adiſeaſe that increaſed amongſt them. 
ſeveral died, and, by degrees, their pro- 
viſion growing ſhort, they were forced to 
deal the ſame more ſparingly out, hop- 
ing, by their care, they might have 
enough to ſerve them through their voy- 
age, and made the beſt way they could 
to their deſired port; yet, ſuch was 
their misfortune, that they failed of their 
expectation, and came to ſee the laſt of 
what they had ſpent, and for four days 
lived without any ſuſtenance : the wind 
being croſs, they could not make land, 


chere they might re victual, but were 


forced to keep on their voyage. Their 

extremity was ſuch, that the two chil- 
dren, not ſo well able to bear the hard- 
ſhips as others, both died, on whoſe 
bodies, nowithſtanding the tears and 
intreaties of the merchant and his wife, 
they were forced to feed which being 
in a ſhort time conſumed, it came to be 

conſidered, having no ſight nor hope of 

any ſhore, that they muſt either all of 
them ſubmit to the fate that threatened 
them, or contrive ſome other method to 
ſave themſelves, which at preſent they | 
had not the leaſt proſpect of, unleſs, in 
the common calamity, they conſented , 
by lot, or otherwiſe, to deſtroy ſome | 
one in the number to ſave the reſt; 
which unwillingly they were at length 
inforced to, and jointly agreed, that, 
according to the number then on board, 
they ſhould number ſo many lots, and 


on whom number one fell, he ſhould be | 


ſlain, and number two ſhould be his 
executioner, But here a diſpute aroſe, 
whether the merchant's wite, whoſe two 
children had to her great grief been al- 
ready eaten, in favour of her ſex, ſhould 
not be exempted from the fatal lot ; 
ſome were of opinion ſhe ought ; and 
particularly one George Carpinger, a a 
ſtout Engliſh ſeaman, uſed his endea- 
vours to work the compauy to aſſent 
thereunto ; but as nothing is ſo vora- 
cious or cruel, as the jaws of hunger, 
on the one hand, or ſo eſtimable as liſe 


on the other, he could not effect his 


deſign; ſo that the majority having 
over ruled his arguments, they drew in 
common; and ſuch was their misfor- 

5 e tune, 
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tune, that the lot fell on the woman 
for death, and on her huſband for ex- 


ecutioner. Miſerable was the lamen- 
tation of the huſband and wife, that ſo 
fatal. a miſchance ſhould forever part 
them; yet tears and intreaties were in- 
effectual; ſo that nothing but ſubmiſ- 
ſion was left, though Carpinger ſtood 
reſolutely againſt the reſt, and reſolved 
to ſpare them; which the merchant per- 


cęiving, and knowing. their force was 


too little to accompliſh their wiſhes, 
with a ſettled countenance, ſpoke to 
them, to the following purport : ** Ho- 


nel friends, for ſuch you have approv- 
ed yourſelves to me; you have ſeen. the 


hardſhip of my fate; and, fince it is 


drove to this point, Lam reſolved never 
to be her excutioner, who hath been ſo 
loying and juſt, a wife to me; but 1 in 


her ſtead am reſolved myſelf to be the 
ſacrifice; and therefore what L have to 


ſay to you is, that you ſtand her friends, 
when I am dead; what is in this veſlel, 


dyes, as you know, belong to me; ſpare 


nothing of it to ſerve her, and wich theſe 
notes, of ever _ at Rotterdam, 
you ſhall be 


tho' all in this car 
ich after he 


piſtol from his pocket, which he ſo un- 
expected}y diſcharged, that they had not 
time to prevent it, and ſhot. himſelf, in 


the head, of Which wound be inſtantl7 


died. 


The cry they made at his fall, and 
the noiſe of the piſtol, were quickly 
heard by the reſt of the ſhip's. crew, 


which ſoon called them thither; nor 


was his wife long. abſent, who, poor 


lady, had, been preparing herſelf for 


her end, which, by this leſs pleaſing 


diſaſter ſhe ſaw prevented. The. tears 


ſhe ſhed, and, extravagancies ſhe acted 


at ſo diſmal a tragedy, were but needleſs, 


to recount, ſince none are fo hard-heart- 


ed but may in ſome meaſure judge; ſhe 
ſwooned and almoſt died with grief, aud 
begged to be her own executioner ; but 
ſhe was too narr ov ly watched, in ſhort, 


the drew again a ſecond time her own 
ſentence, which the welcomed, more than 


a bridal day; and, being juſt ready to 
yield her throat to the executioner's 


knife, the had certainly fell, had not 
Carpinger, with two more, whom he 
hired, ſtepped in, and reſolutely with. 
ſtood the execution z upon which quarrel 
they drew their fanlchjans, and four 
perſons were ſlain, 

This was a ſufficient morſel for the 
preſent, and ſtaid the bloody hunger of 
the ſurvivors, who were now reduced to 
five or ſix perſons beſides the lady; with 
the bodies of the ſlain they were then 
ted more plenteouſly than for ſome 
months preceding, but ſuch was the fi- 
gour of their fate, that, by the uny. 
ſual diet, moſt of their men were dead, 
juſt as they got fight of the land's end of 
England; and having but very few hands 
to work their veſſel, they found that, 
from the dangers. they had been ſo long 
in, a ſecond threatened- them from the 
ſeverity of the late ſeaſon; for the ice 
being there 1a ' very great- flakes, they 
found themſelyes drove amidit the ſame 
towards the ſhore, from whence. they 
could not diſengage the ſhip ; in which 
time, Carpinger, being a perſon of 2 
voluble tongue, and formerly well bred 
at. Stepney near London, where his fa 
ther, captain Carpinger, had long liv- 
ed, uſed all the conſolation he could, 
by words, or device, ro comfort the del. 
pairing lady ; till at length ſhe was pre- 
vailed-to hearken to him, and give her 
promiſe to ſpare all violence upon ber- 
ſelf, and wait her better fortune; in 
this caſe they lay for ſix days, till all but 
two perſons, deſides themſelves, vere 
dead; and theſe fo, miſerably weak they 
could not leave their cabbins ; ſo that, 
being froze in, they could not ſtir. Car 
pinger with the lady reſolved to venture 
upon the ice, and ſet forward towards 
the ſhore 3 which ſhe the rather under- 
took, for that ſhe. hoped hereby to fund 


a grave in thoſe waves on which ſhe hal 


loſt what ſhe loved above her own pit 
ſervation. With this reſolution Car 
pinger, taking care of the lady, got? 
plank and a long pole in his hand, and 
with theſe left the ſhip, and with gres 


danger and difficulty, in | ix hours, 85 
| lat 
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{fe to ſhore, having opportunity only 
of ſaving a caſket of jewels, which he 
brought off with him, where, at my 
own houſe, the ſaid parties now remain 
in tolerable health; and conſidering the 


| care and kindneſs of Carpinger, the 


lady ſeems much to favour him, and 
when the time of mourning is over, will 
undoubtedly make him happy in her 
embraces. J 
= - Your ſervant, 
Plymouth, | En 
Feb, 35 1683. J. G. 
This relation is teſtified for truth, 
by us, 3 a 
lohn Croſs, 
William Atkins, 
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The following original Eſſay on Exciſes, 


| | Seamen. 


and a Song, are inſerted from the 
Paper they were wrote for. By W. 
Whim, Ei; - ix. the P. Ledger. 


z condition of mankind is ſuch 
| by nature, that they all depend 
on one another ; the greateſt are as much 
obliged to the leaſt, as thoſe are to them; 
nor is there any perſon, high or low, in 
ſuch a ſtate, as to be able to live with- 
out the good-will and aſſiſtance of o- 
thers. e 

Hence aroſe ſubordinations, and what 
is in general called Taxes, which are 
funds raiſed to ſupply the exigencies of 
the ſtate; and to maintain the rulers of 
government; for magiſtrates are not 


bound to, ſpend all their time for our 


ſafety, and welfare, nor are able to pro- 
tet and govern us without thoſe reve. 
nues we allow them to ſupport their dig- 
nity, as well as their power. 1 5 

Many ways have been made uſe of to 
raiſe and collect theſe Taxes and Subſi- 
dies, all which have been chearfully 
ſubmitted to, except that ſcheme which 
in the miniſtry of Sir Robert Walpole 
was called, The General Exciſe. 

The abhorrence with which that news 


was received by every Independent 


throughout England, is inconceivable ; 


and the rejoicings which followed upon 


& 
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that bill's being thrown out, were much 
greater than thoſe on the late procla- 
mation of the Peace, | 

It is the true policy of a nation to 


encourage the conſumption of all home 


commodities ; but this Exciſe goes di- 
rectly contrary to that maxim. This 
tax will fall upon the farmers; an Ex- 
ciſe muſt raiſe the price of whatever 


commodity it falls upon. — Will it be 
believed in after ages, that Cyder, the 
produce of our own country, and which 


is the common healthful drink of ſeve- 


ral counties in England, ſhould have a 
duty laid upon it, ſuperior to what at 
the ſame time is laid upon French wine? 


It was, I believe, in the rzth of K. 
Charles II. that the firſt Exciſe was 


laid, it was called The Temporary Ex- 


ciſe. The want of money, and the ra- 


_ paciouſneſs of miſtreſſes, occaſioned not 


only the ſale of Dunkirk, but, &c. &c. 
Ke. Ke. K 2s | 6 

An Exciſe is a name odious to inde- 
pendency ; it places arbitrary power in 
the hands of two or three jultices of the 


peace or commiſſioners, and from whoſe 


decrees there is ſeldom any appeal. — 
But let us conſider it only as the power 
petty Exciſemen have by this ſcheme. 
Thole officers who are obliged to be 
the moſt paſſive of any other ſet of peo- 


ple, natives of this kingdom, have great 


influence in many corporations, merely 
by their intereſts in inns and alehouſes; 
what will not be added to their balance 
when they have the liberty to enter pri- 
vate houles ? EY) 5 

Does not the ſafety of this nation 
depend upon the liberty of elections of 


members of parliament; and what muſt 
become of that liberty, if ſuch people 


as gaugers, &c. &c. who are only the 
Tools of Tools, can have freeholders 
and houſekeepers dependent even upon 
them? | * 


When once this way of taxing is a- 
gain introduced, it will tend to become 
general; if it be laid one time upon 
ſome commodities, it will be next time 
laid upon others. All we have will be- 
come exciſeable, and it will be at length 


with us as it is at Amſterdam, accord- 
| | '3 = 
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ing to the obfervation of Sir William 


Temple, who tells us, that a diſh of 
fiſh, with its ſauce, before it is ſerved 
up there to table, pays Exciſe thirty 
ſeveral times. | 


No tax is ſo chargeable in the gather- 


ing as an Exciſe, and none ſo deteſtable 
to an Engliſhman. If all the conveni- 


encies in the world were to be found in 


an Exciſe, yet the ſingle conſideration 


of what the nation hazards, by giving 
a revenue that probably may never be 


diſcontinued, and the danger to which 
the Liberties of this Kingdom will be 
expoſed, if ever the Crown ſhould go- 
vern without Parliaments, is more than 
ſuſſcient to over - balance whatever can 


be alledged to the contrary from topicy 
of preſent eaſe or private intereſt. 
England can never be undone hut by 
its own conſent. There is no Price tog 
great” for liberty in general; but it ;; 
not enough to preſerve it from internal 
Corruption, but it muſt alſo be defend. 
ed from external violence. Taxes ſhould 
be laid, the leaſt injurious to our con. 
ſtitution, and in the moſt eaſy and a. 
greeable manner to the ſenſe of the peo. 
ple without doors; by which means 
they will be preſerved in a firm attach. 
ment to that government and conſtitu. 
tion they are willing to ſupport. 


4604444445400 eee 
CD ER. A B AL L A D. To the Tune Derry down, 


T*LL yell thee a Story, thus once faid King John, 
And thus if you pleaſe friends, T'l] ſing you a Song; 
I hope that my verſes you won't criticiſe, _ 


But canvas and welcome my thee 


The Exciſe, 


Some ſay that Old England one night in a frolic, 
Swallow'd Cyder fo ſharp that it gave her the cholicz 
To prevent a relapſe, they a noſtrum provide her, 
And Exciſe, as an Alkali, add to our Cyder, 


Is Exciſe a Specific? Do doctors decree. 
The College allows it, becauſe 'tis a fee; | 
But we patients, alas! — Hope and Patience muft prize, 
They are Sweetners that tempt us to ſwallow Excile. 


Shall we ſing now about the brown Beer and the Perry, 

Which, as Moore of Moore-Hall ſays, % oft made us merry, 
In thoſe days of our dads, why our fathers were wife men, 

They cou'd here's to you ſay, without tear of Exciſemen. 


To Tax-gathering folks, and to ſuch fort of vermin, 
We muſt ſhortly ſubmit, as their worſhips determine 
To power thoſe Jackals now plead a pretenſion, 
* And their Walks are Enlarg d by the right of Extenſion. 


We putters-together, of what we call rhimes, 

Are pleas'd, when we can have a touch at the times. 

We all love to touch, —but be merry and wile; | 
For tis thoſe who are touch'd,—-that have touch'd up Exci'e, 


* Vide North Briton, March 19. 
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From the THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


Tranſlation of a Letter from Signer Bi- 
m_ [a e faler] in London, 
to the Signora Chiara Aquilante | he 


Jamous Opyq a Broker] at Naples. 
London, Mer. 275 1 763. 
NA 1 | 


AM honoured wh your r obliging 
letter of the 5th of laſt month ; and 


in obedience to your orders, ſhall give 


you an account of the merits and ſuc- 
ceſs of the Operas and Burlettas here. 


The Aqulante commands, and Bimolle 


muſt obey. 


Give me leave, however; madam; 


firſt to return you my moſt humbie and 
ſincere thanks, for the noble preſent you 
have ſo generouſly been pleaſed to ſend 


me. The muſick I ſhall publiſu by ſub. 


ſcription, being encouraged thereto by 
ſeveral munificent patrons here, who 


having, in their travels made large col- 
lections of our compoſitions, are now 


become my ſcholars in ver to learn 
to play them. | 

The Theatre opened here laſt No- 
vember with the Tutore e la Pupilla; 
which, notwithſtanding its own merit, 


and the uncommon abilities of the A- 


micis, met but with little applauſe. The 
preſence of the court filled the houſe for 
a few nights, but after that, the audi- 
| ence dwindled apace; and the piece had 


certainly been dilmitled, but fer the 


night ſcene, in the laſt act, which ſup- 
ported it about a month longer. A 
cat and dark lanthern drew company, 
| when muſic could not, and the manager 
was as mach obliged to them, as the 


| diltrelled peruke-maker at Paris was to 


lus fign, which repreſented Abfalom 


banging by the hair, with theſe words 
underwritten : 2%“ Seigaeur, pourgues 


ve portieæ OUS pas peruque f 

In the mean time the ſerious Opera 
began, it was farts Re di Tiro. The 
mulic of it in general was good, and 
lome airs, &c. inſerted by Bach, re- 
marcably fine; but the pertormers were 
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dad; fo that it was immediately deſert- 
ed, though never actually damned. 

Immediately after Chriſtmas holidays 
the Caſcina was brought upon the ſtage, 
in which the Amicis exerted every pow- 
er; and yet, can you believe it? it ran 
but two nights! the audience beheld 


with an inditference, truly Tramontane, 
the maſt perfect Burletta that ever was 
compoſed, acted by the moſt accom- 
pliſhed Buffa that ever Italy produced. 


The Calamita dei Cuori ſucceeded 
the Caſcina. With leſs merit, it gain- 
ed more applauſe: however, though it 
has hitherto ſtood its ground, it never 
has been able to fill the houſe. 


Lou will certainly ak me, what could 
be the cauſe of ſuch an amazing inſen- 


ſibility, that could induce a nation, pro- 
fuſely fond of every thing that is fo- 
reign, to neglect ſo fine a compoſer as 
Bach, or ſo incomparable an actreſs as 


the Amicis—the fir{t I can account for, 
the laſt I cannot; but ſhall give you 


their own reaſons tor it, as far as I have 
been able to collect them, 

Firſt then, madam, you muſt know 
that the Englith, a very few excepted, 


neither reliſm nor underſtand our muſic, 
the German manner has almoit univer- 


ſally prevailed amongſt them; and ſuch 


is the force of prejudice, that the pon- 


derous harmony of Handel outweighs, 
by far, with them, the elegant taſte of 
Italian melody. This, Bach, at firſt, 

did not ſuſpect ; but finding it, by ex- 
perience, has prudently changed his 
ſtyle; and now his choruſles roar, his 


| baſſes thunder, and his airs float in an 


In a word, he 
and acquired a repu - 


ocean of ſymphony. 
has Handelized, 


tation here, by the very thing which 


would have ruined him in Italy. 
As to the Amicis, the principal ob- 


jections to her were, that ſhe had no 


body of voice, and cuuld not be heard 
beyond the middle of the pit; that her 
ſongs were too ſerious for her natural 
character; and that her action was by 
much too burleſque. There might be, 
perhaps, ſome truth in the firit objet 
tion; but the other two, with ſubmil- 
ſion, were not lo well grounded. 
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„The event of the impending battle,” 
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The manager finding herſelf the dupe 
of her own policy, in having procured 
ſuch bad performers, and fearing to be- 
come the victim of it too, began' to 
think on methods for retrieving her 


ſhattered finances. Ot many propoſed, 


none appeared ſo expeditious, and ſo 


cheap, as that of vamping the old ſet 
by the addition of the Amicis, The 


agreement was ſoon made; neceſſity 
urged one party, youthtul vanity allur- 
An increaſe of ſalary, 
a benefit, and ſome theatrical Douceurs 


were offered and accepted ; and a new 


ſerious opera, called Orione o ia Diana 
evendicata, was quickly produced un- 


der the auſpices of Bottarelli, Bach, and 
the ill adviſed Auna de Amicis. | 


The ſtory of Orion, as related by 
our poet, is as follows: the ſtates of 


Arcadia and Thebes being about to 
give battle to the Achaians, Eunopion, 


king of the firſt, and Retrea, queen of 
the ſecond, meet, attended by their 
reſpecti ve courts, in a temple of Diana, 


to conlult the oracle about the event of 


it. With Eunopion come his two daugh- 


ters, Candiope and Argia. With Re- 


trea, her ſon Orion, who is commander 


in chief of the allied army, and who 
loves, and is beloved by, the fair Can- 
. _ diops. Orion is accompanied by his 


father Mercury, - diſguiſed, for ſome 


time, under the form of Arcades; an 


officer, who ſeems of the rank of major 
general, and appears to be actually on 


the ſtaff. Diana likewiſe, dreſſed in a 


yellow ſattin gown and petticoat; is fo 


obliging as to attend the ceremony; 


Where ſhe modeſtly takes the loweſt place, 


joins in a chorus to herſelf, conſults her 


own oracle, and is terrified at her own 
The doubts propoſed are, 


and The ſucceſs of the loves of Orion 
and Candiope, the anſwer, that the 


victory will be fatal to the conqueror, 


that Orion may go to heaven if he pleaſ- 
es, but that he can never marry Can- 


diope.“ Upon this he reſolves to march 


againſt the enemy, [and after ſome 
whimpering with his Caro Bene |iets out, 


beats the Achalans, over-· runs and ſubs 


appeaſe her, but in vain. 


_ delirious. 


dues their country, returns triumphant 
and loaded with ſpoils, and all within 
the ſpace of twenty minutes, The kin 

then propoſes going back to the temple 
of the goddeſs, to thank her for her pro. 


tection ; but Orion begs to be excuſed, 


declaring, that ſhe is his inveterate ene. 
my, and that it is owing to her, and 
her alone, that his match with Cangi. 
ope is broken off. Diana enraged at thi; 
reſolves to kill him. Mercury does al 
he can, nay even ſings her a ſong, to 
She talks of 
her birth and family, ſwears ſhe will 


teach the youngſter to know his betters, 


flings out of the room in a paſſion, meets 
him, and ſhoots him through the body, 
A thepherd brings the account of his 
death, which diſtracts the court to ſuch 
a degree, that they forget to go into 
mourning for him, all but the diſtreſſed 
Candiope, who, having in leſsthan three 
quarters of an hour built a ſuperb Mau- 
ſoleum, and buried him in it, appears 
at the foot of it in a ſuit of black bom. 
baſin. Here follows a moſt melancholy 
ſcene ; ſhe rants, ſhe raves, fhe grows 
She thinks ſhe ſees him firk 
to the left, then to the right, then to 
the left again; but finding at laſt that 
ſhe does not ſee him at all, ſhe draws 
out a dagger, and is within an inch of 
ſuicide, when Mercury ſtops her, and 
promiſes, if ſhe will be quiet, to eon- 
duct her down to him to the Elyſian 
fields. Accordingly the gives him her 
word, makes a ſhort prayer to the devil, 
and away they go. The next ſcene 
diſcovers Orion in Elyſtum, He ſeems 
highly delighted with his new lodgings; 
and in a very ſublime ſoliloquy, dilcul- 
ſes and elucidates ſeveral abſtruſe points 
in metaphyſics, and theology; ſuch, 35 
the nature, faculties, and immortality 
of the ſoul; the certainty of future fe- 
wards and puniſhments, &c. &c. &. 
adding withal, that though he wonder 
much at Candiope's delay, and is ex- 
tremely impatient for her coming, het, 
when ſhe does come, he ſhall ſee het 
without any emotion whatever. ht 
words are hardly out of his mouth when 
the tond Candiope enters with _=_ 
| e 
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|. Teceives any anſwer, thi ey Wrig 


fe and blood about her, and [after 
aying him a compliment on his new 


clothes] drops him a broad hint about 


marriage. He declines the propoſal on 
account of a certain diſparity in their 
preſen circumſtances; a difficulty which 


te offers to obviate by dying on the ſpot : 


but Mercury fruſtrates all her hopes at 
once, by taking her back to earth again. 
After this Diana comforts the queen for 
the loſs of her ſon ; Mercury aſſures the 
court and people that he is to be tranſ- 
formed into a conſtellation ; Candiope 
quits her mourning, and they all ſing a 
long fong about a man in a boat, whilft 
Neptune and Amphitrite, pour chommer 
la fete, politely conclude the whole by 
dancing a Pas-de-deux, 

The moral of this opera [if it has 
any moral at all] is, I ſuppoſe, “ That 
men ſhould reverence the gods.” But 
then what a ſtrange overſight has our 
poet been guilty of! Orion only com- 
plains of Diana's cruel treatment of him 
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in depriving him of his beloved Can- 


diope, and for this offence he muſt die; 


whilſt Thirſis, the gentle Thirſis! who, 


merely to compliment Nice, adjures 

gods, oracles, and deſtiny, all in a 

breath, comes off with fly ing colours. 
„; Jabri uxi 

„ Song gli oracoli miei; 


Ju la mia Diva, il mi Deſti no tn fel. 


Lure the happy Theban may well ſay 
with the frolickſome Sienneſe, who had 
been ſeverely puniſhed by the magiſtrate 
for robbing an orchard ; and who tome 


and a merely judicious one. 
be unjuſt, however, not to except from 


18 5 
gonally towards the front of the ſtage, 
where, back to back, like a cleft Janus, 
they aſſure the audience, that they are 
miſerable to the laſt agrees in living ſo 
far aſunder. | 

As this flight tketch may ſuffice, ma- 
dam, to give you an idea of the merits 
of the drama, I ſhall now proceed to 


examine a little into thole of the muſic. 


Bach having diſcovered the vitiated 
taſte of the town, by an ill ſucceſs of 
the Aſtarto, prudently reſolved, as I 
mentioned before, to comply with it, 
as far as the nature of the thing could 
poſſibly admit of. This ſage policy 
likewiſe anſwered another very impor- 


tant purpoſe, which was, to aſſiſt the 


defects, and conceal the faults, of the 
voices he had to compole for. Flutes, 
hautboys, baſſoons, and clarinets, were 
accordingly employed ; and with fo 
much art, that both actors and audi- 
ence were equaily deceived, the actors 
attributing the applauſe to their own 
abilities, the audience never diſtinguiſh- 
ed between an intrinſically good opera, 
It would 


the number a few gentlemen, whoſe 


knowledge in compoſit ion was too great 


time after paſſing thro? a large vineyard, 


which had juſt been laid waſte by a hur- 
ricane, cried out to his friends, Gar- 


27 4 rana: or a je l. avff {ave 


1 have mentioned T hirks and Nice 5 


I muſt not omit their duet. Thirſis 
comes in on one ſide of the tage e, and 
Immediately turning about, aſks his 

Coulifles, whether they have ſeen Nice? 
Nice, in the mean time, enters from 
the other ſide, and inſtantiy turning a- 
bout likewiſe, inquires of her's, hat 
is become of Thirks ? as neither of them 


cle dia- 
YL, II. 


to be thus impoſed on; and who per- 
ceived with pain our Italian Cantilena, 
toning to animate a dull German Con- 
trappuntor, incumbered by its weight, 
and hampered in its unweildineſs, like 
David in Saul's armour, 

Sach was the drama, and ſuch the 


muſi.k of the Orione ofia Diana vendi- 


cata. There wanted but one thing 
more to render it complete, which was, 


that the parts ſhould be ſo caſt, that the 


principal performers ſhould repreſent 


characters diametrically oppoſite to their 


natural ones, Even this was provided 
for. The boilterous Quilict became the 
pacihc E anopione; ; the fluggiſh Ciar- 
dini, the impetuous Orion; the gay A- 
micis, the puling Candiope; and the 
placid Zingonl, the iprightly ſon of 
Maia. 

On ſaturday the 9th of Fehruary, 
this motley compound was exhibited for 
the firſt time, and was — damned, you 
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will ſay :—far from it, madam, loudly 
applauded by a noble and numerous au- 
dience. The Amicis, whoſe flimſy pipe 
had hitherto neither ſhake nor ſwell, 


was now diſcovered to be endow'd with 


uncommon execution : ſhe, for whom 
even comic airs were two ſerious, was 


no found to touch the tendereſt paſ- 


fions in the moſt delicate, moſt pathetic, 


manner; ſhe, whoſe action was cenſur- 


ed as too hurleſque even for a lively I- 
talian country girl, now dignified the 
ſorrow of a diſtreſſed Arcadian princeſs ; 
in a word, the ſame Amicis, who for 
three months before had been overlook- 


ed and neglected, was now eſteemed e- 
dual to the Mingotti for voice, to the 


Sani for expreſſion, and to the Gabrieli 


tor juſtneſs of action. This ſudden and 


total change of opinion puts me in mind 
of what a great monarch once told a 


celebrated poet, who had written both. 


a Lampoon and a Panegyric on him 
within a fortnight, Ou vous mantis 


The Orione has met with the recep- 
tion that the Burlettas had merited ; 


and the manager, in ſix nights only, has 


amply repaired by it the loſles ſhe had 
ſuſtained during the foregoing part of 
the winter. I fincerely wiſh, however, 


that the event may not prove fatal to 


the deluded Amicis, Her talents, with 
proper application and inſtructions, 
might render her in a few years what 
this faſcinated town already deems her; 


but if fired by ambition, and intoxi- 
cated by this injudicious applauſe, ſhe 


ſhould raſhly attempt in Italy what ſhe 
has ſo wonderfully atchieved in London, 
her ruin is inevitable ; ſhe muſt fall, 
like Icarus, for having ſoared above her 
pitch, and the world be deprived of the 
moſt promiſing actreſs that ever charm - 
ed an audience at eighteen years of age. 
T have the honour to be, madam, 


Your molt obliged, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 


ARCAN, BIMNOLLE, 
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From the BriTisn Mac azixeg, 
An E SSAY on ED UC AT TOx. 
93 HE art of forming men 1s in al! 
countries ſo ſtrictly connected with 


the form of government, that it is, per. 
haps, impoſſible to make any conſidera. 


ble change in public education, without 


making the ſame in the conſtitution of 
the ſtate. FE | | 
The art of education is no more than 
the knowledge of the moſt proper means 
for forming ſtrong and robuſt bodies, 
and wiſe and virtuous minds, The fir 
object of education we ſhould do well 
to take from the Greeks, who honour. 
ed bodily exerciſes, and conſidered them 
as medicinal. With regard to the lat. 
ter, the enlightening the mind, and 
rendering it more ſtrong and virtuous, 


it is neceſſary that we make a proper 
choice of the objects we place in the 


memory, and direct the paſſions of the 
mind to purſuits that have tendency to 
increaſe the happineſs of ſociety. 

But the plan of education now gene- 
rally followed, is far from being pro. 
ductive of thele conſequences. It i; 
granted, that, in order to reap the 
greateſt advantages in our power, we 
thould make the beſt diſtribution of our 
time. That ſucceſs greatly depends on 
the ceconomy with which it is manag- 
ed. Sure'y then a reformation might 
be made, in this reſpect at leaſt, in the 
plan of public education. 

We ought, for example, to conſe- 
crate ſome part of our time to the ra- 
tional ſtudy of our own language. What 
can be more abſurd, than to ſacrifice 
eight or ten years to the ſtudy of a dead 


| language, which we immediately forget 


after leaving the college, becauſe it 
of no uſe in the general courſe of lite? 
It is of no conſequence to ſay, that i 
young men are kept ſo long to the ſtudy 
of the Latin, is not ſo much to teach 
them the language, as to inure them to 


a habit of labour and application- But 
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cannot this habit be contracted by a ſtu- 
dy leſs irkſome and difagreeablc ? Is 
there not reaſon to fear the extinguiſh- 
ing, or blunting that natural curioſity, 
which in early youth warms us with 
the defire of learning? How greatly 
would this deſire be ſtrengthened, if in 
an age, when we are not yet diſtracted 
by paſſion, the ſtudy of natural philo- 
ſophy, hiſtory, mathematics, morality, 
poetry, &c. was ſubſtituted in the room 
of the ridiculous ſtudy of words? 

But it is replied, that the ſtudy of 
the dead languages partly anſwers this 
purpoſe. It ſubjects us to the neceſſity 
of tranſlating and explaining authors 
and conſequently furniſhes the minds 
of young men with all the ideas con- 
tained in the beſt works of antiquity. 
But is any thing more ridiculous, than 
to conſecrate many years to obtain thoſe 
tafts or ideas, which, by the help of 
tranſlations, we might engrave on the 
mind in two or three months ? the only 
advantage therefore that can be derived 
from eight or ten years ſtudy, is the 
very uncertain knowledge of thoſe deli- 
cacies of expreſſion in the Latin lan- 
guage, that are loſt in a tranſlation. I ſay 
very uncertain 3 for however cloſely we 
ſtudy the Latin, we ſhall never know it 
ſo perfectly as we know our own: now, 
it among the moſt learned, very few are 
ſenſible of the beauty, ſtrength, and ele- 
gance of an Engliſh expreſſion, can we 
imagine, that they are more happy in a 
Latin one? May we not ſuſpect, that 
their learning, in this particular, is 
tounded on our ignorance, or credulity, 
and their boldneſs ; and that were the 
manes of Horace, Virgil, and Cicero, 
to appear, the moſt elegant diſcourſes 
of our orators would ſeem to them to 
be written in an almoſt unintelligible 
jargon ? 397 GE 

No ſtreſs, however, is intended to be 
laid on this ſuſpicion; we will grant, 
that a young man, on his leaving the 
college, is well inſtructed in all the de- 
hcacies of the Latin tongue; but, even 
on this ſuppoſition, it may be aſked, 
whether this knowledge is not purchaſed 
too dear, at the price of eight or ten 
years labour? and in early youth, in an 


* 


to diſpute 
ling. 


age when curioſity is not obliged to 
ſtruggle with any paſſion, when we are 
conſequently more capable of applica 
tion, theſe eight or ten years conſumed 
in the ſtudy of words, would be better 
employed in the ſtudy of things, eſpe- 
cially in things that are related to the 
ſituation in which the perſon will proba- 


bly be placed. It is not intended, how- 
ever, to adopt the rigid maxims of 


thoſe, who believe that a young man 
ought to be entirely confined to ſtudies 


ſuitable to his ſtation, The education 


of a young man ought to have regard 
to the different paths he may purſue, for, 
the genius ought to be left entirely free, 

There are even branches of knowledge 
which every citizen ought to poſleſs ; 
ſuch are the principles of morality, and 
the laws of his country. Nothing more 
is required, than the memory of a young 
man be principally filled with ideas and 
objects relative to the employment he 
will probably embrace. Can any thing 
be more abſurd, than to give exactly 


the ſame education to three different 


men, one of whom is to enjoy a ſmall 
place in the revenue, and the two others 
the firſt places in the army, the magiſ- 


tracy or the adminiſtration ! Can we, 


without aſtoniſhment, ſee them employ- 
ed in the ſame ſtudies, till they are of 
age to enter into the world, and apply 
themſelves to their reſpective employ 
ments? | | 5 
Whoever examines the ideas imprint- 
ed in the minds of young men, and 
compares their education with the ſta- 
tion in which they are to be placed, wilt 
find it as fooliſn, as it would have been 
for the Greeks to have appointed only 
a maſter of the flute to teach thoſe who 
vere to be ſent to the Olympic games, 
the prize of running or wreſt - 


But it may be aſked, why we do dot 
attempt to make a better uſe of the time 


ſpent in education, if a better uſe of 


it can be made? To what cauſe can 
we attribute our indifference in this re- 
ſpect? why do we put the pencil in the 
hand of an infant deſigned for a painter? 
why do we place the fingers of youth, 
Bb 2 intended 
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intended for a muſician, on the keys of 
the harpficord ? why do both receive an 
education ſuitable to the arts they are 
to profeſs, while we ſo much leglect the 
educatiou of pri: ces, of great men, 
and in general all thoie who, by their 
birth, are entitled to important polts ? 
Are we ignorant that the virtues, and 


particularly the learning of the great, 
has an influence on the happineſs or un- 
_ happineſs of nations? why do we then 


abandon to chance, ſo eilential a part 


of the adminiſtration ? To this it may be 


anſwered, that it is not from a want of 
learned, men in colleges, who are ſuffi- 
ciently ſenſible of the faults in educa- 
tzon, and acquainted with the methods 


of connecting them: but what can they 
do without the afhiftance of the govern- 


ment? the adminiſtation ſhould tale 
care of the public education. But great 
empire mult not, in this reſpect, be 


compared with little republicks. Great 


kinggoms ſupport themielves by their 


own magnitude: but that is not the 


caſe with a republic like that of Sparta, 


which, with a handtul of citizens, was 


obliged to ſupport the enormous weight 
of the Aſian armies, Sparta therefore 
owed her preſervation vholly to the 
great men who ſucceſiively aroie in her 
defence; and being then conſtautly em- 
ployed in forming new defenders, the 


. principal attention of the government 


was fixed on the public education. 


Great kingdoms are ſeldom expoſed 


to ſuch dangers, and thence the tame 
precautions ale ſeldom taken for their 
ſocurity. But it may be laid, that there 

is no ſtate ſo powerful, but it will ſome- 
times feel a want of great men. This 
is doubtleſs true; but no care is taken 

to prevent this want, becauſe it is not 
3 oral get is not the virtue of 
perions in great poſts 
have too much buſineſs upon their hands, 
to ſuperintend the public education; 
and thence it becomes neglected. Be- 
ſides, how many obſtacies oppoſe the 
production of men of genius in great 
kingdoms ? Yet, men might even there 
become weil inſtructed 3, for nothing 
prevents our taking advautage of carly- 


ſhould be the reward of merit, 


on merit; 


youth, to plant in the memory ſuch 
ideas as relate to the poſts they may 
happen to poſſeſs : but they will neyer 
torm men ot genius, becaule theſe idea; 
are barren, if not fertilized by the loye 
ot g'ory. In order to kindle this flame 
in our minds, it is neceſſary that glory, 
like money, ſhould procure an infinite 
number ot pleaſures, and that honours 
Now 
the 1nterett of the powerful does not per. 
mit them to make ſo juſt a diſtribution ; 

ihey will not accultom the citizens to 
conſider favours as a debt due to abili- 
ties, and theretore feldom beſtow them 
they perceive they ſhall ob. 

tain the more gratitude from thoſe they 
oblige, in proportion as they are leſs 
worthy of their favours. Injuſtice then 
mult often reſide in the diſtribution of 
favours, and the love of glory be extin- 
guiſhed in all hearts, 

Such are, in great empires, the cauſe 
of the icarcity of great men; of the in- 
difference with which they are conſider. 
ed, and of the little care taken of the 
public education. But however great 
theie obſtacles may be, which, in theſe 
e oppoie the public education; 
vet, in monarchies, ſuch as moit of theſe 
in Lurope, they are not unſurmounta- 
bie. They, indeed, become really ſo, 
and abſolutely deſpotic, ſuch as thoſe of 
the calt; becauſe there are no means, in 
thole countries, of improving education, 
Without an object in view, there can 
be no education; and the only object 
that can be propoled is to render ſub- 
jects more enlightened, more virtuous, 
and, in thort, more capable of contit- 
buting to the happinels of that ſociety 
in which they live, Now, in arbitrary 
governments, the oppoſition defpotic 
priacesthink they perceive between their 
iaterelt and the general intereſt, does 


not permit them to adopt a ſyſtem 10 


conformable to the public utility. In 
theſe counties there 15 no object ; con- 
tequenily no education. it would be 


jn vain to conſider the ſole means of 


p:caung the 2 as the object of 
education; tor what ſpecies of educa- 
tlon would hat be, where the plan 1s 

o 
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to be formed by the ever imperfect 


knowledge of the manners of a prince, 


who may either die, or change his dif- 
poſition, before the education is com- 
pleated. In theſe countries it would 
be in vain to lahour for the retormation 
of public education, till that of the ſo- 
vereign's was compleated, 

The vizirs, too jealous of reigning 
under the name of their maſters, al- 
ways kept the ſultans in a ſhametul, 
and almoſt invincible ignorance; and 
take care that no perſon capable of in- 
ſtructing them ſhall approach the throne. 
But where the education of princes is 
thus abandoned to chance, what care 
can be taken of that of private perſons? 
A father deſires to raiſe his ſons to poſts 


of honour: he knows that neither know- 


ledge, abilities, nor virtues, will ever 
open them a way to fortune; and that 
princes never believe they have occaſion 
for men of genius and learning; he will 
therefore neither deſire knowledge or 
abilities for his ſons : 
a contuled idea, that in ſuch govern- 
ments a perſon cannot be virtuous with 
impunity. All the precepts will be then 
reduced to ſome vague maxims, which, 


other, cannot give his children clear ide- 
as of virtue; for he will be afraid of 
giving them precepts too ſevere, and 
too determinate, He would have a 
glimpſe, that a rigid virtue would be 
mjurious to their fortunes, and there- 
fore endeavours to ſuppreſs inſtead of 
encouraging it. 

Let us illuſtrate this trath by an ex 
mg let us ſuppoſe, that a father de- 

igns his ſon for a baſhaw, or governor 
ot a province, and that, ready to take 


poſſeſſion of that poſt, the ſon ſays to 
him, © O my father! the principles of 
virtue I have acquired in my infancy - 


have budded in my ſoul. I depart to 
govern men; their happineſs ſhall be 1ny 
only care. I ſhall not lend a more favour- 
able ear to the rich than to tie poor. 
Deaf to the menaces of the powerful op- 
preſſor, I ſhall always hear the comptaints 
of the weak under oppreſſion, and im- 


partial juſtice ihall always preſide at N 


tribunal.” 
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« O my ſon, how amiable does the 


enthuſiaſm of virtue render youth! but 


age and prudence will teach you to mo- 
derate it. We ought doubtleſs to be 


juſt : yet to what requeſts art thou go- 


ing to be expoſed ! to how many little 


acts ob injuſtice muſt thou be blind ! If 


thou art torced to refuſe the great, what 
graces, my ſon, ought to accompany 


thy refuſal! elevated as thou art, a 


word from the ſultan can reduce thee 


to nothing, and confound thee in the 


throng of the vileſt ſlaves. The frown 
of an Iman may ſhake thy throne, and 


the hatred of an eunuch may deſtroy ; 


thee : think ther etore of treating * 
with reſpect.— 

e Shall I reſpect injuſtice ! No, my 
father. 
requires a too burthenſome tribute from 
the people : 
commands. I know a man is under 
obligations to the ſtate, only in propor- 


tion to the intereſt it takes in his preſer- 


vation; that the unfortunate owe it no- 


thing; and the affluence itſelf, which 


ſupports the taxes, requires a wiſe eco - 
nomy, and not prodigality._——It will 


therefore be wp duty to enlighten the 
having but little connexion with each 


divan.“— 


86 Abandon this project my ſon, 
thy repreſentation would be in vain, its 


commands muſt be always obeyed.” — 
© Obeyed ! No rather let me reſign to 
the Suitan we place with which he ho- 
nours me.” 
„O, my ſon, a fooliſh euthuſiaſm 


for virtue leads thee aſtray. Thou wilt 
ruin thyſelf, and the miſeries of thy 


people will not be removed: the 
divan will nominate in thy place a 
perſon of leſs humanity, who will dif- 
charge thine office in a more ſevere man- 
ner. | 

66 Ves, n will doubtleſs be 
but I ſhall not be the in- 


ſtrument. The virtuous man, entruſt- 


ed with the adminiſtration, either does 


well, or zetires: the man more virtu- 


ous ſtill, and more ſenfible of the mile- 
Ties of his fellow ſubjects, ſnatches him- 
{elf from the converle of cities, into de- 
ſerts, toreſts, and even among the ſa- 

| Vages 


The ſublime porte frequently 


I ſhall not liſten to ſuch. 
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vages; ſſies from the odious aſpect of 
tyranny, and the too afllicting fight of 
the misfortunes of his equals, Such is 
the conduct ef virtue. I ſhould, thou 
ſayeſt, have no imitators: I hope the 
contrary, Thy ſecret ambition makes 
thee think ſo, and my virtue makes me 
doubt it. But ſuffer me to examine 
thee in my turn: if I aſſociate myſelf 
with the Arabs, who plunder our cara- 
vans, may I not ſay to myſelf, whether 
I live. with theſe robbers, or ſeparate 


! vans will be ftill attacked: by living 
! with the Arab I ſhall ſoften his man- 
ners; I ſhall oppoſe at leaſt the uſeleſs 
cruelties he commits on travellers: I 
ſkali do my duty without addir:g to the 
public miſery. This reafoning is thine, 
and if neither thy nature nor thyſelf can 
approve it, why then ſhouldſt thou per- 


thou forbiddeſt under that of Arab? O, 
my father! mine eyes are at length o- 
pened, I fee that virtue does not inha- 
bit deſpotic ſtates, and that in thy breaſt 
ambition ſtifles the cry of equity! I can- 
not proceed to grandeur by trampling 


to thee, and thy hopes being deceived, 
thou giveſt it the name of tolly. It is 
{till to thee that I muſt refer it; fathom 


| the abyſs of my ſoul, and anſwer me. 


It I ſacrifice juttice to pleaſure and wan- 
ton caprice, by what power wilt thou 


ot virtue I learned in my youth? Why 
is thine ardent zeal grown cool, when 
Jam required to ſacrifice this virtue to 
the orders of a ſultan, or a vizar ? I dare 
to anſwer this queſtion: it is becauſe the 
tre of my grandzur, the unworthy 
price of a baſe obedience, would be re- 
nected on thyſelf : thou wouldit then 
overlook the crime; but it thou didſt 
_ diſcover it, thou wouldſt change its any; 
and call it duty.” 

Thus we lee it would. be the higheſt 
abſurdity to fill the mind with magna— 
nimous ideas, in countries Where View 
is rewarded and virtue puniſhed. But 
this is not the caſe in mona clues ; re- 
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volume; and ſhall therefore conclude 


myſelf from their company, the cara- 


mit, under the name of baſhaw, what 


| Spain, and at the ſame time to aſk his 
juſtice under my feet, my virtue defeats. 


thy hopes: my virtue becomes odious preſence is no longer neceſſary; 


recal to my mind thoſe auſtere maxims 


formation there, though difficult, 
not impoſſible. 

But I am wandering from my ſub. 
ject ; diſcuſſions of this kind require 3 


15 


with obſerving, that the whole plan of 
an excellent education is reduced to this, 
firſt to fix in the minds of young men 
ſuch ideas, as have a relation to their 
ſtate and fortune; and, ſecondly, to 
uſe the moſt certain means of inflamin 

them with the love of glory, and the 
puvlic eſteem. 
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Tranſlution of a Letter wrote by Prin 


Ferdinand zo General Sporcken, on 
reſegniug to him the Command of the 
allud Army in Germany. 


, FN; 0 
AVING had the honour, on 

my arrival at Neuhaus, to write 
to the King to congratulate him on the 
Peace he had made with France and 


permiſſion to quit his army, where my 
his ma- 
jeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to give me a 
very favourable anſwer, in the follow- 
ing letter; which I ſend you, General, 
to be communicated to the army. 

« CovsiNn, 

& I thank you for the obliging con- 
oratulations in your letter of the 23d 
paſt, on the happy concluſion of the 
peace, to which your good conduct at 
the head of my army hath ſo greatly 
contributed. I readily conſent to your 
demand, and ain very glad that, after 
ſo much fatigue, you will enjoy, in the 
boſom of peace, that glory which you 
have ſo juſtly acquired. Being, more- 
over, convinced how much I owe to 
your great merit, you may be aſſured 
of my perſevering in theſe ſentiments, 
being, with much efteem and devotion, 
couſin, your devoted couſin, 


St. James's, 
Dec. 3, 1762. _ Groncr R.“ 
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In conſequence of this permiſſion, 
which his majeſty has graciouſly given 
me, I reſign to general Sporcken the 
command of the army, which I ſhall 
leave to-morrow the 24th of December. 
am the better ſatisfied, as his majeſty 
has condeſcended to repeat to me his 
approbation of my conduct : and I have 


the moſt grateful ſenſe of the favours 


with which you hononred me during 
the time that I commanded the army. 
1 ſhall never forget, with how. great and 


happy ſucceſs ] fought at the head of the 
brave troops that compoſed the army, 
for liberty, and for their country and 


mine. This I ſhall ways FEE 


191 
and it will make me think continuall; 7 
on the obligations I owe to the gene- 
rals, and officers in particular, who, by 
aſſiſting me with their experience and 
good advice; enabled me to ſerve. my 
country, and to diſcharge, at the ſame 
time, the truſt with which I was ho- 
noured by the king. I therefore deſire, 


general, that you will return them my 


ſincere thanks, and that you will alto | 


thank, in my name, the whole army, 
for the obedience, they paid to me 


whilſt I had the honour to command 
them. ' 


Neuhaus, 


= | Fanny. 
Ins 23, 1762. 


| Duke of Brunſwic, 1 
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The Comic Paraphraſe upon Shakeſpear” 8 JE Ages; j Hole by Mr. 
Shuter at his Benefit in Covent Garden, March 21, 1763. 


Wrote by G A. 8 EVENG.. 
A 1 the World's a Stage. 


| - nus Shakeſpear has ſaid, and what can we "fag 5 
But that life is a droll, twixt a farce and a pray 


Where ſome live extempore, others by rule, 
Some fly ones act knaves parts, and ſome play the fool. — 
The fool! and what then ? — by the wiſe 'tis confeſt, 
That man lives the happieſt, who plays the fool belt, 
Folly waits on our wiſhes, our ſenſes ſhe charms 


From 


The infant duling BW muling in the nunſes arms. 
While round her neck, the tender bantling clngs, 
She dandles the baby, and baby-like ſmgs. _ 

Held ug wf the flap of his coa!, he ſang to the tune of, O my Kitten, 
Here is papa's nown features, and here is a Jack-a-dandy, | 
Give us a blow to beat um, and who'll have ſome ſugar-candy. 


He'll be a man 'fore his mother, and ſnoo pig, 


ſhoo, hoo; ſhoo, 


Hot diddle-dumplings hot, and cock-a- doodle- do, &c. &c. 
"Till tir'd ſhe claſps the infant to her breaſt, 

Offers the nipple; and the child's at reſt. 
Thus women and men, who are children grown tall, 
When baulk'd of 'their wiſhes, will ſquabble and a. 
But when pailion' s indulg'd in its favourite diet, 
Jult like the pleas'd baby, they fleep and are quiet. 


Tien comes the awvining ſchool-boy, &c. 
Suppoſe me a ſchool-boy, with lank dangling hair, 
My fingers froſt nipt, and my face full of fear. 
At my elbow the Uſher, iny leſion I'm conning, 


And horum and harum, I'm thro" the noſe droning. 


[ Speats like af Zocl-doy. 
Amo, 
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Amo, amas, amavi, | 
When I play'd truant, I cry'd peccavi. 


Ye mighty men of claſſic lore, 


Who ken this age, and that before. 


Who are in Latin call'd Doctoribus, 
And always ſpeak propria gue maribus, 
And write bout Heathen Mars and Venus, 


And Homer, Horace, and Quæ Genus, 
And thunder out 7 ondappibommines, 
Thoſe very ſounds to me were ominous. « 
So I left them, becauſe I'd not be like the lad, 
Who muſt be a ſcholar, to pleaſe Ma or Dad. 


When with Latin and Greek many years the boys muſed, 


He's put to ſome calling, where neither is uſed, 


The next is the Lover, fighing like furnace wth a woful ballad &c;- 


Very wotul indeed, for love's tull of woe, 


And fighs are the ſymphonies, 4h! 4þ and OH Oh! 


I ſhall try at a love-ſong myſelf very ſoon, 
If you, Mr. Muſicians, will keep me in tune. 


| [To the orcheſtra. 
Suppoſe me juſt enter'd, my low bow Ive made, 

And I ſtrut croſs the lage, while the tweodic-de's play'd. 

Sings to the Tune of, if er the cruel, Sc. Oui of Artaxerxes. 


Before the cruel r kneels 
The boy, his fault to own ; 
And begs at ev'ry ſtroke he feels, 
0 let me, let me down! _ 
0 dear, O law, loud roars the lout, 
In penance as he ſmarts. 
Thus Love, is like a whipping bout, 
And Cupid flogs our hearts. 
| Thea the ſoldier, &c, &. 


But now the work of war 1s o'er, 


And ſanguin d ſlaughter thirſts no more; 
Our nation's happy, bleſs'd, and quiet, 


Except a little playhouſe 3 


For oft indeed like man and wife, 
Auckence and actors are at ſtrife; 


But errors own'd, the quarrel ends, 


A pardon's aſk'd, and all are friends. 
Now ſmiling peace, in unſtain'd robe, 


Her olive waves, around the globe, 
_ England's ſons, who bold have ſtood, 


Victors on the land and flood; 

No more through ſavage elimates roam, 

But bear their honours-harveſt-home. 

GLoRY from his triumphal carr, 
 Unlades the trophies of the war: 

Hangs up his ſhield, and ſheaths his ſword, 

For gown and ſlippers gives the word; 

And ſeated in his eldow chair, 

Laughs at each tumult here or there. 


For want of room wwe muſt poſtpone the ret of tris lecture to the next numbers 


\ 
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X. . . . N. . . "KM. N. e N K N E. t F . . 5 FEES 
LIBE RT. An 5 OD E. Thſcribed to the NoR TH 
R IT ON. 


NN II ENCE, whence this ſudden blaze of light, 
Which breaks the ſhades encircling gloom ? 
W * Whence pour theſe ſplendors on the ght, 
3 Which wide diſpenſe a vivid bloom ? 
RY Il Tis LiBERTY ; ſee yonder cloud, 


No longer ſhall her beauties ſhrowd, 
But watching o'er BRITANNIA's fate, 


She glows, reveal'd in radiant ſtate. 
Ves, rob'd in grandeur's richeſt veſt, 
Fountain of joy, thou ſhin'ſt confeſs d: 
Dear LIBERTY, thy roſy hand 
Rears Plenty's variegated wand; 
The other learning's ſacred ſtore, 
All the mines of Attic ore: 
In ſmiling troops the tuneful nine, 
The graces, loves, and pleaſures join; 
Virtue and honour crown the heav'nly train, 
And praiſe in choral Hymns fair freedom's genial "gn. 
II. 
| Rous-d to the ſcene of war by thee, 
Ev'n now my country's troops I ſee. 
Victorious ſtalk o'er Minden's plain; 5 
And the land groans with mountains of the ſlain. 
Caught by the glare of fame I now ſurvey 
Renown'd Culloden's well fought- day; E 
Proud Caledonia's reſtleſs ſwains, 
Unaw'd by Unian's ſacred chains, 
Quaſh'd by the vengetul frown of injur'd right, 
With their gay coward quit the paths of fight, 
III. 
Dear liberty, thy glorious claim, 
High in the rolls of earlieſt time; 
Has fill'd the warrior with a glowing dame z 


By thee conducted o'er tlie ſteep ot fame, Cd 
oe II. | C n | no” 
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His toiling ſteps have dar'd to climb. 
Thro' dim antiquity's ſurrounding night. 
In long majeſtic row, | 
Unnumber'd heroes glow, 
And ftrike my wond'ring fight : 
Proceed, celeſtial muſe, proceed, 
My feet to yon' brave Spartan lead; 
Who with the charms of conqueſt fluſh'd, 
'Thro' fighting millions ruſh'd; 
While by a manly tew ſuſtain' &. 
His ſueaming ſword the paſs maintain d. 
IV. 
Then to th embattled walls of Rome, 
Propitious goddeſs fly ; 
Where many a chief has ruſh'd upon his doom, 
Cheer'd by the (mile, the ſmile of LIBERTY: 
They pant; they burn; the ſtorms of fight, 
Swell the dark horrors of incumbent night ; 
Millions »f foes, while freedom rul'd in vain 
Th' embattl d tempeſt pour'd to quaſh the Roman reign, 
- Proud Cæſar rears Rebellion' s rod, 
Onward they ruſh amain; 
And triends, and foes, promiſcuous crowd the plain. 
Flaming with frantic fire, | 
The ſon flies headlong *gainſt the fire ; 
The flave high-brandiſhing his ſword, 
Points at the boſom of his lord: | | 
Another mourning his approaching end, 
Preis'd with the agonies of death; 
Curſes with imprecation s breath, 
His murd'rer in his friend. 
Where then, ah! where was ſunk the gen'rous grace 
Of ancient virtue! where the Roman ſcorn, 
The tyrant's unpious threats to ſpurn ? 
Why to your faſcinated eyes, 
| Did not ſome heav'n- born Cato riſe. 
1 Too brave the thunder of his frown; 
ö To cry, with Freedom's influence bleſs' d, 
* Turn, turn thy falchion from thy country's breaſt, 
And plunge it in thy own.“ 
VI. 
But ſtill, celeſtial Reg deign 
To {mile on Britain's favour'd plain; 
Still with thy genial influence wait, 
Divine protectrels of her ſtate; 
May no invader's hoſtile pow'r, 
Th' oppreſſive ſtorms of terror ſhow'r 
| To blaſt the fertile land ; 
May French may Spaniſh threaten'd courſe, 
Shake at the ſtrength of Britiſh force, | 2» 
And thaticr'd fly the rand. | 
| VII. 
While they, who rear'd on grandeur's tower, 
Ti guans 4purn tan Freedom's powr ; 
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Who batk amidſt their menial train; 
The falſe, the venal, and the vain ; 
Whole tales, difplace the good, the oreat, 
And faction's bulwark build around the chair of te, 
The honeſt muſe, with daring flight, | 
Soars with lov'd virtue, tor her guide, 
Foul flattery ſpurns, and tears to light, 
Each minion dreſs'd in penſion d pride. 


Hence let them fall, 


fair virtue hails the hand 


Which guides the truth-dipp'd pen, to ſave Falk Freedom's land. 
8 | Be 


Yes let them fall, 


. ſuch of old, 


Bent on deſtruction, ſeiz'd the helm; 
When dazzled by corruption's gold. 
In paſſive fetters dare to bind this realm. 
Twas ſuch as they in Anna's days, 
Dimm'd the tull triumph's ſacred. blaze. 
While Britiſh heros dy'd for fame, | 
And the hear t throbb'd with glory's name. 
Then envy's voice, bid battle ceaſe ; | | 
And every conqueſt ſunk, in UT RECHT'S V AIN-MADE PE ACE. 
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Concluſſen of Mr. Ser1P's Hiſtory ; 
avith a Fit to Bedlam. 


HEN we air at t that hoſpi- 
tal, I cou'd not help admiring 


* 


thoſe two figures plac'd over the en- 
trance, repreſeating melancholy mad - 


nels, and raving. But common place 
praiſes are jo eaſy to make, and the 
terms of art fo hackney'd, that I for- 
bear any eulogium on thoſe pieces of 
ſculpture, leaſt it may be thought, I on- 
ly extol them to exmbit my own capa- 
city, as a connoiſſeur. 


Yet it is pity ſo little care has been 


taken of two ſuch excellent figures, that 
we have neither caſts, models, or draw- 
ings of them; expoſed to the weather, 
hey are decaying; no more minded, 


than the weather - beaten roof of a coun- 


try cottage. | ; 

It is not, indeed, to be expect- 
ed, that immenſely polite perſonages 
thowd admire ſuch figures, the ſubjects 
are too ſhocking, for the extreme deli- 
cacy of the preſent taſte 3 although la- 
des permit Chineſe monſters, and pot- 
belly d mandarins to be in their apart- 


ments, Thote are foreign figures, and 
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therefore muſt be vaſtly entertaining; 
but ſuch Engliſh frights as madmen, and 


made at home too, mult be horridly 
ſhocking, and vaſtly low. 


Another reaſon, why theſe excellent 


pieces of ſtatuary are not more famous, 


is, they are put up in a part of the 
town, which is never viſited, by any of 


theCon/0/jeur club, or of the D:lctant or 


Virtu's; without (as very often is the 
caſe) thoſe gentlemen critics are vroug, be 


there as lodgers. | 
Neither can they be often mentioned | 


at great men's tables, becauſe no àrtiſt 
ever publiſh d any books about them; 
to point out their ſeveral beauties, there- 
fore, the elocutioniſts and dabblers in the 
arts and ſciences, who are ſo eager to 


ſhow their taſteful talents, and harangue 
upon the merits of the ancient, and 
demerits of the modern artiſts, and ſo- 


elaborately run on trom the ſhatts of 


the columns of Balbeck, to the flutin;, 


of a north country cockle thell, for wauc 
of being taught what to lay, not having. 
any books to fludy their parts by, arc 
forc'd to be mute. Moſt modern pro- 
feſſors of taſte, being only parroted in- 
to judgment; aud repeat thew lens, 
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as pdor catholxs do their pater-noſter, 
Without underitanding the words they 
utter. 

When we entered Bedlam, it was 
impoſſible for us not to feel a momen- 
tary ſorrow, for the different objects we 


ſaw around, who ſeemed to ſhow warie-. 


ty of wr etchednejs. 

But on an examination of theſe peo- 
ple, whom vulgar error ſtigmatizes as 
unhappy Lunatics, we found it a falſe 
prejudice, to call them unhappy 3 it is 


onl; thoſe who are in a ſtate of ration 


ality, that can poſſibly be 8 
miſerable. 


We are the unhappy beings, tame 


animals, truſted to run about the ſtreets, 
becauſe we are ſuppoſed to carry a guide 


along with us, called Reaſon. Who, 
like a lamp-light in priſon, has juſt 


force enough to expoſe the horror a- 
round us. 


Doubts, diſappointments, mortifica- 


tions, and the whole train of the mind's. 


miſeries, REASON is the occaſion of our 
enduring ; ; while the more happy Luna- 
tics, have no ſuch ſenſations. Deck'd 


about with their ſtraw, they dance and 


ſing, 


That a madman con hs | 


More a monarch than he, than he, Cc. 
To the ballad-makers to the opera, 


and the theatres royal, I recommend 
a tour now and then to Bedlam ; they 
may furniſh themſelves with hints 
for dreſſes, groteſque figures, and 
drole attitudes; for ſeveral patients of 
the hoſpital are exquititely happy in 
fancying their ſtraw, and have great 
variety of ſteps, as well as diſtortions. 
And I humbly recommend their 
taſte to the inſpection of the prefent 
Faſhion-fanciers ; for it is preſum'd, that 
F olly s wardrobe muſt be pretty well ex- 
hauſted, and there is now no other geni- 


us to depend upon for the town's taſte, 


but T unacy, Folly's younger ſiſter. 


Perhaps, compaſſionate reader, you 


may blame me for attempting to treat 
a ſubject of this nature Indicrouſly. 
Vou may ſuppole, that mad people are 
yoo wretched aſet of beings for any man, 
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who has feeling about —_ to aim 
being drole upon, 

1 do not mean to make merry with 
their misfortunes ; God forbid 1 ſnou'd; 
but we too often if place our compa. 
ſion, we feel more for them, than th 
do for themſelves ; we miſtake both 


their caſes, and our own ; Nay, ve are 


too apt to mix pride with our pity, and 
compare their wretchedneſs, to our own 
affluence, and then exult, reflecting on 
that falſe ſuperiority, 
Theſe Lunatics are lock'd up, becauſe 
they wou'd be, what they are not. But 


what ſhou'd we do for mad- houſes, if 


all the men and women that are out of 
Bedlam, were to be confin'd, that are 
at this preſent writing infected with 
the ſame light-headedneſs, of appear. 
ing what they are not. 

What is envy, inſolence, meanneſ,, 
ſcandal, conceit, and a million more 
of diſeaſes that diſtempet̃ the human 
mind, but ſo many ſtages of madness. 
Are we not in general a ſet of ill-na- 


tur'd, reſtleſs exiſtencies, who always 


hurry atter pleaſure, but ever run our- 


ſelves out of breath, before we reach 
it; or elſe a ſet of ſelfiſh, 


incurious 
beings, Whoſe whole minds are tainted 
by the fever of e, or the ruſt of 
indolence. 

Let us take a review of the heap of 
human kind, ard conſider what com- 
poſes the multitude, but an aggregate 
of pretenders and dupes, who become 


ſo by the villainy of others, or their 
own vanity. 


In the firſt room, or cell, we came 
to in Bedlam, was a very merry lodg- 
er ſinging a medicy ſong, about int 


and drive care ways «wine Oe 


avouders every day, and fing tanta. 
rarura brave ſport.— He call'd out to 
us to give him a toaſt, This man, we 
found on enquiry, had been a very fa. 


mous Choice Spirit; who drank himſelf 


into a fever, which ſettling in the weak- 
eit or moſt impair'd part about, VIZ, 
his head, render'd him in the condition 
we ſaw him, He invited us to Comus 


Court, told us, the devil was to be in 
the chair, and that there wou'd be hel- 
liſh high fun there. In 


In the middle of the floor or way, as 
we walk'd up and down the ward, there 
were three or four patients playing at 
chuck with halfpence ; them I took to 
be gamblers ; but the guide we had 
with us declar'd, that he knew them all 
betore they came in, and that they ne- 
ver gam'd in their life- IO; until they 
loſt their ſenſes. 

I enquir'd of him, if ever they had 
any gamblers confin'd as Lunatics. No, 
Sir, our guide reply'd, they ſend us a 
oreat many madmen, but are never 
mad enough to come here themſelves, 
except one, and we were forc'd to turn 
him out of the houſe; for when he got 
well enough to be allowed the liberty 
of walking up and down the wards, he 

us'd to pick peoples pockets of their 
handkerchiefs, as he pretended to ſhow 
them the houſe. | 

Acroſs us ſtalk'd a man, v who pad 
no other covering than a blanket, nei- 
Yher wou'd he wear any other; becauſe, 
as he told us, Adam was eat d in 


fleſh, but for himſelf. he was a Pre- | 


adamite. 

I told our guide this man was too 
mad to be truſted looſe, Ah, dear Sir, 
he replied, ſhaking his head, Why, 
Sir, there are ſeveral people fo fond of 
his doctrine, that we ſhou'd loſe taking 
pounds if we were to ſhut him up. Sir, 
here are ſeveral females come to him, 
to be converted; and we are apt to 
believe, that his doctrine is like a cha- 
ple of eaſe to methodiſm. 

I then felt myſelf pluck'd by 
the ſleeve; and, turning about, ſaw 
a little figure at my elbow, with a very 
ordinary waiitcoat on, a flannel night- 
cap, and a beard about half a year's 
growth, who begg d I wou'd give him 
tome tobacco, and he wou'd communi— 
cate ſome ſecrets to us. 

Accordingly we tollow'd him into bis 
room ; he told us, that the government 
had bud vin there, becauls he 
wou'd not diſcover to them the ſecret 
of making gold; for, gentlemen, I have 
the philoſapher s' ftone. You may 
talk of your pay-maſters, and your ar- 
my, and navy contractors, Commis 
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ries or ſtock- jobbers, having the grand 


magiſterium; they have not; it's only 
wheels within wheels with them, — 
Mine is the opus operatum only. —— 
However, my country's ungrateful, the 


ſecret ſhall die with me; but I like vou, | 


and IU make your fortunes, by giving. 
you ſome other noſtrums. 

Out of a deal box he pull'd ſeveral 
parcels, and giving me one, told me, 
it was an elixir drawn from cobwebs to 


cure ſquinting; that Mr. Jacob Hen- 


riques has promis'd him to ſollicit a 
patent for him; but the only objection 
which was made againſt it was, that 


people now- 1 were not to look ſtrait, 


forwards. | 
Then he gave me a phial, which he 


ſaid was the eſſence of charcoal, and a 


great ſpecific, to prevent hair turning 


grey; and to cure the Gout, Leproſy, 


and Pally. 

We took our leaves of him; and aſ- 
ſur'd him, we were highly oblig'd to 
him. 

The les of this ſecret: maker, 
was, I thought, a loſs to the world; 
becauſe his noſtrums might be, and 0 
ry likely were, as good in their kind, 
as any other of the preſent advertis'd 
univerſal medicines. 


Every Toyſhop is turned a Diſpenſa. | 


ry, and every Chandler's Shop diſtri- 
butes medicine, for all forts of diſea- 
ſes ; and while the ſquabhle of party 
prevents our ſuperiors from attendiſg 


to thoſe empericks, theſe advertiſing 


quacks poiſon whole Ps with im- 
punity. 

The Bedlam doktor, as a i 
fancy'd he was right in what he did, 
and acted uniformly from that fancy. 
But what name can we give to thote, 
who purchaſe Elixirs, TeJuits Drops, 
Gres Water, Lotiins, [nnocent Com- 
pounds, and ſeveral more obnoxious 
preparations ? 

All the difference between his drugs 
and theirs is, that in Bedlam it is a mad- 
man who has made the compoſitions 3 


and theſe which are ſold without, the 


makers are in their ſenſes; it is only the 
buyers who are Lunatics. 


CHIP: 


# 


CA FP; 


I our return from Moorfields, I 
was agreeably ſurpriz'd to find 


£ 


Mrs. Scrip there, and in a tranquillity 


ot mind I cou'd not have expected. 
And I wiſh every wiz, every ſine gen- 


leman, and all the other ſet of ſelt. ſut- 


ficient beings, who think it ſo extream- 


ly advantageous to their repreſentations, 


to be continually ridiculing marriage, 
and condemning the tender, the deli- 
cate ſentiments which wives can ſo a- 
miably exprels, had but been witneſs to 
the behaviour of my friend's wife. 


Not a fyllable of reproach eſcaped 
her, for all which ſhe had ſuffered, from 


the indiſcretions of her huſband ; not 
one ſorrowtul retroſpection on her fide, 
of what ſhe had been: no, on the con- 
trary, ſhe comforted her huſband, bid 
him rely on that Providence, which 


had already ſo unexpectedly reliev'd 


them from the depth of miſery. Then 
ſhe gratefully addreſs'd herſelf to us, — 
and while ſhe was thus charming us all, 
with that delicacy, which, though it is 
impoſſible to deſcribe, is fo eaſy for true 
| politeneſs to uſe, I cou'd not help 
thinking, how contemptible our ſchool 
declamations were, of Pedantic Philo- 
ſopby. How inſipid our coffee-houſe 
political harangues for national or no- 
tional good. What were they to one 
half hour of a fine tender ſenſible 
woman's converſation z what all our 


tavern repartees, jollities, comm on- 


place ſtories, ſentiments or betts mak- 
ing; I grew aſham'd of mytelt, and 


my ex ; and was convinc'd ſpite of 


pride, to acknowledge, THAT NATURE'S 
NICEST ACCOMPLISHMENTS BELONG 


NOT TO THE MALE,BUTFE EMALE PART: 


OF HUMAN KIND, 
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While I was indulging myſelf with 
one of the moſt amiable family Pictures 
I ever law, which was, the regard this 
lately ſo very an unhappy couple paid 
each to the other; a clergyman, an in. 
timate and old acquaintance of mine, 


ſent his name in, and defir'd to ſpeak 


to me immediately. 

1 waited on him at the coffee-houſe 
mentioned in his note; he told me, he 
had troubled me to ay concerning 
Mr. and Mrs, Scrip; that a valuahle e. 
ſtate, by the ſudden deaths of the three 
ſucceeding heirs, came to them, 

Immediately I inform'd him of their 
ſtory. We thought it not proper to 
acquaint them at once with their lud 
den good fortune. 

But by degrees, we let them know 
how happy they were in reſpect to cir- 
cumſtances. 

Me let out for the country together; 


they begg'd I wou'd accompany them 


to take poſſeſſion; and I had that heart. 
elating ſatisfaction to ſee them in a ſtate 
of unaffected tranquillity. To me this 
was an inexpreſhble pleaſure. What 
more can delight the human mind, than 
to ſee worthy objects of his own ſpecie 
happy ? Is 25 per cent. accumulations, 
capable of bringing home ſuch joy to 
the heart? Stateſinen, Penſionaries and 
Favourites, what ſay you? Unknown 
to ye all are ſuch ſocial enjoyments; 


for, contrary to the receiv'd maxims of 


what the world may hold, Ye live not 
for yourſelves; and yet at the ſame 
time cannot enjoy pleaſure from what 
you do to others; becauſe you are con- 
{cious, that it is INTEREsT, and not 
ESTEEM, which buys and lelis between 
you. 


Erd of Mr. Scrip's H oy. 
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4 Poetical Lecture upon Servants Vails, in the Charafter of Ganymede, 


ROM Olympus I've ſtole, I heerd there ſtrange tales, 
As if ſervants, mong mortals, mult loſe all "their valls 3 ; 
"Twas laſt night on Ida, I wiſh you had ſeen us, 


There was field marſhal Mars, and demirep Venus, 


Apollo, 
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Apollo, Diana, with Vulcan the rude, | | 
Brown Ceres, pale Proſerpine, Pallas the prude; 
With Flora, Aurora, Pomona and Bacchus; 
And we were as merry as Momus cou'd make us. 

Juno talk d againſt vails; Vulcan reel'd about limping. we | 

By Styx ſwore, twas only encouraging pimping. | 
But Venus replyd, ſquire Anvil depend on't, | 

While mortals live money, tHere can be no end on't. 
If a lady in kgeping may like her good man, 
Yet for vails, ſhe has right to receive all the can. 
One maſter, indeed, her fix'd wages ſhould pay, 

But viſitors preſents, girls muſt not gainſay. | | he | 
Cries Phoebus ; Olympics, I'd have you to-know it, | = 
A vail, is the premium, receiv d by a poet. | 

For he is Fame's ſeryant, and*pray let her tell ye, 

If any dependant, with Fame fills his belly. | | 1 
And as to the players, pray how cou'd they thrive, | 1 
If they were on (alaries only to live? 
You'd have no body act, you'd have no body write, 
If it wa'nt for the vails of a benefit night. 5 4 

Says Momus, the juſtice—but juſtice is blind, Es, —_— 

Bell Hercules baaul'd out, fo money don't mind; 
What don't ſhe, cries Hermes ? ſhe does I'll avouch, 
Her feeling's ſo good, ſhe'll pefceive if you touch. ; 

Nay for weights they uſe guineas in Equity's ſcales, | 1 0 
And juſtice's ee will ſometimes take vails. 


Now Sirs, 
If ſtopping vails are your intentions, 
Pray from courtiers take their penſions. 
And if what ſervants get, their maſter diſgraces, 
Let great men give up, what they get by their places. Er 
In each public office cry perquiſites down, | [ 
Then ſee how the nation's affairs will go on. 
Alk phyſic, law, clergy, what they think the act is? 
And if prieſts, lawyers, doors, approve of the practice; | I ; 
If they'll ſay all for nothing, and zem con agree, | | 
To live without vails; that is, not take the fee ; 4 
Jo be ſure, then, we ſervants will own we have no ſhares, 
And take a farewel of our hugh lite below ſtairs, 
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Te the Evirors of the Beauties of - No grandeur, pomp, or power I'd crave, 
the Magazines. Nor Peru's golden mines would have; 
| Blind tc the charms of empty fame, | 
1 certing, it is at your ſervice, The dazling glories of a name; - 
| yours, Content, to ſhare an humbler fate, 
| M. P. A. Ambitious to be good, not great; 


Th. | Slave to no vice, dupe to no lect, 
The MopzxatTe Man. A Poem. | Let prudence all my ſteps direct; 


rener n 


F yon think the following worth in- 


Would gracious Heaven give all Iwant, My conduct juſt, my conſcience clear, | 
125 all I ak indulgent grant; Nor ſway'd by gain, nor aw'd by fear; ö 
Stranger 


i We 5 = 
. 


 Koylah. 


Stranger to envy, free from pride, 


Let ſportive mirth with me reſide; 


Corroding cares and ſly grimace, 


Be ever baniſh'd from my face; 


Then to compleat my valued ſtore, 


Grant Delia's love, T aſk no more; 


Supremely blefs'd at early dawn, 


With hex to tread the flow'ry lawn; 


Witk, her in ſultry noon-day heats, | 


10 ſeek the grotts and cool retreats 3 
With her enjoy the evening air, 


And every rural paſtime ſhare. 
Then having run my full career, 
I may deſerve a friendly tear; 


And while within the filent tomb, 


iy mould'riag bones to duſt conſume; 


Some generous hand, ſome boneſt heart, 


With juſtice may theſe lines impart, 

Here lies the laſt remains of one, 

Whodid ſome good, and injur'd none. 
M. P. A. 
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From the PuzLIc LE DG ER. 


Iv me leave to tell you thb fol- 
N lowing ſtory of a lottery ticket. 
There lived ſome years ago in Duke's- 


Place, one Mr. Smoyliſh, a great an- 


chovy merchant. His wife's name was 


As the huſband tranſmigrated ſprats, 
the lady amuſed herſelf with preparing 


fiſh ſcales, to make French necklace 


beads, | 1 
Up two pair of ſtairs this happy 


couple lived; and upon the ſame floor 


was their brother, a great retail dealer 
in buckles, buttons and ſpeCtacles. 


The brother on his going abroad, 
depoſited twelve guineas with his rela- 


tions; and after he was gone to ſea, 


Mr. Smoyliſh thus addreſſed his dear 


Koylah. 


Koylah, mine dear, vat dink you, 
now dat I dink ? | 


And Koylah, anſwered and ſaid, 
Az zure az I beleif in Mozes, mine 


dear, I fall be glad to know what you 


dink ? | 

Smey. Den mine dear I dink, dat if 
I was to buy won lottery dicket, wit 
mine broder's money, I ſall do right. 
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Key. Yaw mine dear do 20, and dg 
you may get de den douzand prize, 

Smoy. Yaw by mine zoul, and 20 1 
will, and we will get a large houſe, ang 


allzo gront vurniture. 


Kry. And den I will drow all deſe 
goots out of de window, wen you zend 


me word, you ave de den dcuzand 
prize. 


Soy. Dats waer mine fro, and 20 do, 


and I will tell you how you ſall knoy 


how mine dicket comes up de prize; 
I will come home wit two mens carry- 
ing me in a ſhairs, . 

If no other damage accrued from 
lotteries, this ſtory is ſufficient to ſhow 
the pernicious uſe of them. Here are 


to good ſort of people, puffed up with 


golden dreams about thouſands and ten 
thoulands, and—mercy upon us, — hon 
they are diſappointed ?—the ticket waz 
drawn—a blank, and down fell poor 
Smoyliſh in a fit, in the Regiſter-Office, 
on hearing the news. 8 

Two jew gentlemen, who happened 
to be there atthe ſame time, and know. 
ing him, ordered him to be put into a 
chair, and carried home, giving the 
chairman proper directions. 

When they came near Duke's-Place, 


they enquired where their fair lived; 


ſome boys playing about, hearing the 
name, which one of the chairmen re- 
membered, ran forwards, calling out 
Koylah, Koylah, Mr. Smoyliſh is come 
home in a chair. | 
Upon theſe words, the good woman, 
over-joyed at the ſignal, opened her 
caſements, and began totoſs china, peu 
ter, anchovies, fiſh ſcales, pillows, pots, 
cats, dogs, and every other thing port- 
able out of the window. But how great 


her diſappointment upon going down 


to receive her huſband, is better con- 
ceived than deſcribed ; therefore I ſhall 
not attempt it, hut conclude with ad- 
viſing our readers, rather to rely on ho- 
neſt induſtry for advancement of thei 
fortunes, than truſt to the precarious 
chance of lotteries; eſpecially when 
they are obliged to game at fo great 3 
diſadvantage. | 1 


From 
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From the ON Jauks' 8 MaGazive, 


The Cobler of Cripplegate's Lerrerits 
Robert Lloyd, A. M. 


"NUSD to verſe, and tir'd hea- 
ven knows, | | 
Ot d 


rudging on in heavy os. . 
= after day, year after year, 
Which I have ſent the Ouetrecr; 3 
Now, for the fiſt time, I eflay 
To write in your own caſy ax. 
And now, O Lloyd, I with I had 
To go that road your ambling pad, 
While you, with all a poet's = "ag 
On the great horſe of verſe might ride. 
You leave the road that's rough. and 
ſtoney, _ 
To pace and whiſtle with your poney; 
Sad proof to us you're lazy grown, 
And fear to gall your huckle bone 
For he who rides a nag ſo ſmall, 
Will ſoon, we fear, ride none at all. 


There are, and nought gives more 


offence, 

Who have ſome fav' dite excellence, 
Which evermore they introduce, 

And bring it into conſtant uſe. 

Thus Garrick ſtill in ev'ry part 

Has pauſe, and attitude, and ſtart: 
The pauſe, I will allow, is good, 

And ſo, perhaps, the attitude; 

The ſtart too's fine: · but if not ſcarce, 
The tragedy becomes a farce. 


I have too, pardon me, ſome quarrel, 
With other branches of your laurel, 
J hate the ſtile, that ſtill defends _ 
Yourſelf, or praiſes all your frie ends, 
As if the club of wits was met 
To make eulogiums on the Set; 
Say, muſt the town for ever hear, 
And no Reviewer dare to ineer, 


Of Thornton' 8 —_— Garrick's na- 


ture, 
And Colman's wit, and Churchil's ſa- 
tire? 
Churchill, 3 it not 3 
Vf I make free, tho' he's your friend, 
And ſure we cannot want excufe, 
When Churchill's named, for ſraart 
abuſe 


Like real mourners cry and ſob, 


Churchill! who even loves to raiſe 
On ſlander's dung his muſhroom bays : 


The prieſt, I grant, bas Eg 


NAA1LCY: 1 


clever, 


8 ſomething, that will laſt for ever. 


Let him, in part, be made your pattern, 


Whoſe muſe, now queen, and now a 


flattern, 
Trick'd out in Roſciad rules the roaſt? 


Turns trapes and trollop in the Ghoft, 


By turns both tickles us, and warms, 


And, drunk or fober, has her chai ms. 
to whom with lath and 


Garrick, 
olaiſter 
You try to raiſe a fine pilaſter, 
And found on Lear and Macbeth, 


His monument e'en after de ath, 
Garrick's a dealer in grimaces, 


A haberdaſher of wry faces, 

A hypocrite, in all his ſtages, 

Who laughs and cries for hire and wa- 
ges; | 

As undertaker's men draw grief 

From onion in their handketchief, 


* . 


And of their paſſions make a job. 
And Colman too, that little ſinner, 
That eſſay- weaver, drama- ſpinner, 
Too much the comic Sock will uſe, 
For 'tis the law muſt find him Shoes. 


And tho' he thinks on tame's wide 


ocean 
He ſwims, and has a FE motion, | 
Inform him, Lloyd, for all his grin, 
That Harry Fielding holds his chin. 
Now higher ſoar, my muſe, and 
higher, 
To Bonnel Thornton, hight eſquire! 
The only man to make us laugh, 
A very Peter Paragraph, 
The grand conducter and adviſer 
In Chronicle, and Advertiter, | 
Who till delights to run his rig 
On Citizen and Periwig ! 


Gocd ſenſe, I know, tho? da. 0 with 


oddity, 


In Thornton is no ſcarce commodity : : 


Much letrning too 1 can deſcry, 
Beneath his perriwig doth Hie 
1 beg his pardon, declare, 
His grizzle's gone for greaiy hair, 


Which now the wag with eate can ſcrue, 


Vyl'dity ribband in agucue --— 
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But why neglect (his trade forſaking, 

For ſcribbling, and for merry- making,) 

With tye to overthade that brain, 

Which might have ſhone in Warwick- 
ſane ? 

Why not, with ſpectacles on | noſe, 

In chariot lazily repoſe, 

A formal, pompous, deep phyſician, 

Himſelf a Sign poſt exhibition? 


But hold, my Muſe! Vou run a- 
head : 


And where's the clue that ſhall unthread 


"The maze, wherein you are entangled ? 
While out of tune the bells are jangled 


 Thro' rhimes rough road that ſerve to 


deck 
My jaded Pegaſus his neck, 
My muſe with Lloyd alone contends : 
Why then fall foul upon his friends? 
Unleſs to ſhew, like handy dandy, 
Or Churchill's Ghoſt, or Triſtram 
Shandy, 


| Now here, now there, with quick pro- 


| greſſion, 

How ſmartly you cap make digreſſion: 
Your rawmb'ling ſpirit now confine, 
And ſpeak to Lloyd in ev'ry line. 


mean 
By cobbling up a Magazine! ? 
A Magazine, a wretched Olio 
Purloin'd from quarto and from folio, 
From Pamphlet, News-paper, and Book ; 
Which toſt up by a monthly cook, 


Tell me then, Lloyd, what is't you | 
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Thus women too we ideots call, 


Who lace their ſhapes too cloſe. ang 
ſmall, 


Tight ſtays, they find, oft end in 


humps, 
And take, too late, alas! to jumps, 
The Chineſe ladies cramp their feet, 


Which ſeem indeed both ſmall and next, 


While the dear creatures laugh and talk, 
And can do ev'ry thing — — but walk; 
Thus you, © who trip it as you go 
On the light fantaſtic toe ;" 


And in the Ring are ever ſeen, 


Or Rotten-Row of Magazine, | 
Will cramp your muſe in — foot 
verſe, 


And find at laſt your eaſe your curſe, 
_CLro already humbly begs _ 
You'd give her leave to ftretch her legt, 

For tho' ſometimes ſhe takes a leap, 


Yet quadrupeds can only creep. 


While Namby-Pamby thus you ſcrib. 
ble, | 


| Your manly turns are merely fribble, 
Pinn'd down, and ſickly, cannot va. 


pour, | 
Nor dares to ſpring, or cut a caper. 


KRouſe then, for ſhame, your ancient 
ſpirit! 

Write a great work ! a work of merit! 
The conduct of your friend examine, 
And give a Prophecy of Famine; , 
Or like yourſelf, in days of yore, 
Write Actors, as you did before ; 
Write what may pow'rful friends create 

you, 


Of tricaſee, and rich ragoud, 
Which dunces dreſs, as well as you. 


— 


And make your preſent friends all hate 
you. , 
Learn not a ſhuffling, tambling, pace, 
But go erect with manly grace ; | 
For Ovid ſays, and pr'ythe heed it, 
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ö Say, is't for you, your wit to coop, 
| And tumble thro' this narrow hoop ? 
| The body thrives, and fo the mind, 
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When both are free and unconfin d; 
But harneſs d in like hackney tit, 
To run the monthly ſtage of wit, 
The racer ſtumbles in the ſhaft, 
And ſhews he was not meant for draft. 
Pot-bellied gluttons, ſlaves of taſte, 
Who bind in leathern belt their waiſt, 
Who lick their lips at ham or haunch, 
But hate to iee the itrutting paunch, 
Full often rue the pain that's telt 
From citcumtcription ot the bee. 


* 


Os homini ſublime dedid. 


But if you ſtill waſte all your prime : 


In ſpinning Lilliputian rhime, 
Too long your genius will lie fallow, 
And Robert Lloyd, be Robert Shalion, 
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| From the St. James's MaGaziNne. 


Dijpure of O andP. 


VERY nge has ſomething re- 


markable, by which, a curious ob- 
: ſerver 


ſerver may diſunguiſh it. The preſent 
xra, for example, is noted for a ſpirit 
of ſcurrility and abuſe in plitical diſ- 
utes, unknown to former ages. In- 
eloſed 1 fend you one, as it literally 


lic of letters; but as I have à due re- 


of council, whether or nat 1 run any 
riſk, by giving this d;/puze to the public, 
and they were clearly of opinion, that 


Your very humble ſervant, 


. 


7 forlorn, 
Lay Dictionary, duſty, dogs- ear d, torn; 
Imperfect pages ſnew but half at molt, 
P ante O, O ante P, was loſt. | 

| Between theſe two a great diſpute aroſe : 


P urg'd, of Pedigree he was the „irt, 


Whilſt O cry'd—Oh'! all this Provence 
from Pride; 

Admit you are to Paradiſe allied, 

Yet I in chaos a Fh part did hold, 

And in formation J am not untold. 

In all thoſe elements, as fire, or air, 

In earth or water what your boaſtedſhare? 

And pimping P will out of date be hurl'd, 

8 Whilſt I am found in governing the 

werld. 


Quoth P, your anſwer, like yourſelf, 


is round. 


found. 
I Princes, Pow rs, and Potentates com- 
mand, | 
Whilſt you *'mongſt 3 till for no- 
thing ſtand 
end my aid to form your Parliaments, 
Priefts, Politicians, Prelates, Preſidents, 


ToPeace,to Plenty, Poets and Projectors, 


To Philomaths, en, and Protec- 
tors, 
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happened {ome time ago, between vo 
of the four and twenty members of a 
certain board, well known in the repub- 


gard, Mr. Printer, both to your ſafety | 
and my own, I have taken the advice 


no part of it was aionable, —»_ 


ttersmay riſe t 4, if not toblowws) 1 | 
que . Wr 6 5 But ſpite of all your tricks, I make yo 


And Preference demanded as but juſt ; N 


And tho' oft multiplied, no rumber” s 
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Without my aid, no man need lock for 
hs hope. 

Or ſee without me b and Poge, 
But you, I'll prove, upon this very ſpot 
A. near relation to an ideot ; 

And tho' you have for ages been in ſchocl, 


Yet ſtil} *tis plain, that * are © bay 11 a 
fool... _ 


Says o to PI l prove from what ſhall 
_ follow, 


And will ſubmit the caſe to great Apollo. 
That by your tricks r ve often been a 
lofer, 


And others places oft uſurp d by you, ſir. 


How plain in Phial, under F's diſguiſe, 
And Phenix oy your pulf'ring talent 


IGH on a ſhelf, neglected and 


lies! 
In which laſt word, „my very ſound is loſt, 
And by an E my face s features croſt.— 
Your Pride has almoſt reach d the top 
of ſteeple. 


And 'twixt too P's, has ſtifled me in 
People ; | 


ſep, 


And ever was before you in the tap *. 


Youboaſtof Princes, Power, and Opinion, 


With many more, but yet pats ve no Po- 


minion: 


With Pope and Pr ien, vhatever s your 


Pretence, 


You've nought to do with learning 


Tanz or Senſe. 


The fond grown high, the PRs 
God + 

Commanded filence by a nod; 
For he had heard their plea at large, 

Andthus drew up this ſpecial charge. - 

When great Minerva gave you birth, 

And lent you to the ſons of earth, 
Ye then were made of equal fame, | 
And now altke partake my name, 
In Property you've both been friends, 
In Poetry and Preſe join'd hands; 
From each to other you're in debt, 
And lo all thro' the alphabet. 

Diſpute no more, but quickly go 
And cool your heats in River PO. 


* This cs wk borrowed ſrom the mov; will _y be underſtood by ſeamen, or 


and lords of che admiralty , 
t Apollo. 
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From the GENTLEMAN'SMACGCAZ INE. 
Some Account of the Harleian Collection 
of Manuſcripts, n:w in the Britiſh 
Muſeum ; met judiciouſly compiled by 
Mr. Aſtle. - VS 
18 HIS collection was begun near 
the end ot the laſt century, by 
Robert Harley of Brampton Bryan, in 


Herefordihire, Eiq; afterwards Earl of 
Oxford, and Lord High Treaſurer ; 
and was conducted upon the plan of the 


great Sir Robert Cotton, | 45 55 
He purchaſed his firſt conſiderable 
collection in Auguſt 1705, and in leis 
than ten years he got together near 


2,500 Curious and rare MSS, among 
which were thoſe of Sir Simon D'Ewes, 


the Suffolk antiquary Mr. John Stow, 
author of the Survey of London; Mr. 
Charles Lancaſter, Herald ; and John 
Fox, the Martyrologiſt. | 

Soon after, the celebrated Dr. George 


Hicks; Mr. Anſtis,Gatter King at Arms; 
Biſhop Nicholſon, and many other emi- 
nent Antiquaries, not only offered him 


their aſſiſtance in procuring MSS, but 
preſented him with ſeveral that were 
very valuable. 


* 


ſons employed in purchaſing MS5 for 
him abroad, giving them written in- 
ſtructions for their conduct. | 

By theſe means, the MS Library was 
in the year 1721 increaſed to near 6,000 


books; 14,000 original charters, and 


300 rolls. | | | 

On the 21ſt of May 1724, Lord Ox- 
ford died ; but his ſon Edward, who 
ſucceeded to his honours and eſtate, ſtill 
farther enlarged the collection; ſo that 
when he died, June 16, 1741, it conſiſt- 
ed of $8,000 volumes, ſeveral of them 


containing diſtinct and independent trea- 
tiſes, beſides many looſe papers, which 
have been ſince ſorted and bound up 


in volumes; and above 40, ooo original 
rolls, charters, letters patent, grants, 
and other deeds and inſtruments of great 
antiquity. 2 
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The principal deſign of making this 
collection was the eſtabliſnment of 3 
Ms Engliſh Hiſtorical Library, and the 
reſcuing from deſtruction ſuch record; 
of our national antiquities, as had elud. 
ed the diligence of preceding collec. 
tors: but Lord Oxford's plan was more 
extenſive; for his collection abounds 
with curious MSS in every ſcience, 

2 general idea of the contents of this 
collection may be conceived from the 
tollowing articles. | 

Ot Bibles and Biblical Books, 300 


copies in the Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, 


Arabic, and Latin languages, many of 
great antiquity, particularly, 
A Hebrew bible ſeveral hundred 


years old, to which are prefixed the 


various readings of the Ealtern and 
Weſtern copies, a ſyllabus of the Pa. 
raſhoths and Haphiaroths tor the whole 
year, and two remarkable drawings in 
gold, highly emboſſed, of the ſacred 


veſſels and utenſils of the ancient 


Jews. „ ; | 
A Hebrew bible, with ſmall Maſore. 


tic notes, adorned with miniature paint- 


ings, written in the 14th century. 
A Latin bible, with St. Paul's epilſte 
to the Laodiceans finely illuminated, 


NL, uritten in the 21th century, and formerly 
Being thus encouraged to perſeve- 
rance by his ſucceſs, he kept many per- 


belonging to the cathedral of Anjeu. 
The Old and New Teſtament of the 
Vulgate edition, elegantly written in 
the 13th centyry, with the pſalter of the 
Gallican verſion ; Rabanus Maurus's 
pretaces to his commentaries on the 
books of the Maccabees, and an inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew names, adorn- 
ed with moſt beautiful miniatures. The 
reading of the Sth verle of the th 
chapter of St. John's firſt epiſtle in this 
MS is, E: tres ſunt qui teſt; monium dant 
in terra, ſpiritus, aqua, et ſanguis ; it 
bit tres unum ſunt. 
A tranſcript of the books of the Old 
and New Teſtament, written in the 
{ame century, and illuminated, former- 
ly. belonging to the Capuchin convent at 
Montpelier. In this MS the 5th verſe 
of the tirſt chapter of St. John is want- 


ing; and the reading of the 8th verſe 


is, Quoniam tres funt gui 2 


* * a >} 


A - * 
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fant in terra, ſpiritus, aqua, et ſanguis, 
ot tres unum ſunt. 

A copy of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, with St. Jexome's prologue to the 
book of Job written in capitals, and of 
the 13th century. 

Another copy, finely Naminated, 
written in the 13th century. 

The moſt compleat copy now extant 
of Peter de Riga's verſification of the 
Latin bible, written in the 14th century, 

A double roll, containing the Hebrew 


| Pentateuch, written with great care in 


a very large character, and without 
points, or any horns or flouriſhes on 


the tops of the letters, on 40 brown 


African ſkins of different ſizes, ſome 


containing more columns than others, 


and having a ſpace of about four lines 
left between every two books. 

The HebrewPentateuch, with a Chal- 
dee paraphraſe ; and the books of Can- 
ticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Eccleſiaſtes, 


and Eſther ; with the commentaries of 


R. 8. Jarchi, and part of the Chaldee 


interpretation of the Canticles, written 


in the 1th century. 

A ſmall roll containing the book of 
Eſther in Hebrew, finely written in a 
very ſmall character, and by a Spaniſh 
hand, 

Part of the book of 8 akd the 
entire books of Proverbs, Job, Daniel, 
Eſdras, Nehemiah, Chronicles, Ruth, Ec- 
cleſiaſtes, Eſther, and Lamentations, in 
Hebrew, written in the 12th century. 

Part of Exodus, and the whole books 
of Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
Eſther, Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, 


and Eccleſiaſtes, in Hebrew, with the 


Haphtaroths; 3 of the 314th century. 
Two copies of the book of Job in 
Latin, one written in the 11th century, 
the other, with a gloſs, in the 12th. 
A fine copy of the books of Tobit, 


Judith, Ruth, and Wiſdom, in Latin, 


with a gloſs, written in the I 3th cen- 
tury. 

Two biblical books, opwards of 500 
years old, being part of a moſt richly il- 


Juinated Ms, the firſt val. of which, 


beginning at Geneſis, and ending with 
Job, is prelerved in the Bogleian Libra- 


= . 
T > 
ö 
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ry [Arch. A. 154. ] They conſiſt of 
texts according to the vulgar Latin, ſe- 
lected from the books oft Maccahees 
and New Toſtament, with the ſubject 
of each text, repreſented in a picture, 


included in a pretty large circle. Un- 


derneath each text 1s an interpretation 
in Latin, according to the opinion of 
the author, who generally applies ſuch 
text to demonſtrate the happineſs of 
virtue and the miſery of vice. Theſe 
explications are alſo repreſented in hiſto- 
rical paintings, and the whole is adorn- 
cd with illuminated ornaments. 
Three very fair copies of the New 
Teltament, of Wickliff's tranſlation, all 
written in his time, and one of them, as 
is ſuppoſed, by his own hand; To 
one of theſe copies is prefixed a calen- 


dar of the leſſons and goſpels of all the 


Zeere. At the end are the epiſtles of 
St. Paul to the Laodiceans, and the leſ- 
ſons and epiſtles of the old Lawe, that 
ben red in the chirche all the Zeere after 
the uje of Saliſbury. 

The four goſpels in Greek, with the 
Canons of Euſebius, ſaid in a note at 
the end of the MS, and in a hand near- 
ly coeval with it, to be the proper 
hand- writing of King Theodoſius the 
Great. 

A moſt auguſt copy of the Greek' 
Goſpels, in capitals, written in the 1 1th 
century. i 

An ancient tranſeript of the Greek 
Goſpels, adorned with a great variety 


of hiſtorical paintings, and accompa- 


nied with an explanatory treatiſe on 
the Evangeliſts and evangelical leſſons, 
a menology, the Canons of Euſebius 
written in illuminated blue and gold 
letters, his epiſtle to Carpian, the pre- 
face of Irenzus, and another preface 


taken from Coſma, the Egyptians ' 


Chrijtianorum: *pinio de Mando, five To- 
pographia Chrijitana ; allowed to be at 
leait as old as the ach century. It is 
ſaid in a note written on a ſpare leaf at 
the end of this MS, that it formerly 
belonged to a monaſtery, that took its 
appeNarion trom the prophet Ellas. 

A fair. copy of the Greek Goſpels, 
written in the 23th century, with the 

_ pictur es 
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pictures of the Evangeliſts painted on 
gold crowns, and their names written 
on the margins in Arabic characters. 


Two other copies of the Greek Goſ- 


pels written in the 12th century, and 
another of the ſame age, adorned with 


the pictures of the Holy Virgin and 
Evangeliſts. 


An elegant tranſcript of the Four 
Goſpels in Greek, written in the 13th 


century, illuminated and adorned with 


paintings, and two others ot the ſame 
century. 


A moſt venerable Exemplar of the 
four Goſpels of st. Jerome's verſion, 


with the prefaces and canons of Euſe-- 
bius; the whole written in capitals, ang 


ailowed to be. 1200 years old. In this 
Ms it is obſervable, that the genealogy 
of our bleſſed Saviour appears to be 
diſtinct and ſeparated from St. Mat- 
thew's Goſpel. The following words, 
in two independent lines, occurring at- 
ter the 17th verſe of that chapter: 
Genealogia Hucu/que, 


So that the Goſpel begins at the 18th 
verſe of the firſt chapter, in the ſame 


manner as in the famous copy of the 


Evangeliſts written in Ireland, and in 
another MS of the ſame kind, and of 


the twelfth century; which MSS are 


both preſerved in this library. It is 
alſo obſervable, that the like diſtinction 
or ſeparation of the genealogy of our 
bleſſed Saviour, from the other part of 
St. Matthew's Goſpel, is made in the 
famous copy of the four Goſpels, for- 
merly belonging to King Athelſtan, 
and now preſerved in the Cottonian 


library (Tiberius, A. II.) which book 


was by him appointed to be uſed by 
the (ucceeding kings of England, at the 


time of their W. their coronation 
oath. 

A noble Exemplar of the four Gol- 
pels, in capital letters of gold, written 


in the 8th century. Every page of the 
ſacred text, conſiſting of two ſeparate 
columns, is encloſed within a broad and 
beautifully illuminated border. The 
pictures of the Evangeliſts, with their 


ty mbolic animals, are. curiouſly paint- 


ed in the front of their reſpective Gof. 
pels; the initial letter of each Goſ 

is richly illuminated, and fo large as to 
fill an entire page. To the whole are 
prefixed the prologues, arguments, and 
breviaries; two letters of St. Jerome to 
Damaſcus, the canons of Euſebius, his 
letters to Carpian, and a Capitular of 
the Goſpels for the courſe of the year, 


all of them written in ſmall golden has 


racters. 


A tranſcript of the Latin goſpels, 
with their ulual accompanyments; of 
the ſame age with the laſt MS, written 
in letters of gold, but of a ſmall alpha. 
bet; and remarkable for the fingular 
manner in which the genealogy ot our 
Saviour is placed. 

An Exemplar of the Holy Goſpels, 
likewiſe written in the 8th century, 
and tormerly belonging to the church 
of St. Ciricius at Soiſſons. To this ma- 


nuſcript are perfixed the epiſtle to Da- 


maſcus, and the uſual arguments, pro. 


logues, &c. with an interpretation of 
Incip. evangl. 24. MATT. 


Hebrew names, a catalogue of the 
books and veſtments belonging to that 
church, and a hf of its ſaints. 


Two other copies of the four Latin 


golpels, alſo written in the $th century, 


In the latter of theie, the reading of 


the 23d verle of the laſt chapter of st. 


John's goſpel is, &: fic eum wolo manere 


donec veniam; and that of the 24th 
verſe is, Si on v.lo manere. 

The four goſpels of St. Jerome's ver- 
ſion, with his prologues, arguments, 


& c. the canons of Euſebius, and the pa- 


rallel paſſages, written in letters of gold 
in the tenth century. This MS is a- 
dorned with pictures of the following 


ſubjects, painted on purple grounds, 


viz. before the goſpel of St. Matthew, 
in a circle, are, the repreſentation of 


our Saviour, ſitting as enthroned; hold- 


ing in his right hand the book of the 
new law, that of the old law lying in 
his lap; wich the four evangeliſts in the 
angels, kneeling. 2dly, Our Saviour 
ſtanding with St. John, reſting his head 


on his boſom, zdly, The portrait of 


St. Matthew. And 4thly, the ſaluta- 
tion of the — 


Before St Mark's 
goipel | 


goſpel are the portrait of the evangeliſt, 
and the dormition of the Virgin Mary. 


are his portrait, and the crucifixion of 
our Savipur. Before the goſpel of St, 


liſt, and the aſcenſion of our Lord. 

The other copies, written in the 
ſame century : one of them finely de- 
corated with the pictures of the evan- 


rabricks written in ſilver letters. 

A very fair and valuable Examplar 
of the Latin goſpels, of the-vulgate e- 
dition, once belonging to the abhey 
church of St. Edmunds Bury; elegant- 
ly written in the 1oth century, but un- 


the goſpels of St. Matthew, St. Luke, 
and St. John, probably for the ſake of 
the illuminations. At the beginning of 
this volume is a ſyllabus of the evange- 
lical leſſons, according to the uſage of 
the Roman church ; and at the end is 
inſerted the memorable conteſt between 
Gundulphus, Biſhop of Rocheſter, and 
Picote, Sheriff of Grandebruge. 


ink, about the beginning of the x+th 
century, and in the Anglo Normanic 
character. In this MS, the genealogy 
of our Saviour is alſo detached from * 
other part of St. Matthew's goſpel; 

is likewiſe the firſt part of the 18th ben 
of the firſt chapter, Criſti autem genera- 
tio ſic erat. All the rubrics are written 
in gold capital letters; and the initial 
letter of each goſpel is alſo of gold, and 
fills an entire page. 

The four Evangeliſts, written in the 
Triſh character, by Brigidianus, or Maol 
Brighte, for the uſe of Gilla, coarb, 
or vicar of the church of St. Patrick, 
ſuppoſed by Father Simon to be at leaſt 
700 years old. It is one of the moſt 
authentic copies of the Latin goſpels, 


their iſland. To this Exemplar are 
added, St. Jerome's prologue of the 
canons of the four goſpels, an explana- 
tion of ſuch Hebrew and Syriac names 
as occur in the goſpels, a Hebrew, La- 
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At the beginning of St. Luke's goſpel 


John, are, the picture of that evan- 


geliſts and St. Jerome; and having the 


happily deſpoiled of the initial leaves of 


The Latin goſpels, written with red 


which the Iriſh have ever ſent out of 


by, and Irilh vocabulary, the uſual 
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prefaces, an interlineary gloſs, and a 
Catanea Patrum. | 
A tranſcript of the four Evangeliſts 
of the Latin vulgate, with various 
readings, in Iriſh characters. 

'The Epiſtles of St. Paul, the Catho- 
lic Epiflles, and the Apocalypſe in La- 
tin, with the arguments, &c. above 
1000 years old; prior to St. Jerome's 
corrections, The reading of the $th 
verſe of the 5th chapter of the firit 
epiſtle to St. John is in the manuſcript, : 


Et tres ſunt gui Teflimonium dant in ter- 


ra, Jpiritus, agua, er Janguis, et tres 
unum Junt. 


St. Paul's Epiſtles in Arabic. The 
canonical Epiſtle of St. Paul in Latin, 
with a gloſs; his Epiſtle to the Loadi- 
ceans, and an expoſition of the goſpel 
of St. John, written in the 12th century. 

| 159 be continued. 1 


; From the GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. : 


An Account of te Revolutions in India, 


from the Vear 1725, to 1756. 


N 1725, Bengal was governed by 

Soujah Caun, whom the Emperor 
had placed over the provinces of Ben- 
gal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, under the title 
of Subah, and had confirmed this go- 
vernment to his deſcendants as a reward 
for particular ſervices : Soujah Caun 
governed Bahar and Oriſſa by his de- 


puties, and kept his court at Muxada- 


vad in the center of the province of 
Bengal. 

About this time two Teathaen Hadjee 
Hamet and Ally vherde Caun, came to 
him ftrongly recommended from the 
Emperor's court: Hadjee was therefore 
made an officer of his body guard, and 
Ally vherde h s hookah, or pipe bearer. 

Hadjee was a man of great ſubtilty 
and boundleſs aiabition, but was con- 
ſcious that. he could never riſe to the 
ſummit of his wiſhes without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his brother Allyvherde ; tor 


Hadjee was naturally timid, winch in“ 


a country where none is ellecined but 
fur military mer it, w would be au inſupe- 
1abic 
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rable obſtacle to his ambition ; but Al- 
lyvherde was brave in the higheſt de- 
gree. Hadjee therefore by humouring 
the Subah's extravagant love of women, 
gained ſo great an aſcendancy over him, 
that in 1729, he procured for Allyvher- 


de the Nabobſhip of Patna, where he _ 


ſoon became very powerful. 

Hladjee in the mean time became 
prime miniſter, and acquired immenſe 
_ riches ; but fearing that upon the death 
of his maſter, he might fall a victim to 
the jealouſy which his power and wealth 
had long excited, and wiſhing to have 
a ſecure retreat at Patna, he found 
means, by bribing ſome of the great 
men at Dehli, the emperor's court, to 


obtain a grant of the government of 


Bahar, which includes Patna, for his 
brother Allyvherde independant of Ben- 
gal; ſo that his brother's power being 
no longer derived from the Subah, 
would not ceaſe at his death, and his 
territory being confirmed to him by a 
grant from the emperor, would afford 
a ſecure aſylum for them both on all 
events. : | „ 

This, however, was not ſo ſecretly 
tranſacted but that the Subah heard of 
it, and was probably meditating revenge 
when he was ſurpriſed by death. 

This happened in 1731, when he 
was ſucceeded by his only ſon Suffraz 
Caun. | 
Suffraz Caun was well diſpoſed to re- 
venge the artifice which the brothers 
had practiſed againſt his father; and 
the brothers were alſo well diſpoſed to 
make farther attempts againſt him. But 
Suffraz was on one hand reſtrained from 
attempting any thing againſt Hadjee, 
who was in his power, by his dread of 
Allyvherde, who was now an indepen- 
dant ſovereign: and, on the other 
hand, Allyvherde was reſtrained from 
attempting any thing againſt Suffraz, 


by his having Hadjee in his hands as 


an hoſtage. | | 
This fituation induced both Suffraz 
and Allyvherde to diſſemble : Allyvher- 
de filled his letters with proteſtations of 
friendſhip, and Suffraz in return pro- 


telled the utmoſt approbation and con- 
fidence, | | 
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view, 


being no ſoldier, he could add nothing 


Suffraz was indolent and debauche} 
the brothers active and vigilant; it 1 
not therefore ſtrange that they found 
means to effect their deſigns againf 
Suffraz, before Suffraz was able to ex. 
ecute his deſigns againſt them, 
Suffraz, whoſe exceſſes had been 6 


great as to diſorder his anderftanding, 
hearing that Jagutſeat, a great banker, 


and perhaps the richeſt ſubject in the 
world, had married his ſon Seat Mar. 
tabruy to a young lady! of uncommon 
beauty, inſiſted upon ſeeing the lady, 
and notwithſtanding all entreaty and 
remonſtrance, forced her from hi 
houſe. OR ar 3 

Having gratified his curioſity, he 
ſent her back, as it 1s ſaid, without 
having farther diſhonoured her ; but 
the having ſeen her was an injury never 
to be forgiven, in a country where the 
ſight of a lady is as much the preroga. 


tive.of the huſband as her bed. 


 Hadjee rejoiced in an event, which 
procured him ſo powerful an ally in 
his meditated attempt againſt Suffraz 
as Jagutſeat ; he therefore immediately 


_ tendered him his own and his brother's 


ſervices to revenge the diſhonour, which 
Jagutſeat gladly accepted, and they 

brought over to their party one Allum- 
chand, who had fallen under Suffraz's 
diſpleaſure, for repreſenting too freely 
the ill conſequences of his exceſſes. 
In a conference between Hadjee, Ja- 
gutſeat and Allumchand, it was deter. 
mined, that as nothing could be at- 


temped againſt the Subah while Hadjee 


was in his power, ſome method ſhould 
be taken to get him diſmiſſed, With this 
Allumchand, and Martabruy, 
who diſſembled his reſentment, inſinu- 
ated to the Subah, that Hadjee had ob- 
tained an influence over the principal 
officers, which made it dangerous to 
keep him at court, but that the power 
of his brother Allyvherde, made it yet 
more dangerous to cut him off; and 
therefore, as the only expedient for 
the Subah's ſafety, they adviſed that 
he ſhould be ſent to Patna, gain 
which there could be no objeCtion, 3 


do 
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to his brother's ſtrength. Suffraz fell 
into the ſnare, and Hadjee, with great 
joy, received his diſmiſſion. 

This point being gained, Hadjee un- 
dertook to engage his brother to march 
againſt the Subah with all his force; 
and Jagutſeat, Martabruy and Alium- 
chand, whoſe principal view was revenge, 
agreed, that Allyvherde, 1t he deteat- 
ed the Subah, ſhould be Subah in his 
ſtead, 


As ſoon as Hadjee was ſet out for | 


Patna, his three aſſociates, exerting 


their utmoſt influence in gifts and pro- 


miſes, drew many of the Subah's ge- 


neral officers to their party. Hadjee 


found no difficulty in bringing Allyvher- 
de into the project. In December 1741, 


he began his march, firſt writing to 


the Subah, that he was oppreſſed with 


grief to find that he had ſo many ene- 


mies at court, who by miſrepreſentati- 
ons had perſuaded him to diſgrace his 


brother, and that he was coming to 
throw himſelf at his feet to prove bim- 


ſelf his loyal ſervant. 
Suffraz, though he did not know that 
the diſmiſhon of Hadjee, which was 


now made a pretence for Allyvherde's 


march againſt him, at the head of a 
powerful army, had been artfully ob- 
tained with a view to this invaſion, was 
yet alarmed at the letter, and would 
immediately have taken vigorous mea- 
ſures; but the confederates repreſented 
to him, that he had nothing to appre- 
hend from Allyvherde, who had but a 
few troops with him, and that if he 
would authorize them to aſſure him 
that his brother ſhould be reſtored to 
favour, he would march no farther. 

The Subah conſented, and thus 


time was procured for Allyvlerde to 


gain the paſſes, which divide Bengal 
from Bahar. The confederates then 


feigned great confternation and ſurprize ; 


they found they had been miſtaken, that 
Allyvherde had a conſiderable force, 


that he had ambitious defigns, Which! 
bis pretence in his letter was only in- 


tended to conceal, and that the Subah 
had now nothing to do but to hazard a 
battle, upon which his life and govern- 

ment depended. _ 
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The Subah, ſtill ignorant of the 
treachery that had been ſo ſucceſſively 
practiſed againſt him, took the field 


with about 30,000 men againſt Ally 


vherde, who had about the fame num- 
ber. The engagement began with the 


artillery, in which the Subah chiefly 


confided, but his maſter of the ord- 
nance being among the number of thoſe 
{ſeduced by the confederates, after firing 
two or three diſcharges without ball, 


went over to the enemy. The Subah 
being in a ſhort time deſerted by almoſt 


all the other general officers with their 
corps, threw himſelt among his ene- 
mies in a fit of deſperation, and after 
laying about him ſome time with great 


fury, he was enen by numbers | 


and ſlain. 

The fortune of the day being thus 
determined, Allyvherde marched to 
Muxadavad, and entered the city on 
Contrary to 
the general practice, he ſhed no blood 


after the action, but contented himſelf 


with putting Suffraz's children under 
confinement, in which He took care 
they ſhould not want either the conve- 
niencies or elegancies of life, | 
Of this revolution, which was an 
act of rebellion againſt the Emperor, 
he could, take no notice, being then 
hard preſſed by Kouli Khan. But the 
Maratta's, a people who inhabit the 
kingdom of Decan, and the coaſt of 
Malabar, and who had never been 
totally ſubdued to the Perſian empire, 
taking that opportunity of demanding 
a certain annual ſum which kad been 
paid them by the crown of Perſta, the 
Emperor not being able, either to re- 
fuſe Or comply with their demand, pro- 
poſed, as an expedient, that they ſhould 
turn their arms againſt Allyvherde, ſend 
his head, and that of his brother to 
Dehli, pay themſelves with the plunder, 
and re-eſtabliſh the family of Soujah 
Caun, whoſe ſon Suffraz had been jult 
depoſed and flain. 

The Maratta's accepted the propo- 
ſal, but after being often dejcated, 
compromiſed the matter, and lett Ally- 
vherde in poſſeſſion of his ne dominion. 
Vor II. Ee Haſee 


his br other, 
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Hadjee was his aſſociate, and Zainde 
Hamet Caun his ſon was appointed 
Nabob of Patna. 

About this time, Allyvherde becom- 
ing jealous of his general Muitapha 
Caun, reſolved to cut him off. Muſta- 
pha had been taken into Allyvherde's 
ſervice with a choſen body of Pattans, 
natives of another province, not in 
Allyvherde's juriſdiction ; and being 
now appriied of his ner, he with- 
drew, carrying with him his Pattans, 
and took the rour towards Bahar, in- 

temiing to paſs throu zh that province 
into their own country. 

Allyvherde purtucd them, overtook, 
and gave them battle. Muijtapha was 
lain, but the Pattans commanded by 
an othcer called Sumſeir Caun, Reached 
their own country, 

The Maratta's contiuut d ow in- 
curtions from year to year, notwithſtand- 


Ing the compromite, and in 1747, be- 
ing joined by the fugitive Sumſier Caun, 


at the head of $090 Fattans, they un- 
dertook to plunder Patna, Hadjee hav- 
ing gained ſome intelligence of this de- 


| kan; naſted to Patna to )aſlif his ſon the 
Nabob. 


| The Marattas and Pattans 
came forward, and atter ſeveral trauds 
practiſed on both ſides, Sumker Caun, 


with ſome general officers, found means 


to atiailinate the Nabob in his tent, at 
a conference to which they had been 1n- 
vited, with a view to ailaifnate them, 
which would have bcen done, had they 
not executed their project firſt, 

As ſoon as the Nabob was dead, they 
entered the city, where they tound old 
Hadjee his father, whom they leized, as 
he was attempting to eſcape in dif- 
guiſe, and having ſeverely icourged him, 
they mounted him on an als, with his 
legs tied under the belly, and led him 
th. ougli the ſtreets of the city, New 
outrage was offered him every hour, and 
new torments were till in ſtore; but 


one of his guaids taking pity of his great 


age and ſufferings, conveyed to him a 
doſe of potion, which put an end to his 
life aud miſery together. 

All heide 


Hadjee. 


being thus deprived of 
who had ute een his 


pilot in all the ſtorms of fate, and gf 
his nephew, the Nabob of Patna, ; 
young man of great abilities, whom he 
intended for his ſucceſſor, after many 
ſtruggles with the Marattas, male peace 
with them, upon the beſt terms he could, 
in the year 1750, and they never mo- 


leſted the province afterwards. 


He was now 73 yoars old, and having 
no ſons of his own, he contidered lim. 
ſelf the father of thoſe of his brother 
One of them, Zainde Hamet 
Caun, the Nabob of Patna, was dead; 


two others were living, Nowagis Mah- 


mud Caun, and Sid Hamet : there were 


alio three ſons of Zaindee Hamet, 


Nowagis he made Nabob of Dacca, with 


the whole revenne of that rich province; 


and Sid Hamet he made Nabob of Pur. 
hunea, allowing him alſo the whole re. 
venue of the province. Mirza Mah. 
mind, the eldeſt ſon of Zaindee, then a 
lad of 17 years old, he made nominal 
Nabob of Patna, but not thinking it 
prudent to truſt him with the power an- 
nexed to that Nabobſhip, he ſent one 
Joninam a Gentoo, as deputy governor, 
and reſolved to viſit that province once 
a year himſelf. The ſecond fon of Zain- 
dee, called Fazul Cooley Caun, was a- 
dopted by his uncle Nowagis; and 
Merza Mundee, the youngeſt, the Su- 
bah took into his own family. | 
By this delegation of his power, it 


was generally thought he intended 


Nowagis for his ſucceſſor ; but in 1752, 
probably byaſſed by his great affection 
tor Mirza Mahud, the eldeſt ſon of his 
favourite nephew Zaindee, he aſſoclated 
him in the government, declared him 
his ſucceſlor, and procured for him trom 
the court of Dehli, the title of * $ura- 
jah Doula,“ Lamp of Riches, 
Surajah Dowla was a debauched dil- 
ſolute young man, and there were {ome 
ſtruggles between different factions on 
this occaſion, but Nowagis and Sid Ha- 
met both died a natural death, within 
a month of each other in 1756, and il 
the lame year alſo died the old Subai 
Ailyvherde, having firſt given Souraja 
Dowla the keys of his treaſure, {wo 


him upon the Alcoran never more {9 
drink 


* 


drink any intoxicating liquor, and de- 
clared his deſire that he ſhould ſucceed 
him; ſo that having no competitor - 
cept a ſon of Sid Hamet, the late Na- 


bob of Purbunea, who took arms in that 


province, he found himſelf ſoon in the 
quiet poſſeſſion of the Subahſhip, with a 
numerous army, and a full treaſury. 
Though he religiouſly kept the oath 
he had taken, never mare to touch any 
intoxicating liquor, yet he had already 
ſuffered irreparably by drinking to ex- 
ceſs : his imagination was always diſ- 
turbed, he was by ſudden fits frantic 
with rage, and extravagant in kindneſs, 
without any reaſonable cauſe either for 
anger Or love, His temper was violent, 


duct was naturally of the ſame kind; 
of which his attack upon Caicutta was 
a remarkable in{tance. | 

He was in full march from Muxada- 
vad, againſt the Nabob of Purhunea, 
when, from ſome ſudden and unac- 
countable caprice *, he returned to the 
city, and publickiy declared his inten- 
tion to extirpate the Engliſh, 


the Engliſh factory at Caſhnbuzar, and 
ſummoned the governor Mr. Watts to 
ſurrender, ſending him, at the ſame 


u- | time, an aromatic leaf called Beetle, as 
Mr. Watts 


a token of perional jatety. 
ſurrendered immediately, knowing re- 


ed ſiſtance would be in vain, but was, con- 
525 trary to the Subah's promile, immedi— 
100 Kelty clapt up in priſon, after being com- 
Ws pelled to ſign the following articles: 
id WW That we ſhould demoliſh all our 
him new ſortificatiuns. 
rom 2. Give no protection to his ſubjects. 
ura- 3. Make good all the damage the go- 
vernor had ſuffered hy the abule ot the 
dil. pnvilege granted to us, of giving patics 
(ome lice of all government duty for the com- 
18 on pany 's trade, 
Ha- Having ordered the gates of this fac- 
ithin tory to be ſealed, he marched to Cal- 
nd in 8 and thinking no more of arti- 
bah Ces, ſeemed reſolved upon our deſtruc- 
wajak tion, Jagutſeat, the banker, had hi— 


ther to always acted as mediator between 
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capricious, and unſteady, and his con- 


He encamped without delay before | 
adavad, 
mighty conqueror; and that he might 
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the government and the Europeans, bat 
that nothing might now be urged in 
their tavour, the Subah exaQed an oath 
trom Jagatſeat, that he would not offer 
any argument to divert him from his 


purpole, in which he was flattered by | 


the greedy minions that ſurrounded him, 


who were all eager for their thare of the 
expected plunder. 


The garriſon being ſhamefully 45. 
ſerted by D-e the governor, with 
great part of the garriſon, the bravery 


of the remaining tew, who were faith- 


ful to their truſt, ſoon became ineffec- 


tual, and a flag of true being hung cut, 


the enemy, inſtead of treating inameili- 
ately, ſcaled the walls, and kiticd atl 
that made any reſiſtance. Wy 

As ſoon as the Souba entered the fort, 
he ordered all the Engliſh into Tv Res 
ment, and they were forced into the 
priſon called the Black Hole, where 


molt of the young gentlemen in the 


company's ſervice, and many of the 
principal inhabitants miſerably periſh'd. 
The Subah having given up the town 
to plunder, and reſerved the effects of 
the fort for himſelt, returned to Mux- 
where he was received as a 


appear in the ſame light at the court of 
Dchli, he wrote word that he had de- 
ſtroyed an army of 10,009 infidels, and 
taken 400 pieces of brats cannon, and 


an immenſe quantity of warlike (ores. 


The court of Dehli beheving this ae— 


chunt, confirmed him in the Subahſlüp, 


and having ſoon after defeated his on- 


ly competitor, who was flain in the 


conteſt, he polictied his dominions in 
pertect (ecurity, but he governed in 


ſuch a manner as to be univer mal, hat- 


ed and teared, 


In the mean time, the wretched re- 
mains of our unto;tunate colony, lay on 
board a few defenceleſs ihips at Fiilta, 
about 20 miles below Calcutta, deſti- 
tute of all neceſſaries except what they 
received from the huinanity of the 
French and Dutch. 

Aiter ſome months they receiver a 
reinforcemtent ot 240 men from Fort 


E e 2 


Genges 


He had received ſeveral inſults from I>—e the govern , 
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George, under the command of major 
Kilpatrick, with meney and warlike 
k ſtores ; but they were not yet in a con- 
dition to attempt any thing againit the 
, | Nabob, and tte fickiy ſeaſon coming done to the Engliſh company, if he did 
on, the greater part ot them were ſwept not make them ample ſatisfaction. 
1 away. The French, at this time, had a ſet. 
4 In the December of the ſawe year, tlement called Chandernagore, garriſon. 
il admiral Watſon joined them, with three ed with 500 Europeans; it was greatly 
'4 men of war of the line, two frigates, our interelt to prevent their joining the 
and two Indiamen, having on board Subah againſt us, and it was equally | 
600 Europeans, and a thouſand ſea- their intereſt, that we ſhould not on 
po,s, under the command of lieut. col. any future occaſion join the Subah a. 
Robert Clive, a gentleman who had gainſt them: a treaty was therefore 
eminently diſtinguiſned himſelf on the ſet on foot for ef! abliſhing ſuch a neu- 
coaſt of Coromandel, where, by aſeries trality ; but, in the mean time, a party 
of glorious lucceſſes againſt ſuperior of our troops, under major Kilpatrick, 
numbers of the French, he had reſtor- aſſiſted by the Bridgewater and ſome 
ed the afta:rs of England when they boats, aflaulted and took the city of 
were thought deſperate : he had alſv Houghly, notwichſtanding the enemy 
ſucceſsfully commanded the land forces had no leſs that 6,000 men in the fort, 
_ againſt Angria,andwas therefore thought and the camp adiacent. The fort and 
the properelt perſon to be joined with city were both plundered, and many 
Mr. Watſon, an oflicer of great bra- magnificent houſes deſtroyed ; the city 
very and publick ſpirit, in this expedi- would have ſuffered much more, but, 
tion, to retrieve our affairs at Bengal. our people were obliged to abandon it, 
This force was ſoon followed by the as the Subah was now approaching to 
Cumberland and another Indiaman,with give us battle. 
100 more Europeans, and 400 more ſea- Our troops, conſiſting of 400 bat. 
poys, ſo that the whole number of Eu- tallion, 120 train, and 1400 ſeapoys, 
ropeans, beſides the tew that remained encamped about two miles from Cal. 
at Fufta, was 700; and of the ſeapoys cutta, and the Subah, after amuſing us 
1, 400; but from theſe there were liitle with pretences to treat, poſted himſelt 
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er 'of the-king? s invincible ſhips, and 
himſelf, a ſoldier, whoſe conqueſts in 
Decan might have reached his ears, were 
come to revenge the injuries he had 
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hopes of ſucceis, except in the uncom- 
mon ſpirit' and abilities of their com- 
manders. 
On the 29th of Prone the ſhips 
ſtood up the. river, and the troops un- 
der colonel Clive being landed, they 
took a ftrong tort called Budje Buodjee, 
and deicated Monichund the Subah's 
governor of Calcutta, with 3000 men. 
On the zd of Jan. the troops re im- 
barked, and, on the 3d, landed again 
in fight of Calcutta, which the enemy 


abandoned almoſt as ſoon as our ſhips 


came a- breaſt. The conduct of poli- 
tical affairs was now left wholly to the 
colonel and a ſelect committee, and the 
committee left the correſpondence with 
the Subah wholly to the colonel, who 
had already acquainted the Subah by 
tener, that admiral Wation, command- 


between our army and the town, bay. 
ing under his command 18,000 horle, 
and 69,000 foot, with 40 pieces of hea- 
vy cannon. Colonel Clive, finding that 
the perſon he ſent to treat with the 
Subah was trifled with, and that he 
mitt ſoon want proviſions, determined, 


notwithſtanding the odds, to attack the 


Subah the next morning: having form- 
ed this reſolution, he received a rein. 
forcement of 600 ſailors from the {qua 
dron, and about 3 in the morning be 
marched with a deſign to nail up their 
cannon, and puſh at their head-guir- 


ters; he ſucceeded fo far as to come 


upon them before they had the leat 
knowledge of his march, but a thick 
fog coming on juit when day appear 
of. he could not improve this advan- 


tage, and finding hunſelt — to 
tlel 
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their artillery, and at a great diſ- 
tance from the head quarters when the 
tog cleared between 7 and 8, he retreat- 
ed towards Calcutta. 

The enemy purſued, and in the run- 
ving fight loſt about 700 men, the colonel 
yr on his ſide about 220. 

The Subah was ſo terrified at the dar- 


ing attempt of our troops, that he con- 


tinued under arms all the next night; 


and the next day being deſirous to e- 


new the treaty in good earneſt, the tol- 
lowing articles were agreed to: 


That, from this time, there ſhould. 


be perpetual friendſhip between tHe Su- 


bah and the Engliſh, 
That all the company's e mo- 


ney, goods, or effects ſeized by the Su- 


bah, ſhould be returned; and that we 


ſhould fortify Calcutta as we pleaſed. 
That all our privileges ſhould be con- 
firmed. 


And that we might coin ſiccas both 


of ſilver and gold, which ſhonld be 


current in the country, 
After this treaty was concluded, the 
Subah returned to his capital; and, in 


the mean time, our people received 
certain advices of a war with France, 
which at length finally broke off the 
treaty for a neutrality, which had hi- 
therto continued on foot. 

[Zo be continued.) 
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From the THEATRICAL . 
Arthur werſus Derrick. A theatrical 


Coe. 


| R. Derrick, or 11 5 Derrick, 
Eſq; (give him which appella- 


tion you think proper) having brought 
Miſs Catley from Covent Garden The- 
atre to ſing at a concert for his benefit, 


the was ſo well received by the compa- 


ny, that ſhe ventured upon a night for 
herſelf, and accordingly ſtuck up the 
neceſſary intimations on the occaſion. — 
Saturday was the day the choſe, as the 
ſelf named mafler of the ceremonies de- 
clared, for her a;ght, but to the great, 


the wonderful, tue inexpreliible alto - 
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niſhment of the public, ſhe was obliged 
to add the following Nota Bene to her 
bills the evening before; in the drawing 


up of which, the accurate Mr. Derrick 
made no little diſplay of thoſe extraor- 


dinary abilities which have long render- 


ed him uch an ornament to the Repub- 
lic of Letters. 


N. B. ay Mr. Arthur, when very 55. 
lately [to be ſure no man living is s 
polite as the maſter of the ceremonies] 
applied to by the maſter of the cere- 
monies to ſpare a tew of the band of 
muſic, which are abſolutely neceſſary 
for the concert, in the moſt in/olent_ 
manner refuſed it ; which has laid 
Miſs Catley, under the diſagreeable 
neceſſity of changing her hour: ſhe 
hopes, however, for the encourage- 
ment of the nobility and gentry, as 
ſhe is a ſtranger here, notwithſtand- 
Ing this unprecedented and very in- 
cons treatment.“ 7 


The whole affair was now out ; the 
had advertis'd a concert without having 
any muſic to play, and was in a violent 


paſſion, prezty creter / with the unfor- 


tunate 'manager of the Theatre, be- 
cauſe he wou'd'nt ſpare his band to o- 
blige her, and prejudice himſelf.— Mr. 
Arthur thinking the advertiſement in 
relation to him, was not only very un- 
reaſonable, but very impertinent alſo, 
printed an account of the polite appli- 


cation which was made to him by the 


polite Mr. Derrick, together with his 
own anſwer, at the bottom of the Play 
Bill, which I here ſend you ſor the en- 
tertainment ol your readers. 


Enter Derrick and Arthur, behind tle 
Scenes, in à Wark corner, on 4 uri 
(lay Night. 

& Derrick. Mr. Ai: 1 muſt have 
ny mulic on Saturday night, for Mis 
Catley's benefit; they ſhall come back 
by half an hour after eight, tune enough 
for your Pantomime. 

« Arthur. You have a EE vY Sir, 
to command your mulic to attend you 
Whenever you pleaſe, —But if you mean 

| the 


the people that belong to me, I can- 
not comply with it. 
« Derrick. Sir, I muſt have em. 
„Arthur. Tis a very unreaſonable 
requeſt, that I ſhould turnith you with 
hands to make head againſt my own in- 
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tereſt, Saturday night is of the great- 


eſt conſequence to the Theatre, and 'tis 
ſomething unkind to ſet up Mils Cat- 


ley's benefit againſt that night, and ſeems 


deſigned to prejudice me. | 
„% Derrick. I can't help it. I muſt 
have em. | 


Arthur. Mr. Derrick, I would not 


play on Wedneſday night, becauſe 
_ *twas your's; and in complaiſance to 


you, that you might have the aſſiſtance 
of the band. 

«© Derrick. 'T was more than 1 re- 
queſted. 
„ Arthur. Not the leſs civil of me 
to permit. | 

&« Derrick, I will have em. 


_ 


& Arthur. J deſire no tavour from 


1 0 55 
[ Exit Derrick. ] 

« This I aver to be the fact; there- 
fore who was 2»/o/:at in this diſpute, 
and who has cauſe to complain, I ſub- 
mit to ſuch of the Nobility and Gentry 
that have leiſure and curioſity to attend 


the diſputes of zwo fuch inſignificant 


Beings. 
J. ARTHUR.” 


The publication of this little d jalogue, 


effectually anſwered Mr. Arthur's pur- 
pole, every impartial and ſenſible perſon 
eommended him, and joined in a very 


hearty laugh againſt the maſter of the 


ce emonies. 


+! See e e 


From the Court Mac A z1 K E. 


A Chrenolegical Hiſtory of the pr ancipal 
avents of the late War, from its com- 
mencement to the proclaiming of Peace. 

MDCC LV. 
April 2. Commodore James took the 
fort of Severndroog of 54 guns, fort 
Goa of 40 guns, and two leſs forts of 20 


guns each, belonging to Angria, ang 
delivered them up to the Marattas, ace 
cording to treaty. 


9. Bancote, the moſt nor. 


thern port of conſequence in Angria's 


dominions, ſurrendered to the above 
commodore, and, with the full conlent 
of the Marattas, kept by the Faſt-In. 
dia company; it is now called fort 
Victoria. 

June 8. The Alcide of 64 guns, and 
430 men; and the Lys, pierced for by 
guns, but mounting only 22, with eight 
companies of land forces on board, 
were taken 25 leagues off Newfound. 
land, N. E. of Cape Race, by the 
e - and Defiance, belonging to 
vice-admiral Boſcawen's ſquadron. 

—— 16, Fort Beau- ſejour, on 
the iſthmus of Chignecto, ſurrendered 
to Iieut. col. Monckton. 

July 9. General Braddock was "hs 


feated trom an ambuſcade of French 


and Indians, within ten miles of fort 
Duqueſne; with the loſs of bis own 


lite, and near one thouſand men killed 
and wounded. | 


Sept. 3. Colonel Johnſon obtained a 


victory over the French regulars. Ca- 


nadians and indians, commanded by 
the baron de Dieſkau. The colonel 


for this acceptable ſervice was created 


a baronet, and received a pecuniary re- 

ward from the Britiſh parliament. 
Nov. 11. The Orford of 70 guns, 

took the Eſperance of 74 guns, but 


mounting only 24. This ſhip was at- 


terwards obliged to be ſunk, 
The parliament granted for the ſer- 


vice of this year 17555 4,520,327 |. 
12 8. 8 d. 


M DCC LVI. | 
Fan. 16. The kings of Great Bii- 


tain and Pruſſia ſigned a treaty for 


keeping all toreign troops out of the 


empire. 


Feb. 15. Rear-admiral Watſon re- 
duced 2 Gern the capital of An- 
gria's dominions. 

March 11. The Warwick of (0 
guns was taken by the chevalier Au- 
bigny. 

— T he Sieur de Lery toox 

tort 


. 


fort Bull by aſſault, a conſiderable diſ- 


- tance from Oſwego. 


May 1. A Treaty of reciprocal gua- 
ranty was ſigred between the king of 
France and the empreſs- queen. 

Great Britain declared 
war againſt France. | 

—— 20. A {ea engagement in the 


— 17. 


Mediterranean, between admiral Byng, 


rear-admiral Weſt, and Galiſſionere, to 


the diſgrace of Byng ; for which he 


was afterward ſhot. 


—— 25. The States-general deter- 


mined on a neutrality between N 


Britain and France. 


June 4. The ſubah, or viceroy of 


Bengal, treacherouſly obliged the fac- 
| tory of Coſſimbuzar to ſurrender. 


9. France declared war againſt 
Great Britain. 


— 


of 50 1 578 men, with ammuniti- 


on, &c. for Louisburgh. 


20. The ſubah of Bengal took 


fort William, or Calcutta; when 146 


perſons were thruſt into a cloſe room, 
called the black-hole priſon, of a cube 
of 18 feet. Between eight in the even- 
ing, and a quarter after fix the next 
morning, 123 perſons were miſerably 
ſuffocated. 
— 29. 
the French, 
Aug. 14. The French took fort Oſ- 


Minorca ſurrendered to 


wego, on the lake Ontario. 


OX. 1. The baitle of Lowoſchitz 


between the king of Pruſſia and mar- 


ſhal Brown ; both parties claimed the 
victory, and ſung Te Deum. | 
—— 16, Sixteen thouſand Saxon 


troops, being encloſed on every ſide, 


ſurrendered priſoners of war to the 


Pruſlians. 


Nov. 22. The Concord of 3o guns, 
Was loſt on ſome rocks. 


Dec. zo. Col. Clive, aſſiſted by 


admiral Watſon, took fort Buſhudgia. 


The parliament granted for the ſup- | 


plies of this year 1756, 7,915,4301. 
48. 6 d. 3 
M DCC LVII. 
Jan, 1, 2, Calcutta was retaken 


by part ot adinira! Wation's tlect 


The Litchfield and Nor- 
wich man of war took the Arc-enciel 


— 
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—— 5. The populous town of 
Hughley was taken and burnt by capt. 
Smith. 

Jan. The Terrible Privateer, capt. 
Death, after an obſtinate engagement 
of ſeven hours, in which the brave cap 
tain was killed, was taken by the Ven- 
geance privateer, &c. : 

Jan. The Pondicherry 1eme; | 
of 1000 tons, valued at 160,000 J. was 
taken by the Dover of 40 guns, capt. 
Hull. | 

Jan. The Greenwich af 50 guns, 
was taken by a French ſquadron. 

Feb. 5. Col. Clive deteated the army 


of the Nabob. 


March 23. Admiral Watſon and 
col. Clive reduced Chandenagore, the 
rn of the French lettlements! in Ben- 
gal 

April 21. The * Bevern defeat- 
ed count Konigſegg at Reichenberg in 
Bohemia; the lols of the e 


was conſiderable. 


May 6. The king of Pruſſia gain- 
ed an important victory over the Auf- 
trians, commanded by prince Charles 


of Lorrain and mar nal ant near 
Prague. 


23 and 24. The Auſtrian ar- 
my beſieged i in Prague made a ſally in 
the night, but were repulſed with the 
lots of 1000 men killed and wound- 
ed. 

May. The America of 600 tons, 
valued at 30,005 |, was taken by the 
Squir. el, and brought into Yarmouth. 
The superb, and the Renchen, 
two rich prizes, were taken by the do- 
merlet and Rocheſter. 

Ma,. The Aquilon man of war was 
drove on ſhore, and deſtroyed by the 
Antelope near La Hogue bay. 

The Merlin tloop of war was 
taken by the Machault privatcer, aud 


_ carried into Breit. 


June 14. The French took Bielficld | 
in Weſtphalia. 
18. The king of Pruſſia with 
22,000 men, attacked muthal Daun 
at the head of 69,009, and lutfered a 
conſiderable lots, 

— 19 SY, Clive 


took the town 
and 
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and fort of Cutwa; near the iſland 
of Caſſimbuzar. 

e >. 

ed the nabob, or ſubah, of Bengal in 
the plain of Plailly. 

— 26, Vizagapatam ſurrendered 

to M. de Bully. 
—2 27, 28. Count Colloredo, mi- 
niniſter plenipotentiary from the em- 
preſs queen, deſired paſſports to quit the 
kingdom. 

June The Borrine, of 14 guns, with 
ftores for Canada, was taken and 
brought into Portſmouth by captain 
Rowley in tlie Harwich. 

——— The duc d' Aquitaine Eaſt - 
Indiaman was taken by the Eagle and 


_ Medway. 


Fuly 1. The prince of Conti In- 
diaman was taken by five privateers. 
3- Embden ſurrendered to the 
marquis d' Auvet. 
5. Memel ſurrendered to the 


Ruſſians. 


— 16. Gottingen furrendered to 


the marquis d Armentierres. 

—— 19 and 20. Oſtend and New- 
port admitted French garriſons. 

Fuly. Gabel was taken by the Auſ- 


| trians. 


—— 23. 8 in Upper Sileſia, 
ſurrendered to the Auſtrians. 

July 26, Marſhal d'Etrees attacked 
the duke of Cumberland near Haſten- 
beck, and obliged him to retreat to Ha- 
melen. 
— 28. Hamelen ſurrendered to 

the French. Hanover being no longer 
covered, the regency ſent deputies to 
the French army to treat about the con- 
tributions, 

Aug. 9. The marquis de Montcalm 
took fort William Henry. | 
The French took poſſeſſion of 
Brunſwick and Woltenbuttle. 


Hanoverian camp at Verden. 


— 23, Gueldres capitulated to 
the French, 


— 30. 


Marſhal Lebwald, with 
leſs than zo, ooo men, attacked $0,080 
Kuthans under marthal Apraxin, near 
Norkitten in Pruſſia: 
{oine claim to victory. 


both Parties had 


Col. Clive totally defsat- 


23. The French entered the 


emu ſelected. 


The Merlin ſloop of war Way 
retaken from the French. 

Sept. The Swedes invaded Pruſſian 
Pomerania. 


The French took poſſeſſion of 


Bremen. 
Sept. 6. General Haddick took Baut. | 
Zen. 


. The convention of Cloſter-Se. 
ven ligned. 


— 13. The Ruſſian army retreated 
out of Pruſſia. | 

— 23. Capt. How in the Magnani. 
me, &c. Greaves in the Nane took 
the fort of Aix. 

— 24 and 25. Vice-admiral Hol. 
bourne's fleet ſuffered greatly by a ſtorm 


ten ſhips of the line were diſmaſted; and 


the Tilbury of 60 guns drove on the 
rocks off cape Foucett, and was lol, 
and moſt of the crew. 

e 26, The prince of Beyern aban- 
doned Lignitz, in Sileſia, to the Aultri- 


ans, 


O#. 16. Queen Haddick entered the 
ſuburbs of Berlin, and levied a contri- 


bution of 200, ooo crowns upon that 


city. 

Nov. 5. The battle of Rosbach; in 
which the king of Pruſſia, with 20,000 
men, entirely defeated 50,000 French 
and Imperialiits, under the princes Sou- 
biſe and Saxe · Hildbergbauſen. 

— 12. The Auſtrians took Schweid- 
nitz — The garriſon ſoon after hearing 
of the king's victory at Roſbach, fell 
upon their eſcorte, defeated it, and at- 
terwards joined his Pruſſian majeſty, 

— 22, The Hermione frigate taken 


by the Unicorn. 


— 22, Prince Charles of Lorrain and 
Daun torced the intrenchments of the 
prince of Bevern, near Breflaw. Two 
days after the latter was taken priſoner 
by the Auſtrians, as he was reconnot- 
tring the poſition of their army. 

— 25. The city of Breſlau pope: 
lated to the Auſtrians, 

Dec. 4. Mr. Pitt was appointed fe. 
cretary ot ſtate. 

— 5. The king of Pruſſia gained a 


very great victory over prince Charles 


and Daun, near the village 9 ener 
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— 20, Breſtau ſurrendercd to the 

king of Pruſſia. 

| — 29. Lignitz ſurrendered to the 
king of Pruſſia. 


| | allies. 
| —29.T be Swedes i in Demmin ca- 


1 


+; 


E hal Lehwald. 


: | of Jargendorf, Troppau, and TN 
in Upper Sileſia. | 

| | Supgies granted by parliament for 
b 1 1757, 8,330, 906 J. 48. 6d. 3; 
| M DCC LVIIL. 


A 
E 


a fort in Grand Ance bay. 
1 — 22. The Ruſſians took poſſeſſion 
© of Koningſberg. 
1 Feb. 18. 
| lodged the Pruſſians from Treppen, in 
Upper Sileſia. 
— 20. The caſtle of os 
| ſurrendered to the Hanoverians. 
— 23. The French evacuated the 
city of Bremen. 
| The ſame day the hereditary prince 


R 


of Brunſwick took the town of Hoya 


| upon the Weſer. | 
226. The French garriſon quitted 
Zell. 
| — 28. The French evacuated Ha- 
| nover. 


—— 23, 29. The R a 


French man of war of 80 guns, was 


taken. 


j March Minden ſurrendered to te: 


Hanoverians. 

— 13. The Swediſh garriſon in the 
fort of Pennamunde, on the iſle of Ute- 
dom, ſurrendered. 

; — 19, 20. The French and Auſtri- 
zus, on the approach of commodore 
Holmes, evacuated Embden. 

. 0 — 20. The French evacuated Mun- 

den. 

= — 21, The French evacuated Caſſel, 

March The Pacifique, ot Nantz, a 


: ich prize, was taken bz / the Windior, 
Vor. II. 


2 

N 

87 
5 
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— 29. Harbourg capitulated to the | 


Anclam bated by the 
ode and taken poſſeſſion of by _ 


» ThePruſſian general Werner, be- 
ſore the end of this year, took poſſeſſion 


Jan. 17, 18. Capt. T yrrel deſtroyed 


The marquis de ville dif | 


captain Faulkner, and brought into 


Plymouth. 


— The French 8 Munſter, 
Paderborn, and Lipſtadt. | 

April 5, His majeſty ordered Mr. Pat 
to reſign. 

— Ihe caſtle of Vechte, in which 
were ſeven companies, ſurrendered to 
an Hanoverian captain and 150 men. 
The Mount Martin Eaſt. India- 


man was taken by the Dublin, captain 


Rodney. | 
— 16, Schweidnitz ſurrendered to 
the king of Pruſſia. 

— 29. A ſmart ſea engagement be- 
tween admiral Pocock and M. D'Ache 
7 leagues W. by N. of Alamparvy. 

— 29. The Raiſonable, a French 
ſhip of war, taken by the Dorſetſhire. 

May 1. Fort Lewis, upon the river 


Senegal, capitulated to the Engliſh. 


— 3. Cuddalore, or Gordelour, ſur- 


rendered to lieutenant general Lally. 


_— . The Engliſh made an unſuc- 
ceſsful attack upon the French ſettle- 


mant at Goree, 


e 30 and 31. The allied 2 army took 


| Kaiſerworth i in the night. 


June 2. The allied army paſſed the 
Rhine and took Cleves. 

— 2. The Engliſh garriſon of fort 
St. David made pritoners of war by the 
French. — Dovecotah, a fort about 11 
leagues from St. Davids, was evacuated 
by orders from Madrals. 

— 9. The duke of Marlborough de- 
ſtroyed ſeveral ſhips of war and 0 mer- 
chant ſhips at St. Maloe. 

— 23. Prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wick gained a victory over the prince de 
Clermont near Crevelt. 

2 25, The French abandoned Nuys, 

— 29. The king reſtored Mr. Pitt 


to his office., 


July The king of PrufN a was ob- 
liged to raiſe the ſiege of Olmutz. 

— 7, Duſſeldorf capitulatedt + to the 
alles. 

— 8. General Abercrombie attack- 
ed the Marquis de Montcaim, ftrongly 
encamped near 'Ticondegora, but was 
—— defeated. 

— 23. The duke de Broglio defeat- 

| Ft ed 


ed the prince of Iſenbourg, near San- 
derhauſen, after an obſtinate engage- 
ment of ſix hours; the force of the for- 
mer was greatly ſuperior. 


— 26. Louiſbourg ſurrendered to 


admiral Boſcawen and general Amherſt. 

' — 27. The Pruſſian garriſon in the 
fort of Pennamunde ſurrendered to the 
Swedes. 


— The French took. poſſeſſion of 


Gottingen. 


Aug. 3. Admiral Pocock had a ſe - 


cond engagement with M. d' Aché; 
the French kept a running fight from 
bone o'clock till near three, and then 
made what ſail they could away. 
225. M. de Chevert with a vaſt ſu- 


perior force defeated Gen. Imhorf, at 


Meer near Rees. 

2 8. Cherburg ſurrendered at ait. 
cretion to lieutenant general * and 
commodore How. 


— 9. The Hanoverians 0 | 


Duſſeldorp. 


— 9. The Indian diſciplined ſoldi- 


ers, inhabitants of the woods, ſallied 


out upon general Lally with ſo much 


acceſs, that Lally abandoned the ſiege 
of Tanjore, and retreated to Carical. 
e 23. The Ruſhans raiſed the ſiege 
of Cuſtrin. 
2235. The king of Pruſſia defeated 
the Ruſſian general count Fermor, at 
Zorndorf. ; 

— 27. Lieutenant colonel Bradſtreet 
took fort Frontenac. 

Sept. 6. The Pruffian deres of the 
ora of Jonenſtein capitulated to the 
prince of Deux-Ponts. | 
| General Retzow diflodged the 


Auſtrian general Laudohn from Fiſt- | 


duch. 

— 14. Major Grant was defeated at 
Fort du Queſne by the garriſon that 
ſallied out upon him. 

_ — 21, The Ruſſians evacuated Land- 
ſberg. 
— 28. Major general Wedel drove 
the Swedes out of Fehrbellin. 

Ocrob. 10. The prince of Soubiſe de- 
feated general Oberg at Luttenberg. 

— 14. Marſhal Daun ſurpriſed the 
King 6: Pruſſia in his camp near Hoch- 
Kirchen, which was pillaged. 
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— 29. Major Heydon governor of 
Colberg, obliged the Ruffian general 
Palmbach to raiſe the ſiege of that place, 

Now. 5 and 6. Gen. Harſch haſtily 
raiſed the ſiege of Neiſs on the approach 


of the king of Pruſſia, 


— 8. Marſhal Daun appeared 


before Dreſden. 


2 9 and 10. The Auſtrians retired 
from Coſel, which they had blockaded 
for 4 months. 
212. Gen. Wedel obliged the Au. 
ftrian general Haddick to abandon hi; 


deſign upon Torgau. 


14. Major general Malachowſki and 
col. de Hordt attacked and put the 
Auſtrians to flight under general Had. 
dick, near Eulenberg. Afterwards the 


Auftrians raiſed the blockade of Leip- 


ſick, and retired to Freyberg; of which 


the Pruſſians ſoon after took poſſeſſion. 


| —.16, On the king of Pruſſia's ar. 
rival at Lauban, marſhal Daun raiſed 


the ſiege of Dreſden. 


— 22, 23. The French evacuate 


Munden and Caſſel. 


— 24, The French burnt and 2. 
bandoned Fort du Queſne, of which 
brigadier general Forbes took poſſeſſon, 


and named it Pittſburg. 


Dec. 1. The marquis de Caftries tock 


St. Gour and Rhindfels. 


— 7. Colonel Forde defeated the 


French army in Golconda. 


— 8. Captain Knox took poſſeſſion 
of fort Rajamundry ; the barrier and 


key to Viragapatam country. 


— 29. The iſland of Goree ſurren- 
dered to commodore Keppel. 

Supplies granted by parliament for 
thus year 1758, 10,475,007 l. 1d. 


M DCC LIX. 


Fan, 1. General Dohna took Dam - 
garten for the king of Pruſſia; five days 
after he repoſſeſſed himſelf of Swedih 


Pomerania, and forced the ſuperior at: 


my of the enemy to retire under the 


cannan of Stralſund. 


— 2. Prince Soubiſe ſeized upon 


Frankfort. 


— 4. The Onnen 2a rich Eal⸗ 


Indiaman, taken by two French men of 


war — cape Falſo. 
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— 16, Commodore Moore's ſqua- 


dron deſtroyed the batteries, and drove 


the French from their intrenchments at 
Point des Negres on the iſland of Mar- 
tinico, and the ſame night landed the 
troops ; but were 9 to remnbark 
the next night. 


— 17. The Swediſh garriſon of Dem- ; 


min capitulated. 
- ew $ Ys $4. Commodore Moore filene- 
ed the fort of Baſſeterre on the ifland of 
Guadeloupe, and all the batteries, and 
put all the land forces, under major- 
general Hopſon in poſſeſſion of that fort. 
Feb. 17. The French raiſed the fiege 
of Madraſs, and Lally made a a a 
tate retreat, 
— Captain Knox took Narſipore in 
Golconda. 


— 26. Captain Maclean took the lit- 


tle fort of Concale in Golconda. i 
28. Erfurth capitulated to the 
Pruſſian general Knobloch. 

- General Woperſnow took Poſen, 


and deſtroyed a Ruſſian magazine ot 
flour ſufficient to ſubſiſt 50,000 men for | 


three months, _ 


March 1, 2. The Auſtrians, on the | 
approacli of a body of the allies, aban - 


doned Hirſchfeld, Vocha, and all the 
Keſlian bailiwicks. 

— 4 Captain Maitland made Tra 
ſelf maſter of the caſtle of Surat, by 
compoſition. | 


— 7, Colonel Forde inveſted Maſſu- i 


lipatam, in Golconda. 

— 15, The Pruſſians entered Meck- 
lenbourg Schwerin. 
a — 17, The Imperialiſts took Hirſch- 
ed. 

— 21. The allies difirmed the gar- 
riſon of Fulda. 


Marth 25. The Priiiidng diſlodged 5 


from the port of Grieffenberg. 


—- 26. The Pruſſian general Kno- 


bloch took poſſeſſion of Saalteldt. 
E28. General Linſtaldt drove the 
Auſtrians from Hoff. 
The duke of Holſtein diſ- 
lodged the French from Freyenſtecnau. 


— 31. 


Anil 1. The hereditary prince of 


Brunſwick took the magazines at Mei- 
nungen, and made the garriſon priſons 3. 
— 4. The count de Florentine of 


219 
60 guns was taken by captain alas 
ton of the Achilles, 

— 7, 8. Colonel Forde took Maſſu- 
lipatam, in Golconda, by ſtorm. | 
— 13. Major Brereton took Con- 


jeveram, in the Eait- Indies. 


— 15. General Hulſen drove the 


Auſtrians out of their entrenc hments at 


the pats of Paſsberg. 
April. General Fouquet took Sac- 


grendorf, Ingerndorf, and Troppau. 
May 1. Guadaloupe capitulated to the 
Engliſh, and on the 26th following the 
iſland of Marigalante allo ſurrendered. 


— 8, Prince Henry of Pruſſia oblig- 


ed genera] Maguire, after a ſharp diſ- 


pute at Aſch, near Hoff, to retire with 
loſs towards Egra. 
— 16, Prince Henry of Pruſſia en- 
tered Bamberg, without oppoſition. 
May. General Knobloch made him- 
ſelf maſter of Cronach. 
| — The Swedes retook Damgarten. 
— 30. The vanguard of the army 
of the empire defeated by the Pruſſians 
near Hoff. 
June 5. The allies took Erbeſeld. 
— 6. Clermont's volunteers took poſt 
at Ziegenhayn, 
General Imhoff cd 


— 8. 


Fi itzlar; and ſoon afterwards the French 


took poſſeſſion of Caſſel, Munden, Got- 
eigen, and Eimbeck. 
June. The French entered Paderborn. 
| — zo. The French took the caſtle 
of Ritberg ; by a coup de main. 
Fuly 6. Rear-admiral Rodney burnt 
at Havre de Grace part of the ſtores of 
the flat-bottom'd boats, overturned and 


damaged many of them, bombarded 


the place fifty two hours, and ſet the 
town ſeveral times on fire. 

— 9. Munden was taken by aflault. 
- 23. General Wedel with an army 
of Ruſſians defeated one of Pruſſians un- 
der general count Solticoff, near Zulicau. 

— 24. The French, on the approach 
of general Amherſt, abandoned their 
lines at Ticondegora. 

— 24. The Engliſh defeated the 
French near Niagara. 

2 25. Sir William Johnſon took pof- 
ſeſſion of fort Niagara. 
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— 25, Munſter furrendered to the 
French. | 

— 28, M, de Schlieffen made him- 
ſelf maſter of Oſnaburgh. 

. 27. The Engliſh landed on the 
iſle of Orleans, in the river St. Lau- 
rence; but retreated on the 3 iſt. 

Aug. 1. The battle of Minden, when 
the French were defeated by the Allies: 
it began at 5 o'clock in the morning, 
and laſted till ten, when the French 


fled in diſorder, with the loſs of 7,000 


men, killed, wounded, and priſoners. 


— 1. The hereditary prince of Brunſ- 
wick defeated the duke of Brilac, 1 


the mountains of Coveldt. 

— 2. Minden ſurrendered to the al- 
hes, at diſcretion, 

— 4. The maquis d Armentieresraiſ- 
ed the blockade of Lipſtadt. 


— 4. Major general Amherſt took 
poſſeſſion of Crown Point; abandoned 


three days before by the French. 
2 5. City of Leipſic ſurrendered to 
the army of the empire. 


— 12, The king of Pruſſia anche! 


the Ruſſians; but in the end was re- 
pulſed witli vaſt loſs. 

eis, 19. Admiral Boſcawen de- 
feated M. de la Clue off cape Lagos, 
burnt and took ſeveral large men of war. 
 — 19. The allies took Caſſel. 


— 21, Wittemberg capitulated to the 


army of the empire, 

— 23. Lieutenant colonel Freytag 
took Ziegenhayn. 

Sept. 4. Dreſden ſurrendered to the 
army of the empire. 
2. General Imhorf raiſed the ſiege 
of Munſter. 

Sept. 8. Battle of Torgau, when the 
army of the empire was entirely routed 
by the Pruſſians under general Wunſch. 


Sept. 10. Vice admiral Pocock, the 


gd time attacked and defeated M. d' 
Ache. 

10. The Swedih fgusdron attack- 
ed 12 Pruſſian veſſels, and took eight 
of them, near the iſle of Uſedom, the 
garriſon of which ſurrendered to them. 
1. The caſtle of Marpurg capi- 
tulated. 

Sept. The Swedes nad themſelves 
maſters of Templin, near Berlin. 


antister of weeds produced thereon; 


—— 13, 
Leipſic. 

— 13. The Britiſh army landed nex 
Quebec; and gained a victory over the 
French, in which the brave general 
Wolfe was killed, and M. le Montcalm, 

— 13. Quebec ſurrendered to vice. 
admiral Saunders and brigadier Townl. 
herd, 

Sept. 26. Major Brereton took TI. 
vatoor in the Eaſt- Indies. 

Oc. 14. M. des Eſars took Com. 
broon, a defenceleſs factory about 1; 
degrees W. of Surat. 

New. 5. The Swedes abandoned An. 
clam, and repaſſed the Peene. 

(To be continued. ) 


General Wunſch retog 
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The Gardeners Kalendar for May. 
Wark to be done in the Kitchen Garden, 


F the weather proves hot and dry 
it retards the growth of eſculent 
plants, particularly beans and peas in 
flower (eſpecially en dry lands) which 
ſuffer greatly, their bloſſoms falling off 


before maturity. But when this month 


happens to be wet, the markets are plen. 
tifully ſtocked. But this does not only 
increaſe the plants, but weeds, whereby 
the labour of a kitchen-garden 1s double 
what is required in a dry ſeaſon ; if the 
young crops are neglected a ſhort time, 


the weeds get the better, and they will 


hardly recover again. Many ſorts of 
weeds perfect their ſeeds in a ſhort time, 
which being ſhed, occaſion a deal of la- 
bour for {everal years to extirpate them. 
Among theſe are ſhepherd's-pouch, 
groundſel, dandelion, fumitary, pim- 


pernel, chickweed, and ſome others. 


And thoſe which do not ſeed ſo early, 
will eſtabliſh themſelves fo as to occaſion 
much labour to get them out; ſo that it 
is the beſt way to clear crops from weeds 
as ſoon as poſſible in the ſpring, The 
ſame caution is neceſſary in dunghills; 
for at this ſeaſon there will be great 
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alſo upon the heaps of compoſt, which, 
if not deſtroyed in time, will ſhed their 
ſeeds, whereby the garden will be plen- 
| tifully ſtocked from the manure carried 
into it. The beginning of this month 
© ſow purſlane in the open ground, and 
EW endive for blanching early, but this is 
= apt to run up for ſeed very ſoon ; con- 
tinue to ſow ſmall ſallet herbs every 
E three or four days in a north border, 
E where they may have little ſun. Sow 
= peas and plant beans for latter crops, 
ona moiſt ſoil, Plant kidney-beans 
for a ſecond crop: the large Dutch, ſort 


and the ſearlet bloſſom beans are the 


. beſt for this ſeaſon; they will continue 


bearing much longer than any other, 
and are better taſted; about the twenty- 


3 third of this month, ſow cauliflowers 
for winter uſe, ſhade the bed with mats 
| every day, and keep the ground moiſt ; 


plants raiſed at this ſeaſon will produce 


© their heads in October, November, and 


in mild ſeaſons til} Chriſtmas, In moiſt 


& weather plant out red and white cab- 
| bages and ſavoys for winter uſe, tranſ- 


plant the firſt ſown celery into drills for 


| blanching. Early crops of ſpinach and 
| radiſhes being ct the ground, weeds 


E ſhould be cleared from the cauliflower, 


and cabbage plants, beans, or any o- 


ther crops, planted on the ſame ground; 


in moiſt weather draw earth about the 
ſtems of the plants; in doing of this, 
great care ſhould be taken not to raiſe 
the earth ſo high about them as to fall 
into the center of the leaves, which 
| will deſtroy the cauliflower plants. 
& Tranſplant radiſhes for ſeed in rows three 
feet diſtance, and two feet aſunder in 
the rows; make choice of ſuch only as 


= have long,” ſtrait, well coloured roots 


and ſmall tops; curious gardeners ne- 
ver ſave ſeeds from ſuch as remain where 
they were ſown, becauſe they cannot 
judge of the length or goodnels of their 
roots. Cucumbers under frames muſt 

be ſhaded with mats in the heat of the 
day; melon plants ſhould be gradually 

| hardened to bear the open air in the day 
| time in warm weather; the greater 
ſhare of air they enioy at this ſeaſon, the 
| better will the fruit ſet; where the earth 


is laid of a proper thickneſs upon the 
dung, the vines will bear the ſun well, 
for it is from the ſhallownels of the earth 
that the vines of cucumbers and melons 
ſhrink in hot weather, and decay much 


ſooner than they would it their roots 


enjoyed a proper depth of ſoil; fo that 
where the beds are but ſhallow in earth, 
the vines will require ſhading in the 


great heat of the day: but the mats 


ſhould not remain on too long; it is 


only the mid-day ſun which can be too 


violent for the plants, and that only in 
hot days. 
raiſed under hand-glaſſes for the ſecond 


crop, ſhould have full liberty to grow, | 
by raiſing the glaſſes upon three forked 


ſticks : this muſt not be done too ſoon 
if the nights are cold; if it ſhould fo 
happen after the plants are laid out, they 


muſt be covered with mats every night 
to prevent their being nipt by the froſt. 
When the melon plants are ſuffered to 
run out from under the glaſſes, the paths 
between the ridges ſhould be filled up _ 
level with the ground on the ridges, and 
trodden down very hard ; this will cauſe 


the fruit to ſet, provided you give the 
plants no water. Early caulifiowers 


' will now begin to appear in the center 


of the plants; they ſhould be looked 
over every day, breaking down, ſome 


of the inner leaves of ſuch as appear 


in flower, to preſerve them white; if 
expoſed to the ſun and air, they will 
change yellow in a ſhort time. Hoe 
winter crops of onions, carrots, leeks, 
parſneps, and beets, to clear them fi or 
weeds; by ſtirring the ground they 
are forwarded in their growth. Tranſ- 
plant Cilifia, cos, imperial, and brown 
Dutch lettuces, into north borders, to 


fucceed thoſe planted the laſt month; 
toward the end of the month ſow cos, 


Cilifia, brown Dutch, and common 
cabbage lettuces, to ſupply the table in 
Auguſt; theſe muſt be ſown in an open 
ſituation. Sow finnochia 1n drills about 


eighteen inches or two feet aſunder, to 


ſucceed that ſown lat month; draw 


the earth up to the plants almoſt full 


grown, to blanch them. This fhould 
have a light rich moiſt ſoil, when ſown 
at 


Such plants as have been 
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at this ſeaſon ; otherwiſe it is apt to run 


to feed, eſpecially if the ſeaſon proves 


Gary. You may yet plant ſlips of ſage, 
rolemary, hyſlop, lavender, marum, 
maſtich, and .other aromatic plants 


| ſhade; and water them until they have 
taken root; but it is better to plant 


them juſt before they ſhoot. Early cab- 
bages now begin to turn their inner 
leaves for cabbaging, which may be 
forwarded by tying their leaves together, 


either with a withy or baſs mat, which 


caules them to whiten within much 
ſooner than they otherwiſe would, 
whereby they have them fit for the mar- 
ket earlier in the ſeaſon. Look over 
artichokes again this month, and pull 
up all plants from the roots, which have 


been produced ſince the old ſtocks were 
ſlipped. Allo cut off all the ſmall arti- 
chokes produced from the ſides of the 


ſtems. Theſe the gardeners term ſuck- 
ers, and they are, by the kitchen gar- 
deners, tied up in bunches, and carried 
to market. They are frequently eaten 
raw with vinegar, ſalt and pepper, and 
are by ſome much eſteemed. Sow 
ſkirrets, ſalſafy, and ſcorzonera, for 


the laſt crop; that ſown early will ſoon 


run to ſeed, eſpecially the ſkirret, which 
ſown too early 1s ſeldom good. Sow 


turneps when there is a proipect of rain 


in a ſhort time; hoe turneps ſown laſt 
month, leaving them eight or ten inch- 
es aſunder, which will be ſufficjent 
for thoſe intended to be drawn very 
young. Toward the latter end of this 
month ſhould be ſown fome broccoli for 
{pilng uſe ; and a latter crop of ſavoys 
to ſucceed thoſe ſown the tormer month, 
theſe will be fit tor uſe after Chriſtmas, 
Sow cucumbers in the open ground to- 


ward the end of the month, to produce 


ſome fruit for pickling ; plant out 
gourds and pompions upon dunghills, 
&c. where they ſhould be allowed a large 
compa(ls to ſpread, otherwiſe their vines 


will intertere and ſpoil each other, The 


ſtalks of onions planted for ſeed, will 
be now grown to their full height : 
therefore provide a parcel of ſtakes, 
which drive into the ground at about 
eight feet diſtance from each other in the 


where they are deſigned to remain: to. 


hedge, or eſpalier, to which the plant 


in a rich ſoil and a warm ſituation, and 


Racdliſhes, ſpinach, ſeveral ſorts of 
coleworts, tragopogon, young onions, 


ges, young carrots from undder walls 


rows; and Jines ſhould be faſtened from 
itake to ſtake on each ſide, to ſupport 
the ſtems of onions. The ſame © 
ſhould be taken of cabbages, Carrot, 
parſneps, ſavoys, broccoli, and lee; 
planted for ſeed, and now run up t 
flower; for when the ſeeds are for 
it will render their heads too heavy to 
be ſupported by their ſtems without heh, 
The tomatos for ſoups, and capſicum 
tor pickling, raiſed upon hot-beg; 
ſhould be. tranſplanted to the place; 


ward the end of the month, if the 
weather proves favourable, the toma- 
tos ſhould be planted near a wall, pale, 


when grown mult be faſtened to ſupport 
them: the capſicums ſhould be planted 


in dry weather they muſt be frequently 
watered to have plenty of pods, _ 
Products of the Kitchen-Garaen, 


cabbage lettuce, ſorrel, mint, balm, 
winter ſavory, borage, bugloſs, ſpring 


ſives, aſparagus, peas, beans, early 
artichokes, cauliflowers, early cabba- 


or hedges, cucumbers, melons, pur- 


ſlane, and kidney-beans on hot-heds, | 


muſhrooms, pariley, coriander, cher. 
vil, creſſes, turneps, muſtard, and fmall 
ſalleting, early turneps, burnet, tarra- 
gon, with other ſpring herbs. | 
Work to be done in the Fruit-Garden, 


The beginning of this month lock 


over wall and eſpalier trees, take of 
torerighk ſhoots, and ſuch as are luxu- 
riant or ill placed; train kindly branches 
regularly to the wall or eſpalier, which 
will prevent your trees froin growing 
into contyſion, and ſtrengthen the frut 
branches; alſo admit the ſun and air 
to the fruit, which are often obſtructed 
by the luxuriant growth of the branches, 
to the great prejudice of the frut 
Where apricots and peaches are i 
thick they ſhould be thinned the beg!l- 
ning of this month, never leaving ts 
or more fruit together; this will mai? 
thoſe which are left on much larger and 
| 0 0 wins 


hetter favoured, and render the trees 
ſtronger for ſucceeding years. The 
\iſtance which ſhauld be allowed to all 
ſorts of fruits mult be proportionable to 
| their uſual ſizes ; for inſtance, the mid- 
| dling or ſmall peaches and nectarines 
fire or fix inches aſunder is ſufficient, 
but for the large ſorts eight inches is 
fall near enough. This muſt be pro- 


and the branches on which they grow. 
E Peaches and nectarines, whoſe fruits are 
I only produced on the ſhoots of the for- 
mer year, ſhould not have more than 
© two or three fruit left upon a branch 
where it is ſtrong, and but one on thoſe 
which are very weak. Look caretully 
over your vines, and ſtop ſuch ſhoots 
as have fruit on them at the ſecond or 
third joint beyond the fruit, and train 
the branches cloſe to the wall in a 
regular order; ſuch ſhoots as are de- 
deſigned for bearing the ſucceeding year, 


of the next month, or the beginnipg of 


lower buds puth out weak ſhoots, which 
is a prejudice to them. 


where they are produced. If this be 


ſity for diveſting the ſhoots of their leaves 
to let the air and ſun to the fruit. In 
moiſt weather look carefully after ſnails, 
eſpecially in the evenings and mornings, 
or after warm ſhowers. If the ſeaſon 
ſhould prove dry, forget not to refreſh 
all trees lately planted with water; ſprin- 
kle the water over all their branches, 
which will be of great ſervice : theſe wa- 
terings ſhould. be always performed in 


the evening. Keep the borders about 


fruit trees clear from weeds, and all 
ſtrong-growing plants, which will ex- 
hauſt the goodneſs of the ſoil, to the 
great prejudice of your trees. About 
the middle of this month look over your 
vineyard grapes, taking off all dangling 
ſhoots, and ſtop thoſe which have fruit 
upon them, which muſt now be faſtened 
to the flakes, to prevent their being 
broken by winds ; theſhoots for the next 
year's bearing mult be trained upright 
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;oned to the ſtrength of the trees, 


ſhould not be ſtopped until the latter end 
July; for when ſtopped too ſoon, the 


Rub off all 
weak trailing branches cloſe to the places 


obſerved, there will never be any neceſ- 


day. 
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to the ſtakes, and not ſtopped until rhe 
end of next month. Obſerve to keep the 
ground in the vineyard very clear from 
weeds, and ſuffer no ſorts of plants 
whatever to grow between the rows of 
vines. Vines, and other fruit trees a- 
gainſt hot walls, ſhould have a large 
ſhare of air, whenever the weather will 
permit, otherwiſe their ſhoots will be 
drawn too weak, and the trees rendered 
ſhort in their duration: apricocks, cher. 
ri's, and other ſtone fruit trees againſt 
theſe walls, ſhould be frequently water- 
ed. Toward the latter end ot this month 
break off the clay trom trees gratted in 


the ſpring, and looſen their bandage. 
Fruits in prime, or yet lafting. 


Pears; Vamozelle, or Lord Cheyne's | 
green, bergamot de paque, and beſſy de 
chaumontelle from eſpalier trees, where 
they have been well preſerved, alſo Par- 
kinſon's warden, and the cadillac for 
baking. Apples; golden ruſſet, ſtone 
pippin, John apple, winter ruſſet, pomme 
api, oaken pin, Pile's ruſſet, and ſome- 
times the nonpareil, wlien carefully pre- 
ſerved. Cherries; the May and May 
duke; and, in a warm ſoil, ſome ſcarlet 
ſtrawberries: toward the end of themontk 
in very warm fitua:1ons, gooſberries, and 
green currants for tarts; and in the 
forcing frame, maſculine apricocks, nut- 
meg peaches, with ſome other early 
fruits. e | 
Fark to be dome in the Flower Garden. 
The beginning of this month take up 
choice hyacinth roots paſt flowering, and 
lay them horizontally in a bed of earth 
to ripen, leaving their leaves and ſtems 
out of the ground to decay. Shade 
choice tulips, ranunculules, anemonies, 
and other curious flowers, now blowing, 
from the ſun, during the heat of the 
Take up roots of ſaffron and the 
other ſorts of autumnal crocus, alſo col- 
chicums, autumnal amaryllis, and par- 
cratium, and ſpread them on mats in the 
ſhade to dry ; they may be kept in bags 


until July, a proper ſeaſon tor planting 


them again: guard them trom rats and 


mice. This is alſo a good ſeaſon to tranſ- 


plant ſuch ot the tuberoie-rooted flow 


ers, as blow in autumn, as the cyclamen_ 


01 
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ſtarry autumnal hyacinth, &c. 
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or ſow-bread, autumnal pancratium, 
Clean 
the borders of your flower-garden from 
weeds. About the middle of this month, 
if the ſeaſon proves favourable, plant 
out hardy annuals, as marvel of Peru, 
{weet ſultan, china after or ſtarwort, 
ſweet reſeda called mignonette d'Egypt, 


French and African marigolds, female 


balſamine, capſicum, brown jolly or egg 


plant, and ſeveral other ſorts 3 theſe 
plants ſhould be thoroughly inured to 


the open air, before they are tranſplanted. 


Sow dwarf annual flower-ſeeds in patches 


on the borders of the flower- garden, to 
remain, as candy tuft, Venus looking- 

laſs, Venus navelwort, dwarf annual 
ock, dwarf lychnis, Lobel's catchfly, 


convolvulus minor, ſnails and caterpil- 


lars, to ſucceed thoſe ſown the for- 


mer month: alſo plant the ſeveral kinds 


of lupine, ſweet- ſcented peas, tangier 


Peas, ſeeds of the Indian naſturtium, 


large convolvulus, and other climbing 


annual plants, where they may have room 


to ſpread, and have ſome ſupport; they 


will make a beautiful appearance late in 


the autumn. Tranſplant biennial and 
perennial flowers ſown in the flower- 
nurſery in March and April, to remain 
till the latter end of September, or the 
beginning of October, when they muſt 


be removed into the borders of the flow- 


er-garden : of theſe ſorts are Canterbu- 
ry bells, French honeyſuckles, ſweet Wil- 
liams, pinks, columbines, fox-gloves, 
Greek valerian, hollyhocks, with many 
others. Tie up the ſpindles of carna- 
tions, diveſting them of all ſide pods ; 


put down ſtakes to faſten the ſtems of all 


tall flowers. In this month, if the 
young flower-ſtalks of the ſeveral ſorts 


cot lychnidea, the late flowering aſter or 


ſtarwort with narrow leaves, and the 
double ſcarlet lychnis, are cut off and 
planted in a ſhady border, they will take 
root very well, this is the beſt method ot 
propagating ſeveral of theſe perennial 
flowers. The cuttings of the ſtarwort will 
make good plants, and produce flowers 
the following autumn. Make a freſh 
het-bed for amaranthufſes, douhle- ſtriped 
ballamine, and other tender exotic an- 


nuals, put them into large pots of > 

earth upon the hot- bed, fill up the in. 
terſtices with earth; if care be taken a 
this time they will be ſtrong and beau. 
tiful. Auriculas now paſt flowerin 

ſhould be removed into a ſhady ſituation 
to remain until the heat of ſummer a 
over. Tranſplant ſtock-gillifioger, 
wall-flowers, ſeedling pinks, carnationz, 
and other perennial ſeedling fibrous. 
rooted flowers; and ſow ſome ſeeds of 
annual, ſcarlet, and purple ſtock-gilli. 
flowers, which will produce ſhorter 
plants, and many times endure the cold 
better than thoſe ſown earlier. Toward 
the latter end of the month take up ſuch 


of the early blowing tulip roots, whoſe 


leaves are decayed, alſo ſpring cocus', 
ſnow-drops, and ſome of the forward 
anemonies, if their leaves are decayed, 
Plant tuberoſe roots upon à moderate 
hot-bed, to ſucceed thoſe planted in 
March and April, by which you may 
continue a ſucceſſion till the end of Oc. 
tober. Pots or tubs of ſeedling iriſes, 
narciſſuſes, tulips, and other bulbous- 
rooted flowers, ſhould be removed into 
a ſhady ſituation the beginning of this 
month (if not done in April) to remain 
until autumn ; thoſe in beds ſhould be 
alſo ſhaded with mats in the heat of the 
diy. Toward the end of this month, 
the leaves of the Guernſey and Belladon- 
na lillies will decay, at which time their 
roots ſhould be tranſplanted ; and, at 
this ſeaſon, the roots may be ſafely tranſ- 
ported, and may be kept two months 
out of the ground without injury, 
Young plants of ſcabiuſes, ſweet ſultan, 
Indian pink, chryſanthemum, buphthal- 
mum, and oriental perſicaria, may now 
be planted into the beds or borders of 
the flower-garden jn moiſt weather, and 
ſhaded till they have taken new root. 
Place pots of choice earnations upon the 
ſtage where they are to flower, to protect 
them from vermin. The graſs walks 
and lawns in the pleaſure garden ſhould 
be duly mowed and rolled; daiſies, 


plantain, or 'other weeds mixed with, 


the graſs ſhould be weeded out. Gravel 
walks ſhould be kept clean; a little 
neglect at this ſeaſon, will render it trou- 

bleſome 
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bleſome to bring them into good order 
n. . 
15 Plants now in Flower. 
Late-blowing tulips, anemonies, ra- 
nunculuſes, pinks, white and yellow aſ- 
phodel, lily t the yalley, daiſies, leu- 
canthemums, thrift, red and white vale- 
rian, cyanus major, thalictrums, ſage, 
roſemary, moth-mullein, double catch- 
fly, veronica multicaulis pannonica, Lon- 
don pride, Spaniſh figwort, geraniums, 
helianthemums, Turky perennial poppy, 
fiery lily, ponies, columbines, monkſ- 
hood, fraxinella, yellow moly, Homer's 
moly, ſtock gilliflowers, wall-flowers, 
orobus viciz foliis, tragacantha,leopard's 


bane, Solomon's ſeal, yellow aſphodel 
E lily, hyacinth of Peru, dragon, biſtort, 


rhapontic, ladies mantle, tuberoſe iriſes, 
dwarf annual ſtock, feathered hyacinth, 
ladies ſlipper, welch poppy, birds-eye, 
yellow violet, orchiſes, heart's eaſe, 


double white narciſſus, palſatilla, double 


rockets, corn- flags, Engliſh hyacinth, 


martagons, ſtarry hyacinth, blue grape 
hyacinth, bulbous iris, flag-leaved iris, 
| tradeſcant's ſpiderwort, ſavoy {piderwort, 
periwincles, peach-leaved and nettle- 


leaved bell flower, maudlin, birthwort, 


alarabacca, cat*s-foot, noli me tangere, 
great gentian, honeywort, mandrake, 
Freater navelwort, ſpotted lungwort, 
hedyſarum clypeatum flore albo and ru- 
| bro, lychnidea virginiana, Greek valeri- 
an, double bachelor's button, double 
mountain ranunculus, double ragged 


robbin, double feverfew, foxglove, bup- 


| thalmums, ſea ragwort, double ſaxifrage, 
double ladies ſmock, borage-leaved au- 


ricula, Spaniſh toad-flax, ſpurges, graſs- 


| jeaved ranunculus, honeſty or ſatten 


flower, upright ſpeedwell, yellow caſtern 
buglols, garden bugloſs, onobrychis, ſca- 


| biules, antirrbinum or ſnapdragon, ea- 
| ſtern veronica, globularia, dwarf blue 
| ornithogalum, perennial Adonis, peren- 


nal Omphalodes, Portugal dead nettle 
; 1 . : * 
wich large flowers, borage from Con- 


| ſtantinople, claytonia, Italian arum, 
vellow alyſſon of Crete, large yellow 


ens, ſea-cabbage, double crow foot, an- 
uus Adonis with red and yellow flow- 
W <> alarina, meadia, dodartia, vulne- 


Vor, II. 


raria, daiſies of ſeveral colours, matted 
pink, ſea- pink, and roſace, pionies, &c, 
Medicinal Plants gathered fur Uſe. 
Bears breech, ſorrel, wood ſorrel, la- 
dies mantle, lily of the valley, pimpernel, 
brook-Jime, water-creſs, ground ivy, 
reſt-harraw, roſemary flowers, dead net- 
tle, archangel, clivers, fumitary, colum- 


bine, herb Paris, fiiverweed or wild tan- 
ſey, ſtonecrop, woodroot, mandrake- 


leaves, mouſe ear, daiſy, dandelion, be- 
tony, groundſel, mercury, adders- tongue, 
borage, bogloſs, bugule, woad, poplar 


leaves, ſhepherds purſe, ladies ſmock, 
pony flowers, avens, ſcurvygraſs, cher- 


vil, comfrey, plantain, tealle, navel- 


wort, horſe-tail, croſswort, greater blue. 


bottle, muſk cranes-bill, bean flowers, 


burnet, ſpotted lungwort. 5 


cee eee 
From the Rox AL MAGAZINE. 


On the making of Saltpetre. 
NSTEAD of kceping at a mon- 
ſtrous expence, fleets and armies in 


the Eaſt Indies in time of peace, to 


procure us faltpetre, I think we ſhould 


turn our thoughts Ewards acquiring the 


art of making it in England. In queen 

Elizabeth's time all her ordnance was 
ſupplied with gunpowder made of En- 
gliſh ſaltpetre : Sir Walter Raleigh had 
a great eſtate in ſaltpetre works near St. 
Giles; I think it was valued, when 


forteited, at upwards of 1200 l. yearly. 


The Eaſt India company are, by 
contract, obliged to import three hun- 
dred tons of faltpetre yearly ; but this 
is not the one fifth part of what is con- 
ſumed ; it is. reckoned that a hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling are 
yearly expended by England for ſaltpe- 
tre. Gunpowder occaſions a great con- 


. U x * . 
ſumption ; and much greater quanti- 


ties are uſed in making ſpirit of nitre, 


and other ſtrong acid ſpirits for dying. 
Saltpetre is alſo refined for druggiſts, 


apothecaries, and exportation. Nitre 


is uſed in a number of manufactures, 
as well as in ſalting ſome Kinds of pro- 
viſions. | | 
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The acquiring this art would em- 
ploy multitudes of labouring poor, in 


_ railing a beneficial produce from things 


that are waſted and thrown away. 
The Kings of France eſtabliſhed 

ſaltpetre-works, by ſending to Egypt 

for workmen. They laid out two mil- 


lions ol livres; and the royal works 
now bring into the king's revenue four 


millions yearly, clear of all charges. 
Why ſhould not our people bring this 
art to periection, as well as other na- 


tions? we have already out-done the 


French in hats, and other manutactures, 

which they pretended to be ſolely 
theirs ; as we have likewiſe the Vene- 
tians in glaſs and in ſcarlet dye, which 
they, for many years, made Europe 


believe no other town Was capable of 
7 performing. 


BMM NN 


From the Rovar, MaGAzINE. 


Uſage of Hu:hands at Kerſpach. 


- | de EN Bonberg and Fr— 
a 


lang, not far from Bayuſdort, 
lies a village, or country town, called 
Kerſpach, which beiongs to the Mar- 


grave of Bareith, in Germany, and is 


remarkable for a ſtrange cuſtom, prac- 
tiſed by the inhabitants, which is as 
follows. 

If a man has been married a year, 
or fifteen months at moſt, and his wife 
does not prove with child, he is carried 
out of the village on a wooden horſe, 
or pole, and plunged into a pond. As 
ſoon as the perſon who has undergone 
this diſcipline gets out of the water, he 
is at liberty to lay hold on any one of 


the byſtanders if he can, who 15 plung- 


ed into the water in the ſame manner; 
and this concludes the farce. 
It happened ones that the late Mar- 
grave of Bareith paſſed through this 
town when one of theſe proceſſions was 
exhibited, and was deſirous of ſeeing this 
extraordinary ceremony, little imagin- 
ing, that the perſon who had been 
thrown into the water, might poſſibly, 
take his revenge on the lord of the 


MAGAZINES „led 


country, as in fact it happened. Tj, 
Margrave only laughed at firſt at the 
odd fancy of the man who made to. 
wards him; but the whole village Zather. 
ing round his poſt-chaiſe, and inſiſtin 
on their rights, as ſounded on a vy 
ancient cuſtom, he was obliged not on. 
ly to give them a ſum ot money to 
make them diink, but likewiſe to del. 
ver up to them his running footman, 
whom, for the gremter confirmation g 
their favourite privilege, they obliged ty 
undergo the diſcipline of the pond, 

It theſe propie are ſevere again 
ſuch as do not propagate their ſpecees 
in a lawtul. way, though probably it 
may not be owing to any fault ot thei, 
what puniſhment might old batches 
expect to ſuffer, if the Kerſpach lan 
ſhould prevail in the worid ? 


. Nie. Sd. 0 be. 7 
From the ROWAL MaGaztxe, 


. of the Bull Feaft, exhib; 
in Ihe Placa Mayor at Madrid, «pi 
the o caſion of hi Catholic Maj)“ 
Public Ent'y into ris Capital, u 
July 15, | beak From Mr. Clas 
Letters. | | 


F. arrived at the balcony of the 
Engliſh Amb aſſador in the P. 
ca Mayor about half an hour ate 
three in the aſternoon, and were at 
once {truck with the cheartulleſt, ga). 
eſt ſight imaginable. Ihe quart, 
which is large, was thronged with pes. 
ple: the balconics all ornamented vit 
differgut coloured filks, and crowdel 
from the top to the button of the hon 
the avenues to the ſquare were built up 
into balconies, and a fort of fiopily 
ſcatfolding was placed round for ws 
common people, elevated above ti 
ground, or pit, if 1 may ſo call it, # 
bout eight or nine feet, with opening 
in proper places and wooden dools. 
Firtt came in the coaches of the C 
valiers, four in number, of an © mien 
and ſingular make, with glaſſes at tie 
ends, and quite open at the ſides: tis 
cavaliers were e at ae 1 l 
el 
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their coaches, from whence they bow- 
ed to the people, and the balconies, as 
they paſſed round the ſquare; and they 


: | were accompanied by their ſponſors, 


the dukes of Oſſuna, of Banos, of Ar- 
cos, and Medina Cæli. Before the 


4 royal family came a company of Hal- 
berdiers, after which the king's coaches 
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P in great ſtate, ] believe ſeven or eight 


in number, preceding his Care de 
Pepe, which was extremely rich, 
unh red and gold ornaments, and beau- 


| tiſul painted pannels: then a coach. 
| with ſome of the great officers, who go 


always immediately before the king : 


ornaments of maſſive filver, and the 


crown at the top; the trappings of the 


horſes were likewiſe filver, with large 


white plumes. Theſe were followed 


by the coaches of the prince of Afiu- 
rias, the two Infantas, and don Lows, 
with their attendants. 

Their Majeſties were placed oppoſite 


to us, in a gilt balcony, with a canopy 


audcurtainsof ſcarlet and gold; the queen 


on that occaſion taking the right hand. 


On the right hand of the king's balcony 
were placed the reſt of the royal tanu- 


ly: and on the left were ranged the 


gentlemen of the bed chamber in a 
row; all dreſſed in a very fine uniform 


of blue and red, richly embroidered. 


with gold. The Ha!berdiers marched 


from the king's balcony, which was in 


the center, on one fide, and forming 
tienſelves into two lines, tronting dit— 
ferent ways, inſtantly cleared tle ſquare 
of the croud, who retired into the ſcaf- 
folding, erected for them round it. Next 


the Halberdiers formed themſelves in 4 
line before the ſcaffold, under the king's 


balcony, Then appeared two com- 
panies of boys, drelied in an uniform 
with caps, and red tafﬀeta jackets, 
ranged againſt the right and left hand 
ide of the ſquare, who cairying buc- 
kets of water in thcir hands, watered 


the ſtage as they crofled over to the 


ble oppoſite to them. This being per- 
formed, the ſix chief Alguazils of the 
town, mounted upon fine horſes, cos 


vered with trappings, and dreſſed in 
the old Spaniſh habits, black, with 


Laſhed fleeves, great white flowing 


wigs, and hats with plumes of - differ= 
ent coloured feathers, advanced towards 
the king's balcony, under which they 
were obliged to ſtay the whole time, to 
receive his orders; except when they 
were frightened away by the bulls, when 
they were obliged to ride for it, being 


_ abſolutely unarmed and defenccleſs. 


Having obtained the king's permiſſi- 
on for the Bull-feaſt, the troops be- 
longing to the knights entered upon the 


| ſtage in four large companies, dreſſed 
next came the King and queen in a very | 
fſumptuous coach of blue, with all the 


in liveries of Mooriſh habits of filk, 
richly and elegantly ornamented with 


lace and embroidery: theſe marched 


firſt to make their bow to the king's 


balcony, and then in proceſſion round 


the iquare ; and from the elegance, fin «+ 
gularity, and variety of their uniforms, 


made one of the moſt delightful {cenes 


that can be conceived. After them 


came the four knights, habitcd in the 
old Spaniſh dreſs, with plumes ir. their 
hats, and mounted upon the mdſt beau- 


titul horſes: each carried in his hand 


a ſlender lance, and was a'tended by 


two men on foot dreſſed in light filk, of 


the colour of his livery, with a lort of 
cloaks or mantles of the ſame; thele 
ne ver forinke his fide, and is indeed his 
principal defence. After the cavaiiers 
had done their homage to the king, 
their companies retired, and there re- 
mained with them only, beſides thoſe 
v. ho walked by their fide, a few with 
mantles in the ſame manner, who dif- 
perſed themſelves over the lage. The 


cavabers then diſpoſed themielves for 


the encounter; the firſt placing himſelf 
oppolite to the door of the place where 


the bulls are kept, the other at fone 


diſtance behind him, and ſo on. 

The king then making the 6gnal for 
the doors to be opened, the bull ap— 
peared, to the ſound of martial muſic, 
and the loud acclamations of the peg— 
ple: and 'ceing one of the attendants 
of the firſt cavalier ſpreading his cloak 
before him, aimed directly at him; but 
the man cafily evaded him, a..d wave 
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his maſter an opportunity of breaking 
bis ſpear in the bull's neck. In the 
ſame manner the bull was tempted to 
engage the other cavaliers, and always 
with the ſame ſucceis : till having re- 
ceived the honourable wounds from 


their lances, he was encountered by the 
other men on foot: who, after playing 


with him, with an incredible agility, as 
long as they think proper, eaſily. put an 
end to him, by thruſting a ſword either 
into his neck or fide, which brings 
him to the ground; and then they fi- 
niſh him at once, ly ſtriking a dagger, 


er the point of a ſword, behind his horns 


into the ſpino, which is always immedi- 


ate death. After this the bull is inſtant - 
iy hurried off by mules, finely adorned, 
and decked with trappings for the oc- 
caſion. | 


My apprehenfions were at firſt prin- 


cipally for the men on foot; but I ſoon 


perceived they were in no ſort of dan- 


ger : their cloaks are a certain ſecurity 
to them, as the bull always aims at it, 
and they can therefore eaſily evade the 

low. Beſides this, there are ſo many 
to aſſiſt each other, that they can always 
lead the bull which way they pleaſe, 
and even in the worſt caſe they can pre- 
ierve themſelves by leaping into the 


| ſcaffold, as they frequently did, 


The knights are in much more dan- 
ger; their horſes being too full of fire 


to be exactly directed, they cannot 


therefore ſo well evade the aim, and 
are liable every moment to be over- 
thrown with their horſes, if the atten- 
dants by their fide did not aſſiſt them. 
Tuo beautiful hories nevertheleſs we 
faw gored ; one of 'which was over- 
thrown with his rider, but fortunately 
the man eſcaped any miſchief from his 
The courage of theſe horſes is 
ſo great, that they have been often 
known to advance towards the bull, 
when their bowels were trailing upon 
the ground. _ | 

After the knights had ſufficiently tired 
themſelves with theſe exploits, the king 
gave them leave to retire and repoſe. 
e had then buils let out (one at a 
tine always, rom another door, of a 
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necks, and other parts, little barbed 


not attack them, and one of the moſt 
furious that did, ſkewed more fear than 


miſts; ſo great is their apprehenſion 


more furious nature; theſe were en. 
countered entirely by the men on fog 
who were fo tar from fearing their ra 
that their whole buſineſs was to irritate 
them more, by throwing upon their 


darts, ornamented with bunches of pa. 
per, like the Bacchanalien Thyrſy; 
ſome of which were filled with gunpoy. 
der, and burſt in the manner of a {qui 
or ſerpent, as ſoon as they were faſten. 
ed to the bull. Nothing can be ima. 
gined more tormenting than theſe dart; 
which ſtick about him, and never lof 
their hold. But the courage and amaz. 
ing dexterity with which they are 
thrown, takes off your attention from 
the cruelty of it. Another method 
they have of diverting themſelves 
with the fury of the bull, is by dreſſing 
up goat. ſkins, blown up with wind, in. 
to figures, and placing them before him, 
which makes a very ridiculous part 
the entertainment. „ 

Many of the bulls, however, would 


in encountering his moſt ſturdy antago- 


trom an object that ſtands firm, and 
ſeems not to be diſmayed at their ap. 
proach. There is likewiſe another kind 
of a larger ſpear, which is held hy z 
man obliquely, with the end in the 
ground, and the point towards the door 
where the bull comes out, who never 
fails to run at it, with g:eat danger to 
the man, as he is always thrown down; 
but greater to the bull, who common) 
receives the point in his head or neck, 


and with ſuch force, that we ſaw a ſpear 


broke ſhort, that was much thicker 
than my arm. They alſo baited one 
bull with dogs, which ſhewed as. much 


courage and obſtinate perſeverance as 


any of that breed in England. 
From the UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


| Narrative of the Proceedings in the laſt 


Seſſion of Parliament. 


N the twenty-fifth of November, 
1762, Sir Septimus Robinſon, 
| gent- 
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ntleman-uſher of the Black Rod, be- 
ing ſent by his majeſty to command 


the attendance of the honourable Houle 


of Commons in the Houſe of Peers, Mr. 
Speaker, with the Houſe, went up ac- 
cordingly to attend his majeſty, who 
addreſſed both Houſes in a ſpeech from 
the throne. + 185 . 

The Commons, being returned, came 
to an unanimous reſolution of preſenting 
an humble addreſs to his majeſty, to 
return him thanks, for his moſt graci- 
ous ſpeech from the throne ; to con- 
gratulate him on the auſpicious birth of 


his royal highneſs the prince of Wales, 


and the recovery of his Royal Conſort, 
endeared to this country, not only by 
this important event, but by her own 
perſonal virtues; to acknowledge, with 
the utmoſt gratitude, his majeſty's great 
attention to the welfare of his people, 
in the vigorous proſecution of the war; 
and to congratulate his majeſty on that 
happy effect of it, the F, ef of ſuch 
a peace, as ſhould give nd | 

manency to the bleſſings they promiſed 
themſelves under his Majeſty's moſt au- 


ſpicious reign ; to aſſure alſo his ma- 


jeſty, that his faithful Commons were 
truly ſenſible of the wiſdom with which 


his plans had been concerted, as well 


as of the ſucceſsful zeal, with which 
they had been carried into execution by 
his fleets and armies; that the refolu- 
tion and intrepidity of his majeſty's ar- 
my in Germany, the military ſkill and 
diſtinguiſhed abilities of his general, 
prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, which 
had obtained lo many ſignal advantages 
over an enemy fo ſuperior in number, 
were objects of their higheſt admiration; 


and that the topping the progreſs of 


the French and Spaniſh arms in Portu- 
gal, and the preſervation of that king- 
dom, by the firmneſs and reſolution of 
its ſovereign, and by the ſuperior ta- 
lents and able conduct of the reigning 
count la Lippe, ſeconded by the va- 
lour of the troops under his command, 
were events of the light importance to 
this nation and its commerce. 

That the reduction of Martinico, fo 
glorious to his majeſty's arms, and tte 


ability and per- 


ſtill more glorious and important con- 
queſt of the Havannah, by which great 
treaſure, and a very confiderable part 
of the navy of Spain, were fallen into 
his. majelty's hands, ſpoke the wiſdom 
of his councils, and the valour of thoſe 
employed in the execution of thoſe great 


commands, and filled their hearts with 


gratitude and ſatisfaction. 


That the public teſtimony, which his 


majeſty had therefore graciouſly given, 
to the unwearied perſeverance and un- 


paralleled bravery of his officers and 
private men, by ſea and land, to which, 
under God, theſe glorious atchievementa 


are to be attributed, was a no leſs ho- 


nourable, than deſerved reward of their 
ſervices, and muſt be an additional re- 
_ commendation of them to the eſteem 


and gratitude of their country. 
It was alſo unanimouſly reſolved to 


thank his majeſty, for having promiſed 


to direct the preliminary articles of the 


peace to be laid before them, and to 
expreſs their ſatisfaction at the infor- 


mation his majeſty had condeſcended, 
in the mean time, to afford them, from 
which they promiſed themſelves, that, 


with his majeſty's dominions, the na- 


tional trade would be increaſed, and that, 
all occaſions of future diſputes being re- 
moved, the bleſſings of peace would be 
thereby rendered permanent and ſecure. 
And, further, to return his majeſty their 


thanks, for his great goodnels, and 


tender regard for the welfare of his ſub- 


jects, in proceeding, without delay, to 


the concluſton of the negociation of 
peace, ſo expedient for this country; 
and tor his giacious intentions, as ſoon 
a3 1t ſhould be concluded, to reduce the 


public expences: to aſſure hkewiſe his 


majeſty, that they would chearfully a- 


ſiſt in the ſupport of ſuch as might be 


ft neceflary, with due regard to that 
economy which his majeſty had recom- 


mended to them, as far as ſhould be 


That they would not fail to conſider of 
the molt effcetual methods of ſettling the 
nation's new acyuiſitions, of ſecuring 
thoſe countries to it, and of unnproving 

That, 
lament- 
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lamenting the loſs of thoſe many brave 
men, who had fallen in this glorious 
war, they would pay all due attention 
to the ſervices of thoſe who y remain- 
ed, by whole valour thoſe acquiſitions 
had been made; and that they would 
continue to cultivate that union, to 
which they greatly owed the ſucceſſes 
of the war, in order thereby to make 


To the right honourable Sir Juhn Cys, 
Baronet. 
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On the 27th a petition of the right 
honourable Henry Fox was preſented to 
the Houſe, and read; ſetting forth, tha: 
his late majeſty, king George the se. 

cond, by letters patent under the Great 
Seal of Ireland, bearing date the zd day 
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the beſt advantages of peace, and lay 
the foundation of that my, which 
they owed to themſelves, and to their 
poſterity. 

A committee was appointed to draw 
up” an addreſs, to be preſented to his 


majeſty, purſuant to thoſe reſolutions ; 


and, the next day, it was reſolved, that 
a congratulatory meſſage ſhould be ſent 
to her majeſty, on the moit auſpicious 
event of her majeſty's delivery of his 
royal highneſs the prince of Wales, and 
of her majeſty's happy recovery; and 
to aſſure her majeſty of the conſtant 
zeal, duty, and attachment of the Houſe 
of Commons. 
acquainted the Houſe, that, in obedi- 
ence to the commands of the Houſe, of 
the 6th of May laſt, he had ſignified to 
rear-admiral Rodney, and the honour- 
able major-general Monckton, their 
thanks for the ſervices they had done 


their king and country, in the Weſt⸗ 


Indies; and that he had, on the gth 
day of October laſt, received the follow- 
ing anſwer from the honourable major- 

general Monckton : , 
New-York, Auguſt 10, 1762. 

S IR, 

« On the 2d inſtant I was honoured 
with your letter of the 6th of May, in- 
cloſing the reſolution of the Houle of 
Commons of that day. So honourable 
a teſtimony of my endeavours for his 
majeſty' s ſervice will ever be held by me 
in moſt grateful remembrance : 
pleaſed, Sir, to accept of my beſt thanks 
for the obliging manner in which you 
have been ſo good as to convey it to me, 


I have the honour to be, with great te- 
gard, 


= 
Your moit obedient humble ſervant, 
Robert Mionckion,” 


of May, in the zoth year of his reign, 


the offices of writer of the Tallies aid 
_ Counter-Tallies, and alſo of clerk of the 


Atterwards the ſpeaker 


that leave may be given to bring in a 


and be 


granted to the petitioner, in reverſ. :0n, 


Pells in the receipt of the Exchequer, 
in Ireland, to hold to him and his a. 
ſigns immedistely from the death, fur. 
render, or other determination of the 
intereſt therein, of George Bubb Do. 
dington, Eſq; ſince created lord Ma. 
combe, for, and during, the lives of 
the petitioner's ſays Stephen Fox, ud 
Charles James Fox, and the life of the 
ſurvivor of them; and alledging, tha 
the ſaid lord Melcombe is lately de- 
ceaſed, and the petitioner thereupon 
became entitled to the ſame offices, and 
that the petitioner's urgent buſineſs re- 
quires his ſtay in England, and that he 
is not able to go into the ſaid kingdom 
of Ireland, to qualify himſelf there for 
the ſaid offices; and therefore praying, 


bill to enable him to take, in Great Bri- 
tain, the oaths of thoſe offices, and to 
qualify himſelf for the enjoyment of 
the ſame.-—Leave was given to bring in 


a bill, purſuant to the prayer of this 


petition. 
On the 29th, Mr. Speaker regard 


to the Houſe, that his majeſty, having 


been attended with their addreſs, was 
pleaſed to give a moſt gracious anſwer; 


and lord Frederick Cambell acquainted 


the Houſe, that the gentlemen, appoint- 
ed to attend her majeſty with the con- 
gratulatory meſſage, had attended ner 
accordingly, and that her majeity Was 


pleaſed to ſay: 


« (Gentlemen, 


«© This new inſtance of your atten- 
tion to me, and duty to the king, ce 
for my warmeſt acknowledgement : 

the 
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the proſperity of this nation will ever be 
the firſt object ot my wiches.“ | 
The ſame day, Mr. Chancellor of 

the Exchequer preſented to the llouſe, 


i by his majeſty's command, 


Copy of the Preliminary Articles of 
Peace, ſigned at Fountainevlcau, No- 
vember 3, 1762, by the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of Great Britain, France, and 
spain; and Tranſlation; and, alto, 
Copy of a Declaration, ſgned at 
Fountainebleau, the zd of November, 
1762, by the French Plenipotentiary, 
relating to the 133th Article of the 
Preliminaries ; and Tranflation; to- 
gether with a liſt of the ſaid papers 
and tranſlations, which, being read, 
were ordered to lie upon the table, to 
be peruſed by the Members of the 
Houle. | 


On the 2d of December, it was re- 
ſolved, nem. con. that the thanks of the 
Houſe be given to theeartot Albemarle, 
for the important ſervices he had done 
to his king and country, in the glorious 
expedition againſt the Havannah ; aud 
alſo, to Sir George Pocock, knight 
of the molt honourable order of the 
Bath, for the many umportant fervi- 
ces performed by him, during the 
courſe of this war, and particularly in 
the glorious expedition againſt the Ha- 
vannah; and that Mr. Speaker bgnity 
the ſame to them. . | 
The ſame day, it was alfo reſolved, 
that 30,000 men be employed for the 
ſea ſervice, fur the year 1763, inclu- 
ding 4287 marines; and that a ſum, 
not exceeding 4 J. per man, per month, 
be allowed tor maintaining the faid 
39,000 men, for 13 months, including 


corduance for lea {crvice. 


On the 3d, a biil paſſed the houſe {or 
naturaliſing John Vander Meulen. 
The ſame day, it was ordered, nem. 
con, that the thanks of the Houle be 
given to the marquis of Granby, tor 
the great and important ſervices he had 
performed to his king and country, du- 
ring the ſeveral campaigns in which he 
had commanded the Britiſh troops in 


Germany; and that Mr. Speaker ſig- 
niſy the ſame to him. 

On the 4th, it was reſolved, that, to- 
wards raiſing the ſupply granted to his 
mayſty, the duties on malt, mom, cy— 
der, and perry, which, by an act of 
parllament of the ſecond year of lies 
preient majeſty's reign, have continm- 


ance to the 24th of June, 1763, be fur— 


ther continued and charged on all malt, 
which ſhall be made; and all mum, 
which ſhall be made or imported; and 
all cyder and perry, which ſhall be 


made tor ſale, within the kingdom of 


Great Britain, from the 23d day of 
June, 1763, to the 24th day of June, 
1764. 


On the 6th, a petition of ſeveral of 


the gentlemen, clergy, traders, and o- 
thers, inhabitants of the county of Lin- 
coin, was preſented to the Houſe, and 
read; ſetting forth, that the land car- 
riage, in that part of the ſaid county, 
which leads from Tetney to the town 


of Louth and parts a.tjacent, is, for 


ſeveral miles, thiough very bad roads, 
attended with great inconvenience, as 


well as great expence ; and that the 


making a canal, or nayigable cat, from 


the Humber, at or near Tetney, to the 
ver Ludd, in the pariſh of Alvingham, 


and the making the 1aid river naviga- 
ble, from thence, to or near the town 


ok Louth, will be of the utmoſt advan- 


tage, not only to tbe petitioners, but 


to the trade and commerce of the ſaid 


county, and thepublic in general; and 
therefore praying, that leave may be 
given to bring in a bill for making the 
laid canal, or navigable cut, and mak- 
ing the {aid river Ludd navigable, and 
ſuch ether works as may be neceflary, 
tor the convenient ule thereof, under 
tfuch regulations, and with ſuch powers 


and proviſns, as the Houle ſhould think | 


neceilary and convenient. — This peti- 


tion was referred to the conſideration cf 


a conmittec, impowered to ſend for 
perſons, papers, and records. 

On the 7th, a bill paſled the Houſe, 
for naturalizing Adolph Boon, James 
Hes Cotes, Anthony. Francis Haldi- 

| mayd, 
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mand, Samuel Boueſs, and John Wer- 
ner Faeſch. | 

The fame day it was reſolved, that 
a ſum, not exceeding 1, 888,756 l. 158. 
5d. be granted to his majeſty, for de- 
fraying the extraordinary expences of 


his majeſty's land- forces, and other ſer- 
vices incurred, from the twenty- fifth of 


December, 1761, to the thirty- firſt day 
of October, 1762, both days incluſive, 
and not provided for by parliament. 
On the gth, a meſſage came from the 
Lords, ſignifying, that they had patled 
a bill, intitled, “ An act for naturali- 
ſing Jeremiah Meyer; to which the 
Lords defired the concurrence of the 
Houſe. 

The ſame day, it was reſolved, nem. 
con. that the thanks of this Houle be 
given to the officers of the ſeveral corps 
of militia, which were embodied, for 
the ſeaſonable and meritorious ſervice 
they had done their country; alſo, 

To the officers of the navy and army, 
for the meritorious and eminent fer- 
vices, which they had done their king 
and country, during the courſe of the 
war; and alfo, 


To his ſerene highneſs prince Ferdi-- 


nand of Brunſwic, for the great and lin- 
portant ſervices he had pertormed to this 
country, in the ſeveral campaigns, dur- 
ing which he had commanded his ma- 
jeſty's army in Germany; an that Mr. 
Speaker ſhould fignity the ſame to them 
reſpectively. | 

The fame day likewiſe, it was re- 
ſolved, that, towards raiſing the ſup— 


ply granted to his majeſty, the ſum of 


four ſhillings in the pound, and no 
more, be raiſed within the {pace of one 


year, from the twenty-fitth day of 


March, 1763, upon lands, tenements, 
hereditaments, penſions, offices, and 


_ perſonal eſtates, in that part of Great 


Britain called England, Wales, and the 
town of Berwick upon Tweed; and 


that a proportionable ceſs, according to 


the gth article of the treaty of Union, 
be laid upon that part of Great Britain 


called Scotland. 


Then, the Houſe taking into conſi- 
deraiion the preliminary articles of Peace, 
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ſigned at Fountainebleau, Novemb 


U 


1762, and declaration, a motion 3 
made, and, the queſtion being put, fe 
the Houſe to revolve itſelf into a oo 
mittee of the whole Houſe to take the 
{aid preliminary articles and declaration 
into conſideration ; it paſſed in the nega. 
tive; whereupon the Houle proceeded 
to take them into conſideration, and 
the fame being again read, a motion 
was made, and the queſtion being pu 
that an humble addreſs be preſented 10 
his majeſty, to return his majeſty the 
thanks of the Houſe, for his graciqy; 
condeſcenſion, in ordering to be laid he. 
fore them the preliminary articles of 


peace, concluded between his majeſt; 


on one part, and their moſt chriſtian 
and chatholic majeſties, on the other; 
to aſſure his majeſty, that they had con- 
ſidered them with their beſt attention; 
and, although to make peace and yy 
be his majeſty's juſt and undoubted pre. 


Togative, yet, knowing how agreeable 


it mult be to his Poyal mind to be in. 
formed of the grateful ſenſe his people 
entertain of the juſtice and widom of 


his meaſures, and of his unwearied at. 
tention to their welfare, his faithful 
commons were impatient to expreſs to 


his majeſty their approbation of the ad- 
vantageous terms, upon which his ma- 
jeſty had concluded preliminary article 
of peace; and to Jay before his majeſty 
the hearty applauſe of a faithful, affec- 
tionate, and thankful people. 
That, while they admired his ma- 


jeſty's prudence, in availing himſelf of 


the ſucceſſes with which Divine Provi- 
dence had bleſſed his arms, whereby 


his majeſty had procured ſuch ſolid, | 


and, in all human probability, ſuch 
permanent advantages for this nation, 
they were no lets ſenſibly affected with 
that humane diſpoſition, which induce! 
his majeſty to put an end to a long, 
bloody, and expentive war. 


That they would take the earlieſt op- 
portunity to examine into the ſtate ot 


the public revenues, in order to eita- 


bliſh the beſt ceconomy for the future, 
ſo wiſely recommended by his maielty, 


and ſo neceſſary to maintain the king: 
| | dom 
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gom of Great Britain in that great and 
reſpectable ſituation, in which his ma— 
jcſty's fortitude bad now placed them. 
Io be continued in our uext.] 


EEEEEESS:GEEGEGEOS 
From the Royar MAGAZINE. 
Am the ſon of a country clergyman» 
who was able to beſtow no other for- 
tune on me than a tolerable education 
at the age of eighteen I was ſent up to 
London, and placed in a compting- 
houſe of the firit eminence, where I 
lived ſeven years with univerſal eſtima- 
tion, At the beginning of the eighth, 
my maſter, who was an old widower, 
married a young gentlewoman of ſome 
beauty and no fortune, and from that 


time I may date the commencement of 


my misfortunes. i 
My maſter had not been married a- 


| bove three months, when he miſſed ſe- 


veral ſums of money. His ſuſpicions, 
by his wife's infinuations, unhappily 
turned upon me; and though he him- 
ſelf confeſſed it was ſtrange, that after 
ſerving him with the ſtricteſt integrity, 
for ſuch a length of time, I ſhould prove 
diſhoneſt at laſt, yet I was taken up, and 
committed to priſon. Among my ac- 


cuaintance, ſuſpicion was proof: it was 


not mentioned that Tom Edgeworth 
was taken up through a miſtaken opi- 
nion, but that he was actually unpri- 


ſoned for robbing his maſter; my very 


fidelity was made uie of as an aggrava- 
tion of my guilt, and the integrity I 
had been but lately ſo eſteemed for, was 


now grown the ſpeciovs machinations of 


plauſible cunning and artful hypocriſy. 
The circumſtance being ſo publickly 
talked of, could not long remain con- 
cealed from the ears of my father. The 
unhappy old gentleman was at that time 
juſt recovering from a violent fever, 
when the cutting news was ſent him; 
the ſurpriſe and affliction cauſed ſuch a 
violent agitation in his mind, as pro- 
duced a relaple, None but a parent 
can conceive the anguiſh which a parent 
feels upon ſo afflicting an occaſion z but 
why ſhould I dwell on this melancholy 
circumſtance? his relapſe was artended 
with conſequences the moſt fatal, for un 


a week's timeT received a letter acquaint- 
ing me of his death, and that he had 
expired in the utmoſt agonies, calling 
out (as he ſuppoſed me) upon this diſ- 
grace of his name, and ſcandal of his 
family. O, Sir, my afflictions did not 
ſtop here; tis now twenty years, and 
yet my heart is torn at this hour, not 


more by the wound of filial affection, 


than the pant of diſappointed love. 


Yes, my amiable Harriot, your lovely 


Image 1s this moment before my eyes, 
and tells me how bleſt I might have been, 
by ſhewing me what a wretch lam! — 
It poſſible, I will be compoſed.” I had 
for ſome time paid my addreſſes to a 
young lady, who, if a lover is capable 
of judging with impartiality, had a foul 

replete with every virtue to excite the 
warmeſt admiration, and a perſon fort. 
ed with every grace that could inſpire 

the tendereſt love. My character, and 

her favourable opinion of me, not with- 
ſtanding a great diſparity in our circum « 


ſtances, brought over her friends to con- 


ſent to our marriage. The day was 
fixed, cloaths bought, and every thing 
proper getting ready ſor the completion 
of our wiſhes; but alas! inſtead of re- 
ceiving me with tranſport, ſhe was to 
ſee me with horror, and to think of an 
impriſoned felon, inſtead of meeting 4 
raptured huſband. The moment I was 
taken up, ſhe was hurried into the coun- 
try, ſhortly after forcibly married to a 
fox hunter of fortune, and in leis than 
three years died of a broken heart : but 
to come to the point. 1 
My trial came on, and no evidence 
appearing of the lealt conſequence a- 
gainſt me, I was acquitted of courie ; 
nay, in a very little time after, it came 
out, that my miſtreſs herſelf had taken 
this very money for which I had been 


impriſoned, in order to ſupport the ex- 


travagancies of a young Templar, u ho 


had been for a conſiderable period her 


gallant, — But what was I to du? I had 
no remedy for the diſgrace I ſuſtered, 
nor any reparation for the injury done 
my character; though my innocence was 
publickly proved, nobody would employ 
me.—-** I had beer taken up on a ſuf- 
Vol. II. n pic :on 
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picion of robbing my maſter,” The 


ſame excuſe my acquaintance pleaded 
for avoiding me, and my relations for 


caſting me off; in ſhort, I was not uſed 


with half the tenderneſs when I was 


cleared, as I ſhould have met had I 


been condemned. England became 


hateful to me after this, and both ne- 


ceſſity and inclination drove me to ſeek 
that ſubſiſtence in another country, 
which I was thus crueliy ſtripped of in 
my own. I ſucceeded beyond my ex- 
pectations, and have lately returned to 


my native country, with a decent ſuffi- 


ciency for life, and intend paſſing the 


remainder of my days in a little village 


where my Harriot lies interred ; I enjoy 
a pleaſing iort of grief in viſiting my 


dear girl's grave, and waſhing it with 


n'y tears. 


My ſtory may eaſily convince the pub- 
lic, that the legiſlature ſhould contrive 
tome expedient to prevent the unhappy 


conſequences to which an innocent man 


is always expoſed, who 1s taken up on 
_ ſuſpicion of any crime. 


1] was robbed 
of my character, my father, the woman 
of my ſoul, and my bread; yet I had 
no place to apply for reparation, no ex- 
pedient to call for relief: ſhould there 


not be ſome conſideration for innocence, 


thus terribly injured, thus dreadfully 
abuſed ? the wicked are always in a ca- 


pacity of deſtroying the whiteſt reputa- 


tions, and under the ſpecious ſhew of 
juſtice to perpetrate the baſeſt of crimes, 
is a maxim in government, that an 
hundred bad people ſhould eſcape, be- 
fore one innocent man ſhould be puniſh- 


ed; and I hope the wiſdom and huma- 


nity of a Britiſh legiſlature will cauſe 
ſome regulation in this affair, as it ſeems 
in reality to draw no little imputation 
upon both, I am, Sir, &c. | 
Tho. EDGEWORTH. 


From the BRITISH MAGAZINE. 


4 Relation of a moſt extraordinary Ad- 


venture that hagpened to the Son of a 
Grardee of Spain, in the zear 1712; 
frar/iated fi in the Syaniſh. 


F the adventure Jam going to re- 


late had happened in China, or In- 
dolian; or were it even publimed un- 


der borrowed names, it would doubtleſ 
be conſidered as one of thoſe fabulouz 
events that decorate the relation of ima. 
ginary heroes: but the following ac. 
count is ſo clear, and ſo well atteſted, 
that the moſt incredulous muſt ackngy. 
ledge it as a fact, however ſurprify 
they may think the changes of fortune, 

The count of Alvarez, a grandee gf 


Spain, thought himſelf happy in being 


bleſſed with a ſon to inherit the nonour 
and large eſtate of his family; but his 
joy was of no long continuance, for his 
counteſs dying three days after, fille 
his breaſt with the moſt poignant grief 
nor did he ever thoroughly recover from 
this ſhock of nature; he languiſhed ten 
months, and then yielded up his breath, 
leaving the young count of Alvarez un. 
der the guardianſhip of his uncle, who 
had only a ſmall eſtate, and many chil. 


dren. 


- This unnatural uncle, coveting the 
fortune of his nephew to enrich his own 


children, formed the horrid deſign of 


murdering the orphan committed to his 
care; but being ſhocked at the thought 


of ſpilling the blood of his nephew with 


his own hand, he prevailed on his valet 
to undertake the inhuman office, by the 


_ promiſe of a large reward. 


Accordingly the valet carried the 


child into an adjacent field, in order to 


perpetrate the barbarous action; but 
being a ſtranger to the practice of aſſaſ. 
ſination, he graſped the knife with 3 
trembling hand, and giving the count 
three wounds between the neck and 
ſhoulder, none of which proved mortal, 
he was ſtruck with remorſe, and, in- 
ſtead of finiſhing the horrid deſign, 
carried him to a ſurgeon to dreſs his 
wounds, pretending they were given 
the infant by a company of ban— 
ditti he met in the toreſt, He vas, 
however, unwilling to loſe his reward, 
and therefore filled a coffin with linen 
and earth, which he cauſed to be buri- 
ed, and it was given out by the guard: 
an and his family, that the child died 
by ſudden convulſions. 


In the mean time, the young count 


was carried by the valet to a village * 
| tone 
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ſome diſtance, and there nurſed by a 
peaſant, whom he paid for her care, 
Here he continued till he was fix years 
of age, when the ſervant gave him to a 


merchant, then going into Turkey, with 


ſome money, aſſuring him that he was 
the natural ſon of a perſon of quality, 


but, for certain reaſons, there was a 
neceſſity for concealing his birth and 


family. 


Some time after, the children of the 


unnatural uncle died one after another, 
and the father, in his turn, fell dan- 
gerouſly ill. Theſe uncommon afflic- 
tions awakened him to the ſenfe of his 
crime; he imputed alt his misfortunes 
to the wrath of heaven, and lamented 
his enormous offence to the valet he had 
employed to murder his nephew. The 


domeſtic now, to calm the mind of his 


maſter, diſcovered the whole truth, and 
gave him ſome reaſon to hope, that by 
proper care, and a conſiderable expence, 
his nephew might ſtil] be found. 
Don Alvarez, animated by this diſ- 


covery, gave orders for making the ne- 


ceſſary inquiries, and that no expence 
ſhould be ſpared to make the happy 
ciſcovery, this child being now the only 
remaining branch of the Alvarez fami- 
ly, But "their care was tor ſome time 
rendered abortive ; no tidings could be 
heard of the unfortunate youth ; at laſt 
they were informed that the young count 


had been ſold to a Turk, who had at- 


terwards diſpoſed of him to an Engliſh 
merchant, then reſiding at Conſtanti- 
nople, but ſoon after lett that city and 
returned to London. 

On receiving this“ advice, an expreſs 
was immediately diſpatched for Eng- 
land: but all in vain, the youth could 
not be found. They were indeed in- 
formed, that the young count having 
ſerved his maſter faithfully ſome years, 
he had put him to a French barher to 
learn that proteſlion, as a reward for 
his diligence ; that having made a ſuf- 
tient progreſs, the count de Gallas, 
then envoy to the emperor at London, 
had retamed him in his ſervice, and 
carried him to Viennag where they made 
freſh enquiries, and at laſt found, that 


of that kingdom. 


235 
this new barher, having been diſcharg- 


ed from the ſervice of the count de Gal- 


las, entered into that of count d'Ober- 
ſtoff, in whoſe family he married the 
waiting-maid of the counteſs, and was 
gone to ſettle in Bohemia. 

Several years were ſpent in theſe en- | 
quiries ; during which, theyoung count's 
uncle, who was greatly in the intereſt 


of the houſe of Auſtria, lent the em 


peror four hundred thouſand florins, 
while he reſided at Barcelona. When 
his majeſty was ready to pals into Ger- 


many, the old count, finding be muſt 


ſhortly leave the regions of mortality, 
ſent his confeſſor to that prince, declar- 


ing his inhuman conduct towards his 


nephew, and the methods already uſed 
r his recovery ; begging his majeſty's 
pardon for his offence, and beſeeching 


him to uſe his Imperial authority for 
the diſcovery of the young nobleman, 


in order to his being reſtored to his e- 


ſtate, his honours, and his dignity. 


His majeſty charged the confeſſor to 
aſſure the count d'Alvarez, that be might 


ſecurely rely on his care; that every 


poſſible enquiry ſhould be made, and 


every precaution taken to render it ef- 


fectual. He allo ordered the confeſſor, 


immediately after the count's deceaſe, 
which could not be long, to repair to 


him in Germany, that he might aſſiſt 


in finding the young count, and prove 


the identity of his perſon, by certain 
ſigns and marks that nature, and his 
intended murdercr, pense on his 
body. 

Accordingly, in the month ol May 
1712, the confeſſor arrived at Vienna, 


and the empcror commanded one of the 


gentlemen of his houſhold to accompany 


him into Bohemia, in ſearch of the young 
count d' Alvarez. 


After much enquiry, 
they found he had quited his trade, 
and was then a ſteward to a nobleinan 
They bad therefore, 
at firſt, recourſe to his maſter, in or- 
der to know how long he had ſerved in 


that capacity, and allo what he himſelf 


knew of his ſteward. The nobkman 
told them, that he only knew bis. hav- 
ing been in the ſervice of the count de 
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Gallas, and afterwards in that of the 
count d'Oberſtoff; that both were ſa- 


tisfied with his diligence, as he was alſo 


himſelf ; that they had both aſked him 
what countryman he was, and that he 


always anſwered, he knew not himſelf, 


he only remembered that when he was a 
ſervant in Turkey, his maſter had giv- 


en him to underſtand, that he was the 


natural ſon of a grandee of Spain, but 
had neither told him the name of his 
father, nor why he was ſent out of his 


natural country, ſuppoſing he was actu- 


ally born in Spain. | 
The fteward was now ſent for, and 


the ſame queſtions put to him by the 


confeſſor; but, he could give no other 


anſwer than what they had before heard 
from his maſter. 


The prieſt therefore 
deſired to ſee his neck and ſhoulders ; 
but on his ſhewing ſome reluctancy to 
ſatisfy their curioſity, they gave him to 


underſtand, that it was highly to his 


own intereſt, and conformable to the 


command of the emperor, Theſe aſſur- 
ances induced him to comply, and they 


obſerved on his right ſhoulder the na- 


tural marks deſcribed by the nurſe and 


woman, who had taken care of him in 


his infancy, together with the ſcars of 
the wounds given him by the valet de 
chambre. 


There being now no longer room to 


doubt of his being the real perſon ſo 


long the object of their enquiries, they 
gave him a faithful relation of his birth, 
and the imminent danger to which his 
life had been expoſed. They all ſalut- 


ed him count d Alvarez, and gave him 


a full account of his quality and pater- 
nal eſtate But if this news agreeably 


by a huſband of ſuch eminent quality; 
but the new count removed all her fears, 
by aſſuring her, that as ſhe had ſhared in 
his poverty, ihe ſhould allo ſhare in his 
good fortune, | 

Every thing being thus adjuſted, they 


Tonducted him to Vienna, to thank the 


emperor, who received him very graci— 
ouſly, promifed to reſtore him to all his 
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ſurpriſed the young nobleman, it had 
a very different effect on his wife, who 
Vas perſuaded that ſhe muſt be forſaken 


eſtates and dignities ; and, in the mean 


time, gave him an order for the pay. 
ment of the four hundred thouſand go. 
rins he had borrowed of his uncle. 
The count, throwing himſelf at hi; 
majelty's feet, intimated, that he wiſh. 
ed to paſs the remainder of his days in 
the empire, and to purchaſe ſome eſtate 
in that country. Accordingly, he 


bought the lordſhip of Ratibor in Sile. 


ſia, where he ſettled with his family, 
and long enjoyed the happineſs of re- 
poſe and tranquillity, which a ſeries of 
ſervitude had taught him how to value, 
Thus did Providence defend the inno- 
cent, and protect the orphan, when a. 
bandoned by thoſe who ought to have 
taken every care tor his preſervation; 
and we could wiſh that this was the 
only inſtance of an infant's having tallen 


a victim to the covetous: diſpolition of 


a guardian. | | 
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\ S the apprehenſion and Commit. 


ment of John Wilkes, Eſq; Mem- 
ber of Parliament, to the Tower, muſt 
have raiſed the curioſity of many peo- 
ple, to know the circumttances attend- 
ing it, the following detail of fimple 


facts cannot be unſeaſonable, and are 
perhaps adſolutely neceſſary to be laid 


before the publick. _ | 

On Saturday the thirtieth of April, 
early in the forenoon, three of his ma- 
jeſty's meſſengers, by virtue of a war. 
rant from the ſecretary of ſtate, ſeized 
on the perſon of the {aid John Wilkes, 
Eſqz Member of Parliament. | 

The officers had a verbal order to 
put the warrant in execution by enter- 
ing forcibly into the houſe of John 
Wilkes, Eiq; Member of Parliament at 
midnight; and thoſe officers may be 
threatened with the loſs of their places 


for not complying with ſuch verbal in. 


ſtructions. | 
On the intimation of Mr. Wilkes 


Member of Parliament being in cuſto- 


dy, a motion was made in the court of 


Common Pleas then ſitting in Weſt- 


minſter Hall for a Habeas Corpus, which 
Was granted ; though by reaſon of the 


protho- 


ſuc 


honotory's office not being open, 
| {ach Habeas Corpus could not be ſued 
out till four o'clock in the afternoon, 
| Several gentleman, friends and ac- 
quaintance of the ſaid John Wilkes, Eſq; 
| Member of Parliament, applied for ad- 
mittance into his houſe, which was then 
peremptorily refuſed by a pretended or- 
der from the J 
order, though repeatedly requeſted, was 
E not or could not be produced. | 
As no proper or legal authority ap- 


peared to countenance ſuch refuſal, the 


gentlemen thought themſelves no ways 
E obliged to obey the verbal commands 
ol officers acting only under a verbal 


authority; and entered accordingly 


E without further queſtion or moleſtation 
E {rom thoſe officers. 

Mr. W—d, the e 

| being ſent for, demanded the 
| reaſon of ſuch forcible entry : it was 
| replied that no force had been uſed, and 
that the gentlemen thought themſelves 


| legally juſtified in what they had done. 


Soon after this (whether ſent for or 


not, does not appear) P—p C——t_ 


came into the room, and ſome private 


E converſation between him and Mr. 
W- having paſt, the latter aſked, if 


any gentleman then preſent would at- 
tend or inſpe& the officers while they 
© were ſealing up all papers in the honſe 
= of Mr, Wilkes; or uſed words to that 
or the like effect. | ENG 

| Mr, Wilkes having declined accept- 
ing of the like offer, no perſon then pre- 
ſent thought himſelf authorized to take 


upon him ſuch inſpection. 


& Notwithſtanding it was known, that 
the court of Common Pleas had grant- 
ed an Habeas Corpus, of which fact, 
 P—p Ct Wb, El; 
at that time at Lord 
1 was then well aſſured ; yet was 
the ſaid John Wilkes, Eſq; Member of 
Parliament, committed to the Tower 
of London. | | 5 
His ſollicitor and one of his council, 
ſoon after they heard of ſuch commit- 
ment, went to the Tower, in older to 
tonſult with the ſaid John Wilkes, a- 
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bout the legal methods to be purſued 
for his enlargement ; but were denied 
admittance ; major R—n—rd inform- 
ing them, that he had received orders 
trom the Fo not to ad- 


mit any perſon whatſoever, to ſpeak 
with or ſee the ſaid John Wilkes: and 
further informed them, that he had juſt. 


before refuſed the right honourable the 
Ear] of Temple ſuch admittance, _ 


On Sunday, May the firſt, the ſame 
gentlemen, between the hours of twelve 


and one, called again upon major 


R—n—rd, on the ſame occaſion; but 


were again denied admittance, as were 
ſoon atter many noblemen, and gentle- 


men of the firſt diſtinction, and Mr. 
Wilkes's own Brother. . 
After ſuch denial, Mr. Wilkes's ſol- 
licitor demanded of the major a copy 
of the warrant, under which Mr. 


Wilkes was committed to the Tower; 


which was readily granted by the ma- 


jor, and of which the following is a 


true Copy. 


| Theſe are in his majeſty's name, to 


authorize and require you to receive 
into your cuſtody the body of John 
Wilkes, Eſq; herewith ſent you for 
being the author and publiſher of a 


. : 0 . . - - 
moſt infamous and ſeditious libel in- 


titled the North Britain yumber 48. 


tending to inflame the minds and a- 
lienate the affections of the people 
from his majeſty, and to excite thein 
to traiterous inſurrections againſt the 
government; and to keep him ſafe 


and cloſe until he ſhall be delivered 
by due courſe of law and for ſo do- 


ing this ſhall be your warrant, Given 
at St. James's the 30 day of April, 


1763, in the third year of his ma- 


jelty's reign. 


To the right honourable 
John Lord Berkeley of 
Stratton Conſtable of his 7 
majeſty's Tower of Lon- 

don or to the Lieutenant 
of the ſaid Tower or his 


Deputy 
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P—p C—t W—h, Eſq; 
then being preſent in 
the ſaid Major R. d's room, 
Mr. Wilkes's council and ſollicitor ap- 
plied to the ſaid Mr. Webb for admit- 
tance to the ſaid Mr. Wilkes. 
P—p C—t W—b, Eſq; deſired 
Major R- d to allow ſuch admittance, 


* which He would indemnify; the Major, 


with a ſpirit becoming a good officer, 
replied, He couid not diſobey orders. 


Pp C—t W—b, Eſq; re-aatwer- 
4 He believed there muſt have been a 


miſtake in the orders, and that, if ei- 
ther of the were in 
Town, He would apply to Them, and 
obtain ſuch admittance as aforeſaid, 


and that he would either ſend or bring 


an order for ſuch admittance in the at- 
ternoon. 

Upon this W the aid Mr. 

Wilkes's counſel and ſollicitor between 


eight and nine o'clock in the evening of 


the ſame day, again went to the Tower, 
and applied for admittance as aforeſaid. 
The Major having received no inſtruc- 
tions from either. 


On the morning of this day, Mon- 


day, the ſecond ot May, the court of 
Common Pleas ordered a return to 
their writ of Habeas Corpus, which 
return not then appearing to the court 
to be ſufficient, the court ordered, that 


the ſaid return ſhould not at preſent be 


filed; bat upon motion granted another 
Habeas Corpus directed to the conſtable 
and ſo forth of the Tower of London. 
Mr. Wilkes's ſollicitor and council 
the ſame day, between the hours of two 


and three, again went to the Tower, 
and made application to Major R- d 


for admittance to the ſaid John Wilkes 


Eſq; but were refuſed ſuch admittance, 


Major R d declaring that he had 
received no orders to that purpoſe. 
There appeared upon the table of the 
ſaid Major R- d a written order for 
him to take down the names of all per- 


ſons applying for admittance to colonel 
Wilkes. 
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From the LEDGER. ; 

The P EA C E. | An Ode, or Balla. 
adareſſed to the Scribbler,, 


Bſtemious ſons of Grub attend, 
Accept the leſſon of a friend, 
A friend, whate'er you think, 
Who'll put you in the plaineſt way, 
To verſify the peaceful day, 
And ſave whole floods of ink. 
II. 
As ye are Chriſtians, pray now ceaſe 
From calling out on Gods of Greece, 
Nor kindred claim with Phoebus, 
Don't make each Mute, a common 
| madam, 
Nor tell the town how oft you've had em, 
In riddle, or in rebus, 
III. 
Mention not that you dare to ſit up, 
A gallop, trot, or tit up, tit up, 
On the olympic gelding ? 
Suppole we ſhould pretend to ſtraddle, 
And fling a thigh athwart his ſaddle, 
By us would he be held in? 
IV. 5 
No, no, o'er head or tail he'd throw us, WF 
In ſuch a pickle none could know us, 
He wou'd upon my conſcience, 
Leave epiſodes and invocations, 
Your ſimiles and ſuch ſtale faſhions, 
They're en tres nous but nonſenf: 
Fairly and ſoftly, firs, go on, 
And tell us things, as things were done, 
Diſguiſe not truth in rhimes; 
Nor mean to make your purpoſe ſuit 
Say this of Pitt, or that-of Bute, 
| In flatt'ry of the times, 
Tie: 
Avoid, my friends, politic ſquabble 
Of courtiers great, or clam'rous rabbit; 
For all this preſent rout, 
Is only whether you or I, 
Shall have a finger in the pye, 
And who ſhall go without ? 
VII. OT 
So only fing, the Song of Peace, 
How unity and trade encreaſe, 
And how it was proclaim'd ; 
And how at Temple-Bar they ſtood, 
All fetlock deep in mire and mud ; 
I'm ſure I was aſhamed, VIII 


VIII. 

|, my Lord, I mean Lord Mayor, 
| here fo the door, Who's there ? 
| The Heralds anſwer'd, Us; 
| And then the bells began to ring, 
And then they ſung, God Jave the King, 
\ And made a mighty tuls, 
; IX. | 


4 And then the heralds horſes pranced, 


And then the guards (God wot) ad- 


vanced, 

And toot toot went the trumpets; 
Fach window lin'd aloft, alow, | 
With females fine to ſee the ſhow, 
Wives, widows, maids and ſtrum- 

pets. | „„ 
hut, brothers, make not too much rout, 
Nor daub thoſe in, or damn thoſe out, 
1 Who'll pay you for your trouble? 
Nie are promiſed great things by great 
| friends; . 
The man who on ſuch things depends, 
f Seeks ſubſtance in a bubble. 
| 3 5 
For when 'tis ound you've ſerv'd a turn, 
Payleſs you'll be diſmiſs'd with ſcorn, 
I Or] miſtake my betters ; 
E He who by ſcribbling, penſions ſeeks, 
Let him be warn'd by Jac. Henriques, 

And his pro bono Letters. 

| XII. 


Rather for Tommy Low make ſtanzas, 


Or for Tom Arne extravaganzas, 
Or let yourſelves to Tyers; 
There you may ſimply ſing or fay, 
In paſtoral or loyal lay, | 
And ſtrike the garden lyres, 
XIII. 
There city belles and country beaux, 
(While glimm'ring lamps ſhine all in 
rows, 
In untrimm'd miſty glare) 
The thin ſlic'd beef and ham confound, 
And mouthfuls bolt to muſick's found, 
Then walk, and talk, and ſtare, 
SLY. | 
Not in the dull unvaried round, 
As pack-horſe hoots it o'er the ground, 
Jog on in jirgling race; | 
Aftride poor Pegaius his back, 
The nine prudes, old foottounder'd hack, 
Ii ti tum titum pace. 
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bs 
If as a genius you'd be bleſs'd, 
Appear at city feaſts a gueſt, 

Old England's Roatt Beef ſing ; 


And make your well fill'd audience 


merry, | 
About the Cyder and the Perry, 
God bleſs our noble king. 

| Ms 4g, | 


Save unpaid paper, borrow'd ink, 
Nor fancy you were form'd to think, 


'Tis no ſuch thing, aſſure ye; 
Your writings which are ſcarcely re'd, 
Evince each author wants a head, 

Where common ſenſe is jury. 


Wou'd you had better things to do, 


Than driving A, E, I, O, UV, 
Or hunt in Bysſhe, for rimes, 


But Wits, we know, muſt faſt and 


think, 8 


While Dunces, they can eat and drink, 


Wo worth, upon the times. 
„„ 1 
But were we all bred up for wits ? 
No, ſome attack'd by idle fits 
Are brain-turn'd topſy-turvy, 
Delicious ; up Olympus ſcramble, 
And after the nine lady's ramble, 
Craz'd by poetic ſcurvy, 
: XIX. 
But reader, let me tell you plainly, 
Milles the Mules all are cleanly; 
They feel no plagues diſatters. 
The caccethes which I mention, 
Is an hereditary penſion 
For mortal Poetaſters, 
© = 
As to each Muſe, ſuppoſe we had 'em, 
Pray what's the fortune of each madam ? 
' They've only airy manors. 
Who'll bid at a Parnaſſian ſale? 
Or who will take Apollo's bail ? 
Or diſcount Poets honours ? 
| XXI. | 
Farewel, farewel, Caſtalian ſtreams, 
Olympic views, air-caſtle dreams 
Of the poetic heavens. 
To metaphors, to rants adien, 
And, brother bards, the ſame to you, 
As wituels 


| G- A. STEVENS. 


AS ON. 


* .. — : a 
. 
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.ͤ TT COOL I Oo i e POR 
4 SONG. I Praiſ , 4 FAT MISTRESS 
„ Tune Derry down. 
J. | 
1 NG or ſay what you pleaſe of Belinda the tall, 
Maria the ſhort, or Amelia the. ſmall ; 
Dear Chloe's my theme, ſo extenſive in chars,” 
T hat the front of her axed is too wide for my arms. 
| 11 Derry down, Kc. 
Ladies breaſts are love" 8 pillows, as ballad. folks baw], 
But her breaſts are love's pillows, bed, bolſter and all. 
When dancing, ſhe moves like a mountain, I own, 
And my heart's ok a- — 55 leaſt the floor ſhould fall down. | 
5 5 Derr dow , &, 
That Kitty is pretty what mortal denies, 
And ſtars, ſuns, and ſuch things, illumine her eyes. 
But to ſuch pigmy beauties my girl ſhan't give place, 
Who has not only . but full moons in 1 her face. 


5 Derry devon, dc. 
| 1, 
I've often o'erheard the ill-natur'd expreſſ ion, 
That beauty ſo bulky will pall in poſſeſſion ; 
In his notion the critic 1s ſurely miſled, 
Love's flames by her fat will be conſtantly fed. 
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0 Derry doaun, &c. 
I've a rival, what then? we can ne'er diſagree, 

There's enough, and to ſpare, both for him and for me. 

Enough ay, good reader — I ſwear by my troth, 

But Ill whiſ per——there” s rather too much for us both. | 4 
Derry dun, ke. 1 


R R 
eo b GS do EE th eN 


: | 6 „ VI. I 

| Your Meiners your Rhapſod iſts, Roundelay. makers, ; 1 
And ſuch ſort of what you call Verſe- undertakers; | 43 
To this laſs, or that, pretend paying their duties, E 

My ak 30 GREATS ſhe'll make twenty ſuch beauties. 3 

Her eyes, lips, and limbs — are amazingly great ; * 

All who've felt her charms, own they're of wonderful weight z 1 

She's lovely, ſhe's liberal, ſweet temper'd and free, mY E 


And only gives pain when ſhe fits on my knee. 


Fs Bo Ae 


| | Derry doaun, &c. 
VIII. 
J ſtart not as timorous fribbles have done, 
At the ſubſtance of three or four females in one; 
Firſt balance her weight with his majeſty's coin, 
Then let the dear ponderous Charmer be mine. 
Derry down, &c. 
N. B. The Account of Epſom, and __ E. M's. & ong from Inamorato, came lis 
late for this Month; but they will certainly be inſerted in the next. | 
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LIFE of 3 of che Town continued. 


Ne Falſy had promis'd 


J, to give me a deſcription 


M of her gueſts, as they 


1 X paſs'd by, where we ſat; 
NK. and which ſhe did fo mach 


to their diſcredit, that I 


began to deſpiſe mankind, 
The gay Florio was the firſt who came 


in; he, it ſeems, had marry'd a young 


lady, of a very good family, but fix 
months before. — It was a match of love, 
yet in three weeks after wedlock, he 
grew tir'd of his wife, came to this 


houſe, and here diverts himſelf, with 
having a ſet of creatures about him, 


pick'd from the loweſt dregs of the peo- 
ple; the more abandon'd, the more 
vulgar the women, the more agr ecable 
to his taſte, 

Old C— was the next we ſaw, with 
both feet lapp'd about in flannel ; by 
the help of two crutch'd fricks, hobbled 
from his chair, in purſuit of proſtitute 
Beauty. 

As ſoon as Mrs. Elf faw him, the 
turn'd to me, ſaying, my dear, this 
gentleman I willintroduce you to; you'll 
find it vaſtly worth your while, and im- 


mediately rung the bell, oider'd a ſer- 


vant to wait upon his honour, with her 
On, and let his honour know, 

that ſhe wou'd attend upon his honour 
preſently, with ſomething, ſhe hop'd, ve- 
ry much to his honour's ſatisfaction. 

But ſhe wou'd not uſher me to this 
gouty gallant, until ſhe had told me his 
biſlory 3 which was as follows, 


His father had been bred up from an 


errand boy, tapſter at one of the largeſt 


inns at Vork; there he marry'd one of 
the chambermaids, and they ſet up a 
pot-houſe ; and in a little time after 
they were marry'd, ſhe was deliver'd of 
the very perſon we ſaw juſt now; who 
was ſo richly dreſs'd; and fo infirm, 
He was taken by a ſquire to be a ſtable- 
helper, and runner of errands, and with 
his maſter he came up to London poſti - 
lion. | 

He had a common country free-ſchool 
education, and was, by means of his 
maſter's ſiſter, for whom he managed 
ſeveral intrigues, recommended by her, 
on her marriage with lord —— D— 
B—. By my lord's intereſt he was placd 
an under clerk in one of our public of- 
fices. 

There, by his bearing every thing 
from his ſuperiors, telling every thing 
to them, never refuſing any thing they 
aſk'd him to do, and convincing them 
that he had no regard to any one moral, 
ſocial, or grateful tie, contradictory to 
what they ſhould approve, he was ſoon 
rais'd to a ſtation, which brought him 
300 l. per annum. 

He boardcd ail this time along with. 
a widow, whole only daughter, by his 
hypocritical behaviour, and from want 
ot her ever being us'd to converſe with 
the world, he had brought to look upon 
him with affection. Her figure was a- 
mazingly beautiful, about 17 years of 

You, II. 11 age, 


age, and the amiableneſs of her temper 
even ſuperior to the lovelineſs of her 
perſon. | 

He intended marrying the daughter, 
although his ſpirit was too daſtardly to 
think of any ſatisfaction, which might 
ariſe from the poſſeſſion of ſuch a trea- 
ſure. He only conſiderd, from the 
number of examples, which he, by this 


time, had opportunities of being an eye 


oi car witneſs to, that a handſome wife 
is the ſureſt recommendation for a huſ- 
band to make his fortune by. | 
But one evening, after her mother's 
conlent, as well as her's, was obtain'd, 
an the wedding fix'd tor the following 


weck; as he was walking with her in 


Vauxhall gardens, my L— B— met 
them; and ſeeing lo lovely a creature, 
was immediately ftruck with her; and 


knowing her ſpouſe, that was to be, 


join'd company with them. 


This nobleman, who never knew 


what it was to check any of his withes, 
that expence and ſtratagem could ful- 
ti, and conſcious of the paſſive obedi- 
ence, the venality of his man, look'd 
upon this young creature as his own; 
and in a very little time ſhe became lo. 
She was maxry'd to this very man, who 
came m here juſt now, and who put 
his lordſhip to bed to her in his own 
ſtead, and for which he obtain'd a — 
in America, whither he went the week 
following. In a few years, he accu- 
mulated a large ſum of money, and 
hearing from England his firſt wife was 
dead, he marry'd a rich Creohan's 
daughter, the greateſt beauty in that 
country. I | | 
With her and her fortune he arriv'd 
ſafe in England; it was juit before the 
wur, and appear'd with bis lady in all 
public places; preſently lo ſhowy a fi- 


gure cou'd not tail of admirers; and 


as he then began to affect hoſpitality, 
his table ſeldom wanted gueſts. For 
{ſuch is the preſent noble ſpirited diſpo- 
lition of theie times, that every man is 
ure of a prodigious number ot friends, 
provided he has but anything, they think, 
worth their ſtealing from him; tor ex- 
ample, 
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The young gentleman of much read 
money, as ſoon as his taſte is known, 
be for play, is continually furrgyngy 
by gamblers ; who, with all the ſecm. 
ing afſiduities of ſervice, are every day 
pic king his pocket. 
Any man of great intereſt has his ta. 
ble ſurrounded with a ſet of hungry Pz. 
raſites, Informers, Pimps, and proud 
Beggars; they wait open moutlid, 
like children at Bob- Cherry, in hopes 
each to ſnatch dependant preterment. 
Ik a gentleman has a handſome vibe 
has he not immediately an infinite num. 


ber of friends ſtart up, like fo many Dx. 


mons, by the power of incantation, 
ready to do him any ſervice — This w1z 


the caſe with the perſon, whoſe ſtory! 


am relating: — but he had meanneſs 
enough to ſuffer his wife to commit any 
actions ſhe pleas'd, provided they tend. 
ed to one point; the point ot lelt-jn. 
tereſt. | | = 
Whether it was, or was not concert. 
ed between them, I can't be poſitive; 
but he ſurpris d a very great man, one 
afternoon, in a very famiitar conver- 
ſation with his wife. Inſtead of alarm. 
ing the neighbonrhood, or bringing his 
cauſe into Welitminſter- hail, he com- 
promis'd the affair - forgave his ſpouſe, 
upon her ſubmiſſion ; and accepted of a 
commiſſary's poſt, as a retaliation for 
the injury he receiv'd from the great 
man; fet out for in a few days, 
as the war was upon the point of break- 
ing out, and returned upon the fign- 


ing the preliminary articles; and now 


lives happy w#h his lady, and enjoys 
a fortune, and all of his own getting, 
of above 2.0,000 I. per annum. 

'Tis true, he loves to recreate him- 
ſelf now and then here, and his wie 
don't grumble, becauſe he allows her 
the ſame liberty; and he is the mot 


generous creature to any lady he likes; 


and therefore I will introduce you to 
him. Upon which Mrs. Zaljy, taking 
me by the hand, led me down to his 
honour, | 


[To be cant inued.] 
7 
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De PORTRAIT. 4 SONG, by Miß. E—M-. 
To the Tune of em the Man whem I Love 


INC E merit and reaſon give ſanction to love, 
a) Why ſhou'd ye, my fair ones, my fondneſs reprove ? 
Since none but cold prudes the ſoft paſſion diſdain, 
When they boaſt of their virtue, they're knoun but to feign. 


Genteel is my Damon, engaging his air, | 

And his face, like the morn, is both ruddy and fair; 
Soft love fits enthron'd, in the beams of his eyes, 
He's manly, yet tender, he's fond, and yet wiſe, 


He's ever good-humourd, he's generous and gay, 
And his preicnce can always chaſe ſorrow away, 
No vanity ſways him, no folly is ſeen, 
But open his temper, and noble his mien, 


With prudence illumin'd, his actions appear, 
His paſſions are calm, and his judgment is clear. 
An affable ſweetneſs attends on his ſpeech, 
He's willing to learn, though he's able to teach, 


He has promiſed to love me, his word I believe, 
His heart is too honeſt, to let him deceive; 
Then blame me, ye fair ones, if juſtly ye can, 


Since the piece I have drawn is exactiy the man. 1 
| | | IN AMOR ATo. 


FFF 
ABpDekss 70 a NIGHTINGALE, The boaſt of nature round you throng, 
7 HAT fill, ob plaintive Philomel. Sott pity melts their eyes; 7 
V : A The only fair, who hearts my ſong, 
aq longer of the grove 3 Hears, and neglects my fighs g 
What fill renew thy hapleſs tale, | DE ” FOOTY | 
And mourn ill omen'd love! To tell one's pain relieves the breaſt, 
| my | Proud Beauty ſhares thy moan ; 
See, fragrant flowers, and grateful But ſecret cares my heart oppreſs, 
ſhades, 5 | I ſigh, and ſigh alone. 
How ſweet the bloſſoms bloom | | 
dee varied ſhrubs, and beauteous maids; 
All nature breathes perfume. 


Ceaſe then, ſweet Syren ! ceaſe that 
ſtrain, | : 3 
And own thy grief outdone ; 
Since your complaints compaſſion gain, 
While mine, alas! find none. | 


e.V. NN ANS ö 


Tho“ paſſing time cannot allay, 

: Thy melancholy ſound ; | 

Yet, while you tune your ſadd'ning lay, 
You charm the fair around. 


But ſong to me brings no relief, | | Epſom, Feb. 20, 1763. 
More hapleſs is my ſtrain; E | | 
You but lament a diſtant grief, HE following deſcription of my 
I mourn a preſent pain. | favourite place (moſt of which T 


112 know 


waters, 


greatly wonder, at the numbers of neat 
and elegant houſes that now ſtand empty 
here ; and it may tend greatly to the 
ſatisfaction of thoſe who may hereaiter 
ſettle here, as well as to the amuſement 
of your readers. I ſhall be glad it you 


will inſert it in your next Magazine, by 


which you'll oblige © 
Your humble ſervant, 
* An INHABITANT. 


Epſom takes its name from Ebba, a 
Saxon queen; and is a village in the 
county of Surry, much frequented for 
its healthy air, and excellent mincral 
waters. Theſe waters are the proper- 
ty of Mr. Johx Top, who makes no 
public uſe of them; tho they are thought 
to be the beſt in England for the cure 


of all Ecorbutick caſes; which his friends. 


have often experienced. There is ano- 
ther ſpring, much the ſame in qua- 
lity, on the common, half a mile dis- 


tance from the town, and at a mile 


and a half diſtance is Jeſup's wel! 
now ſo much in vogue. 
above-mentioned, are found 
very beneficial in gently cleanſing the 


body, in cooling the head, ane purity- 
1ng the blood ; 


micaliy prepar'd from them is famous 


and the falt that 1s chy- 


all over Europe. Epſom is diſtant a- 
bout fourteen meaſur'd miles from Lon- 
don bridge, and twelve from Vauxhall. 

It is deliciouſly fituated in a warm 
even bottom, anciently called Flower 
Dale, between the fine Downs on one 
ſide, and clay hills on the other, which 
are varioutly cheq! er'd with woods and 


groves, of oak, ath, eim, and beech, 


&c. &e. 
The Downs are covered with graſs; 
and run thirty miles in length, 


der different appeilations, from Croy- 


don to Farnham ; and for ſheep, wa alles, 


riding, hunting, racing, ſhooting, 
games of mont ſorts for exercile of the 
body, or recreation of the mind, and 
a perpetual chain of vilizges wiltin a 
mile of cach other beneath. 
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know to be literally trve) makes me 


cious plain of corn fields, ſown with 


fant Janes, being the extremities of thy 


by ſuch as are lovers of ſilence and re. 


biac, Eſq; Hudſon's Lane, which Lie. 


tho un 


with. 


Epſom never miſſes of the eaftery 
weſtern ſun, and 1s about a mile ; tn 
length ; the Area, within the bendiny 
of the bow or half moon, being a ſpa. 
every grain, and opening full to th, 
Downs: to theſe, evergreen mountain; 
of chalk, you may, out of every houſs 
inſenſibly aſcend, without as much à82 
hedge to obſtruct the air. 

1 he ritings are many times ſo eaſy, 
that you Had yourſelt got to the to 
v-1thout perceiving you were mountine, 
From the circumference of the ſemick. 
Cle, there branch out two or three plex. 


roads which lead to the town, from the 
fiow declivities of the neig hbouring hill; 
theſe are preterr'd to the principal ſtreet, 


tirement, and are known by the names 
of Clay Hill, New Inn Lane, and Wood. 
cote Green, There are other outlet; 
viz. the avenue leading up the hill tg 
Durdan's, the property of Charles Dol. 


member for the ſake of Epſom Cour, 


„that antient Saxon ſeat (long ſince con. 
The Epſom 


verted into a farm) the mother and o- 
riginal of our ſubject. Theſe bye place; 
are ſo ſeparated from each other by 
fields, meadows, hedge rows, planta- 
tions, orchards, and the like, that they 
ſeem to be ſo many diſtinct little vil. 
lages, uniting in one conſiderable town. 
At the large fireet, in the middle of 
which ſtands the watch-houſe, at the 
_ of a large pond or canal, beat. 
tully ſenc'd round with Chineſe rails, 
ſeveral perſons who have choſen this 
place of Epſom for their-conſtant abode, 
are diſtinguiſned from the reſt by their 
habitations, as they are by their birt! 
and tortunes; as Mr. Knipe's and Nr. 
Foreman's, on Clay Hill; Mr. Nor. 
tlicy's, on Waodcote Green; bir, 
Sharp's :, in New Inn Lane; whoſe ca- 
nai on the top of a hill, with the ſol! 
walks on both ſides, and the green 
mounts at each end, are very delight 
tal. But among ſeveral other ſuc! 
hoes, I thall 3 particular mention 
vi only two; the firſt A thele is Pur 
dans; 


. 
28 
1 
15 
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Jan's ; on the eminence which bounds 
the noble avenue from the Downs, call- 
ed mount Amoret, ſtands a ſtone pillar 
inſcrib'd To HEALTH AND LIBERTY 
as the air is the moſt pure in that place, 
and unconfin'd that can be, this pillar, 
inſcribed after the manner of the an- 


tients, ſerves for a point of view, ac- , tw 
temporary Quacks, were likewiſe brought 


cording to the moderns, and is no leſs 
beneficial to the town, nor leſs obliging 
to the company that frequent it, than 
ornamental to Durdan's. Round the 


baſis is a ſeat of the ſame ſtone tor the 


ladies. 
Aſeted Park is the next. 
property of the honourable Thomas 
Howard, Eſqz you muſt view on foot ; 
there. the gladiator, the high tutt- 


ed trees, the ſhort bitten lawns, the. 


gloomy coverts, the lightſome glades, 
the open proſpects of Apollo, and the 
retir'd walks of Diana, cannot avail you 
any thing unleſs you diſmount to ſurvey 
them. The other houſe in Epſom that 
requires a ſpecial mention, is Mount 
Diſton, the property of James Garland, 
Eſq; fo call'd, from the former owner, 
and trom the round. | 


7 4 be continued.] 
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The Hiſtory of QQ ACK S. 


T HE hiſtory of Quacks, or ſtroling 
Vagrants, call d Mountebanbs, Ma- 
ter Caſters, Ague Charmers, &c. 

In Edward the VIIth's reign, ore 
Grig, a poulterer, in Surry, was ſet in 
the pillory at Croydon, and again in 
the Borough, Southwark, during the 
time of the fair, for cheating people 
out of their money, by pretending to 


cure them by charms, by only looking 


at the patient, or by caſting his water. 
In the reign of king James the firtt, 
the council diypatched'a warrant to the 


magiſtrates of the city of London, to 


take up all reputed empiricks, and 
bring them before. the cenſors of the 
college, to examine how properly quali- 
fed they were to be trunled either with 


The 


the limbs or lives of his majeſty's ſub- 
jects. _— | 
Dr. Lamb, a moſt noted Quack, and 
one who had acquired a Jarge fortune by 
his pretended medicines, was at laſt o- 
bliged to confeſs he knew nothing of 
phyſic. | - | 
Read and Woodhouſe, two other co- 


to juſtice, and acknowledged the ſame. 
In Stowe's chronicle we meet with a 
relation of a Water- Caſter being ſet on 
horſeback, his face to the horſe's tail, 
which he held in his hand, with a col- 
lar of urinals about his neck, led by the 
hangman through the city, whipped, 
branded, and then baniſhed, | 
However lenient we are at preſent, 
with reſpe& to the notorious illiterate 
empiricks that now infeſt this nation, 
more care was taken formerly of the 
ſubjects conſtitution, and their health 
not ſulſered to he infected by theſe pri- 
foners of whole pariſhes. 1 
Fairfax was fined and impriſoned in 
king William's time for doing great 
damage to ſeveral people by his Aqua 
Celeſtis. One Antony with his Aurum 
Potabile; Arthur Dee, for advertiſing 
medicines which he gave out would cure 
people of all diſeaſes; Foſter, for ſelling 
a powder for the green ſickneſs; Te- 
nant, an urine-caſter, who ſold his pills 
for ſix pounds each; Aires for ſelling 


purging ſugar plumbs; Hunt was pu- 
niſhed tor putting bills up in the ſtreets 


for the cure of diſeaſes; Philips, a diſ- 
tiller, for ſelling his ſtrong waters with 
directions, what they were good for, 
and how perſons were to take them. 
Any idle mechanic, not caring lon- 
ger to drudge at day labour, by chance 
gets a diſpenſatory, or ſome old receipt 
book, and poring over it, or perhaps 
having it read to him (for many of theſe 
preſent mountebankscan'tread) he finds 


that wild cucumber is powerful in the 


droply z that mercury is good for the 
itch, and old ulcers ; that opium will 
give caſe; ſavin help young wantons; 

and claſs of antimony will vomit. 
Down at once goes the hammer, or 
the ſaw, razor, awl, or ſhuttle—and away 
| ts 


8 


tranſported for the ſame. 
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to work, to make electuaries, tinctures, 
elixirs, pills, plaiſters, and poultices. 
Each preparation new named, and his 
own name decorated with M. D. pur- 
chaſed a Jumping penny worth in Scot- 
land. He ſpreads peſtilence around 
him, —as the mad ſavage ſhooting a- 
mong the multitude with poiſoned ar- 
10WS. 175 Br 

At the beſt, if any good can be done 
by theſe miſcreants, it is a chance, as 
if twenty people fell down a precipice, 
and two of them ſhould happen to be 
ſaved, but not by {kill or foreſight, but 
tome untoreſcen accident intheir favour, 

People may ſay that moſt quack me- 


dicines are not intended againſt the con- 


ſtitution, but only the pocket, and they 
are too inſipid to do either good or harm, 
but the medicines mentioned above, 
and which now every dabbler deals in, 
are in unſkiltul hands deſtructive ; and 
we find in our records ſeveral perſons 
brought to condign punichment tor ad- 
mimiſtering ſuch compotitions ignorant- 


ly. Paiticulaily one John Not was 


tined and impriſoned, tor having killed 
ſundry perſons, with ſome of thoſe be- 
jore-mentioned dangerous medicines. 
I'homaline Scarlet, and two more wo. 


men, were ſeverely puniſhed, for tam- 


pering with mercurial medicines. 
Formerly theſe poiſon-venders were 


proſecuted by the government with pro- 


per rigour: they were tried and con- 
victed tos ackroying people, by giving 
tiem medicines unduly prepared; and 
This was the 
cale of one Prig, a ſhocmaker, in queen 


' Arne's time. 


One William Forreſter was ſeverely 
puniſhed for ſelling the bitter apple; 
and one Simon Foreman, for adinin1l- 
tering the wild cucumber, as ſpecifics. 


Theſe tellows conſeſſed, that they knew 


nothing of the effects of thoſe medicines; 
that neither of them could write nor 
read ; but that an old woman in the 
country told them that the bitter apple 
was good for the Scurvy, and the wild 
cucumber for the Droply. Evans, a 
prieſt, about the ſame time, was puniſh- 
ed tor running about the country with 
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his antimonial cup, and killing peo: 


with it. 7 
It is not four years ſince a great _ nam 
cel of the coarſeſt aloes, which to the 4 1280 
weriter's knowledge two farriers retule I Fe 
to buy to give to hories, were (ent 8 uy 
to London, and ſold to one of thete 4 N 
deſperate Quacks, made into pills, and 8 
given as an univerſal medicine. L = 
The impoſtors of the preſent tim WK - 
would periuade the world that there; I hs | 
not any thing more eaſy than curing the : , 
molt inveterate diſeaſe - they put att» 18 6 
end of their names, M. D. juſt as ſons ore 
gamblers are directed to with Eſq; af. 3 1 
ter their's, to impoſe on the multitude, I 2 
Coblers now ſet up for regular-bre! co 
phy ſicians; hagkney coachmen ad pe 
ticket. porters for anatomiſts and natural an 
philoſophers ; waſher- women for Che. I 
miſts ; tumblers, merry-andrews, and FA 
poſture maſters, for hone- ſetters, ocu- in 
liſts, and men widwives. a 
Nothing can equal the ignorance of 6] 
ſuch empiricks, but the {lupiGity ot a8 
thote people who buy their unuholſons WF «; 
preparations _ | 3 
Let us conſider only, in the caſe f p 
thoſe patients who have purchaſed any | 


of tiete medicines, called Purging ones, 
and that the Old Bailey, or Ludgate. 
hill M. D. 's inſiſt on it, their medicine: 
are whotfome., — Granted that they are 
ſo, and will act cathartically. Is purg- 
ing neceſſary, do they know? or what 
particular purge will beſt ſuit the years, 
ſex, and conſtitution ? and how, or in 

what quantity to be adminiſtered ? 
I have known men troubled with the 
piles, deſtroyed by ſuch contra- acting 
purges ; and ſeveral} women, weak e- 
nough to fancy themſelves judges ot 
their own caſes, or by an ill timed nice- 
ty, not caring to acquaint their apotne- 
cary or phyiician, have been ruined by 

ſuch terrible forciug compoſitions. 

Many are torn to pieces by violent 
cholics, and killed out-right by bloody- 
flaxes. Fevers, conſumptions, palſies, 
and ruptures are often occaſioned by 
ſuch preparations; and I will athrm, 
that theſe hehiſh drugs are always at- 
tendedwith a train of fatal conſequences. 
| | The 
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The Scurvy and the Worms are two 
now become a ſubterfuge of ig- 
norance; for every leſs apparent diſtem- 
per, or the more hidden ſymptoms of 
Aditeaſe; and many under the danger- 
cus miſtakes of this ſort are lamentably 
harraſſed. Alſo {cores of little infants, 

Þ yearly deſtroyed by the very remedies 
tze unhappy parents were prevailed on 
E > adminiſter, in order to deitroy thele 
E ſuppoſed worms. EE 

E The uſe of cordials, as advertiſed, 
3 is extremely prejudicial, There 1s no 
I proviſion theſe puffed ſpecifics make for 
1 particular caſes; and the ſpirit, with 
I which they are drawn off, to infirm 
E conſtitutions is fatal; yet the common 
q people believe it is in thoſe cales they 
are moſt wanted. | 

A few fimples, with ſome ſpices, 
ſuch as nutmegs, cloves, &c. ſteeped 
in wine or French brandy, make a cor- 
dial bitter, or ſtomach elixir : but theſe 
Quacks don't prepare what they fell us 
4 as ſuch, in any thing better than malt 
ſpirits, or mol aſſes. 15 | 
At this time of the year, the common 
people begin to drink the ſpirits of fcur- 
E vy-orals, as a fine alterative, or expel- 
ler: yet as it is ſolid by thoſe impoſtors, 
it is one of the moſt pernicious and de- 
ſteuctive remedies ever advertiſed, eſpe- 
E cially to hot ſaline habits, with whom 
E the diſeaſe has been ſo aggravated, that 
3 they have broke out in boils ; others 
have been drove into hectics and con- 
E ſumptions, Nor is it likely it ſhould be 
E otherwiſe, where no regard is had to 


names,, 


Dee ere g- K , ... 


N. 


1 The Comic Lecture ſpoke by Mr. 
5 Wiote by G. A 


A 


. tor. 
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ſtate, ſex, age, or habit of body. — 
But, led away by the name, it is indiſ- 
criminately fold alike to all. | 


Nb 


An original L tter from a Knight of the 
Poji, to a celebrated Quack Doctor. 


| To Dodbor 


Hond. Sir, | F 
S I ſee you ave aſferdavids at the 

end off yor bil, Ithall be redy too 
ſarve you as chep as any bodey in Lon- 
don wil do. I ave bin imploide by a 
grat maney Doctors to ſwaie for hem, 
and | will ſware wat you pleſe, butt you 
muſt kep itt a ſiccritt. I ham verry thinn 
in my bodey, and tok ficcely, fo as how 
the Juitis will belleve I ave ben cewrd; 


I will ware before my Lord Mare, or 


any of the ſittin Aidurmens, excep Juſtis 
Feeldin, for he toni me out o:Ct, for 
ſwarin fallley for the Grek Water Doc- 
I wil alfoe drau up the Aﬀerda- 
vids if you pleſe, for I was bredd to 
phizzic myelelf,and no moſt of the turms 
and ard wurds, Mye pric for a Kanſur 
is five thillings, and the lam for the fool 
dizzies, and the Kin zevel. Pleſe to 
dirrec tor me at Mrs, Jonſon's in Lon 
Lain, Chepfide. | 
Your huuble farvant to command, 
| Joan WiITTAKKER. 
P. 8. I ſhant ſware hy mye one name, 
but aney others, and mye wif will ſware 
alloe, ick you want her. 1 8 


- . oh hh 


Shuter, March 21, at his Benefit, concluded, 


- STEVENS. 


Then comes the juſlice with fuir round belly, with gerd capen lined, &c. 


AD Shalkeſpear known 
He wou'd have furnijh 


3+? 
Lt. 


wi twas ta cat in talte, 
d out a finer feaſt. 


Not cramm'd the juſtice, with coarſe barn- door tood, 
But lin d his belly with hog barbecu'd 
Then toſs'd him up in taſte a turtle haſh, 


With high-ſawc'd calipee, and 
And made his worſhip call ont 


Hand ne a Hb of the fe, 


71 77 
— 


ſtrong o ssd calipa lh. 
load —Zfere Orr an 


; 
/ 


5-76 AT FOUL 


A tums 
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A tumbler fil, a bruſher, I can bear it, ; 


Your honour's health, my lird ;—its neat good claret, 
Stroaking his belly down, then thus decree, 
The calipaſh is fine, and ſo's the caliper, 
Cone, other plate, Pe only foul'd à couple. 
Two ſlices ſave me, Sir, of that pine apple. 
But, friend, don't take th. haunch off, yet, d'ye hear-a 
Hob nob, Sir? Deu. Tev3 bumbers of Mad. ira. 
Thus wou'd he introduce him on the itage, 
Had Shakeſpear liv'd in this taſte-eating age. . 


| Senſe now deſcends from brain to belly, | 3 
And Reaſon's ſtew'd down to a jelly, 
 Gorg-breeding rather over-done, 
Religion raw and let alone. 
Judgment is ſeldom done enough, 
And Learning but an apple puff. 


i E'en Mit is only bottle ſmall, _ | 1 
WT Which, on uncorking, trethy flies ; | I 
li But ſoon it's acid ſpirits pall, = 7 
0 It ſinks, grows flat, then ſow'rs and dies.“ I 
[| All things but Taſte muſt necds be flat; ö 

f And as to Taſte, why, pray what's that? 

f We've artiſts of each kingdom's growth, 

0 To teach us Taſte; but faith and troth, | ; 
ill So many cooks oft ſpoil the broth. _ 3 
ll Again the juſtice let us find E 
|. With belly fair by capon lin'd, 1 EE ps = 

[i And eyes jevere : and ſo faith let him, 4 

ii Tis time I think for us to quit him: I 

Leave him to talk of writs of errors, 4 


5 

Bails, fines, commitments and demurrers, I 
Rapes, riots, conſtables, and keepings, 3 
Fees, warrants, round-houſes and whippings, 
Contempts of court, and binding over, 
Actions of treſpaſs, and of trover. 
> Thus let him prate, with him we've done; 
And to the next age paſs we ſlowly on. 
With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch by*s fide, 
His youthful hoje avell Jawd, a world too wide 
For his ſhrunk ſhank, and his big manly voice, 
Turning again to childiſh trebles, pijes 
And whiſtles in his ſound, 1 

Here, nurſe, my flannel cap —-how- who's that, ha? 
Nurſe. Only the nexv/man, Sir, — what's that you ſay ? 
Nurje. The King of Pruſa, Sir, has got the day. | 

Got to pay, — ay et him came in, tis true 
I thought to-day I had ſome intereſt due. 
Juſt on the inſtant a full-whige'd phyſician, 
Whom nurſe had told her maſter's ſick condition, 
Approach'd the elbow chair where feeble ſat, 
Who por'd thro' ſpeQacles, and cry'd—who's that? 


| . ; 
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When Don Diplonuſt with cane- ſmelling grace 


Grave putting on EÜ ariem tace, 
Stops nurſe's anſwer, and demands his caſe. 


Saying oro dye find your Jelf, 


Sound ? 5 


— 


Sir, 


8 
Feeb. What bind myſelf? — No, Sir, F'll not be bound; 


Here nurſe 


© But on good truſt I'll lend ten thouſand pound. 


Now whiſtling } in his Beech; with voice out- worn, 
By nurſe he's lifted like a babe juſt Bern. 


Nurſe, nurie-—— 


Then comes the ſight that mult appal ; 
He ſinks, ſinks, ſinks, to ihe laſt ſcene of all; 
Where ſtands Oblivion with her out ſpread veil, 
To end this ſtrange, this {ad eventtiul tale: 
Taſte, touching, heartng, ſeeing, ſpe aking, gone; 
Death drops the curtain dow -e droll is done. 


From the St. Ja MEs's MaGAZINE. 


To a Friend, on the Day Peace WAS 
| proclained. 


OW cn you better ſpend the day, 
FE Than tune the merry vocal lay, 
And tap the fartheit barrel. 
That keg, whoſe date upon the hoop, 


Plamly proclaims the French did ſtoop, 


When P1T eſpous'd our quarrel! — 


IT. 
But let us in our drink be wile, 
As well as merry, I'd adviſe, 
Nor diſcant on the tunes, 
But leave our betters to themſelves, 


And never be ſuch fooliſh elves, 


To prate on ſtateſmen's crimes. 
Hh: 


Fee how the ſun drives to the weſt, 


Come man prepare the jovial feaſt, 
And ſpread the plenteous board, 


Bring out thy beef, and tatted capen, 
Thy Norfolk mutton, and good bacon, 


Search r ſecret hoard ! 
IV. 


e -e r K cr r r f. K 
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V. 
Thou in thy elbow chair ſhall fit, 
Drink bumpers to thy fav'rite Pir, 
Pleas'd ſhou'd thy with ſucceed ; 
That — and all the mighty train 


Of Macs and Doss were ſafe again, 


On t' other fide the TW EHE D. 
21 & 
From the St. Jamis's MAGAZINE. 
A Hint from PlAuT. Mos rz. 
Aer, I. Seit II. 

VE long conſider'd in my 1 

And rummag'd ev Ty thought, to 

find, 

What kind of thing a man is like, 
And after all, this ſeems to ftrike, 
(An odd concert it 07 be ſaid) 
He's like a houſe that's newly made. 
Now ſuch a honſst £0 10 ers by, 
Is very apt to ſtrike the eve ; 
Each man exclaims, how nat it ſhows, 


Pray whoſe the plan, fir ?=-lgrQos? 


Coſt what it will, I vow aud frreap 
I'd imitate it to a hair. 
A lazy ten! n and his wite 


And Toi ſhall dance, and N. AN ſhail Take of chis houſe 4 10 le tor life, 


ling, | 
Vith loud huzzas the hall fall ring, 
And nought but mirth be ſcen; 
Weill drown our ſorrows, baniſh care, 
And bid adieu to dull deſpair, 
And melancholy ſpleen. 
Vor. II. 


Himſelf and all his fami! 95 

As careiels, To, as you. or ! 
Well, ſoon—a heavy form dees 

'i bc ſplendid front, and hikes the tiles 
The mattcr:thinks no tte, 
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The rain beats in and ſaps the wood, 

He never ſtirs to make it good, 

But ſees it run into decay, 

Jill ev'ry brick is waſh'd away. 

The fate of this ſame edifice, 

And that of man, are of a piece 
His parents work at his formation, 
And then they lay a good foundation 

To raile the treaſure of their heart, 

And give it ſtrength in ev'ry part; 

The belt materials they produce, 

To make him fit for public uie 
And what in building is the ſoul, 

They give a poilth to the whole, 


Ground us in learning, law and ſenſe, | 


Nor value labour or expence ; 

The juſt proportion others ane 
And ſwear they Il inntate the plan. 
E'en I had ſome of this perfection, 
Under my parents ſound direction : 
Soon as I tenanted my mind, 

I ruin'd all that they defign'd ! 
Sloth firſt aroſe, that ſpreading ſin, 
And made a hurricane within, 
Broke down my modeſty, and there 


My virtue fled, and left me bare; 
The breach I clos'd not, and a ſhow'r, 
Of love flow'd in at ev'ry pore, 


Sapp'd ev'ry ſenſe, waſh'd all away, 
— All but a uſeleſs piece of clay. 


AXAAXAVpALLLXNY 


From the St. Jamts's MaGazINE, 
8-3-3 WA. DE. 


From Rouſſeau. By Mr. E. Denis, 


Modern traveller, a Beau, 
{ Would give five hundred pounds 
| to know  _ 
The world, and men, and things. I 
needs mult own, 
A friend reply'd, you lay out well your 
ſtore; | 
But pr'ythee add five hundred more 
Not to be known. 


AN N N NN Ne 


From the St. James's Macazine. 
* P1406 RA -M. 


From the Same. D 9 the Same. 


T laſt the wedding knot is tied, 
Thie knight is happy in his bride, 


my letter from Groſvenor-ftreet, How: 


And ſix months after in a chitq. 
At this the public ſmibd, 
And ſentiments divide, 
Too ſoon her Ladyſhip is brought to bet, 
No, not at all too lale his Honow wel 


| wa: 
Sch hehehe hh hehe = 
F rom the St. James's Maou, ; cre 
co. 

Mr. Oakly' 8 Letter, or a Warnin Fr 4 tl 


Jealouſy. 


ov muſt know, Sir, that 1 In 
lately married to a young lady, a 

the news-papers very juſtly faid, 9 
beauty and fortune, and who 5. A 
_earry accompli, Þtment neceſſary to mai 
_ the ma riage ſtate happy; and what! 
thought no ſmall accompliſhment & 
mong the reſt, ſhe was never in Lon. 
don any more than myſelf before I made 
her my wife. Wa. have been married | 
but four months, and you ſee I date 


ever, if I can perſuade her to go back 
into Worceſterſhire again, all may be 
well, for I believe there is no harn 
done yet, though I think ſhe will have 
had an eſcape; and I ſhall be relizved WW | 
from many a ſweat for my forehead, 
I am not naturally jealous, nor tid 
ſhe ever give me the leaſt room for jex- 


7. WT og oo oe. 7 "BW 2 


louſy, till lately; I was going one 


morning up to her dreſling-room, to | 
_ alk her if ſhe would walk in the Park; 
I overheard her ſay, it is impoſſible, 
Mr. Baltazer, to-day, but to-morrow 
Mr. Oakley will be out all the morning, 
and I will expect you at twelve preciſe- 
ly. Bleſs me ! thought I, what an al. 
ſignation with a man in her dreſhng- 
room! and immediately a good ſmatt 
young fellow tript by me down ftairs; 


I took no notice to him, but I haſtened 


to my wife: who, ſays I, with much 
confuſion, was that who left you juſt 
now? Nobody, my dear, ſays ſhe, but 
the hair-dreſſer. Nay, ſays I, I am 


ſure T ſaw a man, a young fellow. 1 


tell you, my dear, you ſaw nobody but 
the hair-dreſſer; and the ſaid it with 0 
much unconcern, that it confirmed my 


{ul picion, and I took her negligent air 


ſor 


| air for a proof of her being practiſed in 


| this buſineſs of intrigue. I then took 
her haſtily by the hand, and with much 


| Oakley, ſaid I, tell me who that perſon 
Vas, that you have made an appoint— 
ment with for to-morrow at twelve? 
Why, with Mr. Baltazer, the hair- 
areſſer; you know you are to be out 
E to-morrow, and I ordered him to come 
then, that he might not prevent my 
= coing out with you, to day. W hat, 
E {aid I, wonld you have a man to drejs 
4 your hair, Mrs. Oakley? ycu who 
E would ſcarce let me ſee you put your 
3 eap on tall within this week. Why, 
my dear, ſays ſhe, I defired lady Mid- 
night to recommend me to her tire-wo- 
man, and the ſmil'd, and told me, no 


Baltazer, who did her buſineſs, was 
employed by all the ladies of faſhion, 
and was the only man in his way : you 
| know, my dear, if one lives in London, 
one would do the ſame as other people. 
| dropt the converſation, and we allied 
forth towards the Park; but I own I 
could not help ruminating on her part- 


| licacy, which 1 had ever admired her 
tor, out of compliance with taſhion. 


next morning; and as my ſtaying away 
would be no great diſappointment to 
my party, I determined not to ſtir out. 
About eleven o'clock, a ſervant comes 
into theroom, and aſked for his miſtreſs, 
laying, there was a perſon come to wait 
upon her; ſhe overheard the ſervant, 
and ordered him to ſend the young man 
up ſtairs. Bleſs me, think I, this male 


har-dreſſer is in a great hurry to wait 


upon her, when he comes an hour be- 
fore he is ordered. I felt a curioſity to 
talk with this fr//eur ; and to ſay the 


truth, my curioſity was, ſtrange as it 


may ſeem, to ſee him firſt through the 
key-hole. Accordingly, I ſoon applied 
my eye to the place of obſervation, and 
% my ſurprize and mortification, ſaw 


s . » 5 a g | 
karneſtneſs, don't diſtreſs me, Mrs, 


woman could dreſs hair fit to he ſeen; 


ing ſo readily with that remarkable de- 


I don't believe the affair of Baltazer 
kept me at home, but I found no in- 
clination to keep my engagement the 
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Mr. Baltazer, as 1 imagined, down. 


upon his knees before my wife, holding 
her right foot, with the ſtoe off, ele 
vated ſome diſtance from the ground, 
and preſſi--g it, ſeemingly with great 
earneſtneſs, between both his hands; 
ſo as to convince me that he was going 
to ſhew the ardour of his paſſion, by 
K ſſing her Jadyſhip's toe, if I was not 
to make my appearance. This 1 im- 
mediately did, to the great ſurprize of 
the happy pair; for Mrs. Oakley gave 
a violent ſhout at my entrance, and cry d 
out, Bleſs me, my dear! I thought you 
had been out ? was not you engaged ? 
and my hapleſs rival at the*ſame time 
dropt her foot, roſe up, and made me 
a molt reſpecttul bow. Oh! your ſer- 


vant, Mr. Baltazer, ſaid I, I perceive. 


your butineis is rather to adorn my 
head, than my wite's - Baltazer ! ſays 
Mrs. Oakley; this, my dear, is Mr. 
Upperleather, the ſhoemaker- go on 
with your meaſure, ſays ſhe, Mr. Upper- 
leather, for I expect Mr. Baltazer every 
minute; but my dear Mr. Oakley, as 


I find you are at home, I li not have 


my hair dreſſed to-day, it you think of 
Our walk in the Park.—I was glad to 
bod my ſurprize was not perceived by 
her, and agiced that we ſhould walk, 
to prevent my diſcovering it, if I was 
to enter into any dilcourſe, and J left 
the room, on pretence to fetch my hat 
and cane. ; 8 

A few days after this, I had another 
ſweat; I had one morying jult placed 
my faithful meſſenger at the key-hole 
of Mrs. Oakley's dretiing-room ; for 
theſe he-creatures that ran ſo familiar-— 
ly about my houſe, had made ſuch an 
impreſſion upon me, that I never came 
into her preſence without this method 
of enquiring firſt whether L was imper- 
tinent or not; I found this morning 
another Baltazer along with madam, 
who could not pretend to be either hair- 
dreſſer or ſhoe maker; the was ſtand- 
ing before him without her gown, and 
with her neck quite bare; he appeared to 
me as if he was admiring the charms 
which pretented themielves to bis view; 

K K 2 thay, 
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though I muſt confeſs, not as a lover, 


but with the cool curious eye of a dea- 


ler in female ſlaves. As they ſtood, I 
conſidered her as a fair Circaſſian, paſl- 
ng an examination for ſale, and that 
he was ſurveying the premiſes, marking 
the air and mein, the ſymmetry and 


proportion of limbs, to fee whether ſhe. 


would be worth his money. I could 
not refrain from laughing at this fight, 
which I did not comprehend the mean- 
Ing of, though I felt at the ſame time 
a degree of anger and uneaſineſs. I 
was angry to fee this Cimon, who 
ſeemed young, and in good caſe, tho 
a Frenchman, ſo dull and inſenſible to 
charms, which ſet me all on fire at the 
fght, though ſhe was my wife, and I 
was uneaſy to find Mrs. Oakley could 
expoſe herſelf, without a bluſh, even 
to ſuch a Cimon, whatever might be his 


buſineſs, I opened the door, and what! 
dreſffing or undrefling ? ſays I, my dear] 
and has lady Midnight recommended 


this monſieur to you for a lady's maid ? 


But juſt as I had faid this, I diſcover- 


ed the meaſure in his hand, and by the 
piece of filk which I ſaw upon the ta- 


ble, I found that honeſt Mrs. Flounce, 


the mantuamaker, was not ſo good a 


hand ata my s ſhape, as one of our 


ſex. 

My next alfrm was ſomewhat more 
affecting than this. A few mornings 
atter, I ſaw a fourth gentleman in great 
familiarity with my dear tormentor. He 
pulled off her gown, ſhe then ſuffered 


Him to pull off her handkerchief, which 


ae ſeemed to me to do with great ea- 
he ſ. Et to do with great 

gerneſs: I thought I perceived the dog's 
eyes, at what he ſaw, flaſh with fire; 


he directly went behind her, and with 


much haſte began to unlace her ſtays, 
which he performed with ſuch dexteri— 
ty, that I could not doubt but he was 
uſed too much to this buſineſs, 
{ faw the ſtays off, I was ſatisfied, and 
could not wait to ſee what was to be 


done next; in I go, and pray, ſays I, 


my dear, is this lady Midnight's man— 
milliner? and is he going to try on your 
new ſhifts? in the name of decency 
what are you both about? Upon my 
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him, —1 ſaw hin, —in ſhort, I was con- 


talked, 


When 
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honour I bluſh for you, my dear, Bly 
for me, Mr. Oakley! Pray is there any 
harm in having my new ſtays tried on! 
No harm, ſays I, perhaps, but much 
indelicacy, by any man but your hul. 
band. Lord, Sir, ſays monſieur Tags, 
with a ſneering ſmile, I Jace and un. 
lace ladies ſtays, of the firſt faſhion, exe. 
ry day of my life; and unmarried h. 
dies too. Very likely ſo, fays I, My. 
Tags, and I believe you are often tore. 
ed to change their ſtays for jumps. Bu 
go on with your buſineſs. —I aſk your 
pardon, ſays 1, my dear, for inter. 
rupting you, and I left the room, 
But all that has lritherto paſſed, does 
not in any degree equal what I am gy. 
ing to relate. Goats and monkeys 
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I could almoſt ſwear to part beds, when 


[ think of what my wife endured from 
the fifth man that made his appear- 
ance in her dy eſſing room. In my cu- 
rious peeping, as uſual, I ſaw a male 
figure on the couch with Mrs. Oakley, 
whom I could not conſider as triſcur, 
ſhoemaker, mantuamaker, or ſtaymak- 
He had her not by the foot, he 
had not ſtripped her of her gown, nor 
was ſhe without her ſtays ; he was more 
modeſt than the former male: attendantʒ 
on her, and yet leſs modeſt. I fan 


vinced my rival was. in the room with 
her, and I could not reſt a moment ti! 
I took the villain by the throat. Upon 
endeavouring to open the door, I found 
it was locked ; this, and the bluſh which 
I had ſcen, on her cheek, for the fit 
time, the low voice in which they both 
added to the conch-ſcene, de. 
termined me to break open the door, 
My foot applied to a pannell, ſoon 
gained me admiſſion into the room; 
you will perhaps be at a loſs to figure 
to yourſelf the appearance of all three, 
at my entrance; Mrs. Oakley ſcieam- 
ed out, and fell back, quite pale, up- 
on the couch; my rival ſtarted up, and 
looked as red as a turkey-cock, and! 
by turns appeared as white as the one, 
and as red as the other. I rung tit 
bell for a maid to look to her miſtres, 
who lay in a {woon on the couch, and 
I «carried 


3 wo Ws 


| carried the gentleman down ſtairs, to 
fatisfy me about what had, or what 
had liked to have paſſed. I ſoon found 
that the gentleman I had treated ſo 

roughly, had acted in his profeſſion as 
a midwife, having been ſent for by 
Mrs. Oakley, on a ſuſpicion of her be- 
ing with child. I was forry I had ex- 
poſed myſelf, but I own I was very 
happy that J was not in the right, and 
that my wife was not in the wrong. The 
doctor ſhall have my conſent to ſay I 
looked like a jack-als, as long as he 
can't ſay I could butt like a bull. 

I have ſent you this ſimple narrative a- 
bout a ſimple country couple, in hopes of 
having your thoughts upon this pre- 
vailing practice of employing men in 
thole occupations, that, modeſtly ſpeak- 
ing, belong to women : I will not ſay, 
that what has paſſed has made me con- 


— — 


ö 


„ — 
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but I muſt confeſs ſhe dreſſes looſer than 
ſhe was uſed, ſhe ſuffers greater familiari- 
ties from impertinent young coxcombs, 
and I den't look upon thoſe charms, 
| which I uſed to dwell with raptures up- 
on, as entirely my own, ſince I have 
enjoyed them in common with hair- 
dreſſers, ſnoe- makers, mantua-makers, 
ſtay- makers, and man-midwives. I 


ſuffer ſo much in the thought of my 
wite's having miſcarried ſince the laſt 
mentioned ſurprize, as I ſhould have 
done had ſhe never ſeen London. 
I am, Me, Vours, 
JOHN OAKLEY. 


SIELIE SS SIS FSISLISISSS 


From the St. James's MAGAZINE. 


A SOLEMN DIR Gx, 
On the Death of a favourite Cat, 


STROFHE, | 


CWEEI 
deaths and perils 
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clude harſhly about my wite's virtue, 


will go ſo far as to own, that I do not 


(Set to Muſic by Signior Grimalkini.) 


Mule, that ſing'ſt the 


 ANT1IsSTROPHE, 


Fate gave the word, poor Pol muſt go 
To purr with vulgar cats below, | 
Nor finds ſhe longer date 
From waving tail, or glaſſy eye, 
From velvet paw, or melting cry ; 
Ah cruel, cruel fate ! 


V 
See the gentle cat reſigning 
Kv'ry hope that life cou'd give; 
Rats and mice no more repining, 
Scoop their cheeſe, and dance, and 
live. e 5 


Nreire ire. 
Haſte, Becky! haſte, Maria cries: 
(The tears ſtood trembling in her eyes) 
Take, take the poor, dear thing away, 
And hide thoſe ſweet cold limbs in clay. 


” Dukrro. | 

Lard, Ma'me! to what ſad things we're 
put, | Oy oe 

Pray, won't you work upon her Gut? 
Cries tender Becky, drown'd in tears, 

What, bury Pol! Ah cruel thing! 

I've read of an Egypſon king, _ 
That, when embalm'd, livd many 

years. 5 R 


RECITATIVO. 
Peace! Becky, Peace! Maria cries, 
(The tears ſtill trembl'd in her eyes) 
Take the poor dear thing away, | 
And hide thole ſweet cold limbs in clay. 


NN $:460)2$:3:3-4: 4: 
From the Uwiversar MAGAZINE. 


Narrative of the Proceedings in the lf 
Se//ron of Parliament, continued from 


ou, lajt. ns 

F HAT they were convinced, that 

=" poſterity, from their own experi- 
ence, would hereafter agree with them, 
in eſteeming that peace to be no leſs ho- 
nourable than profitable, by which there 
was ceded to Great Britain ſuch an ad- 
dition of territory, attended with ſo 
'eat an extenſion of commerce. 


Of fav rite dogs, and cats, and ſquirre!s ; 
Reſume once more the mourntul train, 
For, lo! Maria grieves again, 

| | 4 


That they therefore begged leave 
humbly to lay betore his majeſty the 
| Itronget. 
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ſtrongeſt ſentiments of gratitude ; and 
to aſſure his majeſty, that it thould be 
their ſtudy to improve that confidence 
of the people in his majeſty, which his 
majeſty had already fo very deſervedly 


acquired, from his conduct in the pre- 


ſent molt important eonjuncture ; 
The Houle divided. 

For the affirmative 319 
For the negative 1 
Whereupon it was reſolved in the af. 

firmative, and a committee was appoint- 
ed to draw up an addreſs, to be pre- 
ſented to his majeſty, upon the ſaid re- 
ſolution. | | 
On the 1oth, two bills paſſed the 
Houſe; the firſt ſor naturaliſing David 
Wolpman, John Siri, and Francis-Phi- 
lip Fatio; and the ſecond, for continu— 
ing and granting to his majeſty certain 
duties upon malt, mum, cyder, and 
perry, for the ſervice of the year 1763. 
On the 13th, a bill paſſed the Hou'e 


—— 


to enable the right honourable Henry 


Fox to take, in Great Britain, the oaths 
of office, as writer of the Tallies and 


_ Counter-tallies, and clerk of the Pells 


In the receipt of the Exchequer, in the 
kingdom of Ireland, and to qualify 


| himſelf for the enjoyment of the ſaid 


offices. 1 | 

On the 14th, Mr. Speaker reported 
to the Houſe, that the Houſe having at- 
tended his Majeſty, with their addreſs 
on the Peace (the ſubſtance of which as 
above) his maieſty was pleaſed to give 
a moſt gracious anſwer. e 

On Dec. 15, 1762, a petition of the 


commiſſioners and truſtees, named and 


appointed, by and in purſuance of an 
act of Parliament, of the 10th of king 
George I. för making more effectual an 
act, made in the gth of king George I. 
for compleating the repairs of the har- 
bour of Dover, in the county of Kent, 
and for reſtoring the harbour of Rye, 
in the county of Suſſex, to its ancient 
goodneſs, ſo far as the ſame relates to 
the harbour of Rye, was preſented to the 
Houſe and read; reciting, that, by ſe- 
veral acts made in the 11th and 12th 
years of king William III. the 2d ot 
queen Anne, and the 4th of king 


George I, a certain duty was laid, and 
continued, upon all ſhips and veſſels 
therein deſcribed, for the repair of Do. 


ver harbour; and that the ſaid ſever] 


acts were, by an act made in the 9th 
year of king George I. for compleating 
the repairs of the harbour of Dover, 
the county of Kent, and for reſtoring 
the harbour of Rye, in che county cf 
Suſſex, to its antient goodneſs, conti. 
nued until the iſt day of May, 1744; 


and the ſaid duty was directed to be 


appropriated, divided, and paid, for 
the benefit of the ſaid harbours of Do. 
ver and Rye reſpectively, in manner 
therein mentioned; and that, by an 
act made in the 11th of king George Il. 
the ſaid duty was further continued un. 
til the firſt day of May, 1765, old ſtyle; 
and that, by an act made in the z iſt of 
king George II. it was enacted, that, 
after the expiration of the tern grant. 
ed by the ſaid act of the 11th of his (aid 
majeſty, one moiety of the rates and 
duties, granted and continued by the 
ſaid former acts, ſhould be continued 
for a farther term of 21 years, and 
be applied for the benefit and ſupport 
of the harbour of Dover; and alledg- 
ing, that in purſuance of the ſaid ac 
of the roth of king George I. the pe- 
titioners, the ſaid commiitioners and 
truſtees, have made a new cut or chan- 
nel, from a wall called Winchelſea wall, 
which divides the ſaid new cut from the 
ſaid channel of Winchelſea and Breade, 
right out to the ſea ; and ſtone piers and 
other works have been erectcd at the 
end of the ſaid new cut next the ſea; 
and a navigable ſluice at the diſtance of 


150 rods from the ſaid piers, and the 


walls of the ſaid new cut have been 
whärfed, and are, as well as the ſaid 
Winchelſea wall, of ſufficient height and 
breadth, according to the directions of 


the ſaid act; and, in purſuance of an 


act made in the ſecond year of his pre- 
ſent majeſty, the ſea and tides have late- 
ly been let into the Faid new cut or 
channel, as far as the ſaid Winchelſea 
wall only, and that without any danger 
to the lands lying near thereto, or to the 
ſaid channel of Winchelſea and Breade : 
all 


in = 
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and that, fince the ſea and tides have 
been let into the ſaid new cut or channel, 
many veſſels have come into the ſame, 
and have lain there in great ſecurity 
and ſafety : And that ſhips and vellels, 
to the number of three hundred, may 
ſafely ride and lie at anchor in the ſaid 
new cut or channel; and that the re- 
pairing and heightening the walls of 
the ſaid channel of Winchelſea and 
Rreade from the ſaid new cut or chan- 
nel to the town of Winchelſea, and 
from the ſame new cut or channel to the 
town of Rye, and the letting the ſea 
and tides into the ſaid channal of Win- 
chelſea and Breade through the ſaid 
new cut or channel, and the iſſuing the 
waters of upwards of an hundred acres 
through the ſame into the ſea, will be 
the means of keeping the ſaid new cut 
or channel clean and open, and prevent 
the filling thereof, and will make a na- 
vigable communication between the ſame 
and the town of Rye; and ſetting forth, 
that the wharfing and other works in 
the ſaid new cut or channel, for want 
of letting in the ſea and tides ſooner to 
the ſame, have run greatly to decay, 
and want to be repaired, which the pe- 
titioners are unable to do, and to repair 
and heighten the walls of the ſaid chan- 
nel of Winchelſea and Breade, from the 
ſaid new cut or channel to the town of 
Winchelſea, and from the ſaid new 
cut or channel to the town of Rye; 
and to perform ſuch other works as 
may be found neceſlary to be done 
for reſtoring that harbour to its ancient 
goodneſs, and to keep the whole in pro- 
per repair, for want of a ſufficient fund 
for that purpoſe, as the ſaid duty will 
ceaſe, as to one moiety thereof, on the 
twelith day of May, 1765, unleſs the 
terms for which the ſaid rates and du- 
ties, granted by the ſaid former acts, 
be enlarged, or ſome other proviſion be 
made in that behalf; and therefore 
praying, that a bill may be brought in 
for continuing one moicty of the ſaid 
rates aud duties, granted by the ſaid 
act of the eleventh aud twelfth of king 
William III. to be paid and applied, 
purſuant to the directions of the ſaid 
Xs of parliameut of the gth and 36th 


| Meyer 10 


of king George I. ſo far as the ſame re- 
lates to the ſaid harbour of Rye, from 
the ſaid 12th of May, 1765, for ſuch fur- 

ther and longer time as the Houſe ſhall. 
think fit ; and that the petitioners may 


have ſuch further and other relief in 


the premiſſes, as to the Houſe ſhall ſeem 
meet. This petition was referred to the 
conſideration of a committee, impow- 
ered to ſend for perſons, papers, and re- 
cords z and all who came to the com- 
mittee were to have voices. 
The ſame day, a bill paſſed the Houſe, 
to continue and render more effectual 
two acts of Parliament for repairing 
and widening the road leading from the 
Black Bull inn in Dunſtable, in the 
county of Bedford, to the way turning 
out ot the ſaid road up to Shafford- 
houſe, in the county of Hertford, 
On the 16th, four bills paſſed the 
Houſe : the firſt, for enlarging the term 
and powers granted by two acts of par- 
liament, of the ſixth and twelfth years 
of his late Majeſty's reign, for repair- 


ing the road from F, field, in the coun- 


ty of Berks, to St. John's Bridge, in 
the pariſh of Glouceſter ; and from an 


inn, called the Hind's Head, in the 


pariſh of Kingſton Bagpuze, in the 
ſaid county of Berks, to that part of 
Newbridge which ſtand in the ſaid coun- 
ty of Berks; and for rendering the ſaid 
acts more effectual. | 

The ſecond, to continue and render 


more effectual two acts of parliament, 


for repairing the roads, from Lem 
ford Mill, through Welwyn and Steve- 
nage, and by Corey's Mill to Hitclun ; 
and from Welwyn, thro' Codicott, to 


Hitchin, in the county of Hertford, 


The third, from the Lords, iniitled 
« An act for naturaliſing Jeremiah 


The fourth, for granting an aid to 


his Majelty, by a land- tax, to be raiſ- 


ed in Great Britain, for the lervice of 
the year 1763. And, | 
The fame day, it was reſolved, that 
the thanks of the Houle. be given to 
the reigning Count Le Lippe bucke- 
burg, for his diſintereſted and ſpirited 
conputt, during the late war in Germa- 


ny 3 
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ny; and for his moſt itaportant ſervices | 


to this country, by defending the do- 
minions of his Majeſty's faithful and 
good ally the king of Portugal; and 
that the Speaker do ſignify the ſame to 
On the 2oth, a bill paſſed the Houſe, 


for continuing an act, paſſed in the 


eleventh year of his late majeſty king 


George II, entitled“ An act for lay- 
ing a duty of two pennies Scots, or one 


ſixth part of a penny ſterling, upon 
every Scots pint of ale, and beer, 


which ſhall be brewed for ſale, brought 
into, vended, tapped, or fold, within 
the town of Aberbrothock, and liber- 


ties thereof.” | | 

On the 21, his majeſty came to the 
Houſe of Peers, and gave the Royal aſ- 
ſent to ſuch bills as had paſſed both 
Houſes. „ 

On the 2oth of January, 1763, Mr. 
Speaker acquainted the Houſe, that, in 
obedience to their commands of the 
gth of December laſt, he had ſignified 
to his Screne Highneſs Prince Ferdinand 
of Brun their thanks, for the great 


and important ſervices he had performed 


to this country, in the ſeveral campaigns, 


during which he had commanded his 


majeſty's army in Germany; and that 
he had, on the 11th inftant, received a 
letter in anſwer from Prince Ferdinand, 


- In the French language, a tranſlation of 


which 1s as followeth : 


From Brunſwic, 27 Dec. 1762. 
„%% ne 
ce I have received the letter, which 
you, Sir, did me the honour of writing 
to me on the gth of this month, to as- 
quaint me with the reſolution, which 


the Houſe of Commons of Great Bri- 
| tain have come to, to give me their 


thanks, for the ſervices which I have 
been able to perform to Great Britain, 


during the time that I was at the head 


of his majeſty's army in Germany. 
“J am infinitely flattered . with ſo 
diſtinguiſhing an honour ; and I intreat 
you, Sir, to exprels to that illuſtrious 
Body my lively acknowledgments, for 
this ſignal mark which they have given 
me of their approbation. | | 


of the 6th day of May laſt. 


moſt grateful acknowledgments ; but, 


“ I am happy to expreſs to You in | tf 
particular, upon this occaſion, with hoy | « 
much efteem I am, 1 

| F *% 4 
Your moſt humble Z 
and moſt obedient ſervant, | 


| FERDINANp, 1 
Duc de Brunſwic et de Lunebourg. I 
To Sir John Cuſt, y 8 


Mr. Speaker, alſo, acquainted the 
Houſe, that he had, on the 29th day of 
December laſt, received, from Rear. 
admiral Rodney, the following letter, 
in return to their thanks, ſignified t 
him, in obedience to their command; 


Martinico, Sept. 8, 1762, 
6 81 MN; 8 | | | 
© T embrace the firſt opportunity th 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 6th of May, incloſing the reſs. 
lution of the Houſe of Commons, of 
the ſame date 0 
The favourable regard, with which 
the Houſe has been pleaſed to look up- 
on my ſervices, demands my earlieſt and 


Sir, I claim no other merit, than hav- 
ing been, in conjunction with Major- 
general Monckton, the happy inſtru- 
ment of executing the wiſe meaſures, 
concerted and directed by his Majeſty, 
to which alone are owing the vaiuable 
acquiſitions made to his dominions in 
this part of the world. | 
„ But I ſhall be inſenſible indeed, 
Sir, if I did not receive the diſtinguiſh 
ing honour, the Houſe of Commons 
has conferred on me, with the molt fin- 
cere and moſt reſpectful thanks; which 
I beg you will be pleaſed to ſignify to 
the Houſe in my behalf, and that it ſhi 
ever be my conſtant care to retain tis 
deepeſt ſenſe of this teſtimony of thelt. 
regard and approbation. | 
« My particular thanks, Sir, are due 
to you, for the polite and obligins 
manner in which you have been pleaſe 
to communicate to me the refolution & 
the Houſe ; and I take this opportun't} 


of afluring you, that I have the honos 
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0 be, with the moſt ſincere reſpect and 


4 eſteem, | © 1 R, 
Your moſt obedient and 

ou obliged humble ſervants 
I 6. Rodney. 
4 Right Honour. Sir John Cuſt, Speaker.“ 
bon the 28th, a meſſage came from 


4 the lords to the Houſe, that they had 


3 paſſed a bill, intitled, ©* An act for ex- 

© plaining and amending a power, given 
dy the marriage ſettlement of Nathanael 
Neal, gentleman, and Eliſabeth his wife, 
and for making the ſame more effectual, 
for the benefit of the children of that 
marriage; 
the concurrence of the Houſe. 


The ſame day, Mr. Speaker acquaint- 


q ed the Houſe, that he had, in obedi- 
E ence to their commands of the ſecond 
of December laſt, ſignified to Sir George 


E Pacock, knight of the moſt honourable 
order of the Bath, their thanks for the 


q many important ſervices performed by 
him during the courſe of this war, and 
particularly in the glorious expedition 
E againſt the Havannah and that he had 
received the following 1 | : 
| Whitehall, Jan. 25, life 
Mr. Speaker, N 
L have received the honour of your 
letter, dated the ſecond of December 
E laſt, incloſing the reſolution of the Houle 
of Commons of the ſame date, to give 
me the thanks of the Houſe, for the 


many important ſervices performed by 


me, during the courſe of this war, and 
particularly in the glorious expedition 
= againſt the Havannah. Upon this oc- 
= cafion, Sir, I cannot ſufficiently expreſs 
= my thanks for the great honour the 
= Houſe have conferred on me, in taking 
E notice of the ſervices I have been ſo 
happy to render my king and country, 
during the courſe of the war with France 


and Spain; I am extremely ſeuſible of 


5 this diſtinguiſhing mark of their appro- 
dation of my conduct, which gives me 


the greateſt ſatisfaction, and will ever 


remain impreſſed on my mind. 

« Permit me, Sir, to return you my 
| fincere thanks, for the very obliging 
* II. 


to which the lords deſired 
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manner in which you have ſignified t) 
me the ſentunents of the Houſe of 
Commons, 
& J have the licnour to be, wich 
the greateſt reſpect, 
. 
Your Raſt obedient 
and moſt humble fervant, 
e . Fotock. 
Right honourdble IF John Cult, Ba 
ronet, Speaker.“ 


Mr. Speaker, alſo, acquainted thc 
Houfe, that, in obedience to their com 
mands of the gth of December laſt, he 
had, by letter to the colonel, or other 


commanding officer, of each reipective 
corps of mulitia which were imbodied, 


ſignified their thanks to the officers of 
the ſaid corps, for the ſcaſonable and 
meritorious ſervice they had done their 
country-z and that he had receiv dan— 


ſwers, dy letters, from moſt of the ſaid 


colonels, or other commanding ofliceis, 
deſiring him to make their grateful ae- 
knowledgments for the great honour 


done the militia by the notice which 


the Houſe had been pleaſed to take of 
their endeavours to ſerve their king and 
country, 

On the firſt of Februar y, Ws Mr. 


Speaker acquainted the Houſe, that he 


had, in obedience to their commands, 


of the third of December laſt, ſignified 


to the marquis of Granby their thanks, 
for the great and important ſervices he 
had performed to his king and country, 


during the ſeveral campaigns in which 


he commanded the Britiſh troops in 
Germany, and that he had received the 
fol! lowing aner 2 


5 Wabeurtg, Jan 12, 17635. 
8 I N. | 
«© The honour ef your letter, of the 


third of Jait month, was uot delivered 
to me till a few days ince, the phyiici- 


ans, who attended me in my illneis, 
having forbid any letters bein pivel, to 
me in the ſitnation my health wen wi 

this, J hope, will plead m, excnle tor 


vour not having FECOIVUR an Led: 
a | | 
4 0 „ Though 
8 — 
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& Though I cannot, Sir, be vain 
enough to think any ſervices I may 
Live done my country can have merit- 


ed ſo high a reward as the thanks of the 


honourable-Honſe, yet it was with the 
utmoſt ſatisfaction I received them. 

4% 1 ſhali,beg to look upon them as 
a mark pf their approbation of my. con- 
duct, ariſing, I hope, from their per- 
ſuaſton of iny having always zealouſly 


| promoted the ſervice in which his ma- 


jefty has done me the honour to employ 
we, and of my having conſtantly en— 
deaveured, to the belt of my abilities, 


- punctually to execute the wiſe and able 


o: ders I received. Bt | 
1 muſt beg, Sir, that you will, 


uhen proper, return the Houſe my molt 


lincere- and gratctul thanks, for this 
great honour conferred upon me, which 
1 ſhall always, with the utmoſt gratitude, 
jemember. The beit return, I can 
make, will be a perpetual attention to 
the interells of my king and country. 


% Give me leave, Sir, at the ſame 


time, ta return you my particularthanks, 
tor the obliging manner in which you 


- communicated to me this high honour, 


and believe me to be, with the greateſt 
regard and reipect, | | 
8 ; 
Your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 
= | GRANBY.. 
Right honourable Sir John Cuſt, Baro- 


net, Speaker of the honourable Houſe 


of Commons 
On the 2d, a bill paſſed the Houſe, 
for naturaliſing Jacob Reefſen, | 
. On the zd, it was refolved, that a ſum 
not exceeding 380,6511. 38. 11d. be 


granted) to his majeſty, for the ordinary 


of the navy, including half. pay to ſea 
and marine officers, tor the year 1763. 

That a ſum not exceeding 3000 l. be 
granted to is majeſty, for completing 
the works of the hoſpital for ſick and 
wounded ſeamen, 
mouth. | 1 | 

That a ſum, not exceeding 10,000 l. 
beg:antcd to his majeſty, upon account, 
to be applied, by the commilloners or 
goveri.ors of the royal hofpital tor ſea- 


men at Grecnsich, ler che 1upport and 


by the expence they are unavoidably 
put to, and the delays they meet with 


building near Ply- 


relief of ſeamen, worn out and become 


decrepid in the ſervice of their country hav! 
who ſhall not be provided for within of t 
the ſaid hoſpital. And, «xt 
That proviſion be made, for enahljy pet 
his majeſty to ſatisfy all the bills pays. had 
able in the courſe of the navy and vic. of 
tualling offices, and for tranſports, which for 


were made out on or betore the z iſt dz 
of December, 1762, amounting to the 
ſum of 3,075, 316 J. 3d. 

On the 4th, a bill paſſed the Hout 
to enable John Earl of Sandwich, Ro- 
bert Nugent, Eſq; and Richard Righy, 
Eſq; to take, in Great Britain, the oath 
of office, as vice-treaſurer and receiver. 
general, and paymaſter-general of all 
his majeſty's revenues in the kingdom of 
Ireland, and to qualify themſelves far 
the enjoyment of the ſaid office, 

The ſame day, two petitions were 
preſented to the Houſe and read: the 
firſt, from the Gentlemen, Clergy, 
Frecholders, and Traders, of the hui. 
dreds of Bradford, Melkſham, and 

Worlſdown, in the county of Wilt, 
ſetting forth, that, in the towns of 
Bradford, Trowbridge, and Melk. 
ſham, and the placcs adjacent, all lying 
in the hundreds aforeſaid, there is a 
large and extenſive trade of ſuperfine 
cloth, and other woollen manufactures, 
which employs many thouſand people, 
who are perpetually contracting many 
ſmall debts; and alledging, that trom 
the diſticulties their creditors lie under, 


in ſuing them, many of thoſe people, 
though well able, refuſe to pay their 
juſt debts, and therefore praying, that 
leave may be given to bring in a bill, tor 
the more ealy and ſpeedy recovery of 
ſmall debts, within the hundreds afore- 
faid ; or that the petitioners may have 
ſuch other relief in the premiſſes, as to 
the Hou!- ſhould ſeem meet. 

The ſecond, from the committee of 
the Company of Merchants trading 10 
Africa, being offered to be preſented to 
the Houſe, Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (by his majeſty's command) ac- 
quainted the Houle, that his majeſty» 

| having 
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having been informed of the contents 
of the {aid petition, recommended it 
«x the conſideration of the Houſe. This 
petition alledged, that the petitioners 
had laid before the Houſe an account 
of the ſum granted for 1761; and ſet 
forth, that the petitioners had inveſted 
the money, granted in 1762, in goods, 
| ſtores, and neceſſaries for the ſupport of 
the ſeveral forts upon the coaſt of A- 
fricx; and therefore prayed the Houſe 
to grant ſach a ſum for the neceſſary 
ſupport thereof, for. the enſuing year, 
as ſhould ſeem meet to them. 

The firft petition was referred to the 
conſideration of a committee, impower- 
ed to ſend for perſons, papers, and re- 
cords; the ſecond was ordered to lie on 
the table. 5 8 apt | 

On the 7th, it was reſolved, that all 
perſons intereſted in, or intitled unto, 
any bills, payable in the courſe of the 
Navy or Victualling Offices, or for 
tranſports, which were made out on or 
| before the ziſt day of December laſt, 
who ſh:1l; on or before the 25th day of 
March next, carry the ſame (after hav- 


ing kad the intereſt due thereupon com- 


puted, and marked upon the ſid bills, 
at the Navy or Victualling office reſpec- 


tively) to the Treaſurer of his majeſty's 


Navy, to be mark'd and certified by him, 
or his paymaſter and caſhier, to the 
governor and company of the Bank of 
England, ſhall be intitled unto and 
have an annuity, transferable at the 
Bank of England. for the principal and 
intereſt due on the ſaid bills, after the 
rate of 41. per centum per annum, 
to commence from the 25th day of 


March next, payable half-yearly, in 


lieu of all other intereſt, until redeemed 
by Parliament ; the ſaid annuities to be 
charged upon the Sinking Fund, and 
the ſums, which ſhall be iſſued out of 
the Sinking Fund, for payment of the 
ſaid annuities, to be from time to time 
replaced out; of the next aids to be 
granted by Parliament. 

The ſame day a motion was made, 
and, the queſtion being put, that an 
humble addreſs be preſented to his 
majeſty, that he would be graciouſiy 
Plealed to give directions, that there be 


laid before the Houſe copies of all we 
mortals, that have paſſed between hüs 
majeſty's miniſters and the court of 
Madrid, relative to the ſeizure and can. 
hication of the Antigallican private 
ſhip of war, and the reſtitution of her 
prize, the Duc de Penthievre, to the 
French, it paſſed in the vggative. 


On the $th, (wo bills paſſed the Haube 
for naturaliſing Samuel Chollet, John 


Francis-Gabriel Bie, and Samus! 


Grellet; and alſo for naturaliſing John 
D Orville and Michael Wiegand. 


The ſame day, a petition of the 
ſeveral Attornies and Sollicitors, reſiding; 
in the cities of Bath and Wells, an! 


counties of Somerſet, Wilts, Hants, 
and Glouceſter; and other cities and 
counties within that part of Great 


Britain called England; was preſented 
to the Houſe and read; reciting that, by 
an act, made in the 2d year of his late 


majeſty's reign, for the better regulation 


of Attornies and Sollicitors, it is enac - 
ted, that no perſon ſhould be permitted 


to act as an Attorney, or ſue out au 


preceſs, in any Court of law, unless 
ſuch perſon ſhall have been bound, ly 
contract in writing, to ſerve as A cler. 
for five years, to an Attorney dul 


ſworn and admitted in one of the Cots 


at Weſtminſter, and ſuch perſon, dur— 
ing the ſaid term, ſhall have continuc«! 
in ſuch ſervice; and alſo unleſs ſuc 
perſon, after the expiration of the fand 
five years, ſhall be examined, ſworn, 
admitted, and inrolled, as in the tai 
act is particularly directed; and alle y- 
ing, that the petitioners, in conforurty 
to ſuch law, were reipectively bout 
by articles of clerkfhip for the term © 
five years, and confideravle. fums of. 
money were advanced by rhean 10 th: 1 
reſpective maſters, as a conſideratian 
tor the education aud inſtruction they 
were to receive, and, upon their ach. 
miſſion, paid a duty of 61. to the 
Government; and that the petition: «3 
always apprehended, that the preparing. 
convevances of all torts has, time i: 
memorial, been as much the but 5 
of Attornies and Sollicitors, as come 
mencing and detunding tuits at law vs 
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in equity, but that part of the petiti- 
oners practice hath, of late years, been 


greatly reduced by the interference of 


ſchoolmaſters, pariſh-clerks, and others 
not ſkilled in ſuch matters; that the 
petitioners apprehend, that, by paſſing 
the aforeſaid law, the Legiſlature in- 


_ tended, that the buſineſs and profeſſion 


of an Attorney and Sollicitor ſhould be 
conducted by ſuch men who had, by 
their education, gained knowledge and 
experience therein, and which would 


prevent the diſorder and confuſion 


which the property of men would be 
ſubje& unto under a contrary direction; 
and therefore conceive, that the miſchief 
in this particular is equal to any pro- 


_ vided againſt by the aforeſaid act; and 


therefore praying the Houſe to permit a 
bill to be brought in, for reſtraining 
perſons from drawing, writing or in- 
groſſing, finiſhing or perfecting, any 
deed, conveyance, aſſignment, mort- 
gage, leaſe, articles of agreement, 
awards, or any writing or inſtrument 
whatſoever, to be written or ingroſſed 
on ſtamps, who ſhall not be a Barriſter 
at law, or an Attorney or Sollicitor le- 


gally admitted, according to the act 


above-mentioned, or perſons by them 
immediately employed, or who ſhall not 


be of the Scriveners Company in the 
city of London; or of the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England, 
and South Sea and other public Com- 


panies or Offices; or employed or con- 
cerned in buſineſs relative to any bodies 


corporate or collegiate, — This petition 
was referred to the conſideration of a 


committee, impowered to ſend for 
perſons, papers, and records; and all, 


who came to the committee, were to 


have voices. 


On the th, a bill paſſed the Houſe, | 


for enabling Anne- Barbara Hill Medly- 
cott to take the ſurname and arms of 
Medlycott, purſuant to the will of 
Thomas Medlycott, Eſq; deceated. 
On the 11th, a petition of the mal- 
texs and keepers, or wardens, and 
Commonalty, of the myſtery or art of 
Brewers of the city of London, was 


preſented to the Houle and read; alledg- 


oners, that ſuch act is become ineffectual 


making, gauging, and marking of veſ. 


ing that the petitioners have hea 
with concern, that complaint bath d 
late been made of frauds and abuſes in 
the making veſſels, whereby beer and 
ale have been put to ſale; that, in q. 
der to prevent any ſuch frauds and 


abuſes, the petitioners have applied ty 


the Coopers Company of London, and 
have requeſted the ſaid Company to put 
the act of the 23d of king Henry VIII. 
in execution, for preventing the fraud; 
and abuſes above-mentioned ; but the 
ſaid Company have informed the petiti. 


for the purpoſe, and that the ſaid Com. 
pany intended to apply to the Hcule to 
make proviſion for rendering the (ame 
more effectual ; and that, if properre. 
gulations were eſtabliſhed, for the due 


ſels made for ſale of ale and beer, and 
ſufficient powers given to compel the 
obſervance of ſuch regulations, the 
ſame would, as the petitioners conceive, 
prevent any occaſion of ſuch complaint, 
and greatly tend to the credit of the 
brewery, and the advantage of the 
fair trader, and would be of general 
utility; and therefore praying the Houſe 
to take the premiſſes into conſideration, 
and make ſuch proviſion therein, as to 
them ſhould ſeem meet. — This petition 
was referred to the conſideration of a 
Committee, to examine the matter 


thereof, and report the ſame, as 1! 


ſhould appear to them, to the Houle, 


On the 14th, 2 bills paſs'd the Houſe: 
the firſt, for extinguithing the right of 
average in and upon all the ancient in- 
cloſures in the townſhip of Clifton in 
the county of York, and in Boothan 
in the ſuburbs of the city of York; and 
for dividing and incloſing the common 
and moor of Clifton aforeſaid. — The 
ſecond, for dividing and incloſing the 
open and common fields, common 


meadows, common paſtures, common 


grounds, and waſte grounds, in the ma- 
nor and pariſh of Woodford, in the coun · 


ty of Northampton, | 

The ſame day, it was reſolved, thi 
proviſion be made for enabling his ma 
jeſty to ſatisfy all the debentures, papa 


( 


ple 
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ple out of his majeſty's office of ord- 
| nance, which were dated on or before 
the 3x day of December laſt, and re- 
main undiſcharged, amounting to the 
ſum of 595,4231. 28. 5d. 
| On the 15th, the Houſe paſſed a bill 
| from the lords, intitled, “ An act for 
explaining and amending a power, gl» 
ven by the marriage ſettlement of Na- 
thanael Neal, gentleman, and Eliſabeth 
his wife, and for making the ſame more 
effectual for the benefit of the children 
of that marriage.“ 
The ſame day, a petition of the gen- 


tlemen, clergy, freeholders, and far- 


mers, of the county of Worceſter, whoſe 
names were thereunto ſubſcribed, was 


preſented to the Houſe and read; ſetting 


forth that, as the laws now fand, the 
petitioners are reſtrained by certain pe- 
nalties from drawing waggons, or wains, 
having wheels of leſs breadth than nine 
inches, with more than four horſes or 
four oxen, upon any turnpike road, 
which the petitioners have found very 
inconven ent and diſtreſſing to them in 
their carrying on of their huſbandry 
and farming buſineſs; and therefore 
praying the Houſe to take the premiſſes 
into conſideration, and to grant the pe- 
titioners ſuch relief, and under ſuch re- 
gulations, as to the Honſe ſhould ap- 
pear reaſonable. — This petition was re- 


| ferred to the conſideration of a com- 


mittee, impowered to ſend for perſons, 

papers, and records ; and all who came 

to the committee were to have voices. 
(To be continued.) 
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Chren:logical hiſtory of the principal 


Events of the late war, jrom its 


commencement to the proclaiming of 


Peace, concluded. 
M DCC LIX. Nov. 20, 21. 


T Maxen, near Struppen, mar- 


ſhal Daun ſurpriſed and took 
priſoners 12,762 Pruſſians, including 


nine generals, and took 24 fandards, 


$96 colours, three pair of ſilver Kkettls 


251 
drums, one braſs, and 70 pieces of 
cannon. | 
Sir Edward Hawke gloriouſly 

defeated the French fleet under marſhal 
Conflans, to the ſouthward of Belle- 
Iſle. His majeſty granted a penſion of 
20001. per annum to Sir Edw. Hawke, 
and for the lives of his two ſons, and 


the ſurvivor of them. 


Now. 30. The garriſon of Wondi- 
vaſh in the Eaſt Indies ſurrendered to 


| colonel Coote. 


Dec. 10. Fort Carangoly in the Eaſt 
Indies ſurrendered to colonel Coote. 

26, Governor Littleton concluded a 
treaty of peace with the Cherokee na- 
tion. 


Supplies granted. by W for | 


the year 1759, was 12,795,3391, 38. Sd. 


M DCC LX. | 

Far. 22. Col. Eyre Coote defeated 
general Lally near Wondivaſh. 

— 29. Chittiput ſurrendered to co- 
lonel Coote. 

Feb. 2. Timmery lurrendered tor ma- 
jor enam, | 
10. Arcot ſurrendered to co- 
lone Weng 


-- The Auftrians defeated il the 
wells near Torgau. | 
. The caſtle of Carrickfer- 
gus, in Ireland, ſarrendered to general 
Flobert at the head of 1000 F rench 
troops, landed by Thurot. 

— The Thames, capt. R. Saun- 
ders, valued at 100,000 l. was taken 
by two French privateers, | 
29. Capt. Elliot in the Molus, 
with two others, took captain Thurot's 
ſquadron of three French ſhips of war, 
and 545 French troops; the brave Thu- 
rot was Filed! in the action. 

April 2. "The French deſtroyed the 
Engliſh caries on the coaſt of Su- 
matra. ä 
—— 5. Carical, in n the Eaſt Indies, 
ſurrendered to the Engliſh. _ 

April 28. The Chevalier de Levis de- | 
feated general Murray near Quebec. 

May 16, 17. The French in the 
night of the 28th of April opened the 
trenches before Quebec ; but, on the ar- 
rival of part of the Britin fleet, reti d 
OY 
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haſtily between the 16th and 17th of 
May. The latter end. of this month, 
M. Buſſy arrived at London, and Mr. 
Stanley at Marly in France, to treat a- 
about a peace. 

Between the iſt of June 1756, and 
the 1ſt of June 1760, the French took 


2539 of cur ſhips, including 78 priva- 


teers; 321 were retaken. During this 


time, we took from the French 9443 


of which 243 were privateers, 

June 23. General Laudohn entirely 
defeated the Pruſſian army under gene- 
ral Fouquet, near Landſhut, and took 
moſt of the ſtirvivors priſoners. 

— zo. The caſtle of Marburg ſur- 
rendered to the French. 


Tulj 8. Capt. Byron, in the Fame, 


and four others, deſtroyed in Chaleurs 
bay, two large floreſhips, 19 ſmaller 
veſſels, two batteries, and 200 houſes, 

— 16, The caſtle of Dillingbourg 
ſurrendered to the Frerch, 

— 'The. hereditary prince of Brunſ— 
wick defeated a body of French near 
Erxdorf, at {ome diſtance from Ziegen- 
Hayn. 

— 18. The allies evacuated Pader- 
born ; of which the French took poſ- 
ſelfion, 

From the 14th to the 10 the king 
of Pruſſia beſieged Dreſden vigoroully ; 
but on the approach of marſhal Paun, 
raiſed the ſiege on the 22d. 


— 26, The Auſtrians took the old. 


fortreſs of Glatz ſword in hand ; the 
new one ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
Aug. 1. The French took Munden 
ſword in hand. | | 
— 4. General Laudohn having bom- 
barded Breſlau, without effect, retired 


on the approach of prince Heury of 
Pruſſia. 


11. The caſtle of e 
ſurrendered to the French. 

— I5. The king of Pruſſia de- 
feated Laud hn, and drove his army 
fighting almolt to the river Katzbach. 
The Pruſſians evacuated Anclam 
and Demmin. 

— 20. Lieutenant-general Hulſen 
deteated the prince of Deux-Ponts, and 
general Haddicke, near Strela. 


— 25. The French drove tlie 
noverians out of Gottingen. 

. — General, Luzinſki took | 
of Halle "ROY 

— 4. Lord "Then reduced a forte 
the iſle Dumet. 

— 8. Montreal capitulated to gene. 
ral Amherſt, Sir W. Johnſon, and ge. 
neral Murray; thus fell Canada. 

— 18, General Werner raiſed the 
ſiege of Colberg, and the Ruſſians made 
a very precipitate retreat, 

— 27. Torgau ſurrendered to 1 

army of the empire. 

Oct. z. The caſtle of Cleves ſurren. 
dered to the TOTO prince of Brun. 
ſwick. 


A and 5. The Pruſſians evacuated 


Leipſic. I b 

— 9. Berlin capitulated to the Ruſ. 5 
fans under general Tottleben, and 2. 5 
greed to pay two hundred thouſand 2 
crowns the next day, and to give ict. = 
ters of exchange for one million fe 7: 


hundred thouſand, 
 — 13, Wittenberg capitulated to 
count de Guaſco. 

Oct. 16. The battle of Campen. 4 

— 25. King George II. died ſudden- © + 
I/ between ſeven and eight in the 
morning, in the ſeventy-ſeventh year 
of his age, and the thirty- fourth of his 
reign. 

— The Pruſſians recovered Witten. 
berg and Leipſic. 

Nrw. 3. The king of Pruſſia defeats 
ed marſhal Daun near Torgau; th: 
king was wounded in the breaſt; the 
mar rihal was allo wounded, and oblie. 
ed to be carried out of the field of bat- 
tle, and lett the command to general 
O'Donnel. N 

— 19. The Pruſſians took poſſeſſon 
of Landſhut. 

Supplies granted by parliament for 
this year 1760, 14,636,9301. 155. 9d. . 

M DCC LXI. 

Jan. The Ruſſians entered Lower 
Pomerania, and took poſſeſſion of New 
Stetin and Burwalde, 

— The Mogul's troops, and French 
under Lally were totally defeated, neal 
Patna, by major J. Carnack, 


The 
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The ſameday Pondicherry ſurrender- 
«© at diſcretion, to colonel Eyre Coote. 


Feb. 10, The fort of Mahe, on the 


1 coaſt of Malabar, ſurrendered to the 
| 225 Feb. II. to March 28, the al- 
lied army began their march to attack 


E the French poſts, and took, or deſtroy- 


ed, French magazines, to the amount 
of 1,030,000 florins. 


In the night between the 27th and 


W 25th of March, the allies raiſed the 
ſege of Caſſel. 

April 3. The kings of Great Britain 
and Pruſſia conſented to a congreſs at 
Augſburg, as offered by the belligerent 
| powers. 
8. The Engliſh forces made an 
| unſucceſsful attempt upon Belle- Iſle; 


but made good their landing on the 22d. 


| — The Auſtrians abandoned Frey- 

berg 
| June 6. Lord Rollo and colonel Mel- 
| vil took the iſland of Dominica by al- 
anl. 
— 7. The citadel of Palais, i in Belle- 


lle, ſurrendered to general Hodgſon 


and commodore Keppel. 
- Marſhal Broglio took poſſeſſion of 
Warbourg and Paderborn. 


From June 10 to the goth, Lieut. 
col. Grant penetrated into the middle 


of the back ſettlements of the Chero- 
N kees, burnt fifteen towns, deftroyed 1400 
| acres of corn, beans, and peaſe, and 
drove 5000. people into the woods and 
mountains. © 

July, 155 16. The battle of Kirch- 
E Denkern; in which marſhal Broglio 
vas defeated by lord Granby and Prince 
© Ferdinand, 

— 21, The Fires took Demmin. 
28. 29. Sir Thomas Stanhope de- 
3 molihed the works and fortifications on 
4 the ile of Alx. 

Aug. 18. The caſtle of Waldeck ſur- 
kendered to the French. 

I : > 19, General Romanzow took poſ- 
I tion of Collin near Colberg in Pome— 
rania. 

2225. The Auſtrians joined the Ruſ- 
3 ſans in Sileſia. | 

7 N Seft. 3. The French recovered Dor- 
tu. _ 


= 12, Mr. Pitt and lord Temple 
reſigned. 
— 24. The marquis de Conflang 


made himſelf maſter of Embden, 


— The French entered Oſnabrug. 

At the cloſe of this month the nego- 
ciation for a peace between Great Bri- 
tain and France was broken off. 


. 1. The ſtrong caſtle of Scharſ- 


fels, in the Hartze mountains, fur- 


rendered to the French, after a ſiege 


of eight days; and Meppen capitulat- 

ed to the prince of Condè on the third. 
— 7. Fart of the army of the em- 

pire took poſſeſſion of Halle; 3 but quit- 

ted it on the 10th. 

Wolfenhuttel capitulated 


to prince Xavier of ny after a ſie ge 


of five 17 | 
Prince Frederic of BrunC. 
wick 2 the French in their in- 
trenchment, and obliged them to raiſe 
the ſiege of Brunſwick, and abandon 
Wolfenbuttel. 


burbs. 
— 24. The Ruſſia ans ads them - 
ſelves maſters of 'Treptow. 


— 29. The Ruſſians diſlodged the 


Pruſſians from Stepnitz. 
Now. 9. Mar mal Broglio ed 


Eimbeck, and all the adjacent country. 
The fort of Munden towards” 


the ſea, taken by the Rufſians. 

A treaty of peace between tlie 
Engliſh and Cherokecs. 

17. Colberg ſurrendered tothe 


Ruſtat: 8. 
Supplies granted by parliament for 
this Fear 1761, 


17,301,119 J. 198. 9 d. 2 


MDCC J. XII, 
The king of Great Britain 


oo Ta Ns 2. 


declared war ngaiuſt Spa! n. 
5. Thee mpreſs of Ruſſin . 


ed, and was ſucceeded by Peter III. 
and who ſoon after agreed to a mutu al 
cachange of priſoners with the king of 


Pruſſia, without rantom, aud to a ge- 
1 1 DEN. ion of arms 


156. Genera . landed 


2 ot Martinico. 


Feb. 


his t1 0005 1 ne 


The Ruſſians mad e 5 
maſters of Golnow, and burnt the ſu- | 
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capitulated to general Monckton and 
admiral Rodney. 1 

— 9. The Pruſſians diſlodged from 
Pegau. | | 

— 16, General Monckton took 
poſſeſſion of fort St. Pierre, and the 
reſt of the iſland of Martinico, by vir- 
tue of a capitulation formed and ſigned 
on the 13th and 14th. _ 

March 4, 5. The iſland of Grena- 
da, with the Grenadillas and their de- 
pendencies ſurrendered to brigadier 
Walſh, and commodore Swanton t the 

brigadier afterwards took poſſeſſion of 

the iſland of St. Vincent. . 

May 5. Peace ſigned between the 
emperor and the king of Pruſſia. 


Portugal, capitulated to the Spaniards. 
May 12, 13, 14. Prince Henry of 
Pruſſia ſurpriſed and ſurrounded the left 
wing of the Auſtrians near Dobein in 


Saxony and took general Zetwitz, 43 


_ officers, 1536 men priſoners, and 3 pieces 
of cannon. 7 
May 21. The Active frigate, capt. 
Sawyer, and the Favourite ſloop, capt. 
Powna), took off St. Vincent, the Her- 
mione, a Spaniſh regiſter ſhip of 26 or 
28 guns; on board this ſhip were 
2,600,000 hard dollars, regiſtered for 
the court of Madrid : her whole cargo 
was of immenſe value, | 


Sweden and Pruſſia. 5 
23. Portugal declared war a- 
gainſt Spain and France, as they did 
ſoon after againſt Portugal. 5 
June. The garriſons of Teſchen, in 
upper Sileſia, ſurrendered to the Pruſſian 
general Werner. Se 
e 20, Captain Crichton fenced a 
fort upon cape Finiſter, &c. | 
e 24. France declared war againſt 
Portugal. e 
— 24. Prince Ferdinand ſurpriſed 


and defeated the Marſhals D'Eſtrées 


and Soubize in their camp at Groeben- 
Jen... | 


land. 
Fuly 9. The empreſs of Ruſſia was 


nk — 
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Feb. 4. The citadel of fort Royal 


5 Gratz. 
— 9. Mirande de Douro, a city of 


_ dependencies, and the ſhips of war and 


22. Peace ſigned between 


— 27. The French took Newfound- 


es ons 


declared reigning ſovereign and auto. 


cratrix of that empire, in the room af 


her huſband Peter III. whom the de 
ſpoſed ; he died ſuddenly after, 

— 10, 11, The Pruſſian irregulan 
ſet fire to, and pillaged the town, | 
Jaromitz and Konigſgratz in Bohemia. 

— 11. The caſtle of Waldeck, 1; 
leagues from Caſſel, ſurrendered to cd. 
Conway. | | 

— 21. The king of Pruſſia 3. 
tacked, and made himſelf maſter of the 
fortified height and villages where the 
right of Daun's army was poſted unde 
M. de Bretano 

— 23. The prince of Bevern anl 
gen. Werner abandoned Trappau and 


July. The auxiliary corps of Ru. 
ſians, that had by the late emperor) 
order joined the king of Pruſſia, ſepz 
rated from his army to return home, 

— 25. General Luckner made him. 
felt maſter of Fulda, 

Aug. 2, 3, 4. The Pruſſians plut- 
dered Dux, in Bohemia. | 

- 4. Capt. Read took the Tyger 
frigate valued at three millions of livres, 

— 13. The Havannah with all it 


merchandize in the harbour capitulated 
to Sir George Pocock, and the earl df 
Albemarle. „„ 
— 16. The battle of Peile, beyond 
Reichenback, in favour of the Pruflians, 
— 16, The garriſon of Gottengen 
deſtroyed the fortificatians, and retired 
to Witzenhauſen. Be ho 
— 17. The French abandoned Mun. 
den in the night. The Spaniards, from 
their firſt invaſion of Portugal, took 
Miranda, Braganza, Torre di Mon. 
corvo, and Auguſt 25, Chaves, and 
Almeyda, after a ſiege of 9 days. 
— 27. Brig. gen. Burgoyne took the 
Spaniſh town of Valenga d'Alcantai 
{word in hand. | ” 
| — 30. Battle of Nieuhem ; when 
the hereditary prince of Brunſwick 
and general Luckner engaged the dit- 
terent corps under the prince of Conde, 
count $tainville, and the chevalier de 
Lewis; to the diladvantage of the for- 
mer. _ 


Sept. 1. The duke de Nivernois was 
appointed miniſter plenipotentiary to 
Great Britain from the king of France ; 
| as was the duke of Bedford, the next 
day to the court of France. 

— 13. The Prufhans took Zittau. 

— 16, Prince Ferdinand obliged the 

rince of Conde to repals the Lahne; 
| on the ſame day the French abandoned 
Schweinsburg. | 
— is. ag retaken from 
| the French. | 

— 21. Battle of ueber Muhl be- 
tween the French and Allies. 


ſurrendered to the French. 

— 27, 28, 29. The Auſtrians 
| and Impexialiſts, under general Had- 
dick, obliged the Pruſſians, under prince 
| Henry, to abandon their advantageous 
| ſituation : the prince repaſſed the Mulda 

in the night between the 29th and zoth. 
| —28, The Portugueſe abandoned 
Celorico. 
e 30, Major gen. Frey tag dinodg- 
ed the French from Bergemunden. 


ger Od. 5, 6. The Spaniards took poſ- 

es, ſeſſion of Penamaco, Salvaterra and 
Segura, Is | 

- — 9. Schweidnitz capitulated to the 


king of Pruſſia, after the trenches had 
| been opened before it two months and 
two days. | 
| — 14, 15- The battle of Rathſ- 
ans, warld, or the Wood of Raths, between 
gen WE gen. Haddick, and the prince of Stol- 


ved berg, who commanded the Auſtrians 


and Imperialiſts; and the Pruſſians 
commanded by gen. Belling, who was 
8 diſlodged on the firit day from his poſt, 
but having received a contderable rein- 
forcement from prince Henry, he, in 
his turn, repulſed the enemy: but the 
next day, the 15, the Pruſſians were 

driven from the wood with loſs. 
Freyberg was abandoned and prince 
2 Henry retired towards! 


when u ein. 

wick . — 29. Prince Henry of Pruſſia at- 
> dif- N tacked near Freyberg, ane defeated the 
onde, combined army of Auſtrians aud Im- 
xr de perialiſts commanded by prince de 
e fo tolberg, in the abſence of general 


addick, 
Vor, II. 
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miniſters plenipotentiaries of 
Britain and Spain, aud by count de 


— 22, The caſtle of Amtoeneburg 


Joſſen and Ro- 


265 
Nov. 1. Caſſel ſurrendered to prince 
Frederic of Bruniwick; atter the 
trenches had been opened betore it 
trom the night of the 16th of Oct. 
— 3, The Preliminaries of peace 
were ſigned at Fontainbleau by the 


Great 

Choiſeuil, 

France. 
Supplies granted by parliament for 


lecyetary on the part of 


x the year 1762, 


16,794,153 l. 18s. 11 d. 


The ſum total granted tor the A | 


eight years of war amount to 
99,679,2151, 


Britannic majeſty, the moſt chriſtian 
king, and the king of Spain, was 


concluded at Paris, the 10h of fe- 


bruary 1763; to which the king of 
Portugal acceded on the ſame day, 


Feb. 15. A treaty of peace between 
the empreſs queen, the king of Pruſſia 


and the king of Poland, ſigned at 
Hubertſburg. : 


March, Tueſday 22. Praca beten | 
Great Britain, France and Spain was 
proclaimed in London. h 
A general thankſgiving for 


9 


May 5. 
the late prone: 


AY 9.2%. a 
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From the UNIVERSAL MUSEUM, 
The Gardencrs Kalendar for June. 


Work to be done in the Kitchen Garden. 


HE beginning of this month tranſ- 
plant cabbage and ſavoy plants to 
ſupply the kitchen in winter, either on 


open ground, or between beans, cauli- 


flowers, &c. which will be taken off the 


ground in a ſhort time; being ſhaded 


by the other crops at firſt plant ing, they 
willtakeroot ſooner than if expoſed tothe 
{un ; thus obſerving to put one crop to 


ſucceed another, a ſkiltul perſon will 


produce more things from one acre of 
land, than ſome others can trom two 
or three. Cauliflower plants ſown Jatt 
month tor winter uſe will be fit to tranſ- 
plant towards the end of this month; 


they ſhould be pricked into beds of rich 


M m — 


catch; 


0.0; I» 
The definitive treaty, ma bis 
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and common cabbage lettuces for a late 


earth ; ſhade them until they have taken 
root, and water them in dry weather. 
Hoe and clean carrots, parineps, onions, 
leeks, bects, and other late crops, or 
the weeds will ſhed their feeds in a ſhort 
time, and become troubleſome. Yet 
make ſlips or cuttings of ſage, roſe- 
mary, ſtœchas, lavender, hyſſop, winter 


ſavory, and other aromatic plants; tho“ 
better if done earlier. Theſe cuttings 


thould have a ſmall part of the former 
year's ſhoot to them, to have them ſuc- 
ceed. Plant out young plants of all 
ſorts of {weet herbs ſown in March; as 
thyme, hyſſop, ſweet-marjoram, &c. and 
alſo clary, burnet, ſorrel, marigolds, 
and many other ſorts, allowing them 
room to ſpread : theſe muſt be duly wa- 
tered, and ſcreened from the ſun, till 
they have taken root, Clear and hoe 
the ground whereon your earlieſt cauli— 
flowers grew. It you have ridges of 
eucumbers or melons made between the 
rows of cauliflowers, dig all the ground 
between the ridges, and lay out the 
vines in regular order; this will looſen 
the ground, and alſo deſtroy the weeds : 
be very careiul not to bruiſe or break 
the vines, and (if poſſible) let it be done 
in moiſt weather. Fill up the alleys be- 
tween your laſt ridges of melons : if this 
is done with loam and rotten cow dung 
mixed, and trodden cloſe, you need not 
give the plants any water afterward ; for 
it their roots have depth enough of ſtrong 
land, they wall produce a much greater 
crop of fruit than when they are watered, 
and the fruit will be much better fla- 
voured, Sow turneps upon a moiſt ſpot 
of ground when there is a proſpect of 
rain in a little time. Inthe beginning 
ot the month ſow broccoli ſeed for the 
fecond crop, and finnochia to ſucceed 
that fown the middle of the tormer 
month ; for in very hot weather this 
plant will not remain good above a 
fortnight. Tranfplant celery into ſhal- 
low trenches for blanching, allowing 
about four or five inches ſpace be- 
tween each plaut in the rows, the 
trenches three leet aſunder, Plant the lait 
crop of kidney-deans to ſucceed thoſe 


pianted in April: and tow brown, Dutch, 


crop ; tranſplant lettuces ſown in May 
place them in a ſhady ſituation, not hy 
der trees, nor too near walls or other 
buildings, which will draw them up 
weak, and prevent their cabbaging 
Tranſplant endive in a moiſt ſpot of 
ground for blanching, a foot diſtance 
each way, that they may have room to 
ſpread ; ſow endive for a latter crop. 
Continue to ſow ſmall ſallet herbs every 
three or four days, ſuch as creſſes, mul. 
tard, turnep, rape, raddiſh, &c. Thin 
the finnochia plants, ſown the former 
month, allowing them room enough to 


grow: the plants which are taken out 


ſhould not be tranſplanted, for the 
rarely are good for any thing. Broccoli 
ſown in May ſhould be now pricked out 


into beds at about three inches aſunder, 


in order for planting out next month, 
Weed and thin plants in your cucumber 
holes ſown for pickling ; leave but. four 
of the ſtrongeſt and belt ſituated plants in 
each hole ; earth up their ſhanks, and 
give them water to ſettle the earth about 
them. Plant out cardoons for good, al. 
lowing each plant four feet, otherwil: 
they cannot be earthed up ſo high as they 
will require when they are fully grown, 
In dry weather gather ſeeds of all ſorts 
that are ripe, ſpreading them upon mats 
or cloth to dry, before they are rubbed 
or beaten out of their. huſks or pods, 
Gather herbs for drying of ſuch ſorts as 
are now in flower, viz. carduus bene- 
dictus, mint, lavender, clary, ſage, ma- 
rigold flowers, and hang them up in a 
dry ſhady place, where they may dry 


leiſurely : this is the beſt ſeaſon for di- 


tiling moſt ſorts of herbs, which being 
now in flower, are much better than 
when they are ſuffered to ſtand longer. 
Melon plants growing upon beds not 
deeply earthed ſhould be thaded 1n the 
heat of the day with mats, if the weather 
be very warm, otherwiſe their fruit will 
drop; be careful not to give them too 
much water. The beſt method 1s t 
water the alleys between the beds, which 
will foak through to the roots of the 
plants. Gather up inails in the mon- 


ing and evening, and after ſhowers © 
| | Tail 


— 
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rain, at which time they will come a- 
broad from their holes. The weeds 
which now come up in moſt gardens are 
wild orach, nightſhade, thornapple, 


8 dſel, ſow-thiſtles, ſhepherd's-purſe, | 


dandelion, pimpernel, &c. which, it 
permitted to grow amongſt crops, will 
ſoon get the better of them. Tranſplant 


leeks out of the ſeed-beds into the 


laces where they are to remain, obſerv- 
ing to water them until they have taken 
root. Young aſparagus beds planted in 
March ſhould be kept very clean from 
weeds, which, it permitted to grow, 
will weaken the roots, and ſometimes 
deſtroy them. _ | | 
Products of the Kitchen-Garden. 

Cauliflowers in plenty, cabbages, 
young Carrots, beans, peas, artichokes, 
aſparagus, turneps, cucumbers, melons, 
kidney-beans, cabbage lettuces of vari- 
ous kinds, all ſorts of young ſallet 
herbs, as chervil, creſſes, muſtard, rape, 
radiſh, corn-fallet, purſlane, &c. ſome 
early finnochia, large rooted parſley, 
ſome celery and endive where they were 
ſown early, with other kinds. All ſorts 
of ſweet herbs, as lavender, thyme, 
winterſavory, hyſlop, matjoram, maſtich, 
ſtœchas, &c. as alſo ſage, roſemary, 
origanum, mint, baum, penyroyal, 
pariley, ſorrel, burnet, boglols, borage, 
with other medicinal or culinary plants. 


Mort to be done in the Fruit-Garden. 


Inoculate ſtone fruits toward the mid- 
dle of the month, doing it in an even- 
Ing, or in cloudy weather : the firſt ſort 


fit to bud is the maſculine apricock, 


proceed to the other ſorts according to 
their times of ripening their fruits, 
Look over your wall and eſpalier trees 
again, and rub off all foreright, ill- 
placed, or luxuriant branches, train o- 
thers regularly to the wall or eſpalier; 


but be not too officious with the knife 
at this ſeaſon, neither ſuffer any of the 
leaves to be pulled from the branches, 


unleſs they are diſtempered. Where 
peaches and nectarines have been left 


too Cloſe together when they were thin- 


ed, they ſhould now be taken off, being 
caretul not to ſufler two or more fruits 


do grow nearer than five or fix inches 
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apart, which will greatly improve the 
fruit and ſtrengthen the tree. TI ook 


carefully after ſnails and other vermin. 


In dry weather water trees tranſplanted. 


the former ſeaſon, oblerving to preſerve. 
mulch upon the ſurface of the ground 


about their roots, to prevent their being 


dried by the ſua and wind; and faſten _ 


thoſe ſhoots which have been produced, 


either to the wall or eſpalier, in the or- 
der they ſhould grow. Keep the ground 


about your trees clear from weeds, and 
all other plants: gently ſtir up the bor- 
ders about your fruit-trees with a dung- 


fork to looſen it : this will prepare the 
ground to receive every ſhower of rain, 


and admit it to the roots of the trees; 
this ſhould be carefully performed, to as 
not to diſturb the roots of the trees. 
Vines ſhould now be looked over again, 


and the branches which are looſe muſe 


be faſtened to the wall; all ſide ſhoots 


or weak trailing branches mult be in- 


tirely taken off, that the fruit may enjoy 
the benefit of the ſun and air ; this 1s 
often neglected, and the branches per- 


mitted to hang from the wall; ſo that 


when they are put in proper poſton, 
their leaves will often have their back 


parts upward, whereby the fruit will be 


retarded, until they have turned their 
ſurface again: it is this occaſions the late 
ripening or ill taſte of the fruit, and 
renders the wood ſott and pithy, ſo that 


it ſeldom. produces fruit the following 


year. The vineyard ſhould alſo be thus 
managed at this ſeaſon, faſtening the 
ſhoots to the ſtakes in regular order, fo 
that each may equally have the advan- 


tage of ſun and air: and keep the 


ground perfectiy clear from all other 
plants or weeds, which it permitted to 
grow, would greatly prejudice the vines, 
Fruits in prime, or yet laſting. | 

Strawberries of ſevera: ſorts, currants, 
gooſberries; and, from good aſpected 
walls, duke, Flanders-heart, white heart 


and black heart cherries : maſculine a 


pricock in a warm ſituation toward the 
end of the month; green goo{berries tor 
tarts in cold ſituations; in the forcing 
frame peaches, nectarines, and grapes ; 
in the hot-ded, ananas, or pine- apples. 
5 3 
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Golden ruſſet, Pile's rufſ=t, ſtone pippin, 
deux ans or John apple, oaken pin, and 
ſome other apples where caretully pre- 
ſerved. Allo the black pear of Wor- 
ceſter, Lord Chene's green, and Engliſh 


Work to be done in the Flower-Garden. 


Tranſplant annual flowers out of the 
| hot-bed, or where they were raiſed, into 


the borders of the flower-garden; as 
capſicums, balſamines, convolvuluſes, 
love apple, Africans, French marigolds, 
amaranthuſes, Indian pinks, China ftar- 


wort, marvel of Peru, chryſanthemums, 


tobacco, palma chriſti, alkekengi, ſweet 
reſeda, or mignonette d. Ægypt, ſtramo- 
niums, yellow ſultan, cardiſpermum, 
&c. do it in a cloudy day, or in an 
evening; give them ſome water to ſettle 
the earth to their roots, Lay down car- 
nations, pinks, double ſweet Williams, 
end other fibrous rooted. plants, propa- 


gated by layers, water them as ſoon as 


It is done, but very gently, otherwiſe it 
will endanger the waihing them out of 
the ground, or breaking them; this 


* ſhould be frequently repeated. This is 


a proper ſeaſon for taking up and tranſ- 
planting the root of cyciamens, fritila- 
rias, dens canis, ſaffron, Perſian iris, 
ſnow drops, winter aconite, ſpring cro- 
cuſes, and ſuch other buibous-rooted 
flowers, whoſe leaves are decayed, ſome 
do not ſucceed well if their roots are 
kept long out of the ground: Guernſey 
and belladonna lilies may now be taken 
up, and either tranſplanted again imme- 
diately, or if ſent to any diſtance, the 


roots may be wrapped up in wool, and 


«his will preſerve them for two months, 
or longer, Cut off the ſtalks of ſuch 


flowers as have done blowing, and are 


decaying ; tie up ſuch flowers as are 
yet to blow, eſpecially tall autumnal 
plants. Take up hyacinth roots out of 
the beds wherein they were laid the for- 
mer month to ripen, and clear them 


from earth and filth, laying them upon 


a mat in a ſhady place to dry; after 
which they may be put into drawers or 
boxes, where they may enjoy the tree 
air, without which they often grow moul- 


dy and decay, Take up the roots of 


cuttings of lychnideas, double {ſweet 
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tulips, anemonies, ranunculuſes, nareir, 


ſuſes, fritilarias, crown imperials, tulips 
3 


and other bulbous and tuberoſe-roote 
flowers, whoſe leaves are decayed, and 
ſpread them upon mats in a ſhady place 
to dry; clean them, and put them up in 


boxes or bags until the ſeaſon for plant. 


ing; put them out of the reach of ratz 
and mice. Carnations which begin tg 
break their pods ſhould be opened in : 
or 3 different parts, at equal diſtances, 
that their flowers may expand on every 
ſide: cover them with glaſſes ſoon after 
their pods are open, to icreen them from 
moiſture ; and, in the heat of the day, 
the glaſſes muſt be covered with paper, 
or cabbage leaves, to ſcreen the flowers 
from the heat of the ſun ; ſome curious 
perſons make covers with oiled paper; 


the heat is not fo great through them, 


ſo the flowers will not be in danger of 
{corching : look carefully after earvigs 
and ants, Tranſplant perennial or bi- 
ennial fibrous rooted plants ſown the z 
former months into nurſery-beds ; they 
ſhouid be allowed room enough to grow 
till autumn, the proper vaſon for placing 
them in the borders of the flower-garden 
to remain: theſe are French honey- 
ſuckles, ſeedling pink, ſweet Willlams, 
ſtock-gilliflowers, columbines, dames- 
gilliſlowers, Canterbury- bells, holly- 
hocks, ſcabioules, wall- flowers, carna- 
tions, foxgloves, campanulas, &c. Ino- 
culate ſome of the more curious ſorts of 
roles Which do not ſend forth ſuckers 
ſo as to be increaſed thereby: the beſt 
Rocks are the Frankfort and damaſk 
roſes. Inoculate jaſmines of all the kinds 
you want to increaſe; alſo inarch jaſ- 
mines; you may yet alſo inarch oranges, 
lemons, citrons, pomgranates, &c. Plant 


Williams, double ſcarlet lychniſes, pinks, 
late- flowering aſters, and ſuch other fi- 
brous-rooted plants as you want to in- 
creaſe; which, if planted in a bed oi 
liglit rich earth, ſhaded from the fun, 
and duly watered, will take root very 


well. 7 


Medicinal Plants which may now be ga- 
on thered for Uſe. 
Mullein, ſpeedwell, figwort, water 
| t betony; 
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detony, ros ſolids or ſun-dew, ſanicle, 
ſelf. heal, peny- royal, red poppy flowers, 
pellitory, cat- mint, water lily, ſpear- 
mint, pepper- mint, yarrow or milfoil- 
| c-abious, devils-bit, feverfew, melilot, 
burnet, mallow, black and white hore- 
bound, burnet ſaxifrage, ſage of virtue, 
red ſage, dittander or pepperwort, moun- 
tain flax, yellow looſe-ftrife, tanſy, pri- 
vet flowers, ſtone- crop, bares foot tre- 
foil, St. John's wort, hy ſſop, rupture- 
Vort, alitanders, aſh leaves, herb Ro- 
bert, muſk cranes-bill, broom, hedge 
E muſtard, hemp agrimony, ſtrawberry 
fruit, broad and narrow-leaved plantain, 
E dragons, tarragon, lavender cotton, la- 
dies bedſtraw, common wormwood, Ro- 
man wormwood, lavender- ſpike, lime- 
tree flowers, bears- breech, comfrey, ſpi- 
nach, maudlin, mother of thyme, houſ- 
leek, agrimony, hemlock, vervain-mal- 
E low, thyme, marſh mallow, ſuccory, 
ladies-mantle, pimpernel, dwarf elder, 
reſtharrow, blue bottles, roſemary, ma- 
| rigolds, ſilver-weed or wild tanſy, ger- 
| mander, orpine, cyclamen root, fox- 
| glove, mugwort, borage, bugloſs, ſow- 
| thiſtle, garden orach, ſtinking orach, 
E ſhepherd's purſe, honeyſuckle, betony, 
| earduus benediftus, calamint, avens, 
| knot-graſs, camomile, hounds tongue, 
eyebright, raſpberry fruit, damaſk roſe, 
| white roſe, red roſe flowers, elder flow- 
ers, ſtoechas or French lavender, and 


brooklime. 
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An Account of the Revolutions in the 
; Eaſt-Indies. (Corcluded) 
II was ſoon after diſcovered that 
I the French had gained over ſeveral 
| COurtiers who were moſt in the Subah's 
| confidence ; that the Subah had written 
; tor Monſ. Bf, who commanded a 
large army in the Decar, and that 


. there was the greateſt reaſon to con- 
| Clude that he would not fulfil his treaty 


with us, but would join the French 


| 2ainſt us whenever our ſquadron and 


| forces ſhould leave the river, The 


cCaſion. 
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only way to prevent this was to attack 
the French immediately, for it happen- 
ed, that, at this time, news was brought 
to the Subah, that a powerful army of 
Mountaineers, called -Afguhans, have 
ing made an incurſion into Perſia, and 
given law to the court of Dehli, was 
about to viſit the Eaſtern provinces ; 
the Subah therefore at this time being 
in fear of the Afguhans, would not be 
at liberty to ſupport the French againſt 
us. | 

This fear of the Afguhans our peo- 
ple found means artfully to encreaſe, 
and by bribing the Subah s firſt ſecreta- 


ry, they obtained a letter in the Subah's 


name, with an implied conſent that we 
ſhould attack the French if we thought 
fit. _ 


Col. Clive therefore immediately at- 


tacked Chandernagore, and being ſe- 


conded by the ſhips, the place was ſoon 
taken, The plunder divided between 
the army and navy amounted to 
125,000], TE. VVV 
The colonel, notwithſtanding his 
ſuſpicions of the Subah's being ſecretly 
m the intereſt of the French, wrote him 
a letter, in which he aſcribed his ſucceſs 
to the favour of heaven, and the Su- 
bah's auſpices; and the Subah, tho? 
really grieved at the event, affected 
great joy, and wrote the colonel the 
moſt pompous congratulations on the oc- 
From this time his dread of us en- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree, as totally to 
ſubvert his peace of mind ; he afforded 
protection to the French who were diſ- 
poſſeſſed of Chandernagore, and had 
once determined to make a general ef- 
fort to exterminate us without waiting 
for the return of our ſquadron and 
forces to the coaſt. He had a large 
body of troops already at Placis, about 
zo miles from the capital, and he or- 
dered one of his principal generals 
Meer Jaffer to join them with another 
large body, promiſing, if he attacked 
us, and returned victorious, he would 
give him a reward of 125,000 J. ſterling ; 
at the ſame time he ſent for Monſieur 
Laws, a French officer at Patna, to come 
” don 
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down with all the forces he could get 
together. His fears, however, ſoon 
got the better of his reſolution, theſe 
orders were countermanded, and our 
people again careſſed. | 

It appears, that Meer Jaffer was ſe- 


cretly in our intereſt, and a traytor to 
his maſter, at the time of the engage-_ 


ment which immediately preceded the 
treaty ; col. Clive thinking there was 
now ſufficient reaſon to conclude that 
the Subah would never forgive us, be- 
gan to form a ſcheme for his deſtruction, 
and with this view, directed Mr. Watts, 
who had been governor of Caſſimbuxar, 
and was now reſident at the Subah's 


court, to form a party there againſt him. 


As the Subah had by the ſeverity and 
capriciouſneſs of his temper made him- 
ſelf many enemies, this was not a very 


difficult taſk ; and it happened, that 


juſt at this time, one Codar Yar Caun 
Laitte, who had conceived ſome diſguſt 


- againſt the Subah, ſent to Mr, Watts, 


deſiring to ſee him upon matters of 


great importance: Mr, Watts knowin 
he was watched by the Subah's ſpies, 


and fearing to excite ſuſpicion, did not 
go himſelf, but ſent one Omichumd to 


him: To this perſon Coda opened his 
mind, and telling him he knew the Su- 


bah was reſolved to extirpate us, offered 
his ſervice; a few days aſterwards, Mr, 
Watts received the ſame intimation 


and propoſal from Meer Jaffer, who, 


notwithſtanding he was a relation of 
the Subah's, having married the late 
Subah Allyvherde's ſiſter, had entered 


Into a conſpiracy with ſeveral other 


oreat perſons to depoſe him. He added 
yet more explicitly, that he had formed 
a project of becoming Subah himlelf, 
and that if the Engliſh would aſſiſt him 
in the execution of it, they ſhould make 
their own terms. | . 
Mr. Watts was immediately empow- 
ered by the colonel, and others, who 
had the management of affairs, to treat 
on the propoſal. | 
Meer Jaffer and Mr, Watts ſoon had 
a meeting, and ſoon underſtood each 
other perfectly. But Jaffer repreſented 
to Watts, that nothing could be done 


of his party, and had no opportugy 


ing ſtill ſome ſuſpicion of our {incerity; 


which enabled us effectually to deceive 


while the Subah's army was in the field 
becauſe as his poſt obliged him to b. 
with it, he was ſeparated from the head; 


to concert meaſures with us, 

It was therefore agreed, that the 
colonel, in concert with the conſpiratc; 
ſhould lull the Subah into a ſtate of 
falſe ſecurity, by profeſſions of peace 
and friendſhip, and remove the obſtz. 
cle, to their immediately acting in con. 
cert, by diſſimulation. — 

With this view the colonel ordered 
the army into quarters, and, at the 
ſame time, wrote to the Subah, that 
while their armies continued in the 
field, their enemies would be endeayour. 
ing to interrupt the perfect harman 
and friendſhip which ſubſiſted between 
them, and therefore hoped he would 
withdraw his army from Placis, 

The Subah was very glad to be freed 
from the uneaſineſs he ſuffered of our 
army's being in the field, he therefore 
thanked the colonel for this teſtimony 
of his friendſhip, and promiſed that he 
would put his troops into quarters allo, 

This, however, he delayed to do, hay. 
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but an event happened juſt at this criſs, 


him, and produced the confidence that 
was to be his ruin. | 

The chief Rajah of the Marattas 
hearing of the troubles in Bengal, and 
thinking this a proper opportunity to 
add ſo rich a province to his Empire, 
wrote by the Viſiter to Mr. Drake, late 
governor of Calcutta, offering to fend 
120,000 horſe, and ſuch other forces as 
ſhould be required, under an experienc- 
ed general into Bengal, and promiſing, 
that if he would join them, he would 
reſtore double all that had been lot, 
and that the whole trade of the province 
ſhould be ours: the French, ſays he, 
ſhall not remain in Bengal, your forces 
ſhall keep them out by ſea, mine by land. 

This letter came into the hands ot 
col. Clive, who having a ſurer game to 
play, by ſupporting the conſpiracy al. 
ready on foot, than by complying wh 
the propoſal it contained, inſtanth)j 00 
| | ce 


wired a method of rendering it ſub- 
ſervient to the ſucceſs of that conſpira- 
cy by ſending it to the Subah. 

He judged, with a readineſs and pe- 
netration which ſo greatly diſtinguiſh 
bim on all emergencics, that whether 
the letter was real or only an artifice of 
the Subah to try him, the ſending it to 
nim would at once produce an entire 
confidence, and oonſequently accom- 
| pliſa the deſired end of getting the troops 
ſent into quarters, as without encou- 
| ragement from us there was no fear of 


| proof that we had not given ſuch en- 


r. WF couragement. 8 | 
ony The colonel therefore ſent a letter to 
"ib the Subah, in which he reminded him, 
85 that he had himſelf put his army into 
| quarters, and given every proof of 
el his firm intentions to obſerve the peace, 
by yet that he was not ſo happy as to gain 
* his excellency's confidence, who ſtill kept 
5 a large army encamped at Placis, which 
15 hung like a ſtorm over our heads, kept 
v. Wi the provinces alarmed, and prevented 
te merchants from reſorting to Cal- 
Mo cutta : That he had but one proot more 
15 to give of his ſincerity, which the bear- 
ah er [Mr. Scrafton, the author of the 
in pamphlet from which this account is 
| taken] would acquaint him with, (this 
1 proof was the Rajah's letter) and, he 


| added, that if that would not ſuffice, 
„be hould think himſelf forever baniſh- 
ed from his confidence and friendſhip. 


7 The Subah, as who would not, fell 
: into this ſnare ; the troops which ſuſ- 
„ pended the execution of the conſpira- 


cy againſt him, were ordered into the 
city, and Jaffer being now at liberty 
| to conſult with the heads of his party, 
very ſoon concluded the following trea- 
| ty with Mr, Watts. | | 

I. To comply with all the articles of 
the treaty which we had juſt made with 
the Subah Sourajah Dowla. 


. Wes. 


me Marattas, and as the communicat- 
ing the letter would be an indubitable 


II. To be an enemy to all our ene- 
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III. To deliver to us all the effects 
of the French in the three provinces of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, and never 
to permit the French to have factories 
or ſettlements in thoſe provinces any 


more. 


IV. To give 1,250,000 l. ſterling to 
indemnify the company for their loſſes 
at Calcutta“. | | | 


V. To give 625,000 l. to indemnify 


the Engliſh inhabitants. | | 
VI. 250,0001, to indemnify the Gen- 
toes and Moors. OG oy 
VII. And 87,0001. to indemnity the 
Armenians, Theſe ſums of 625,000 1. 
250,000 |. and 87, ooo l. to indemnity 


the Europeans and other inhabitants, to 


be wholly in the power of the admiral, 

the colonel, Drake, Watts, Kilpatrick, 
and Becher, to give to whom they 
pleaſe. 8 9 „5 
VIII. To put into our poſſeſſion the 
lands within the Maratta ditch that 
ſurrounds Calcutta, including the lands 

of ſeveral zemindars or land-holders, 
and 600 yards round the ſaid ditch. 
IX, To yield to the company the 
land to the ſouth of Calcutta as tar as 
Culpee, which ſhall be under their go- 
vernment, and for which they ſhall pay 
the rents uſually paid by farmer land- 
holders into the treaſury. 

X. To be at the expence of victual- 
ling our forces whenever he ſhould want 
their aſſiſtance. | EE 

XI. To build no new forts from 


Houghley downwards near the river. 


XII. To pay this money as ſoon as 
he ſhould be eſtabliſhed Subah, | 
By a ſeparate treaty he alſo engaged 
to pay to the army and navy 625,000 I, 
He promiſed to join us as ſoon as the 
armies drew near each other, and we 
promiſed to make him Subah of the 
three provinces. „ 
Phe compact for the Subah's de- 
ſtruction being thus compleated, the 
mea{ures of the conſpirators were puſh- 
ed on ſomewhat taſter than they intend- 
ed, by ſomething that Meer Jafler re- 


This was clear gain, for all that had been taten was to be reſtore. hy the treaty 
made With the Subab, Wich Meer Jar en, ge nn In the r prays, 


marked 
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marked in the conduct of the Subah, 
which convinced him that he was ſuſ- 


pected, and that his life was in dan- 


ger ; he therefore abſented himſelf from 
court, and this gave the Subah a pre- 
tence to take meaſures againſt him o- 


penly ; accordingly the artillery was 


pointed againſt his houſe, and the troops 
were ordered to ſurround it. 
ſtate of danger and diſtreſs, Jaffer ac- 
quainted the colonel with his ſituation, 
and told him, nothing could ſave him 
but his inſtant march. + 5 
The colonel ſaw the neceſſity of this 


meaſure, for his hopes of ſucceeding in 
dethroning the Subah, and of obtaining 


the advantages for which he undertook 
it, muſt have been diſappointed if Jat- 
fer had been cut off. He threfore be- 
gan his march immediately, but as it 
was neceſſary to aſſign ſome reaſons for 


ſo doing, he acquainted the Subah by 


letter, that he having openly protected 


the king's enemies, invited Buſly, the 


French commander, into his country 
juſt after ſigning a ſolemn treaty with 


us, and allowed 10,000 rupees a month 


to monſieur Laws, which were devia- 
tions from the treaty, and proofs of his 
intention to fall upon us as ſoon as our 
army and fleet were withdrawn ; he, 
the colonel, with the approbation of all 
who were charged with the company's 
affairs, had determined immediately to 
proceed to Caſſimbuzar, and ſubmit 
their diſputes to Meer Jaffer, Roydul- 


lub, Jagutſcah, and others of his great 


men : that if it ſhould be found that he, 
the colonel, had deviated from the trea- 
ty, he then ſwore to give up all farther 
claims ; but that if it appeared his ex- 
cellency had broken it, he ſhould then 
demand ſatisfactioa for all the loſſes 
ſuſtained by the Engliſh, and all charges 
of their army and navy; and conclu- 
ded with telling him, that the rains be- 
ing ſo near, and itrequiring many days 
to receive an anſwer, he had found it 
_ neceſſary to wait upon him immediately, 

As the colonel well knew the Subah 
would fully underſtand all that was in- 
tended to follow upon this letter, he 
Lad giyen proper intimation to Mr, 


In this 


Watts, and the other gentlemen y 
were at court, upon which, the 
their eſcape with all poſſible lecrecy wy 
haſte, | | 
The Subah, if he, had been in » 
doubt about our real intentions, pa 
receipt of this letter, in which ſo man 
particulars were urged, of which 10 
mention had been made in the let, 
which preſſed him to withdraw his forcy 
from the field, and to expedite the g, 
ecution of the treaty, would certaiah 
have been determined in his judgmey 
by the ſudden flight of our people ; |, 
was, however, ſtill irreſolute with reſped 
to Jaffer; he was aſſured by the fen 
faithful perſons who were ſtill about 
him, that we had marched at Jaffery 
inſtigation, and adviſed to fall on hin 
directly; but others, who had Kill hy 
confidence, but who were ſecretly i 
the conſpiracy againſt him, perſuade 
him to be reconciled to Jaffer, at lea 
for the preſent : by a ſtrange infatus. 
tion the young and inexperienced Subah 
ſuffered himſelf to be thus deluded into 
a fatal confidence, in a man whom he 
had, upon well grounded ſuſpicions re- 
ſolved to cut off, and yet more, a man who 
knew he had taken ſuch a reſolution a- 
gainſt him. As a ground however for 
this confidence, he aſſured him of lis 
grace and pardon, and confirmed thel: 
aſſurances by the moſt ſolemn oaths; 
the Alcoran was introduced between 
them, the Subah ſwore he would never 
attempt the life of Jaffer, and Jater 
ſwore that he would ever be a faithful 
| ſoldier to the Subah, and ſpill the lat 
drop of his blood in his ſervice. The 
next thing that Jaffer did, after having 
thus ſworn fidelity to the Subah, and 
received the command of a large body 
of forces, was to ſend a letter to the 
_ colonel, which determined him to ha- 
zard a battle without farther pretence 
of treating or reference. 

The Subah in the mean time took 
the field, with about 20,000 horſe, 
go, ooo foot, and 50 pieces of heavy 

cannon ; our army confiſting of 1009 
Europeans, and 2000 Seapoys, with fix 
eld pieces, and a ſmall of 

| ailors 


4 


ien wi 


mad 
ecy and 


alors from the ſquadron, had reached 
o Cutiva, and the colonel having wait- 
| there three days, received the in- 
elligence in Jaffer's letter, which he 
had expected with great anxiety, and 


* mmediately paſſed the river. : 

* The Subah was now within about 
ich , 20 miles of us, but notwithſtanding the 
e len ſuperiority of his apparent force, he 
5 force P'S rather under the influence of fear 


han hope : his own army he miſtruſt- 


the ex, d, and, if it had been faithful, his 


ertaah 
ment 


0 Pad before been defeated. T 0 this da- 
he fon jection and deſpondency of mind ma- 
wb vy circumſtances, otherwiſe trifling, 
vaftrt eat!) contributed. 
n lin As he was ſitting in his tent the e- 


ening before the battle, ruminating 
n the danger of his preſent ſituation, 
and the uncertainty of what it might be 
du the evening of the next day, his at- 
tendants imperceptibly left him one by 
ne, till he was quite alone; he was 
ill ſo abſorbed in thought, that a fel- 
ow entered unperceived by him, and 


ſtill his 
etly In 
ſuaded 
at leak 
1fatuz. 
 Subah 
ed into 
10M he 
ons re- 
m Who 
tion a- 
ver for 
of lus 
1 theſe 
oaths; 
>t Ween 

never 

Jaffer 
aithful 


ras ſmoaking, and even cut off ſome 
f the broad cloth of his tent: when 
e recovered from his reverie, he foumd 
umlelf alone, and diſcovered what had 
happened, he fell into an agony, and 
alling for his attendants, cried out, 
vith great emotion, /urely they ſee me 
Head. . 1 5 

During the night, however, he reco- 
ered the command of his mind, and 
before day- break he ordered the diſpo- 


os tion of his army with great appearance 
lavin t compoſure, and began his march. 
1 5 * Ve were notwithſtanding before hand 
, 


with him, having, by a fatiguing march, 
rom five in the evening till one in the 
Morning, gained the town and grove of 
Placis. 1 NV 

At fix in the morning, June 23, 1757, 
ve diſcovered the Subah's army. march- 
ing in a deep column from their old 


body 
to the 
to ha- 
etence 


took 


had been called in upon the colonel's re- 
nonſtrance with the Maratta's letter, 


A Vol, II. | 
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rown and life now depended upon its 
ſucceſs, againſt an enemy by which it 


arried off the gold top ot the pipe he 


amp, whence the troops under Jaffer 


Ind between every body of about 4 or 
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5000, was a part of their artillery: 
The action began by a general canno- 


nading, which continued till 12, when 


a heavy ſhower of rain falling, the ene- 
my's horſe advanced as if they intended 
to take advantage of it, but finding that 
our field pieces continued to fire not- 
withſtanding the rain, they retired a- 
gain; the cannonading then continued 
till four in the afternoon, when the e⸗ 
nemy began to retire, their artillery | 
marching firſt. | SPEED 
The reader is probably by this time 
impatient to know ſomething of Jaffer, 
it is therefore neceſſary to inform him, 
that, in the morning of this great day, 
he had diſpatched a meſſenger to the co- 


lonel, acquainting him, that upon his 


making a certain ſignal, which was ſpe- 


cified alſo by the meſſenger, he would 


join him with his whole force : But it 
happened that this meſſenger did not 
reach the colonel in time, Jaffer having 
then in vain waited for the ſignal till the 
Subah's forces began to retire, he was 
under a neceſſity of ſtanding neuter, and 
could only diſpatch a note to the colo- 
nel, urgipg him to puſh forward, for 
that the battle was half won. 
Upon receipt of this note, major Kil- 


patrick moved forward, with about 200. 


Europeans and 30» Seapoys, and pol- 
ſeſſed an eminence which had been o- 
cupied by about 59 French, who march- 
ed in the van of the Subah's army, but 
who had now retired with the reſt. The. 
enemy ſeemed now inclined to return to 
the charge, but col. Clive ordering all 


our fire to be directed againſt the oxen 


which drew their artillery, and the dri- 
vers, they relinquiſhed their purpoſe, 
except ſeveral large bodies of horſe, 
which began to take poſſeſſion of an ad- 
jacent eminence ; but the colonel ob- 
ſerving, that the elephants which were- 


among them were unruly, and had 


thrown them into confufion, conceived 
this to be the moment on which the ſue- 
ceſs of the day depended, and orderecł 
the eminence to be aſſaulted by the ad- 
vanced body, and the whole army to- 
puſh forward : At the eminence the e- 
nemy turned their backs atter receiving 
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a general volley, and ſome of their am- 
munition blowing up juſt as col. Clive 
was marching up to the camp, their con- 
fuſion was ſo great, that the rout be- 
came genera]. Their camp, baggage, 
and cannon, all fell into our hands, and 
the victory, though complete and deci- 


hive, coft no more than about 70 killed 
and wounded on our fide, and only 600, 

on the part of the enemy. 

That the ſlaughter was not greater 


will appear almoſt incredible, conſider- 
ing the number of the enemy, which 
was no leſs than 70,000 : But their ef- 
fort was by no means in proportion to 
their ſtrength, for beſides the very large 


body that was under the particular com- 
mand of Jaffer, and which remained 


neuter the whole time, it happened that 
Meer Modun, one of the Subah's beſt 


and moſt faithful officers, was killed in 
the. firſt charge: Upon which the Subah, 


terrified and confuſed, and till acting 
under the infatuation, which, during 
this whole tranſaction, had enſured and 


precipitated his ruin, ſent for Jaffer, 


and put the whole army under his im- 


mediate direction; he threw his turband 


at his feet, and ſaid, with a look of con- 
fuſion and deſpair, It is you that muſt 
protect that turband,” meaning, that it 
depended on him alone to coyer him 
with ſhame. As this accident render'd 
Jaffer's influence on the fortune of the 
day much more extenſive, the ſtruggle 
naturally became leſs, and our people 
knowing great part of thoſe who were 
enemies in appearance, to be friends in 
reality, the flaughter was at an end as 
ſoon as the purſuit was begun. | 

The Subah probably perceiving that 
Jaffer did not attack as if he wiſhed to 
conquer, and not having ſufficient ſor- 


titude to aſſume the command himſelf, 
jeft the field about four in the afternoon, 
when his forces firſt gave way; and be- 


ing mounted upon an elephant, reached 
Dis capital that night, and was the firit 


that brought the news of his own defeat. 


We purſued his army till the morn. 
ing June 24, and then perceived that 
Jaffer's troops, which had marched wide 


el! the reſt of the army, had palted, and 


the meſſengers, he advanced forward 


having received no ſignal from the co. 


council, but he followed the latter, or 


courage enough to wait, but ſuſpeCing 


ware waiting for our coming up at a fey 
miles diſtance. The colonel then ſem 
Omar Beg, a Moor, particularly a. 
tached to Jaffer, and Mr. Scrafton, tg 
conduct him to Daudpore, where hy 
halted that night: As ſoon as he fy 


with his ſon to meet them, but with a 
air of perplexity and diffidence ; for, 


lonel, and not knowing that his meſſen, 
ger had miſcarried, which alone voll! 
have enabled him to account for it, be 
was in doubt whether the colonel, hal 
not determined to conquer in his own 
right, and to treat him as an eneny, 
finding he did not need him as an ally, 
when. the guards afterwards drew up to 
receive him as he paſſed, he ſtarted, and 
gave himſelf over for loſt, nor did hi 
countenance brighten up till the colone 
embraced him, and ſaluted him Sub 

of the three province. 

In the mean time Surajah Dowla had 
aſſembled all the great. officers of the 
city to conſult them on his ſituation; 
ſome adviſed him to deliver himſelf up 
to the colonel, others to lay his treaſure 
open to the army: the firſt was the bel 


dering three months pay to the army, 
and diſmiſſing his council, with aſl. 
rances that he would head his troops 2. 
gain in the morning. 

For the morning however he had not 


every one abont him to be a traytor, 
who would endeayour to make his for- 
tune, by delivering him up, he diſgut 
ed himlelf in a mean habit, and toi 
out of window in the dead of the night, 

with no attendant but one eunuch. 
As ſoon as his flight was diſcovered, 
the women of the ſeraglio broke looſe 
from their confinement, and carriec off 
jewels to an immenſe value; the fold 
ery broke into the treaſury, and ſeized 
great ſums of gold, and the whole ty 
was in a ſtate of anarchy and contuſion. 
But the publick tranquillity was al 
molt immediately reſtored upon the a. 
rival of Mr. Watts and Mr, Wall, 
whom the colonel had ſeut ſorward, 75 
| = 
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into his country; there was alſo a copy 


who immediately cauſed it to be pro- 
claimed, That Meer Jaffer had been 
appointed Subah by col. Clive,” 

Our troops halted on the 25th and 
26th, and on the 27th the colonel en- 
tered the city, when ſeveral of the great 
men offered him preſents, which he re- 
fuſed, aſſuring them, he defired nothing 


but their aſſiſtance in ſettling the go- 


vernment. On the 29th he went to the 
Subah's palace, and in the preſence of 
all the Raja's and great men of the court, 


| he led Jaffer to his Muſland (a carpet of 


fate) and, in compliance with the cuſ- 
tom of the country, made his. ſubmiſſion 
to him as Subah, by preſenting him with 
a few pieces of gold, in which he was 
followed by all the great men preſent: 
From this time Meer Jaffer acted as Su- 
bah, and aſſumed the name of Moha- 
bet Jung, Terrible in War. 

Mr. Scraſton obſerves, that our ſuſ- 
picions of Sourajah Dowla's treachery 
now appeared to be well founded; for 
that we found in the hands of his ſecre- 


| tary, copies of letters to Buſſy and Law, 


in one of which, dated but a few days 
after he had ſworn a ſolemn peace with' 


us, he preſſes Buſſy to ſend him 2000 
men, under truſty officers; and, in a- 


nother, invites him with his whole force 


of a letter written to Mr. Law, at tlie 
time when the Subah had given the or- 
ders, afterwards countertnanded, to 
Jaffer, to fall upon us, inviting him to 
come down immediately from Patna “. 
do that if we had truſted, ſays Mr. 
Scrafton, the flattering appearances with 
which the Subah endeavoured to amuſe 


us during the negociation that preceded 


the battle, we had certainly fallen a ſa- 
enfice to our own credulity. | 

While the authority of the new Su- 
bah Mohabet Jung was eſtabliſhing at 
Muxadavad, Sourajah dowla, now a 
miſerable fugitive, was travelling in dif- 
guiſe towards Patna, where perhaps he 
hoped once more to appear in arms; 


* Theſe infringements cf the treaty, tho“ 
wry, are mentioned in the Colonel's letter, 


Jaffer's conſpiracy. This accounc therefore muſt be a min, 


Nn 


not be genuine. 
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but being diſcovered by a brother of 
Mohabet, who- was governor of Raja- 
maul, he was ſeized, and advice of it 
{ent to the Subah, who ſent his ſon to 
bring him priſoner to the capital, where 


he arrived on the 4th of July at night. 
The Subah immediately called a coun- 
cil of his moſt intimate friends, to con- 


ſult what ſhould be done with him ; they 


all agreed, that as it would be dange- 
rous to ſuffer him to live, it was neceſ- 


ſary to put him to death directly, with- 


out the colonel's knowledge, leſt he 
ſhould not conſent. Orders therefore were 


given to diſpatch him, without delay 


when he ſaw the meſſengers of death 
enter the place of his confinement, he 
burſt into tears, and pleaded earneſtly _ 
for life on any terms: when he found 
that his intreaty was in vain, he deſired 


only a few minutes to waſh and recom- 
mend himſelf to God ; but even this re- 


queſt his mercileſs executioners refuſed, | 


and throwing a pot of water over him, 
they, with a brutal impatience, diſ- 


patched him with their ſwords ; His re- 


mains were expoſed upon an elephant 


round the city, and then interred near 


the tomb of his grandfather. 
Nothing was now wanting to com- 
pleat theſe glorious ſucceſſes which 


brought near three million of money 


to the nation, but to get the Subah con- 
firmed from court. To effect this, the 
colonel] wrote a letter to the Emperor, 
acquainting him, that Sourajah Dowla, 


without any provocation, had fallen up- 


on the Engliſh, whoſe trade enriched the 


whole country, at a time when they had 
no implements of war, that he had ta- 


ken and plundered Calcutta, a very 


great and populons place, and put to 
death all the great men and other En- 


gliſnmen in one night. That Admiral 
Watſon and hiniſelf, both {ervants of 


the king of England, were come to re- 


venge theſe injuries; had retoken Cu- 


cutta, defrated Sourajah Dowla, and 


made peace with him; that he violated 


here ſail to be % diſcorered after the ci 
when he firft tc fhe field in tupport BY 
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the treaty as ſoon as it was made, and 
again took the field againſt them; that 
they had again totally defeated him 
near Placis on the 23d of June 1757, 
and that he was killed in the purſuit : 
that by the conſent of all the great men, 
Jaffer ſucceeded him, a man juſt and 
merciful, as the other was wicked, 
proud, and cruel ; that he implored his 
majeſty to confirm him in his dignity, 
and promiſed with his lite to obey his 
majeſty's commands. : 
This letter, in which there appears 
Inch deviations from truth as were 
thought convenient, was accompanied 
by another from the Suban of the ſame 
- purport, and the Subah was ſoon after 
confirmed; the colonel, at the ſame time 
received the dignity of an Omrah of the 
empire, with the title Zabdat All Mulch 
| Nafert a Dowla Sahbet Fung Bhaadre 3 
the meaning of which is, the Perfection 
of the Empire, the Sauord Victory, 
the proved Intrepid Farriur., In con- 
Aequence of this dignity, he is ſuppoſed 
to maintain ſix thouſand men. 
- Notwithſtanding the obligations of this 
«new Subah to the colonel, he was fo del- 


titute hoth of gratitude and juſtice, that 


he endeavoured to evade the execution 
of the treaty, and regarded us with an 
evil eye, rather as rivals than allies. 
The colonel therefore was obliged to 
ſtrengthen himſelf, by forming a party 
in his court to be a check upon him: 
he played ſeveral powerful factions a- 
gainſt him with ſo much art and addreſs, 


that he obtained a mortgage of three 


provinces as a ſecurity tor the fulfilling 
the treaty, and obtained for the com- 
pany the farm of ſalt petre. | 


It happened, that a ſon of the Mo- 


| gul's, called Shahzada, about this time 


made an attempt with a conſiderable 


army to get an independant kingdom 
for himſelf, and the Subah found it ne- 
_ cefſary to engage col, Clive in his de- 
fence againſt the invader ; the colonel 
confented to ſuppoat him, and by his 
influence, his military ſkill, and the 
terror of his name, once more eſtabliſhed 
him on his throne. | 4258 
This obligation the Subah acknow- 


tome: 


glorious ſucceſſes, ſays he, let me take 


li; and the emperor ſent him an ee 


more laſting. nature, are, the preſent 


flouriſhing trade ; the whole ſettlement, 


ledged, and as a teſtimony of bis gr, 
titude and eſteem, conferred upon hin 
the lordſhip of the lands held by ths 
company (who are only perpetual rey. 
ters) in conſequence of which, the 
company pay him the revenues due tg 
the Subah, amounting to near 40,91], 
ſterling per annum. | 

The author's concluſion of this nar. 
rative is the beſt concluſion of this epi. 


« Before I cloſe the ſcene of theſe, 


view of the figure the Engliſh made at 
this period. No longer conſidered 2 
mere merchants, we were now through. 
out the empires of Indoſtan: and ſ0 
great was the reputation of our arms, 
that the Viſier himſelf preſſed the col. 
nel, by his agents, to march up to Deh. 


phant, a veſt of honour, and a tian, 
which is the uſual preſent to perſons of 
the higheit rank. We were not only 
reſpected for our military atchievements, 
but alſo for the ſteady and inviolable at. 
tachment we had ſhown for the Subal, 
and all thoſg whoſe cauſe we had eſpoul- 
ed, which made them ſet the higbet 
value on our friendſhip. Wherever the 
colonel went, he eſtabliſhed ſuch a cha. 
racter for bravery, ſteadineſs, and mo. 
deration, as made him univerſally re- 
ſpected and beloved; but theſe are mei 
ly honorary advantages. Thoſe of: 


proſperous ſtate of the company's affair 
who have ere this received the whole 0 
that immenſe ſum, ſtipulated by ti: 
treaty, of 1,250,000 l. and are in pol 
ſeſſion of a tract of land, which yields 
a clear revenue of 100,0001. lleriing 
per anium, and may probably in afey 
years, be raiſed to twice that ſum; 3 


from a ſtate of miſerable poverty, chang 
ed to a ſcene of magnificence; aid 
great progreſs made in a fortifice 
tion, which, when compleated, vil, 
with prudent management, ſecure tet 

advantages to the lateſt poſterity. 
On the other hand, the French are 
driven entirely out of theſe provi 
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m both, as 2 ſpy who watched all 
er motions, and kept them under 


tant reſtraint, It was not long 
fore Monjoy had the opportunity he 
hed for; he happened accidentally to 
p with the huſband of his miſtreſs, at 
houſe not far from the Luxemburgh 
alace, and ſupper being over, deſired 
im to take a walk with him in the gar- 
ens belonging to it, which the old man, 
bo dreaded Monjoy as much as he 
ated him, did not dare to decline. In 
heir way thither, Monjoy found ſome 
pretence or other to quarrel with him; 
nd having joſtled him down, juſt as 
ey came to the ſteps at the entrance 

f the garden, ſtabbed him ſeveral times 
i the back, and left him there, breath- 
leſs, and covered all over with wounds, 
mich were given in ſuch a manner, as 
made it evident to every body, that he 
had been treacherouſly killed. 
deen juſtly obſerved, that murderers of- 
ten run headlong into the puniſhment 
yhich.they have incurred by their crime; 


and the conduct of Monjoy ſhews this 


obſervation to be juſt, No ſooner had 
he committed the barbarous action a- 
bove- mentioned, but he went to a com- 
miſſary, whoſe office f is much the ſame 


in France, with that of a juſtice of peace 


jn England, and declared upon oath, 

that he had killed D'Eſcombas in his 
own defence. The commiſſary was at 
firſt ſatisfied with his account, and would 
have diſmiſſed him ; but Monjoy being 
in a great flutter, and continuing to 
ſpeak, dropt ſome words, which gave 
the commiſfary a ſuſpicion of his guilt. 
He accordingly ſent for the body, and 
his ſuſpicions were confirmed by a view 
of it. The aſſaſſin was therefore com- 
mitted to the Chatelet, which is the city 
priſon at Paris, as Newgate is here ; the 
body was likewiſe ſent there, and, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, expoſed to publick 


view, that the relations and fr iends of 


the deceaſed might come and lay claim 
to it. No ſooner was Madam PD'Eſ- 
| combas informed of the confinement of 
her lover, but, blinded with her paſſion, 
ſhe went to viſit him 1 in his priſon, and 
was tliere detained upon a ſuſpicion of 
being an accomplice in the murder. 


time ſeized with a deep melancholy 


It has 


281 
In the prifon madam D' Eſcombas and 
hue gallant plunged deep in guilty joys, 
and a child, whoſe education madam 
Adelaid took charge of, after the tra- 
ical death of theſe lovers, was the fruit 
of their unlawful amours. Monjoy, 
though he rioted in bliſs, and his paſ- 
ſion for madam D'Eſcombas continued 
unabated, was, however, from time to 
: he 
knew himſelf to be guilty of the murder, 
and had not the leaſt doubt but he ſhould 
fall a victim to public juſtice ; he theres» 
fore joined with the friends and rela- 
tions of madam D'Eſcombas, in endea- 
vouring to perſuade her to go for ng. 
land, for he was aware of the weakneſs 


of human nature, and juſtly apprehen- 


ſive that tortures might force from him 
a confeſſion which would prove fatal to 
one who was dearer to him than him- 
ſelf. Madam D*'Eſcombas, blinded by 
her paſſion for Monjoy, and doomed 
to deſtruction, would never give ear to 
this advice; the thought herſelf ſecure 


in her lover's attachment, and never 


once imagined, that a neat view of death 
might ſhake the firm reſolution he had 
made never to impeach her. Juſt a- 
bout the time that the murder above 
related was committed, the parliament 


of Paris, which is the chief court of 


juſtice in the kingdom, and without the 


concurrence of which, no criminal can 
be brought to juſtice, was firſt removed 


to Pontoiſe, and then baniſhed to Soiſ- 
ſons, on account of their ſevere pro- 


ceedings againſt the archbiſhop of Pa- 


ris, who had given poſitive orders to 
all prieſts and curates, not to adminiſter 
the ſacrament to any but ſuch as could 


produce certificates from their confeſſor. 


This circumſtance procured our guilty 
lovers a year and a halt of added lite, 
for that ſpace of time elapſed before 
the return of the parliament, and till 
then it was not poſſible to bring them 
to a trial, They availed themſelves of 
the time which they owed to the abſence 
of their judges, and drank deep dravghts 
of 14:2 cup of love; but it was dathed 
with pooncus ingredients, which at 


"laſt made them both rue Their dr. nv 
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ing taſted it. They were rouſed from 
their trance of pleaſure by the return of 
the parlament, which was no ſooner 
recalled, but Monjoy was brought to a 
trial, and being upon full evidence 
found guilty of the murder of monſieur 
D Eſcombas, was condemned to be broke 
alive upon the wheel. Amidſt all the 


torments which ke ſuffered in receiving 


the queltion oidinary and extraordinary, 
he perſiſled to affum that he had no 
accomplice, ; and the guilt / wife of 
D'Eicombas would have eſcaped from 


| Juſtice, had not a principle of religion, 


inbibed from his infancy, had more 
power upon the mind of her layer, than 
cecn the molt excruciating bodily pain. 

The confeitor who attended Monjoy 
upon the ſcaffold, reiuſed poſitively to 
give him abſolution if he did not diſ- 
cover his accomplices, telling him, in 
the moſt peremptory ſenſe, that he could 


not hope tor ſalvation, if he concealed 


them trom the knowldge of the world. 


This had (uch an effect upon the un- 
happy man who was on the verge of 
eternity, that he deſired madam DEſ- 
combas might be ſent for ; ſhe was ac- 


cordingly brought in a coach, and Mon- 


joy told her in the preſence of the judg- 


es, that ſhe was privy to the murder of 


her huſband, Upon hearing this ſhe 


immediately fainted away, and was 
carried back to priſon. Her lover was, 
purſuant to his ſentence, broke alive 
upon the wheel, after having made a 


pathetic remonſtrance to the ſtanders- 


by, and madam D Eicombas was about 


a month atterwards hanged at the Greve 
at Paris upon his impeachment. 
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Lady NMI. Wortely Montague 70 M.. 
„ FOPE- 
Adrianople, Abrii 1, O. S. 1717. 
1 Dare ſay you expect, at leaſt, ſome- 


thing very new in this letter, after I 


have gone à hey,; not undertaken, 


The BEAUTIES of all the MAGAZINES ſeleched 


Turks divert themſelves every evening, 


by any Chriſtian, for ſome hunde 
years. The moſt remarkable accide 
that happened to me, was my ben! 
very near over- turned into the Heis 
and, if I had much regard for the g 
ries that one's name enjoys after death 
I ſhould certainly be ſorry for lay 
miſſed the romantic concluſion of ſyin 
ming down the ſame river in which 
muſical head of Orpheus repeated yy 
ſes, ſo many ages ſince ; | 
Who knows but ſome of your brit 
wits, might have found it a ſubje& x, 
fording many poetical turns, and hay 
told che world, in an heroic Elegy, tha, 


As equal were our. ſouls, ſo equal ven 
our fates, | 


I deſpair of ever hearing ſo many fit 
things ſaid of me, as ſo extraordinuj 
a death would give occaſion for. 

I am at this preſent moment writing 
in a houſe ſituated on the banks of the 
Hebrus, which runs under my chamber. 
window. My garden is full of tl 
cypreſs trees, upon the branches d 
which, ſeveral couple of true turtles ar 
ſaying ſoft things to one another fron 
morning till night. How naturally do 
boughs and vows come into my mind, 
at this minute! and muſt not you con. 
ſeſs, to my praiſe, that *tis more than 
an ordinary diſcretion, that can reſi 
the wicked ſuggeſtions of poetry, ina 
place where truth, for once, furniſhes al 
the ideas of paſtoral. The ſummer it 
already far advanced, in this part & 
the world; and for ſome miles round 
Adrianople, the whole ground is laid 
out in gardens, and the banks ct the 
rivers are ſet with rows of fruit tre, 
under which all the molt conſiderable 


not with walking, that is not one ci 
their pleaſures ; but a ſet party of them 
chooſe out a green ſpot, where the 
ſhade 1s very thick, and there they 
ſpread a carpet, on which they fit drink- 
ing their coffee, and are general.y at- 
tended by ſome ſlave with a fine voice, 
or that plays on ſome inſtrument. L- 
very twenty paces you may fee one ef 
thele little companies liſtening to tie 
| | | __.. . daſhing 
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butter (I ſpeak it with ſorrow) unheard 
of. e 
I read over your Homer here, with 


ning of the river; and this taſte 1s ſo 
verſal, that the very gardeners are 
without it. I have often ſeen them 
1 their children fitting on the banks 
the river, and playing on a rural 1n- 
ment, perfectly anſwering the de- 
ption of the antient Fiſtula, being 
npoſed of - unequal reeds, with a 


plebut agreeableſoftneſs in the ſound. 


Mr, Addiſon might here make the 
periment he ſpeaks of in his travels; 
ere not being one inſtrument of muſic 
ong the Greek or Roman ſtatues, 


it is not to be found in the hands of 
e people pf this country. The young 


as generally divert themſelves with 
king garlands for their favourite 
mbs, which I have often ſeen painted 
{adorned with flowers, lying at their 

t, while they ſung or played. It is 
tt that they ever read romances ; but 
eſe are the ancient amuſements here, 
d as natural to them as cudgel-play- 


g and foot-ball to our Britiſh ſwains; 


eſoftneſs and warmth of the climate 
bidding all rough exerciſes, which 
re never ſo much as heard of among 


hem, and naturally inſpiring a lazineſs 


d averſion to lahour, which the great 
ſenty indulges. Theſe gardeners are 
e only happy race of country people 
n Turkey. They furniſh all the city 
ith fruits and herbs, and ſeem to live 
ery ealily. They are moſt of them 
necks, and have little houſes in the 
wit of their gardens, where their 
nies and daughters take a liberty, not 
mitted in the town, I mean to go 
availed, Theſe wenches are very neat 
ind handſome, and pals their time at 
heir looms under the ſhade of the trees. 


no longer look upon Theocritus as 
a romantic writer; he has only given 


a plain image of the way of lite amongſt 
he peaſants of his country; who, be- 
tore oppreſſion. had reduced them to 
vant, were, I ſuppole, all employed as 
tie better ſort of them are now. I 
don't doubt, had he been born a Bri- 
ton, but his Idylliums had been filled 
with deſcriptions of thraſhings and 


churning, both which are unknown here, 
the cern being all trod out by oxen ; and 


cuſtoms. 
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an infinite pleaſure, and find ſeveral 
little paſſages explained, that I did not 
before entirely comprehend the beauty 
of ; many of the cuſtoms, and much 
of the dreſs then in faſhion, being yet 
retained. I don't wonder to find more 


remains here, of an age fo diſtant, 


than is to be found in any other coun- 
try, the Turks not taking that pains 
to introduce their own manners, as has 
been generally practiſed by other nati- 
ons, that imagine themſelves more polite. 
It would be too tedious for you to point 
out all the paſſages that relate to preſent 
But I can aſſure you, that 
the princeſles and great ladies paſs their 
time at their looms, embroidering veils . 
and robes, ſurrounded by their maids, 
which are always very numerous, in the 
ſame manner as we find Andromache 
and Helen deſcribed, The deſcription 
of the belt of Menelaus, exactly re- 
ſembles thoſe that are now worn by the 
great men, faſtened before with broad 
golden claſps, and embroidered round 


with rich work. The ſnowy veil, that 


Helen throws over her face, is ſtill fa- 
ſnionable: and I never lee halt a dozen 
of old baſhaws (as I do very often) with 
their reverend beards, ſitting baſking in 
the ſun, but I recollect good king Priam 
and his counſellors, Their manner of 
dancing 1 is certainly the ſame that Diana 
is ſaid to have danced on the banks of 
Eurotas. The great lady {till leads the 
dance, and is followed by a troop of 
voung girls, who imitate her ſteps, and, 
it ſhe tings, make up the chorus. The 
tunes are extremely gay and lively, 
yet with ſomething in them wonderful- 
ly ſoft. The lieps are varied according 
to the pleaſure of her that leads the 
dance, but always in exact time, and 
infinitely more agreeable than any of 
our dances, at leaſt in my opinion. I 
ſometimes make one in the train, but 
am not ſkilful enough to lead; theſe 
are the Grecian dances, the Turkiſh 
being very diftcrent. 
1 mould have told you, in the fit 
O 0 2 place, 
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place, that the Eaſtern manners give a 
great light into many ſcripture paſſages, 


that appear odd to us, their phraſes be- 
ing commonly what we ſhould call ſcrip- 
ture language. The vulgar Turk is very 


different from what is ſpoke at court, 
or amongſt the people of figure; who al- 
ways mix ſo much Arabic and Perſian 
in their diſcourſe, that it may very well 
be called another language. And it 


is as ridiculous to make uſe of the ex- 
preſſions commonly uſed, in ſpeaking to 


a great man or lady, as it would be to 


| ipeak broad Yorkſhire, or Somerſetſhire, 
zn the drawing- room. 


tinction, they have what they call the 
ſublime, that is, a ſtyle proper for po- 


etry, and which 1s the exact ſcripture 


ſtyle. I believe you would be pleaſed 
to ſee a genuine example of this ; and I 
am very glad I have it in my power to 
ſatisfy your curioſity, by ſending you a 
faithful copy of the verſes that Ibrahim 
Baſſa, the reigning favourite, has made 
for the young princeſs his contracted 


wife, whom he is not yet permitted to 
viſit without witneſſes, though ſhe is 


gone home to his houſe. He is a man 


of wit and learning; and whether or 


no he is capable of writing good verſe, 
you may be ſure that, on ſuch an occa- 
ſion, he would not want the aſſiſtance 
of the beſt, poets in the empire, Thus 
the verſes may be looked upon as a ſam- 


ple of their fineſt poetry; and I don't 


doubt you will be of my mind, that it 
is moſt wonderfully reſembling the Song 


of Solomon, which was alſo addreſſed 


to a royal bride. 


Turkiſh Verſes addreſſed to the Sultana, 


eldeſt Daughter & Sultan Achmet III. 
I. : 
7. The nightingale now wanders i in the 
vines; 
Her paſſion is to ſeek roſes. 
. I went down to admire the beauty of 
the vines 
The ſwcetneſs of your charms has 
raviſhed my ſoul. 
3. Your eyes are black and lovely, 


Beſides this diſ- 


But wild and diſdainful as thoſe of k 
Nags 
| II, 
1. T is wiſhed poſſeſſion is delayed fr 
day to day, 
'The cruel Sultan Achmet will 1 
permit me 
Jo lee theſe cheeks, more vermillic 
than roles, 
2. I dare not ſnatch one of your kiſks, 
The ſweetneſs of your charms has n. 
viſt'd my foul. 
3. Your eyes are black and lovely, 
But wild and diſdainful as 98 * 
2 ſtag. 


t 
t 
e 
t 
| 


1. The wretched able aghs! in verſe 
One dart from your eyes has pierced 
thro' my heart. 
2. Ah! when will the hour of poſſ;fia 
arrive ? 
Muſt I yet wait a long time ? 
The ſweetneis of your charms has n. 
vifſh'd my ſoul. 
3. Ah! Sultana! ſtag- ey d — an ange 
agamongſt angels! 
I deſire, —— and, my deſire remaity 
unſatisfied, 
Can you take delight to prey upon 
my heart? 


IV. 
1. 1. My cries pierce the heavens! 
My eycs are without ſleep! 
Turn to me, my Sultana—let mz 
gaze on thy beauty. | 
2. Adieu—I go down to the grave, 
Tf you call me I return. 
My heart is—hot as ſulphur :— ig 
and it will flame. 
3. Crown of my life, fair light of ny 
eyes! my Sultana! my Princess 
I rub my face againſt the earth 
I am drown'd in ſealding tears 
rave! . 
| Have ou no compaſſion? will you 
not turn to look upon me? 


I have taken abundance of pains ta 
get theſe verſes in a literal tranſlation; 
and if you were acquainted with my in. 
terpreters, I might ſpare myſelf the trol. 
ble of aſſuring you, that they have 1e- 


ceived no poetical touches from their 
hands, 


winds. In my opinion (allowing for 
mne inevitable faults of a proſe tranſla- 
ton into a language fo very differ- 
ent) there is a good deal of beauty in 
them.” The epithet of ſtag- eyed (tho? 

the ſound is not very agreeable in Eng- 
liſh) pleaſes me extremely ; and I think 
it a very lively image of the fire and in- 
difference in his miſtreſs's eyes Mon- 
fear Boileau has very juſtly obſerved, 

that we are never to judge 6f the eleva- 


{ace it may be extremely fine with them, 
when, at the ſame time, it appears low 
or uncouth to us. You are ſo well ac- 
quainted with Homer, you cannot but 
have obſerved the ſame thing, and you 
muſt have the ſame indulgence for all 


end of the two firſt ſtanza's are meant 
for a ſort of chorus, and are agreeable 
to the ancient manner of writing. The 
muſic of the verſes apparently changes 
m the third ſtanza, where the burden 
is altered; and I think he very artfully 
ſeems more paſſionate at the concluſion, 


ſelves by their own diſcourſe, eſpecially 
on a ſubject 1 in which one 1s deeply con- 
cerned ; it is certainly far mere touch- 
ing, than our modern cuſtom of con- 
duding a ſong of paſſion, with a turn 
which is inconſiſtent with it. The firſt 
verſe is a deſcription of the ſeaſon of 
the year; all the country now being 
full of nightingales, whoſe amours, 
with roſes, is an Arabian fable, as well 
known here, as any part of Ovid amongſt 
us, and is much the ſame, as if an Eng- 
liſh poem ſhould begin, by ſaying, 
* Now Philomela ſings.” Or what if 
I turned the whole into the ſtyle of Eng- 
lin poetry, to ſee how it would look? 


J. 


Now Philomel renews her tender ſtrain, 
© Indulging ail the night her pleaung pain; 
1 ſought the groves to hear the wanton ſing, 
© There faw a face, more beauteous than 
Y the cpring. [play, 
f Your large ftags eyes where thouſand giories 

As bright, as lively, but as Wild as they. 

II. 


f In yain I'm promis'd fucha neavenlypriz e. 


Alx! cruel Sultan! who deiay'it my jeys! 
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* While piercingcharms transfix my amorous 


2 


tion of an expreſſion i in an ancient au- 
thor, by the ſound it carries with us; 


oriental poetry. The repetitions at the 


as it is natural for people to warm them 
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© heart, | 
I dare not ſnatch one kiſs, to eaſe the 
* ſmart, 
© Thoſe Eyes like, &. 


III. 

Your wretched lover in thefe lines com- 
« plains: [ pains. 

From thoſe dear beautics riſe his killing 
When wilt the hour of wiſh'd-for bliſs ar- 
rive? ue 

Muft I wait longer - Can I wait and 

Ah! bright Sultana ! Maid divinely fair!? 

Can you, unpitying, Tee the pains 1 bear? 


* 


. — 


IV. 
c The heavens relenting hear my piercing 
« cries, [eyes, 


I loath the light, and fleep forſakes my 


Turn thee, Sultana, ere thy lover dies; 
Sinking to earth, I figh the laft adieu, 
© Call me, my goddeſs; and my life renew. 
# wy queen! My angel! My fond heart's 

« defire. | {fire ! þ 


© Pity that paſſion, which thy charms in- 
ſpire,” 


I rave—my boſom burns with heavenly 9 | 


I have taken the liberty in the ſecond 
verfe, of following what I ſuppoſe the 
true ſenſe of the author, tho? not lite- 
rally expreſſed “ by his faying he went 
down to admire the beauty of the vines, 
and her charms raviſhed his ſoul.” I 
underſtand a poetical fiction, of having 
firſt ſeen her in a garden, where he was 


_ admiring the beauty of the ſpring. But 


I could not forbear retaining the com- 
pariſon of her eyes with thoſe of a ſtag, 
though perhaps the novelty of it may 
give 1 a burleſque ſound in our lan- 
guage. I cannot determine, upon the 
5. how well I have ſucceeded in 
the tranſlation, neither do I think our 


Engliſh proper to expreſs ſuch violence 


of paſſion, which is very ſeldom felt a- 
mongſt us. We want, allo, thoſe com- 
pound words which are very frequent 
and ſtrong in the Turkiſn language. 
You ſee I am pretty far gone in ori- 
ental learning; and to fay truth, I. ſtudy 
very hard. I wiſh my ſtudies may give 
me an occaſion of entertaining your cus 
riofity, which will be the utmoſt advan- 
_ ROSES tor from them by 
yours, &c. 
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From the Lou NCC Lapy's MAGAZINE. 


A Method if obtaining Natural Flowers 


in Winer, friſb blown any Day you 


f leaſb. 
T HE moſt ſurpriſing M unexpect- 
ed effects are ſometimes produced 

by the moſt eaſy and ſimple means. 
Such is the method we are about to diſ- 


clole. | 
Chooſe ſome of the moſt perfect buds 


of the flowers you would preſerve, ſuch 


as are lateſt in blowing, and ready to 


open: cut them off with a pair of ſciſ- 


Fars, leaving to each, if poſlible, a 
piece of the ſtem about three inches 
long: cover the end of the ſtem im- 
mediately with Spaniſh wax, and when 
the buds are alittle ſhrunk and wrinkled, 
wrap each of them up ſeparately in a 
piece of paper perfectly clean and dry, 
and lock them up in a dry box or draw- 
er, and they will keep without corrupt- 
In winter, or at any other time, when 
you would have the flowers blow, take 


the buds over night, and cut off the 


end of the {tem ſealed with Spaniſh wax, 

and put the buds into water, wherein 
a little nitre or ſalt has been infuſed, 
and the next day you will have the plea- 
ſure of ſceing the buds open and expand 
themſelves, and the flowers diſplay their 
moſt lively colours, and breathe their 
agreeable odours, 


NMNIN Mx ed MEN 
From the VouN GLA DP YS MAGAZINE. 


A Methed of preſerving Fruit. 

ITCH upon the beſt and moſt 
perfect of the fruit you would pre- 
ſerve, whilſt hanging upon the tree, 
which is not in the leaſt bruiſed, nor 
the ſkin any where ſcratched or broken. 
Do not touch nor gather it with your 
hands, but tie a ſtrong thread about the 
ſtalk, and, holding the thread tight in 
your hand, cut the ſtalk above the 


thread with a pair of ſciſſars: the fra'e 
being thus detached from the tree wig. 
out touching the branches, or any thin 
elſe, Cloſe the cut end of the ſtalk wit, 
Spaniſh wax to prevent the air a%ins 
upon it. Then roll up a ſheet of whit 
paper in the form of a cone, with z 
little opening at the top; thro' this z. 
perture paſs the thread tied to the {alk 
of the fruit, ſo as that it may be ful. 
pended in the cone: then cloſe the 3. 
perture with ſoft green wax, and fold 
in the paper at the bottom, and co 
and ſecure it with wax in like manner, 
ſo that the air may be effectually exciud. 
ed, for if the air had acceſs to the fruit 
it would ſoon ſpoil and corrupt. The 
little cone incloſing the fruit may then 
be hung by the thread upon a nail in a 
dry temperate place, neither hot nor 
cold, ſo as it may not touch any thing, 
and by theſe means, fruit may be pre. 
ſer ved quite ſound and perfect for tuo 
or three years. Apples, pears, plumbs, 
cherries, and all ſuch like fruits, may 
be well preſerved in this manner, 


$4444 +44 & F N 
From the Lavy's Macazine, 
HAPPINESS : Or the Hiſicry FM. G. 


Y Have been thirty-five years in pur- 
ſuit of happineſs, and like molt o- 
ther mortals engaged in the ſame chace, 
find myſelf thrown out, as it were, and 
as diſtant from the object as at my fiſt 
ſtarting, You muſt know, Madam, 
that at the age of eighteen I came to 
this great metropolis, conſigned to the 
care of a rich uncle in a wholeſale way 
of buſineſs. My attention and aſſidu- 
ity recommended me to his favour; and, 
after the expiration of eight years, dur. 
ing which time I had ſerved him wita 
diiigence and fidelity, he took the le- 
ſolution, being then in his fixty-ſecond 
year, of retiring into the country, and 
put me in poſſeſſion of his trade and 
warehouſe, For twenty years I purſued 
his ſteps with all the care, and (as the 
faſhionable word is) Oeconomy, that! 
was maſter of, During theſe 20 years 
of labour and fatigue, 1 was conſtantiy 
envy» 


ing the happy ſituation of my un- 


; "i retirement, and painted in my mind 
as "WE. thouſand beauties that his little box 
c 5 1 fields all about in the country af- 


ded him. I reſolved to pay him a 
it for three years ſucceſſively, before 


dlution to lay out ſo much money as 


I he journey would coſt me ; however, I 
e (ul. ved at laſt, in the month of Auguſt, 
he z. Wt bis Little houſe near Salop. After the 
dein queſtions of““ how do ye do? 
| clo. what fort of a journey have you 


ad?“ and the like, he came to the 
zin point. Well, George, what 


e you ſaved > How does your book 
Te nd?“ I told him I had realized fix 
then Pouſand pounds, beſides my ſtock in 
| in ae. The old gentleman with rap- 
t nor re cried out, © that's a good boy — 
hing, wow ſhew you my grounds and fields 
pre- th pleaſure; follow me.” As we 
tuo Walked on, you may eaſily conceive, 


it, after 20 years confinement in Lon- 
ln, every lawn, every dale, and every 
bl, afforded infinite pleaſure and ſatiſ- 
ton to my mind; and I painted to 
mj{clt a thouſand raptures and enjoy- 
nents, that my uncle muſt be poſſeſſed 
in this his ſituation. 


6; 
pur- 
ſt o- 
ace, 
and 
firſt 
lam, 
e to 
the 


turn to town: but from the moment 
| came to my counting-houſe, inſtead 
giving attention to my books and 
nde; retirement was all in my thoughts, 
nd it was the whole of my wiſhes. When 
roſe in the morning, if the ſun was 
wt, I was lamenting I had not ſuch a 
ot as my uncle's, where I might ſee 
e force and powers of this wonderful 


bs umnary acting upon my flowers, ſhrubs, 
ny ol plants. If it rained, I lamented 
gur ding in London, where I could not ob- 


ne the great utility of theſe refreſhing 


th | 
. boxers to bring up the hay, corn, Peaſe, 


bs ad beans, and other fruits of the earth. 
on f N th. 
TE dom theſe conſiderations I determined 
aal events to quit my buſineſs, and 
an «dp | 
900 re into the country. I ſoon found 
the i proper object to reſign to, a diſtant 
K Kation of my wife's, who had been 
ars 60 to the ſame buſinels. After hav- 
tly % red him Pr operly in my warehoule, 


Vy» 


tad time, or, in other words, I had 


IJ wanted. 


My buſineſs, Sir, ſoon demanded my 
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I looked out for my retirement; and as 
L had been uſed to drive my wife on a 
Sunday to Hampton, Dobbin dragged 
us to the Bell there without my ever 
thinking of it. But it was the ſame 
thing to me. Upon enquiry I found a 
houſe was to be let, about a mile from 
the town, with every convenience that 
| This I thought would do, 
as I could come in my chaiſe to the Sun- 
day night's club, ſmoke my pipe, and 
hear the news from my London friends, 
that come to paſs the Saturday and Sun- 
day nights. I took the houſe, and re- 
mained in it two years and a half: but, 
alas! I now found, inſtead of that hap- 
p neſs which I expected from retirement, 


the hours between breakfaſt and dinner 


were miſerably ſpent ; neither could I 
contrive how to paſs them away, My 
upholſterer, who furniſhed my houſe for 
me, told me, I muſt have a good book- 
caſe, and What's-his-name, the philo- 
biblian in Piccadilly filled it for me. 
But tho' IJ had Pope's Homer, and 
Dryden's Virgil, and ſome poems by 


one Churchill, #0 they tell me is ſtill 


alive, and a volume of the St. James's 
Magazine by R. Lloyd, M. A. I never 
looked into any of them. As to my 
land, I loſt the firſt year more than 
double my rent: for I knew nothing 
of ploughing and ſowing, though I fan- 
cied I knew better than the farmers all 
put together. Hunting, fiſhing, and 
ſhooting could afford me no entertain- 
ment: for I never galloped after any 
thing but a brother tradeſman on a 
Saturday afternoon, or Sunday morn- 
ing or night. I never withed to draw 
other fiſh to my met, that is cuſtomers 
to my ſhop, than thoſe gudgeons who 
would pay ſauce for it: tho' a militia- 


man, I never let off a gun in my life. I 


ſnould faint at the ſmell of powder. _ 

determined thergfore to be nearer _ 
London, nearer my triends, and vet en- 
joy my retirement too. For this pur- 


poſe I took # honſe by Vauxhall, with 
ſome land, Which intended to improve 
but inſtead of turning my thoughts up— 
on thar, I was anxious to know how 
the warehouic and ny young relation 

| went 


| 
i 
] 


tance. 


went on, Axcordingly, as ſoon as 
breakfaſt was over, I uſed to croſs the 


bridge, and had more ſatisfaction in 


walking round the warehouſe, and ſee- 
ing the old ſpot where I had made my 


money, than all the beauties of Ver- 
I put in theſe 


tumnus and Pomona. 
hard names on purpoſe to convince you, 
that I was bred at Pole's ſchool. Prac- 


_ tice gave an habit: and under pretence 
of ſeeing bow my relation went on, 1 


went every day to the old ſhop : and 


now I find, tbat not being content with 


being the real maſter, I am now at the 


age of fifty, really and truly, his fore- 


man or journeyman, Habitude has made 
every other ſcene of life taſteleſs and 
inſipid to me; and I as conſtantly find 


elf in bis warehouſe at eleven in the 


morning, as if I was paid for it, and 


had no other ſupport. Now Madam 


for the moral. My own practice will 
ſhew the extreme folly of ſtriking out 
new paths, at my age, unſuitable to the 
mind and education: it will ſnew alſo, 
how very few are capable, from the 
weakneſs of their underſtanding and 
incapacity of reflecting, to bear that 


retirement which all men of buſineſs. 
are in purluit of as the certain means of 


their happineſs. Let not, therefore, 
thoſe, who have been uſed to an active 


life, think of finding happineſs in a ru- 
ral ſituation, till they are ſure that their 


mind can reliſh it. Pleaſure and pain 


are greater in imagination than in reali- 


ty 3 and however tireſome or diſagree- 
able a man may imagine his own bur- 
then to be, .was he to exchange it with 


his neighbour, he would find that load 


but little different from that which he 


deſigned to throw off from his own 
ſhoulders. A rural retirement to a man 


that has been in actixe ſcenes in London, 


I am ſure muſt be a ſtate of miſery. 


Half qur pleaſure in this world is owing 
to our imagination; and though I fan- 


cied a retirement was happineſs, while 


I was in poſſeſſion of its miſerable alter- 
native, I am now in a manner come 
back to my old warehouſe, to the aſto- 
niſhment of my friends and acquain- 
I. indeed, get nothing by it, 
as I Vork even harder than I uſed to 
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do, without fee or reward: but expert; 
ence has convinced me, that cuſtom or 
habitude in man makes his happineſs or 
miſery in this world, | 


M. G, 


MMM OMA 
- . a " * ' 


A lamentable new Song. To the Tune 


of the Dead Peal, tolled the Day i 


the Addreſs of the Locum Tenens. 


OD proſper long, our noble King, 
T Our lives, our wives, and all. 


To pleaſe yon, Sirs, I'Il ſay, or ſing, 


Ik that won't do, I'II bawl. 


The times, my friends, the times d yeſee, 
Are like ſome dumplings ;—ſad ; 
Twixt Taxes and Oecanomy, 

I tear we ſhall go mad. 


Imprimis, —that's a Latin word, 
And means both firſt and one, 
Then Item ſecond; Item third, — 
80 Item we goon 


There's Item, the Addreſs ſo fine, 
Its conſequential merit: 

Not penn'd by the Parnaſſian Nine, 
But by eigbt. City ſpirits. 


Some folks ſaud, Ves, and ſome ſaid, No, 
And ſpoke with much vehemence; 

It be went, brothers, ve will go, 
SO,get a Locum Tenens. 


Reſolving then to make a ſhaw, 
Into their carrs they ſhuffled, 


Like avhat you calPems, in a ro, 


And then the bells rang muffled. 


And then they made their way to Court, 
And there each made his bow, Sir; 

And there they made a little ſport, 
Cauſe they made little ſhow, Sir. 


Along the Strand, movd the parade, 

In Aldermannic order; 

While hiſſes ; —but no hiſs was made 
Gainſt Sheriff's, Clerk, Recorder. 


Preſs d by their places, they addreſs d, 
Duty no man diſgraces; 

And dutifully, ALL THE REST 
Went up, to preſs tor places. 
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The COMIC CHRON 


CHAP; . 


ee dee it came to paſs in 
K «© thoſe days, that one WII- 


95 LIAM Pirr, a man after 
the Lord's own heart, was 
05 Ko elected Preſident ; and be- 
bold, from that time, the Genius of 
England lifted up her head; and be- 
gan to ſhew ſigns of recovery. 
The name of an ENGLISHMAN once 
more bore a reſpe&table ſound. The 
Dutch ceaſed to deride us; our inſidious 
toes called out, Cave. 

Juſtice drew her ſword on our ſide ; 
and Reſentment rung the alarm bell 
throughout the nation. | 

Courage took the command ; Una- 


nimity led our land and ſea forces to 


battle; Glory gave the word; Intre- 
pidity cloſed our files, Britors ſtrike 
home was our war ſong; and Honour 
crowned the arms of England with Vic- 
tory. 

When, lo! the Said of Duetneſs 
came forth. — And the bleſſing of Peace 
was ordered to be propagated among us. 

For thus ſaith the people, who ſhould 
know better 3 we ſball ruin ourſelves by 
our gains; we win too many places; 
what hall we do with what we've got? 
The more we conquer, the more muſt 
we give up: therefore will we be in 
PEacr, and be no longer out of Pocket. 

Now the great men of this nation. — 
but werily, thus faith the fon of Shimei 


uo are thoſe great men? number 
Vol. II. 
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me if thou a the great men of the | 


London-Manor, Have we not great 


Eaters, and great Drinkers ? we have 


great Wits, and great Liars; great 
Gamblers, and great Titles; great Pe- 
dants, and great Slovens; great Fools, 


and * Fortunes; great Ladies, and 
but the, reſt of theſe great- ; 
neſſes of this age, will be written in the 


great — 


chapter of Oppoſitions. 
C H A P. II. : 


ND it came alſo to paſs, that 
the world was likened unto a 


Horſe-race ;- and moreover the Engliſh 
Breed was made famous for their Bot- 
tom, throughout all the kingdoms of 
the earth. 

Notwithſtanding which, the French 
Riders got the whip-hand of us; qur 
groom was flung out of the ſaddle ; and 
by the force of the fiend FacTion, we 
were drove on the wrong ſide the poſt. 


At this time the men of the South, f 


and the men of the North, ſtarted for 
the king's Plate, but the ſouthern peo- 
ple complained they were joſtled; there- 
fore they would go to law; and the 
cauſe was tried in the Great Hall of 
Liberty, wiz. MAjokIT V werſus Mi- 


NORITY ; and the Minors were caſt in 
coſts of ſuit. 


Then, behold, upſtarted the Nosu 


BR Tro; and he declared himſelt Con- 
ſervator {or the people; and many ſe— 
vere things he ſaid; and many fevers 
things were ſaid againſt him. 
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The preſs groaned with ſcurrility ; 
Abuſe took the pen; and Black Ball 
and Whiting Bruſh were alternately 
employed. 


Politics, Patriotiſm, Miniſterial Me- 


rit, were all the Cry—and FarsEHooD 
privileged ſtalked forth in open day- 
light. 3 5 


And the word Prack was found 


fault with by the OuTs ; and the word 
Prack was glorified by the Ins 3 and 
every Pro and Con Politician entered 
into altercation about it. 

But what ſaid the old woman to her 
daughter? or what ſaid the daughter to 
the old woman? alas, alas, it is done, 
and it cannot be hoped. 


rioufly wonderful, are the iayings and 
doings of ſeveral old women, as you 
may find them written in the Dictiona- 
ry of Blunders, if you will look-for the 
article Negociations. | | 
Now, had the North Briton put to 
 Glence his opponents the Champion of 


Engliſh people was he called; and even, 
as in the days of Sacheverell, the perils 
of Falſe bretbren was the popular cla- 


mour. p . 5 
All now began to be in a hurry, even 
zs à whirlwind turns the duſt in ſum- 
mer into eddies; ſo were the multitude 
agitated. Hurly Burly tumbled Opi- 
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nion topſy turvy ; the cap of Liberty 


was toſſed into the air, and Magn 


Charta was loudly called for by the 
Commons. | 

And there began to be ſtrange do. 
ings over the face of the land.—And 
the W1LLs and the WoxTs made ma. 
ny words with one another; and the 
great Defender of Rights and Priyi. 
leges was ſent unto the Tower, 

And then he was ſent for out; and 


by his own Rights and Privileges re. 


leaſed; and then he ſent letters unto 
their lordſhips; and then their lord. 
ſhips ſent letters unto him; and Weſt. 
minſter Hall was in an unroar ; and the 


ſage counſellors ſtarted at the ſhouts, 
Wonderfully miſterious, and miſte- 


ſaying, what can all this diſturbance be 
here ; which we have nothing to do 
with ? | nn: - 
Then there were ſeveral papers print- 
ed, and ſeveral ſpeeches, and ſeveral 


_ ſtories made; and every thing was be. 


lieved on one ſide, and nothing was be- 
lieved on the other. | 
Wiſdom, diſturbed by the various 
noiſes, condeſcended (tho? with reluc- 
tance) to give her advice Wonderful 
were her words; and what is yet more 


wonderful, they was liſtened unto. 


And the words which Sapience dic- 
tated, were to this purpoſe. 
Here endeth the ſecond Chap. 


SOX MMNNMNN ROLL OO ORE Nx 


4 DIALOGUE belween a PuBLiSHeR and AUTHOR. 


PUBLISHER. 


3 OME perſons ſay, Sir, that you write too much 


Others declare you ſhou'd your Rhimes retouch 


Critics about inaccuracies bawl ; 
Now I pronounce you do not write at all. 
AAU THOR: 
Unhappy wretch am I, like worn out whore, 
Now my long hackney'd charms can pleaſe no more, 
As pit'teſs bawd, you with reproaching tongue, 
Blame me, becauſe I can't be always young. 
PUBLISHER... 


2 But why this paſſion, friend? 


AUTHOR. 


8 8 


7 


— 


— - What muſt I do ? 
The Jluſes will not hear ze when I woo. 


In days of Yore, when Goddeſſes deſcended, 


And, maids of honour like, on men attended; 


In that bleſs'd age, each Epic making Bard, 
Diſpatch'd Miſs Invocation with a Card, 
The Peet's Compliments began the Letter, 
To dear Urania, but it was in Meter. 


The Nine be rhimed, the Nine obey'd the ſummons, 
Took the Parnaſſian ſtage, and came to Commons. 
But me, poor me, can never hope to gain them, 


Is this, my room Sir, fit to entertain them? 
Suppoſe a Muſe ſhould mount my garret 80 
Have I a ſopha, a ſettee, or chairs ? | 
Where cou'd ſhe fit 
There rumpled manuicripts 3 in duſt decay : 

Or to my coal-tub ſhall the nymph be ſhown, 
And let my bolſter make the Muſe a throne ? 


My caſements paper patch'd, m' uncurtain'd Bed, 


Th' unwaſh'd floor, with blots of ink beſpread ; 
The cieling fring'd with ſpinning ſpiders neſts, 
And gnawing rats I hear my nightly gueſts. 
Fragments of Proſe-Eſſays round me lye, 
And baſe born Verſes, but begot to dye. 


How apt this lodging's lumber round me ſpread, 


Carricatures a ſmattering Scribbler's head : 
All in diſorder, crazy, weak and poor, 
Where duſt engender'd maggots breed ſecure ; 
There pride, diſtreſs, and indolence await, 
And the grim'd Genius ſtarves in ſloven ſtate. 
Duns rave without, children and wife within, 
He damns the tumult, but endures the din. 
O! cou'd I ply, as ready link-boys call, 

Or Black and all Black ipread the Shining Ball; 
Then I cou'd City Coach it, City Coach, 

Or bruth your Honeur's oer, without reproach. 
But now 


PUBLISHER. 
ky, now, why that's the thing, my Friend, 
You will do well, provided you wou'd mend, 
Hear what Longinus tells, and mind his ways, 
You'll not deny what great Longines ſays, 


2 AY THOK- 
Longinus, Sir, Why, what are all his rules, 
But King-like Critic laws for ſubje& ſchools ;. 


While we were boys, indeed, they might go down; 


But what Criterion ſhall direct the Town? 
Is it not juſt as whim or faſhion ſeizes, 
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in yonder corner? ſay ; 3 


That one thing's wretched, or that rother pleaſes. 


On Judgment's chair, Conceit by parties plac'd, 
| Thoſe only who can pay for't, dare have Taſte ; 


Wealth gives the word, Folly's gay train ſtand forth, 
Start for the Prize, and diſtance Wit and Wert. 


P p 3 


£ 


O. J Am glad I have met with you, 

my Lord; for tho“ we did not 
agree very w ell in the laſt world, all is 
forgiven in this, and we may talk over 
paſt matters amicably and coolly here, 
for I never had any rancour in my na- 


ture. 


G. Nor I, upon my word ; I had 
only vehemence. daa 5 


„ © | 
To our brows while we laurell d crown 'd Liberty v wear, | 
All that Engliſhmen ought, we as Engliſhmen dare 
Tho” tempeſts and terrors around us we ſee, 

Bribes nor fears can't prevail o'er the heart which 7s free. 


V. 
With Loyalty, Liberty let us entwine, 
Our blood ſhall for both flow as free as our wine; 
Let us ſet an example, what all men ſhou'd be, 
And a toaſt give the world. — Here" s to tho/e dart be Free. 
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FF 
A New 8 0 N G. To the ee Hearts of — | 


OME chear up my lads to our country be fim 
As kings of the ocean we 11 weather each ſtorm; 
| Bie calls out, fair Liberty ſee, 


WAves her flag o'er our heads, and her words are, Be Free. | 


CHORU 5s. 


Hearts of oak are we ſtill, for we're ſons of thoſe men, 
Who always were ready, 
Steady, boys, ſteady, 
3 ght for our freedom again and again. 
II. 
To king Glock, a as true ſubjects we 5 bow down, 
And hope we may call Magna Charta our own; 
Let the reſt of the world ſlaviſh worſhip decree, 
England's genius has or der'd ber ſons ſhou d be free. 


0 2 5 &c. 


98 MM}. 
| Poor Efau his birthrizht gave up for a Bribe, 
But Engliſhmen ſcorn the mean ſoul-ſelling Tribe, 
Beyond life our birthright of freedom we prize, 
Which in death we'll deſend, and abjure an exciſe. 


| Chorus, &c, 


Ch Qrus » KC 


Charus, Ke. | 


$$009$5540000004000000044+ 6444) 
41 D IALOGUE beiween the late Earls of OrFoRD and GRAN VILLE. 


O. I believe you; but tell me truly, 


had you ever any friendſhip ? 


6. Not of the dull Platonick kind; 


I liked ſome people more than others 


but as I was ſufficient for myſelt, 1 took 
no ſecond ſelf, to help, or rather to in- 
cumber me, 


O. Now TI felt the pieaſure of onal 
It 


frier dthip, 
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FC. It may be ſo; but you often 
placed it ſo ill, that it was of no uſe or 
credit to you. 

O. However, I had the pleaſure of 


„ \ 


t. f 

: G. I confeſs, I never bad any notion 
of thoſe quiet, calm, inactive pleaſures. 
1 had an impetuous ardor of ſoul, that 
deſpiſed all little and gentle emotions. 
'Even my private pleaſures were of the 
ſtrong and active kind. 

O0. And yet they were very Mente 
ones. Three or four bottles a day 
make very long ſittings, my good lord. 


G. Yes; but they added fuel to my 


native fire, and in a manner inſpired 


me. Like the Pythian goddeſs, I was. 
tranſported with a divine fury, and talk- 


ed oracles, till my hearers gaped and 

fared with aſtoniſhment and ſilent ad- 
miration. 

O0. Silent I believe it was, for I knew 

moſt of them, and I am ſure they had 

not words enough to interrupt ou. 

C. It is true; but they could hear, 
and patient hearers are the beſt com- 


pany in the world, to thoſe who love to 


talk all theses, as I did. 

O. It was jutt fo with your politicks, 

you raiſed ſtorms in order to direct 

them; you preferred any war to any 

peace. : 
G. And you any peace to any war. 
O. There you miſtake me. You call- 

ed me a puſillanimous miniſter ; but 


when I have told you the truth of the 


caſe, I believe you muſt own that I was 


only a prudent one. I was determin'd, 


if poſſible, not to engage in a war, of 
which I well knew that England would 
not be the main object, nor have the 
principal direction: for otherwiſe, let 
me tell you, war is no bad time for a 

miniſter's profit -or power; for public 
danger, ably urged, makes meaſures go 
ſmoothly at home. Pray what power 
or glory did you get by your German 
war, which England was no more in- 
tereſted in than in the Peloponneſan 


war ? you had the honour of being, 


Indeed, the Queen of Hungary's knight 
errant and pay maſter; but * did her 
very little ſervice, for ſhe and her allies 
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came off very ſcurvily at the peace of 


Ax -Ja-Chapelle. 
G. Now you miſtake me, i" 
turn. Can you imagine that 1 


Hur 
* aily 


cared two-pence for the Queen of iiun- 


gary, or the liberties of the Germanic! 
body, which 1 ſounded ſo high? no; 
I will tell you frankly the whole truth. 

It ſignifies nothing now. You know, 
that when you could hold it no longer, 
and that 1 came into the cloſer by a- 


greement with you, upon certain con- 


ditions, which you muſt remember, I 
was at firſt a very unwelcome pueſt 
there; I had neither favour nor power; 
but was determined to have both. I 
knew the tender ſtring, and played well 
upon it. Under the cover of the Queen 


of Hungary, the Germanick Body, and 


all that ſtuff, I offered a plan for ſtrip- 
ping the Elector of Brandenbourg, and 
enriching a neighbouring Elector with 
his ſpoils. It was well received, and 


reſolved to be purſued. —- 


O. But did not ſucceed. 

GE. That was not my fault; it did 
whi ile I had the management of it; but 
when afterwards it fell into bunglers 


hands, it is true, it miſcarried, and * 
do not wonder at it: thoſe puzzlers pre- 


tended to carry on the war without an 
army, 
expence of it, that what ſcanty ſupplies 
they did raiſe, were ablolutely thrown 
away. 'They were your elves. 

O. Yes, whom I governed, but ne- 
yer eſteemed nor conſulted, You never 
minded what your great ſchemes coſt 
the public. 

G. Not I. I thought neither of the 
public money, nor of my own, I was 
infinitely above ſuch mean conſidera- 
tions. You never had any elevated 
notions, any great ideas. 


O. Per haps not; but ſuch as mine 


were, I held my power with them twen- 
ty years, and you could not hold yours 
above thres, 


G. That was not my fault. 


O. Whoſe fault was it then? I am | 


ſure it was not mine. I performed my 
agreement ftrictly with you. 


Gs it was the e Fault, brit, of my moſt, 


Capri 


and were ſo frightened at the 
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his own mind two days together, and 
who had moſt imprudently tied himſelf 
down by the npoſt folemn declarations 
to the public, of having neither place 
nor profit tor himſelf ; which he after- 
wards curſed himſelf for, and, by the 
way, in his heart he loved them both 
better than ever you did. Then, of 


the wretched tools which we brought in 


with us, and which there was no work- 
ing with. Your old tools, which, by 


the bye, were d—d blunt ones, would 


not truſt me, and my new ones could 
not ſerve me. 5 | 


0. That was pity, for you loſt a fine, 
bloody, and expenſive war by it, cal- 


cula:ed for your great ideas. Tell me 
honey, would you have made the laſt 
way ? T 8 No: 

G. Yes, by G, would I. 


O. Would you have made the laſt 
_ peace? | 


G. No, I would have been hanged 
Arſt. 3 1 
O. But we were told here, that you 


promoted and foſtered it in council. 


G. That is falſe. I will tell you 
truly the whole of that affair. The 
ſcene was now totally changed. A 


young mini/ie;, tho" nct a young man, 


vas on A ſudden become onnipetent, by 


mere favour, without remarkable abili- 


tits, or the leaft degree of experience in 
buſineſs,  Howewgy, by the preſumption 


that alweyjs accompanies ignorance, he 


boldly undertook the whole macbing ; but, 
conſcious that be had not credit jufficient 
to raiſe the ſupplies neceſſary to continue 
the war, nor the abilities to carry it on, 
be rejolved at all ewents to make a peace, 
\and any peace rather than none. This 
he was imprudent enough to declare pub- 
ficly, and France was wiſe encugh to 


avail itſelf of that filly declaration. And 


0 the preliminaries of a peace were pre- 


eipitalely and bunglingly patched up. 1 


Joon difcovered, that that meaſure aas 


irrewocably taken, and having no more 
ambitious views of my own to purſue, 1 
began to think a litile of the public; 1 
endeavoured, therefore, to mend, what 
1 faw I could by no means hinder. In 
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capricious collegue, who never knew 


man folly or madneſs. L. 


an adjacent box, in this manner, Fraut. 


ſome particulars I ſucceeded, and licked 
the ill - ſnaped cub into the form it now 
appears in. For /uch ipnerance aud I wi 
bungling as there was inthe firſt draught agrt 
of it I never ſaw in my life. | tole 

O. And yet with all your mending, hun 


what did the nation get by it; nothing hin 
but a tract of country more deſert than vou 


a BPranwanan. Without a war, I an 
perſuaded I could hawe bought, and J hin 
dare ſay France would have ſold, the ble 
fee-fample 75 that country for a tenth | hi 
part of what the war coſt us, The Wa 


Frenca never valued it. | 
E. Aye, money was the conſtant en. 
gine of all your politicks, your grand m. 


ſpecificx. I truſted to the ſtrength of 
my own genius. ee on 
O. It is true, money was my grand in 


ſpecific, as you call it, and J will tell 
you why. It was becauſe I found by 
experience, that the love of it was the 
univerſal diſtemper; and I am aſſured 
that it is ſo ſtill. | I 
G. Well, it is all over now, and 
there is an end of your pecuniary poli- 
ticks, and of my active and ſhining ones, 
We muſt even be quiet here. | 
O. We muſt ſo, my Lord. And ! 
am convinced now, that our warmeſt 
zurſuits are ſo many monuments of hu- 


NL REINER 
| The Picture of a Cholc E SPIRIT. 


7% Appening to be out a few even- 

1 ago with ſome friends, ac- 
cording to the phraſe, we kept it up, 
till between one and two; I being ele- 
vated with liquor, could not paſs by a 
night-houſe, always being fond of ſceing 
life, as the term is. 

I took my ſeat by the fide of a young 
fellow of very ſingular appearance ; he 
was tall and meagre, his countenance 
pale, his chin picked, his noſe prom- 
nent, his eyes red and watry ; he ſeem- 
ed very dull and reſerved, ſeldom ſpoke, 
and was as ſeldom regarded when he did, 

Preſently he was called on by one in 


15 


15 achaunt,which he did, and was offer- 
ed a draught of purl by way of payment. 
I was a good deal ſurprized, to hear an 
agreeable voice, ſome judgment, and 
tolerable expreflion, with a degree of 
humour. The company ſeem'd to treat 
him in a very free manner, which ſa- 
vour'd of contempt, | | 

I entered into ſome diſcourſe with 
him, and found him to be very ſenſi- 
ple: from one thing to another I aik'd 
him his buſineſs, told him I thought it 


was a pity a man of his ſenſe ſhould be, 
as he ſeemed, emaciated with filth and 


rags ; when he began in the following 
manner: 8 VVV oh 

Sir, 1 don't wonder at your reflections 
on my appearance ; I am contemptible 
in my own eyes. My misfortunes are 


owing to ſome litthe natural qualities I 


poſſeſs, which mace me what is called 
an agreeable companion. My friends 
were trades- people in good circum- 
ſtances, who gave me an education 
ſuitable to the ſtation of life I was in- 
tended for. I was put apprentice to a 
watchmakerz where the journey men, 
liking my voice, took me early into 
company, to divert them and their ac- 
quaintance. The praile they beſtowed, 
pleaſed my vanity ſo well, that I took 
more pains to pleature them, than to 
learn ray buſineis; which being noticed 
by my matter, I was reproved ſeverely, 
which made me brea# my indentures, and 
run away. My companions applauded 
my ffirit, ang ſupported me ſome time; 
in return for which 1 exerted my abili- 
ties to entertain them, and ſoon acqui- 


red the honourable appellations of a 


rum Luke, a queer Deg, and a chice 
Spirit. With them I wed to ſpend my 
time, and ſhared in all their Debauche- 
ries, to the no {mall prejud ice at my 


health and morais. 1 hen my friends 
forſook me z others ſpringing vp, that 


pieaied my old companions better than 
mylelt, I was oon diicarded by them all. 
Now it was, I began to awake out of 
my former dream, and feund myielt 
lurrounded with wretchedngis, and rot 
able (trom what caule is too plain) to 
lupport me by my trade, and having 
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gained the character of a dirty, lazy 
fellow, were I qualified, none would 
have employed me. I am now reduced 


to a ſervile dependance on any com- 


pany I can get into, which is generally 


that of the loweſt; my own refle&tions 


are ſevere, but alas! too late. 
I have heard ſeveral women aſſert, 


that there is more of them ruined by 
their own ſex than by the men; and I 


verily believe, there is more young fel- 
lows brought to want and milery, or 


even the gallows, by ſuch company, 


than by that of womens. 


KEN Tx 


Oz Playhouſe Riots; with the Parody 
of Alexander's Feaſt, 


Evolutions of Theatres are as ex- 
R traordinary as thoſe of States am 
Republicks z and tumnits in kingdoms 
are ſcarce attended with greater con- 
fufion than riots in the Playhouſe. On 
theſe occaſions great patriots, theatrical 
and political, chiefly ſhew themſelves, 


Hampden, who oppoſed ſhip-money, is 


not more celebrated than Thady Fitz - 


patrick, who demoliſhed Full-Price. 


The tollowing poem 1s a Parody on that 
celebrated ode of Dryden's, which that 
great orator Mr. Sheridan has ſo often 
recited with uncommon applauſe at 
Spring Gardens, Pewterers Hall, Dru- 
ry Lane Theatre, Oxford, Cambridge. 
and Bath; and I moſt heartily with thar 
It were in my power to prevail with that 


gentleman to employ his noble powers 


of elocution on the following Parody. 


FIT Z GIG's TRIUMPH: Or, 

The Power of Rio r: An O D E, 

In Honour of the 25th and 21h of Ja- 
nuary, and the 24th of Feb. 1703. 


"EF was at the Rabble Rout, when Mina 
| (alk 
Thro' Fizgig Fizgig's ſon ! 
Below in auk ward jtate 
The bluit ring. Kufflan fate 
Cn his audacious tlrone; 


r 
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Thalia, ever fair and ever new. 


His noiſy peers were plac'd around, 


Their brows with malice and with rapine 


(trown'd, 
80 beet! in the dark are found! 
The blarneying! burxy by his ſide, 
In impudence and ignorance ally'd, 


Withbrazen front was ſeeninRiot'spr de. 
Shameleſs, ſhameleis,ſhameleſs pair, 


Well do your heads your hearts de- 
| (clare! 

Our Gar rick's voice on high 

Awhile the rout e 


He runs with rapid (kill through Elocu- 


(tion's bounds 
The loſty ſounds aſcend the ſxy, 


And in the ſons of poetry 


Ceicſial joys inſpire! 


From ShaKeſpcare's ſelf the lore he 


(caught 


From him the glowing pow'r poſſeſt, 


_ Who gaz'd on ee charms with 
(eager ardour fraught, 
And to her plant form with warmth re- 


(ſiſtleſs preſt, 
(Extatic warmth, by which his lays 


Have been dcriv'd to modern Days!) 


Then, while he ſought her Jovely 


(breaſt, 
While round her yielding waiſt he 


(curl'd, 


He ſtamp d an image of himſeif— a Gar- 


15 r ick tor the world. 

The ſons of taſte admire the lofty 
-... (found 3 

A preſent e tart t they 


(hout around, 


A preſent Shakeſpeare--hark ! the vault- 


(ed roots rebound. 
With dubious fears 


The general hears, 
Aſſumes the rod, 
The critic noed, | 
And ſhakes his Midas' ears. 


Thalia's beauties then the mighty maſter 


(drew, 


«« See the pleaſing nymph advance,“ 
« Breathe the flute aud lead the 


(dance," 
F:uſid anttle hewitching grace, 


She ſhews ber fovely face, 


Jar, he ſung, 
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While the prevailing verſe he ſtrives to 


(raiſe, 


And bids deſcriptive pow'r grow Izviſh 
(in her praiſe, 


Thalia ever fair and young, 
Mirthſome joys did firſt ordain; 
Thalia's bleiſings are a treaſure, 
Never-ſating ſtream of pleaſure, 
Which ſhe poursfrom charmed cup, 

O'er ſouls, who've ta'en their fre-dom 
OUTS. | (up.“ 
Rich the a. 
Sweet the pleaſure, 


To ſouls, © who' ve ta'en their freedom 


9 8 
Ver d ar the ſound, the Gen' ral's Nr 
| (wax d low, 
Too weak to ward off Reaſon's blow; 
Vet thrice he drown'd fair Juſtice” Voice, 
(yet thrice bawl'd 

YES, or NO! | 

The maſter ſaw the madneſs riſe, 
His ſwelling cheeks, his envious Eyes, 
And, while he heav'n and earth defy'd, 
His ready hand he chang'd, and try d to 
(check his . 


He choſe the mournful Muſe, 
Spott pity to infuſe ; 
He ſung Melpomene divine, 
By too ſevere a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from her high eſtate, 
Dethron'd by Pantomime 
Deſerted in her utmoſt need 
By thoſe her ſacred labors fed, 
On the bare ſtage diſtreſt ſhe lies, 
With not a friend to bid her riſe. 


With downcaſt looks the joyleſs Gen'ral 
(fate, 
Revalying i in bis hers ſoul 
The various merits of the ſtage, 
And now and then a groan he ſtole, 
And ſhouts began to rage. 
BEARD, feet muſician, then aſſay d 
The power of harmony to prove, 
To poetry a kindred aid, 
With pity melting as with love ! 


Softly ſweet in Lydian meaſures, 

He try'd to ſooth his ſoul to pleaſures: 
are toil and trouble, 
Fatiion à miſleading bubble, 


Path 


Path to diſcontent and frenzy, 
Fighting ſtill, and ſtill deſtroying, 
Tho' the ſtage be worth thy envy, 
Think, oh! think it worth enjoying: 
Let thy friendly fears adviſe thee, 
Think My Lord Chief Fuſtice ſpies thee ! 
Firgiss unable to conceal his pain, 
Gaz'd on the man, 
Who check'd his plan, 
And groan'd and hiſs'd, and groan d 
and hifſs'd, 
| " Grown d and hiſs'd,and groan'd again. 
| At length with fear and ſhame at once 
oppreſt, n 


Away the gen'ral gunk, and left the reſt, 


Lo! now the ruffians roar amain, 

| A louder yet, and yet a louder ſtrain, 
Break his bands of ſhame aſunder, 
Recall himwith a rattling peal of thunder! 


Hark ! hark! at the clattering ſound, 
 Burky rears up his head, 
And cries, ** Is he fled ?” 
And amaz'd he ſtares round—= _ 
Revenge! revenge! then Burky cr ies, 
Lo! the plundefers riſe! 
See the ſconces they tear, 
Hou they claſh in the air, 
And their rapine that glares in their eyes! 
Behold a dirty band, 
Each a club in his hand, 
Thoſe are bireling Slaves, who to eating 
are ſtrangers, 
Who obey the command, 
Tho" ſhock'd at the dangers ! 


Give the Vengeance due 
To the bluſtring crew, | 

Behold, how they toſs up the benches on 

high, 

(O Fizgig, return, and our victory ſpy !) 
How they break the orcheſtral abodes, 
How the 7n/truments ſhatter by loads! 

The ruffians applaud with a furious joy, 

And a Buck ſeiz d a candle with zeal o 
— deſtroy. 

Burky led the way, 
To guide them to their prey, 

And, like another Ganymede, reduc'd 

| (another Troy. 

Not long ago, 
Ere bouncing braghearts dealt theblow, 
While blockheads yet were mute, 
Our Garrick to the freling mind could 
(ſuit 
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His various art, each paſſion could inſpire, 

Could kindle manly rage, or melt with 
| (ſoft deſire, 
At laſt enormous Fizgig came, 
Inſpirer of the robber's claim, 


The ſtrange enthuſiaſt impoſitions gives; 


Quenching the fire of magic ſounds, 


Adds length and ſtrength to mimic 


(bounds, 


With impudence and pride, and arts 


(unknown to thieves! 


Let judgment then reſign the prize, 
And mourn her mangled crown; 

She rais'd a Shakeſpeare to the ſkies, 
He threw a Garrick down. 


The plund'rers rend the roof with loud 


applauſe; 
So Merit loſt, and Riot won the cauſe, 
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From the St. Janzs's MaGazine. 
On:a FAIRING: .: 


LD batchelor !--exploded name, 
The taunt reflexion I diſclaim. 


Thanks to my ſtars, I've found a bride, 
Devoid of paſſion, ſpleen and pride: 


A quiet wife; and what's molt rare, 

One who was choiceſt of the fair. 

A bride ſo innocent and mild, 

She's meek and modeſt as a child: 

Ev'n ſo obliging to her ſpouſe, 

She wears the horns to eaſe his brows 
What if her wit I cannot boaſt, 

Or ev'ry beauty of a toaſt ; 

Yet ſhe has charms beyond all theſe 

To ſuch as love domeſtic eaſe; 

For ſhe has portion great in gold, 

Yet 1s no tyrant, nor a ſcold : 

And ſilence ſure, in marry'd life, 

Is a grand bleſſing with a wife. 


Who would decline with ſuch to wed7-- 


A wife indeed ct f ——gingerbread. 


$$4/4$4+$4$4 41+ 


From the St. JaMEs's MAGAZINE. 
A moral Tale, from Mr. Marmontel. 


HArTII LI. 4 Moral Tale. 
O, madam, ſaid the Abb? de 


Chateauneuf to the old marchi- _ 
_oneis 
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oneſs of Liſban, I cannot believe that 
what is called virtue in a woman, is ſo 
rare as is imagined ; for inſtance, with- 
out going further, I would lay a wager 
that you never ſtrayed from it, —— 
Why really, my dear abbe, I am very 


mear ſaying, like Moliere's Agnes, don't 


lay. Should I loſe ? No: you 
would win; but by ſo very little, that, 
upon my word, it is not worth bragging 
of. As much as to ſay your virtue has 
been in danger ?—Yes, yes, it has been 
in many a ſtorm, aye, and near ſhip- 
wreck d tco. 
arrived in port. Will you be fo kind, 
ſaid the «bbs, as to relate your ven- 
tures ?. With all my heart; we are 


now, oy good old friend, of an age 


to lay aſide all diſſimulation. I ſee 
my youthful days in ſuch a diſtant per- 
ſpeAive, that I may talk of them as a 
pleaſing dream 

it you recollect the marquis of Liſ- 
ban, he was one of thoſe vacant figures 


inſipicly handſome, that ſeems to ſay, 


is is ME : full of that kind of auk- 


ward vanity which always miſſes its aim, 


ſetting the higheſt value on himſelf 
and had nothing in him to be valued 
ior. He would force his diſcourſe up- 
on you, impoſe filence, and talk non- 
fenie ; laugh'd at what he was about to 
tell, and no body fo much as ſmil'd at 


his tale; he often endeavonred at re- 
'hnement, and refined ſo much, that he 


id not know what he was ſaying, 
When the women were fatigu'd with 


nis impertinence, he fancied they were 


muling on bim; it they diverted them- 
ſelves with his ridiculoufneſs, twas mak- 
ing him advances.—Ah, dear madam, 
what a bleſs'd diſpoſition ? In our 


firſt interviews, I was entertained with 


an account of his amours ; I began 
to hear him with impatience, I ceaſed 
to liſten with diſguſt. I even took the 
liberty to inform my parents, that I 
thought him the moſt tireſome, dull 
creature on earth, They told me that 
I was a ſimpleton; for that a huſband 
was always ſo. We were married, 
They made me promiſe to love him, 


and him alone; my lips ſaid yes, my 


Leart faid ze ; and my heart told truth. 
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But Happily J am ſafe 


Count Palmene, a friend of my hut. 
band's, made us a viſit ; he was endoy. 
ed with all the graces of mind and per. 
ſon. The marquis introduced him to 
me, and did the honours of my mo. 
deſty : he anſwered all the agreeah, 
things the count was pleaſed to ſay on 
his happineſs, with an air of ſelf-ſuf, 


ficiency, that raiſed my indignation, If 


you gave credit to what he ſaid, I loyd 
him to an exceſs ; from thence proceed. 
ed thoſe indiſcreet, fulſome declarati. 
ons of pretended confidences, that are 
equally ſhocking to truth and good 
manners, where vanity makes an abuſe 
of that ſilence which modeſty enjoins, 
I could hold no longer. I left the 
room, and Palmene might eaſily ſee, 
by my behaviour, that the marquis im- 
poſed upon him. What an imperti. 


nent puppy is my huſband ? thought 


I to myſelt ; he boaſts of his triumphs, 
becaule he knows I have not the cou- 
rage to contradiet him. People wil 
believe him, and ſuppoſe me to have ſo 
little taſte as to he in love with the moſt 
empty, vain coxcomb in the world, 


„Had he only mentioned my ſtrict per. 


formance of my duties, that might be 
endured ; but to be in love! have a 
weak fondneſs?! that is too much. 1 
ſhall appear contemptible ; no, no, it 
fhall not be ſaid that I am ſo great a 
tool as to dote upon my huſband ; but 
above all, it is incumbent on me to un- 
deceive the count. 

The marquis, who was delighted to 
have made me bluſh, did not appre- 
hend any more than I did then myſelf, 
what was the real cauſe of my anger 
and confuſion. He valued himſelf too 
much, and me too little, to vouchſaſe 
to be jealous. You have behaved like 


a child, ſaid he, as ſoon as Palmene 


was gone, and yet for all that, he think 
you a charming creature ; but dont 
truſt too much to what he ſays ; for, let 
me tell you, he is a a dangerous man. 

I felt it better than he could tell it. 
Next day, count Palmene renew 
his viſit ; he found me alone. Will you 
pardon me, madam, ſaid he, to have 
been the iunocent cauſe of the little con- 
tuſion 


what grounds he has for it. 
can he be otherwiſe, reſumed the count 
| with a ſigh, when he poſſeſſes the moſt 
charming woman in the world ?—— 
Well, fir, I'll tuppoſe that I am what 


fuſion I ſaw you in yeſterday ? I ſhould 
have been glad to have diſpenſed with 
the marquis's chooſing me tor his con- 
dent. I can't imagine, I reply'd, 

caſting down my eyes, why he takes ſo 


| much pleaſure to relate what gives me 
ſo much pain to hear.—-Ah! madam, 
when a man is ſo happy, a little indiſ- 


cretion is excuſeable.— If he is happy, 
I with him joy; but really I don t know 
How 


you are pleaſed to ay, where is the 


| honour, the merit, the happineſs, to 
| poſſeſs me? Did I give myſelf to him? 
No, madam, but if I may believe 


him, you ſoon approv'd of the choice 
that was made for you.—— Will men 


then never conſider, that we learn diſſi- 
| mulation from our infancy; that we 
| loſe our frankne(s with our liberty, and 
| that it is too late to exact ſincerity, 
when it has been laid down to us as a 
duty to have none at all? 


I think, tho', my good friend, I 


forgot that duty a little, when I fo 
| openly ſpoke my mind; I was ſenſible 


of it, but it was done; and Palmene 
took it, no doubt, in that light. When 


a woman owns ſhe does not love her 


huſband, *tis next to ſaying ſhe loves 


ſomebody elſe; and whoever ſuch a 
declaration is made too, is likely to be 
the man. This notion, I fancy, threw 


the count into a pleaſing revery. You 
muſt then, ſaid he, after ſome ſilence, 
be a great diſſembler indeed; tor the 
marquis has told me ſuch ſurpriſing 
things of your mutual love. — With all 


my heart, let him flatter himſelf as 


much as he pleaſes. I ſhall never 
ltrive to undeceive him. — But, ma- 
dam, is your ſituation then to be piti— 
ed? do my duty, and I ſubmit to 
my fate; aſk no further queſtions, and 


1 intreat you not to make a wrong con- 


truction of what my huſband's impru- 
cence, my own vexation and natural 


(ſimplicity, have drawn trom me. —— 


Make a wrong conſtruction ! IJ, madam, 


Bo; I'd tooner die than be unworthy 
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of your truſt ; but I muſt have that 


truſt confided without reſerve in me 
alone: look upon me hencetorward as a 


ſincere friend, who will partake of all 
your troubles, and in whoſe faithful 
breaſt you may ſafely depoſite them, 
The name of friend filled my heart 
with a pleaſing treacherous tranquility. 
I had no diffidence either on his account 
or my own. To be ſure a friend of 


two days date, formed as the count was, 


and at his age, muſt ſeem the moſt rea- 
ſonable and decent thing that could 
poſſibly be; and a huſband, ſuch as 


mine, muſt of courſe, appear the moſt 
ridiculous and inſupportable creature 


in the world. From that time, the 


marquis obtained of me no more than 


thoſe cold compliances my duty obliged 
me to yield to; which he had the folly 
to be proud of, aud ſtill it was to Pal- 


mene that he communicated and exagge- 


rated his happineſs. Palmene could 


hardly think what all this meant, Why 


endeavour to impoſe upon me? he 
would ſometimes ſay ; why ſhould you 
diſown ſo reaſonable an attachment? 
Are you aſhamed to declare the contra- 
ry ? No, fir, I am not ſo happy as to 
have any reaſon to retract. In ſaying 
this, my heart was full, my eyes ready 
to o'erflow. What did not Palmene 


ſay to ſooth my diſtreſs? What pleaſure 


to liſten to his ſympathiſing proteſtatl- 


ons? Ah! my dear abbe, what a dan- 


gerous comforter! in ſhort, he uſurped 


an abſolute empire over all my ſenti-— 


ments, except my love for him, which 
was the only ſecret I had not intruſt- 
ed him with. He never had as yet de- 
clared his to me, but under the maſk, 
of triendſhip ; but, at laſt, taking ad- 


vantage of the power he had aſſumed, 


he wrote to me thus. | 
„I have deceived you and myſelt. 


That ſweet and tranquil triendſhip, to 


which I gave myſelf up without reſerve, 
is, I find, become the moit paſſionate 


| and violent love that ever was. I ſhall 


wait upon you this evening, to devote 
to you my lite, or bid To an eternal 
adieu.“ 

can't explain to you, my good 
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friend, what different emotions agitated 
me all together; I know that there was 


a mixture of virtue, love and fear; and 


I know likewiſe, that there was ſome- 


thing of joy. I laid my ſcheme to make 
a fine detence. 


not to be alone; for I'll give orders that 


Firſt, I was reſolved 


I am at home to all viſitors ; and then 
I ſhall ſo overlook him, as not to give 
him an opportunity of fixing his eyes 
on mine. That effort will coſt me dear ; 
but virtue is not virtue for nothing. In 
ſhort, I will avoid any private conver- 
ſation; and, if he dares to aſſume one, 


I ſhall anſwer him in ſuch a manner, ay, 


in ſuch a manner as to humble him. 
My reſolution thus fix'd, I ſat me 

down to my toilet; and to be ſure it was 

without deſign ; but I don't know how, 


I dreſſed myſelf with more care and e- 


legance than uſual, As according to 


my orders I was at home to all that 


came, I had that evening great compa- 


ny, which, inſtead of pleaſing me, tis 


cdd you will fay, put me out of hu- 
mour ; and my huſband, to fill up the 
meaſure of my vexation, as if he did it 
on purpoſe, was more aſliluous and 


more troubleſome than ever. Palmene 


came at laſt ; he bowed to me with a 


modeſt contuſion 5; I returned a very 


low courteſy, without ſo much as look- 
ing at him ; and I ſaid to myſelf, bravo! 


this will do. The converſation was at 


firſt general; but Palmene now and then 
dropped ſome words, which were of lit- 
tle or no ſignificance to the reſt of the 
company ; but were very ſignificant to 
me. I feign'd not to underſtand them, 
and valued myſelf greatly in keeping up 
a vigour ſo well tim'd. I ſaw Palmene 
was afraid to come near me ; but my 
huſband, with his fooliſh familiar jokes, 


_ obliged him to it. The count's reſpect 


and timidity began to ſoften my reſolu- 
tion. Poor thing, thought I, he is 
more to be pitied than blamed; if he 
furſt, he would aſk me pardon ; but to 
be ſure he never can dare to do it. I 
gave ſome kind of a look that embol- 
dened him. Madam, ſaid he, I have 


been imprudent ; will you ſorgive me? 
w—— No, fir ; that 2 pronounced in a 


dertain tone, ſeemed to me ſublime. 
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Impreſſion of his. 
the ſudden alteration of his counte- 
nance, Joy ſparkled in his eyes with 


Palmene roſe to take his leave ; but the 
marquis forced him to ſtay. Come, my 
dear count, fupper 1s on table, be gal. 
lant and ſquire my wife; the is a little 
out of humour; but we'll put her in 
again. „ 
Palmene quite concerned, could not 
refrain from gently ſqueezing my hand; 
I looked at him, and ſaw in his eye; 
the image of love and grief. I oyn, 
my dear abbe, I was affected; ard, by 
a motion which proceeded from m 
heart, my hand anſwered to the ſoſt 
I cannot deſcribe 


more than uſual brillancy ; and that joy 
was ſoon diffuſed thro' the whole com- 
pany : all ſeemed animated by his ex- 
ample, with love and the deſire of pleal- 
ing. „ 

The converſation turned upon gal. 
lantry. My precious huſband, who 
thought himſelf a very Ovid in the art 
of love, ſaid, according to cuſtom, an 
hundred fooleries; which the count, in 
anſwering him, ſoftened with a polite- 
neſs and delicacy that charmed me. 
Happily a young coxcomb, that ſat next 
me, took 1t in his head to make me 
pretty ſpeeches. Happily I lent him 
{ome attention, and anſwered him with 


civility. Palmene, the charming Pal. 


mene's temper and language changed 
all of a ſudden; the converſation paſed 
from love to coquetry. The count de- 
claimed againſt that general defire of 
pleaſing every body, with a warmth and 
gravity that ſurpriſed me. I could tor- 
give, faid he, a woman that changes 
her lover; nay, I could bear with her 
having ſeveral at a time; all that is in 
nature; it is not her fault if ſhe is not 
to be fixed; at leaſt ſhe does not endea- 
vour to captivate more than thoſe ſit 
likes, and renders happy; and, if fi: 
favours two or three, tis a bleſſing mul- 
tiplied. But a coquette is a tyrant 
that would ſubdue all that behold her, 
merely for the pleaſure of making them 
her ſlaves. She is herſelf her only 19, 
without the leaſt regard for any body 
elſe ; her pride ſports with our foibles. 
. 
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and without heſitation. 


times leſs blameable. 


and triumphs in our pains : her looks 
are falſehood, her lips deceit, her diſ- 
courſe, her whole conduct a ſeries ot 
ſnares 3 her graces are but alluring ſy- 
rens, and her charms ſo many poiſons. 
Such an exclamation aſtoniſhed the 
whole company. What, ſaid the young 
gentleman, who had addreſſed me, would 
you prefer a woman of pleaſure before 
a coquette ? — No doubt, I ſhould, 
Why that is 
more convenient, ſaid I, ironically 3 
and leſs blameable too, replied he, in a 
viſh tone; yes, madam, a thouſand 
I was provoked 
at ſuch an inſult. Sir, reſum'd I with 
diſdain, you may, if you thing fit, im- 


pute to us as a crime the moſt innocent 


and moſt natural of amuſements ; your 


opinion, I fancy, will never paſs for 


law. You ſay that coquettes are ty- 


A 


rants ; you are yourſelf a much greater 
tyrant, when you would deprive us of 
the only advantage our ſex has received 
from nature. 
defire of pleaſing, what have we to do 


in ſociety ? Talents, genius, heroic vir- 


tues, you have them all, or think you 
have them all. A woman has only the 
privilege of endeavouring to appear a- 
miable, and you unmercifully condemn 
her, to be ſo only in the eyes of one 
particular perſon ; tis annihilating the 


world for us, and burying us alive a- 


mongſt the living. Oh! madam, ſaid 
Palmene, with reſentment, I own you 
are very fit for a pattern in this age; 
'tis what I ſhould not have believed, 
You are in the wrong, my dear count, 
quite in the wrong, reſumed my huſ- 
band ; my wite's ambition 1s to pleaſe 
all the world ; but I am the only perſon 
ſhe will ever make happy. It is alittle 


cruel, and ſo I have often told her ; 


but what can I do? it is her foible ; it 
people will be taken in, they mult bear 
with the conſequences ; it is not her 


fault; then why ſhould you look upon 


in ſo ſerious a light, what ſhe only ſays 
in jeſt? if ſhe likes to hear herſelf 
praiſed, 1s that any reaſon ſhe muſt an- 
iwer in the ſame ſtrain ? *tis me alone 


ſhe loves; what is more natural? But 


If we muſt renounce the 
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as for you, my friend, and others, her 
admirers, who only amuſe her, you can 
have no pretenſions to her heart. No, 
that ſhe has given to me; and I defy 
all the world to rob me of it. Oh, Sir, 
tis enough, ſaid Palmene, if you quote 
the marchioneſs for an example, I ſhall 
make no reply. So ſaying, we roſe 


from table. 


From that moment, I conceived for 
the count, I don't ſay an abſolute a- 
verſion, but a dread of him that came 
very near it. What a man, thought I 


to myſelf ! What an imperious temper ! 
the woman that yields to him muſt be- 


come wretched. As ſoon as ſupper was 
over, he fell into a ſullen ſilence, out 
of which there was no drawing him. 


At length, having found a moment's 
opportunity of ſpeaking to me alone, he 
aſked me, with all the authority of a 


ſevere judge, whether I really thought 
as I had ſpoke ?—Afſſuredly.—'Tis e- 
nough, you never ſhall ſee me more. 
Happily he kept his word; and I per- 
ceived, from the vexation this rupture 


gave me, the danger I had narrowly 


eſcaped. Ay, thus it 1s, ſaid the abbe, 
like a profound moraliſt, you ſee what 
a moment's altercation produces; a tri- 
fle, a nothing becomes ſerious ; a quar- 
rel; a ſubmiſſion ! love takes the alarm, 
and decamps. | 
The chevalier Luzel's character, re- 


ſumed the marchioneſs, was the reverſe 


of Palmene's.— This chevalier, I ſup- 
poſe, was the youngſter that coquetted 
with you at ſapper ?—The very ſame. 
He was as handſome as Narciffus, and 
loved himſelf as much. He had a cer- 
tain ſmart cleverneſs, like wit; but not 
a grain of common ſenſe, _ | 
What a dull mortal, ſaid he, is your 
count Palmene ! tor goodneſs ſake, ma- 
dam, what do you do with ſuch a man? 
He talks, he moraliſes, he knocks you 
down with his arguments. For my 
part, I know but two things, to amuſe 
and be amuſed. I have ſeen the world, 
and underſtand mankind; I find that 
the greateſt misfortune in life, 1s not 
to know how to amuſe yourſelf; and 
that proceeds from a dull evenneſs of 


temper, 
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temper, a conſtancy in your attach- 
ments, and, worſt of all, a ſolidity in 
your reaſoning, in thort, a monotony 
that lulls even pleaſure to ſleep ; where- 
as vivacity, fickleneſs, and coquetry 
enlivens and keeps it awake; for which 


reaſon, I doat upon coquettes. They 
are the life of ſociety. Beſides, your 
condeſcending ladies at length grow 


tireſome, and 'tis very fit to look out 


for ſome body with whom you may reſt 
from your labour. 1 anſwered him, 


with a ſmile, that I was the fitteſt per- 


ſon in the world for his purpoſe ; for 
that he might take his reſt with me at 
full leiſure. That's the very thing I am 


in queſt of; all that I defire of a co- 


quette ; let her oppoſe, reſiſt, and make 
a brave defence. Yes, I ſhould fly 
from you, if I thought you capable of 

a ſerious attachment. 
ed the abbe, with great gravity, 


this young fop was a man to put you 


on your guard.—He was, indeed, my 
good friend, and T ſoon perceived it. 
At firſt, I treated him as a child, and 
that abſolute aſcendant which my rea- 


| ſon aſſumed over him, was very flatter- 


ing for one of my age; but I began to 
grow uneaſy about who ſhould draw 
him tor me. 
me out of humour, and his connections 

raiſed my jealouſy. I inſiſted upon his 


quitting my rivals, and would fain have 
impoſed laws. 


My dear marchioneſs, ſaid he to me, 
one day, as I was reproaching him with 
his continual diſſipations, have you a 
mind to perform a little miracle? Make 
me ſedate and virtuous all at once, I 
deſire no better. I underſtood very 


well, that to make him, what he called 


virtuous, I muſt ceaſe to be fo myſelf. 
However, I aſked him, what ſhould 
prevent this little miracle ? Little or 
nothing, anſwered he; methinks we 
love one another, the rett will follow of 
courſe. If we love one another, as you 
fay, and as I don't believe, the mira- 
cle would alrcady be compleated ; for 


love alone would have made you vir- 


tuous and wiſe. —All that is talk, ma- 


dam, let there be juſtice on both ſides; 
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reaſoned mighty conſequentially, x 


at the ſame time, as well as I can re. 


pretended that honour was merely de- 


Why, madam, 


ideas; when, all of a ſudden, I heard 


His frequent abſence put 


I'll abandon every other heart to poſſe; 
your's alone; for better or worſe ; the 
chance of the game, I'll run the rik; 

but there is an Exchange to be made, 
for you cannot in conſcience exact „that 
I ſhould give up all my pleaſures for no- 
thing. Why, madam, interrupted the 
abbe, this chevalier was not ſo void of 
ſenſe as you painted him. I think he 


was ſurpriſed, replied the marchioneſs; 
but the more I felt he was in the right, 
the more I ſtrove to perſuade him that 
he was in the wrong. I faid to him, 


member, the fineſt things in the world, 
concerning honour, duty and conjugal 
fidelity. He ſet them all at nought. He 


corum, marriage a ceremony, and the 
marriage vow only a piece of polite- 
neſs, a compliment that laid you under 
no obligations. Thus we battled it 
pro and con, till we were loſt in our 
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my huſband coming. 

Happily, madam !—O moſt happily, 
I aſſure you; never did huſband arrive 
more a- propos. We were in great con- 
fuſion ; the flutter I was in, would have 
betrayed me; ſo without reflexion, I 


ſaid to the chevalier, hide your/elf. He 


flipped into my drefſing-room—A dan- 
gerous place of retirement, madam— 
It was ſo; but the dreſſing- room open- 
ed into another apartment, fo that 1 


was very eaſy about his eſcape. I would 


lay a wager, marchioneſs, ſaid the abbe, 


with a waggiſh look, that the chevalier 
is {till in the dreſſing- room. 


Patience, 
replied ſne, we are not yet come to the 
unravelling of the plot. My huſband 
came in with that ſelf-content that al- 
ways appeared in his countenance ; and 
I, to hide my embarras, ran with open 
arms and met him, with an exclama— 
tion of ſurpriſe and joy. Why, you 
little mad cap, ſaid he, you ſeem vaſt- 
ly delighted to ſee me; am not | very 
good to come and ſpend the evening 
with my dear? What, are not you 
aſhamed to love your huſband ? Do you 
know that it is very ridiculous ? The 

Vorld 
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world ſays that we ought to be ſhut up 

together in a box, or that I ſhould be 
baniſhed from you ; for that, ſince you 
are my wife, you are good for nothing 
elſe ; that you plague your lovers to 
teath—T, Sir! I plague nobody; don't 
ou know me better? J am the beſt 
natured creature in the world.—With 
that innocent air one would almoſt be- 
lieve it. For example now, count Pal- 
mene, is not he in the wrong to take 
ill, that you have played the coquette 
with him? And ſhould not the cheva- 


lier Luzel be pleaſed to ſee you prefer 


our huſband to him? And what ſort 
of a huſband too, a dull, gruff fellow, 
that has not common ſenſe. Is it not 
o' What a compariſon, in competi- 
tion with the elegant chevalier !——[ 
make none at all, I aſſure you —Why 
Luzel is ſprightly, charming, full of 
wit, perhaps too he has the gift of tears. 
Did he never weep at your knees? You 
bluſh, that's next to a confeſſion; come, 
tell me all. Pray have done with this 
ſtuff, ſaid I, or 1 ſhall leave the room 
—Pſhaw, don't you fee that I am jok- 


Ing ?-—Such joking deſerves —Oh, oh, 


you are piqu'd; that's threatening ; but 
do your worſt, I ſhall not be one bit 
uneaſy—You take advantage of my 
virtue — Vour virtue, not at all; I on- 
ly rely upon my ſtars, that won't ſuffer 
me to be ſtamped you know what.— 


And you really believe in you ſtars ? 


Ido indeed; and I defy you to be- 
lye them. Look you here, child, I 
have known a great number of women, 


and not one of them, no matter how I 


behaved, could ever reſolve to play me 
foul. I may ſay without 5 that 
s thoſe that were in love with me, were 
thoroughly ſo; 'tis not that I am con- 
ceited, or think that there is more in 
me than in another; but I have a cer- 


tain Je ne /cais quit, as Moliere ſays, 


that is not to be deſcribed. So fay— 
ing, he ſtrutted before a large looking- 
glais, admiring himſelf from top to toe, 
To thew you, continued he, bo little 
I want to conſtrain you, tell me, have 
you any rendezvous, any it a fete to- 
night? —If you have, IU withitraw, 


It 1s only on ſuppoſition that you are 


unengaged, that I am come to ſpend 


the evening with you. Whether ] am 
or not, I replied, you'll do very well to 
flay—What, for more ſecurity, is it ſo? 


Perhaps it may I am obliged to you, 
Make 


I find we muſt ſup together. 
haſte and have done ſupper, cried out 
the abbe, your marquis puts me ont of 
all patience. I want to ſee you rife 
from table, and your huſband fairly 
out of your apartment. Well, m 

good friend, he is gone, and I am a- 
lone in the moſt terrible agitation I ever 
felt. 
bluſh to think of it now) between deſire 
and tear. Trembling I approached my 
dreſſing- room, to ſee whether there was 
any ground for my alarms. I found 
no body there, and fo concluded, that 
Luzel had made his eſcape, when H 
þ!ly T heard a low voice in the next roam: 


I drew near and liſtened ; ic was L'1zel. 


himſelf with the youngeſt of my women. 
Tis true, faid he, 1 came hither by 
the marchioneſs's appointment; but 
chance is much more favouravle to me 
than love. Is there any compariſon ? 


How unjuſt is fate! your lady is well 


enough ; but has ſhe ſuch a ſhape, ſuch 


an air, ſuch a bloom ? *Tis what, for 


example, ought to be of quality! a 
woman muſt have great pride or great 


modeſty, to ſuffer near her a perſon of 
Faith, Lucy, if 


your figure and age. 
the graces are formed like you, Venus 
don't ſhine much at her toilet. O, pray 
Sir, reſerve your gallantry for my lady, 
and call to mind that ſhe will be here 
preſently. No, no, ſhe 1s otherwiſe 
engaged, ſhe is with her huſband ; they 
are very fit company for one another. 
God forgive me, but I really thought 


1 heard them ſay tender things. It 


would be a good joke if he ſhould ſtay 
with her all night. However that may 
be, ſhe does not know that I am here, 
and from henceforth I am no more for 
her -—But, Sir, you don't conſider what 
would become of me if it was knowa — 
] hive taken care of that, make your- 


elf eaſy ; if I ſhould be ſeen ſtealing 
away to-morrow, there will be nb dit- 


ficult ty 


My heart ſtruggling, (I cvea. 
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ſeen him out. 
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ficulty to give it a turn.—But, Sir, my 


lady's honour—A fiddle- ſtick of her ho- 
nour, that's a joke; your lady's honour 


does not depend upon ſuch a trifle; and 


after all, tis to her advantage, chat [ 


ſhould be thought to be her gallant, it 
will give her an air in the world. Oh! 
the wretch, cried out the abbe!——— 
Judge, my good friend, if I was in a 


_ paſſion at hearing this fine diſcourſe? I 
was on the point of making a diſtur- 
bance; but that diſturbance would have 


fallen on me ; for my huſband, nor no 


one elſe would ever have been perſuad- 


ed that the Chevalier was there on Lu- 
cy's account. I reſolved to diſſemble, 
Lucy appeared, I 
never ſaw her look ſo pretty; for j jea- 
louſy embelliſhes its object, 
cannot make it uglier. Is that one of 
the marquis's people that I heard with 
you? Yes, madam, ſhe anſwered with 
Send him away this mo- 
ment, and don't return till you have 
I ſaid no more; but 
whether Lucy perceived that I knew 


better, or whether it was her fear of 
being found out, ſhe diſmiſſed the che- 
voalier inſtantly, who got away undiſco- 

vered. 


my good friend, that I was no more 


You may very well imagine, 


at home for him ; and that Lucy next 


day dreſſed my head avkwardly, did 


every thing wrong, was good for no- 
thing, put me out of patience, and was 
turned away. Upon my word, ſaid 
the abbe, you was much in the right 


to ſay that your virtue had run great 


Hazards. That is not all, continued 


the marchioneſs, the greateſt trial is ſtill 
to come. 


Me generally paſſed the fine 
put of the ſeaſon at our country-houſe. 
e had in our neighbourhood a cele- 


brated painter, which gave my huſband 
the bright thought of having our por- 


traits drawn. You know that his folly 
was toimagine that I loved him extream- 
ly. He was reſolved to have the piece 
hiſtorical, where we were to be repre- 


ſented enchained together by Hymen, 


with wreaths of flowers. The painter 


took the hint ; but as he was uſed to 
draw after nature, he defired to have 


not far from our houſe, a young abs, 


painter. 


_ concealed his thoughts, reſolved to hear 


when it 


a model for the figure of Hymen. It 
happened that there was, at that time, 


who uſed to viſit us now and then. His 
beautiful eyes, his roſy lips, his chin 
ſcarce ſpread with the down of youth, 
his locks that fell in ringlets on his ivo. 
ry neck, the tender vivacity of his looks, 
the delicacy and regularity of his feq. 
tures, all ſeemed to concur for the f. 
gure of the god. The marquis ob. 
tained of him the favour to ſit to the 


At this beginning, the abbt de Cha. 
teauneuf redoubled his attention; but 


the end of the ſtory. 

The expreſſions, continued the mar- 
chioneſs, which were to be given the 
heads, produced ſome excellent ſcenes 
between the artiſt and the marquis. 
The more my FED l e to put 
on an air of tenderneſs, the more ſtu- 
pid he looked. The painter copied 
faithfully, and the marquis was enraged 
to ſee himſelf drawn ſo true to nature, 
For my part, I had ſomewhat of a 
roguſh mockery in my countenance, 
which the painter imitated exaQtly, 
The marquis rail'd, the artiſt touch'd 
and re-touch'd the picture; but full 
there appear'd upon the canvas a fly 
huſſy, and a maukiſh fool. I began 
to be tired with fitting ; my huſband 
took my laſſitude for a ſoft languor, and 
affected a filly laugh, which he call'd a 
tender ſmile. The painter had no- 
thing to do, but ta copy what he ſaw, 
It was now Hymen's turn. Come, 
young gentleman, ſaid the painter to 
the abbe, put on your fond looks, let 
us have graces mix'd with a little volup- 
tuouſneſs; look at the marchioneſs ten- 
derly, more tenderly ſtill ; take her by 


the hand, added my huſband, and ſup- 


poſe that you are ſaying to her, don't 


be alarm'd, my beautiful favourite, 


theſe chains are only of flowers ; they 
are binding, but the yoke is light.” A 
little more vivacity, my dear little ab- 
be, you look like a Hymen that's chill d. 
The youngſter improv'd wonderfully, 


by the inſtructions of the Painter, oro 
the 
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the marquis together. He got inſenſibly 
the better of his timidity, he ſmil'd 
more amorouſly, his blooming cheeks 
grew more roſy, his eyes ſparkled with 


aà more languiſhing flame, and his hand 


that held mine, had a tremor, that on- 
ly I could perceive. J muſt tell you all, 
my good friend ; he communicated the 
emotion of his breaſt to mine, and I 
beheld the god with much more fond- 


neſs than I did the huſband. Now, 
that is the very thing, ſaid the marquis, 


go on and proſper, my dear abbe. 
Don't you think ſo? ſaid he, to the 
painter. We ſhall make ſomething of 
our model. Don't give it up, my dear, 
1 ſee it will be an admirable picture. 


You are now placed juſt as J would have 


you. Courage, my young friend; 
perſiſt a little longer, my ſweet dear : 


Jam obliged to go upon ſome buſineſs 


for an hour or ſo; pray let me find you, 
at my return, in the pretty attitude I 
leave you. 


fire; my eyes feaſted on his, and could 
not he ſatisfied. Our ſittings were long, 
but ſeemed very ſhort. What a pity, 
ſaid the painter, that I had not an op- 
portunity of taking the marchioneſs in 
ſuch a moment as this! 'tis the very 
expreſſion J wanted! quite another 
countenance! Don't flag, dear Sir, 
keep up the ſpirit, 'tis with great plea- 
{ure I copy ſo good an original. You 
anſwer my deſire ; you grow more live- 
ly, and you, madam, let us have no 
indolence ; fix your eyes on his; my 
Hymen will be a maſter-piece. When 
Hymen was finiſhed ;.I could wiſh, ſaid 


the painter, to me, when my huſband 


was abſent, that you would give me 


leave to re-touch ſome things in your 


portrait, Change places, my young 
gentleman ; take that of the marquis. 
Why fo, ſaid I, bluſhing ? Oh, ma- 
dam leave that to me, I ought to know 
beſt what will make you appear to moſt 
advantage. I underſtood what. be 


meant, and ſo did my young abbe, who 


bluſh'd as much as 1. This artifice of 

the painter ſucceeded wondertully. 

The drowſy languor which he had given 
Vol II. yy 
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No ſooner was the marquis 
gone, but my modeſt abbe grew all on 


me, became the moſt expreſſive image 
of timorous love. The marquis, at his 
return, did not ceaſe admiring an al- 
teration, which he could not conceive. 
It is very extraordimary ſure ? would 
not one think that the picture has Gf 
itſelf ſtolen into life? That is the effect 


of my colouring, anſwered the painter; 
it opens gradually as it ſettles. You 


will find it will ſtill improve. Why 
does not my face then improve ſaid 
the marquis, as well as hers ? There is 
a wide difference, reply'd the artiſt, 
your features are ſtronger, and require 
a lets delicate colouring, But don't be 
1mpatient ; I dare ſay, in time, it will 


be as complete a huſband's head as ever 


was ſeen, | 

The picture finiſh'd, the young abbẽ 
and J were at a loſs. We had no lon- 
ger thole frequent opportunities of 
ſpeaking our veryſſouls through our eyes. 
His timidity and my modeſty laid us 
under a cruel reſtraint. He was afraid 


to viſit us ſo often as uſual; and I 


durſt not invite him to come oftner. 
One day that he came, I found him 


thoughtful, motionleſs, and alone, gaz- 
ing at the picture. 


You ſeem, ſaid J, 
to be in a deep meditation? I was indeed, 
he reply'd, with great ſimplicity; for I was 
enjoying the only pleaſure that I muſt 
taſte ; that of admiring yourreſemblance. 
— That's very polite. ——I wou'd fay 
more if I durſt. —— What wou'd you 
have more? You are contented.— 
Contented, madam, I am enchanted. 
Ah, why do I not ſee you have the ſame 
look as your portrait? The portrait 1: 
well enough, I interrupted, feigning 
not to underſtand him, but I think that 


your's is much better, — Mine, madam, , 
what do you mean? It is as cold as ice. 


—And, I fay, what do you mean by 
your cohineſs? To me 1it appears all 
on fire. — Ah, marchioneſs, why had 1 
not the liberty to let my face ſpeak my 
heart ! I ſhould have been quite another 
thing ; but how could I expreſs what I 
really feit, in pretence of the marquis, 
or the painter, or both? J was oblig'd 
to put on the maſk of coldneſs. Have 
you a mind to ſee how I ſhould have 
1 4 loeked 
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looked at you, had we been alone, give 
me that hand, which I ſo gently ſqueez- 
ed with tremblings, and let us place 
ourſelves again in attitude. 
you believe it, my old friend, that 
I had the compliance, the curioſity, or 
the weakneſs, if you pleaſe to call it fo, 
to let my hand fall into his. I muſt 
own that I neyer had ſeen any thing ſo 
tencler, ſo moving, ſo paſſionately fond 


as my young abhe ſeemed to be, in this 
Voluptuouſneſs 


dangerous ee a fete. 
ſmil'd upon his 1Ips ; love and deſire 
 baik'd in his eyes, and all the beauties 
of {ring bloomed on his cheeks. He 
preſſed my hand to his heart; I felt it 
beat with unc amon palpitation, which 
ſoon was commun ted to mine. Why, 


to be ſure, ſaid I, fuiving to ſtifle my 


emotion, it would be more expreſſive; 
but then it would not be the figure of 
Hymen.——No, madam, it would be 
that of love. But Hymen with you 
ought to be Cupid himſelf. With theſe 


amorous expreſſions, he was for taking 


liberties, and I ſaw the moment when 


| he was for aſſuming the duty of the 


od, whoſe image he was. 

Happily T had ſo much reaſon left, as 
to ſeem offended ; the poor thing took 
my emotion for anger, and loſt, in aſk- 
ing pardon, the very moment in which 
he might have offended with impunity. 
Ahl dear madam, cried out abbe de 
Chateauneuf, is it poſſible that I could 
be ſuch a ſimpleton ? What concern have 

au in it, replied the marchioneſs ? A- 
as! the little unthinking animal you 
have been deſcribing, was no other than 
yaur humble ſeryant.—You ! that can- 
not be! — It was I indeed. TI recol- 


Je& every circumſtance you have rela- 


ted ; oh! had I known what I now 
know! — Why, my antient friend, you 
wauld have had too much the advan- 
tage; and I am afraid that this virtue, 
which you have ſet ſo great a price on, 
would have made a weak reſiſtance. 
Oh! I am quite aſham'd, ſaid the abbe ! 
I ſhall never forgive myſelt. Pray be 
comforted, replied the marchioneſs, with 


her natural affability, and agree with 


me, that there is oftentimes good luck, 
even to perſevere in virtue; for which 


Would | 


MMM NN FMM MA 


reaſon, thoſe that have the moſt, ſhould 
not be too cenſorious on the failings of 
ſuch as have not enough, 


b. 


From the Lapy's Macazine, 


A Letter from L—y M—y W-—y 
Me, to the Abbot =, 
AM willing to take your word for 
it that I ſhall really oblige you, by 
letting you know, as ſoon as poſlible, my 
ſafe paſſage over the water. I arrived 
this morning at Dover, after being toſſ. 
ed a whole night in the packet-boat in 
fo violent a manner, that the maſter, 
conſidering the weakneſs of his veſſel, 
thought it proper to remove the mail, 
and gave us notice of the danger. We 
called a little fiſhing boat, which could 
hardly make up to us; while all the 
people on board us were crying to hea- 
ven. *Tis hard to imagine one's ſelf 
in a ſcene of greater horror than on ſuch 
an occaſion, and yet ſhall J own it to 
you? tho” | was not at all willing to be 
drowned, I could not forbear being en- 
tertained at the double diſtreſs of a fel. 
low paſſenger. She was an Engliſh lady 
that I had met at Calais, who defired 
me to let her go over with me in my 
cabin. She had bought a fine point 
head, which ſhe was contriving to con- 
ceal from the cuſtom-houſe officers. 
When the wind grew high, and our 
little veſſel cracked, ſhe fell very hear- 
tily to her prayers, and thought wholly 
of her ſoul. When it ſeemed to abate, 
ſhe returned to the worldly care of her 
head-dreſs, and addreſſed herſelf to me 
— Dear madam, will you take care 
© of this point? if it ſhquld be loſt !— 
© oh lord, we ſhall all be loſt! Lord 
© have mercy on my foul ! =— Pray, 
« madam, take care of this head-drefs. 


This eaſy tranſition from her ſoul to her 


head-dreſs, and the alternate agonies 


that both gave her, made it hard to de- 


termine which ſhe thought of greateſ. 
value. But however, the ſcene was not 
ſo diverting but I was glad to get rid 
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of it, and be thrown into the little boat, 


| tho' with ſome hazard of breaking my 


neck, It brought me ſafe hither, and 
| cannot help looking with partial eyes 


on my native land. That partiality 


was certainly given us by nature, to 
prevent rambling, the effect of an am- 


| hitious thirſt after knowledge, which we 
| are not formed to enjoy. All ws get 
| by it is a fruitleſs deſire of mixing the 
| different pleaſures and conveniences 
| which are given to the different parts of 
| the world, and cannot meet in any one 
. Afﬀter having read all that 
zs to be found in the languages I am 
miſtreſs of, and having decayed my fight. 
| by midnight ſtudies, I envy the eaſy 
| peace of mind of a ruddy milkmaid, 

who, undiſturbed by doubt, hears the 


ſermon with humility every ſunday, not 
having confounded the ſentiments of na- 


tural duty in her head by the vain en- 


quiries of the ſchools, who may be more 
learned, yet after all muſt remain as ig- 
norunt. And after having ſeen part of 
Aſia and Africa, and almoſt made the 
tour of Europe, I think the honeſt Eng- 


liſh ſquire more happy, who verily be- 


lieves the Greek wines leſs delicious 
than March beer, that the African fruits 
have not ſo fine a flavour as golden pip- 
pins, that the Beca figuas of Italy are 
not ſo well taſted as a rump of beef, and 
that in ſhort, there is no perfect enjoy- 


ment of this life out of Old England. 


I pray God I may think ſo for the reſt 
of my life; and ſince I muſt be con- 
tented with our ſcanty allowance of Gay - 
light, that I may forget the enlivening 
ſun of Conſtantinople. 
Dover, Oct. 31, 
O. S. 1718. 


E XXXX XTX 
From the LADIES MAGAZINE. 


A Letter from L==y M—y W -——y 
Mee, to Mr. Pope. 


1 am, &c. &e. 


Have this minute received a letter 
of yours ſent me from Paris. I be- 
lieve and hope I ſhall very ſoon {ec both 
you and Mr, Congreve; but as am 
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here in an inn, where we ſtay to regu- 


late our march to London, bag and 
baggage, I ſhall employ ſome of my 
leiſure time in anſwering that part of 
yours that ſeems to require an anſwer. 

I muſt applaud your good nature, in 
ſuppoſing that your paſtoral lovers (vul- 
garly called Haymakers) would have 
lived in everlaſting joy and harmony, if 
the lightning had not interrupted their 
ſcheme of happineſs. I ſee no reaſon 


to imagine, that John Hughes and Sa- 


rah Drew were either wiſer or more vir- 
tuous than their neighbours. That a 
well-ſet man of twenty-five ſhould have 


» - 
a fancy to marry a brown woman of 


eighteen is nothing marvellous; and 1 
cannot help thinking, that had they 


married, their lives would have paſſed 
in the common track with their fellow- 
_ pariſhioners. His endeavouring to ſhield 


her from a ſtorm was a natural action, 
and what he would have certainly done 


for his horſe, if he had been in the ſame _ 
ſituation. Neither am I of opinion, that 

their ſudden death was a reward of their 
mutual virtue, 


You know the Jews 
were reproved for thinking a village de- 


ſtroyed by fire, more wicked than thoſe 


that had eſcaped the thunder. Time 
and chance happen to all men. Since 
you defire me to try my ſkill in an epi- 
taph, 1 think the following lines per- 
haps more juſt, though not ſo poctical 
as yours. 

Here lies John Hughes and Sarah Drew? 
Perhaps, you'll ſay, what's that to you ? 
Believe me, friend, much may be ſaid 
On that poor couple that are dead. 
On ſundaynext chey ſhou'd have marry'd; 


But ſee how oddly things are carry'd ! 


On thurſday laſt it rain d and lighten d, 
Theſe tender lovers ſadly frighten'd, 
Shelter'd beneath the cocking hay, 
In hopes to paſs the time away. 
But the bold thunder found them out 
(Commiſſion'd for that end no douht) 
And ſeizing on their trembling breath, 
Conſign'd them to the ſhades of death. 
Wade knows if *twas not kindly done? 
Fer had they ſeen the next year's ſun, 
A beatcn wife and cuckold ſwaiu 
Had jointiy curs'd the marriage En; 
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man muſt feel, 


Now they are happy in their doom, 
For Pope has wrote upon their tomb. 


{ conteſs, theſe ſentiments are not all 


toxether ſo heroic as yours; but I hope 
vou will forgive them in favour of the 


two laſt lines. You ſee how much 1 


_<{teem the honour you have done them; 


tho' I am not very impatient to have 
the ſame, and had rather continue to 
be your ſtnpid, living, humble ſervant, 
than be celebrated by ail the pens in 
Europe. 

I would write to Mr. C 
ſuppoſe you will read this to him if he 


enquires after me. 


AO NC Ao ROS 


From the BRITISH MAGAZINE. 


A T:anſlation of M. De la Condamine's 
Ada es to ihe Engliſh N ation, May 30. 


VI De La Condamine, knight of 


St. Lazare, one of the forty of 
the French academy, member of the 
Royal Academy of ſciences at Paris, 


and of almoſt all the academies in Eu- 


rope, particularly for above titteen years 


fellow of the Royal Society of London, 


lately arrived in London, took a lodg- 
ing in Suffolk-ftreet, at a milliner's, at 
the ſign of the Golden angel. He had 
lived in this houſe for about eight days, 
when on Friday the 26th inſtant, re- 
turning horae at nine o'clock in the 
evening, he perceived he was followed 


by two men very ſhabbily dreſt, one of 


which was armed with a ſtick. They 
both entered into his chamber, and 
ſeized him, at the ſame time preſenting 
him with a paper, and threatening him 
by word and geſture, making a ſign for 
him to follow them. 

Let any one put himſelf in the place 
of a ſtranger, who has the honour 
to be perſonally known to many of the 
firſt nobility, and perſons of diſtinction 
in London, and who was that very day 


to have been preſented to his Britannic 


majeſty; let him judge ot. the ſurprize a 
who thought himſelf 
ſafe under the ſeal of public faith, and 
yet found himſelt ſeized in his own 


= 


- but 
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lodgings, at nine o'clock at night, by 

brutal officers, whoſe language he a 
not underſtand, and threatened * them 
to be dragged to priſon. 

Happily, indeed, reflection came to 
his aſſiſtance. He judged that in En. 
gland, as in France, judiciary decrees 
are not executed in the night; and that 
all theſe preparations were deſigned on. 
ly to intimidate him, and force him to 
give up his lodgings. He diſcovered, 
beſides, that the landlady only wanted 
a pretence to put another perſon, to 
whom ſhe had let it, into poſleſſion of 
his apartment, and that ſhe was acting 
this farce, M. de la Condamine de. 
clared, that he would not quit it, and 
that he would write immediately to the 
miniſter charged with the affairs of 
France, ſince the departure of the am- 
baſſador: but they would not permit him 
to tranſcribe in his letter the ſtrange 
warrant by virtue of which they pre- 
tended to take him up. At length the 
worthy bearer of this warrant making 
a ſign with his fingers, which ſeemed to 
be very familiar to him, gave him to 
underſtand, that if he was paid he would 
carry the letter himſelf ; and the mo- 
ment he got two ſhillings, he and his 
comrades, who, perhaps, had no other 
deſign, diſappeared with the letter, 
which was never delivered according to 
the direction. 

The perſon to whom this adventure 
has happened, has travelled to Algiers, 
1 unis, to Tripoli, in Barbary, in 
Egypt, in Paleſtine, in Syria, in Cara- 
mania, to Conſtantinople, upon the banks 
of the Black Sea: he traverſed above 
1000 leagues in America, thro' coun- 
tries uninhabited but by Savages, without 
having ever experienced ſuch ill-treat- 
ment as he has met with in London. 

He has taken the advice of counſel 
in what manner he muſt act, who are 
all agreed, that he can hope for no jul- 
tice or ſatisfaction, and that the belt 
thing he can do, is to be ſilent; never- 
theleſs, he is tempted to addreſs himſelt 
immediately to the Engliſh, who pique 
themſelves upon knowing and repeating 
the rights of humanity, He confults 

| them 


them hy the means of the public pa- 
pers, to know if it is agreeable to the 
laws, in which they glory, that a ſtran- 
ger, who believes himſelf to be under 


their protection, ſhould be expoſed in | 


the capital itſelf to an inſult, which he 
never ſuffered amongſt Barbarians, who 
have always reſpected hoſpitality in re- 
gard to him. 
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From the Brx1TiSH MaGaZINE, 


Tranſlation of a Letter addręſed to M. 
De la Condamine. 
SIR, 
F the like adventure which is pre- 
] tended to have happened to you, 
be true, and the criminals are not pu- 


niſhed, the blame thereof ought neither 


to fall on the laws nor on the nation. 
You have taken up your lov 'ngs at a 
The ſhabs vcho followed you 
there, have tricked you out of two 
ſhillings. If a like, or even any worſe 


— —. 


affair, had happened to me at Paris, 


and I had carried my complaint to a 
commiſſary, or lieutenant of the Police, 
he would have anſwered me, ** Mr. 


Engliſhman, J am very ſorry for it: 


but unleſs you let me know the ſharpers, 
I cannot do any thing in it; and the 
wileſt part you can take, is to ſay no- 
thing.“ All the vigilance of the ma- 
giſtrate cannot prevent but in great 
cities ſome knaves ſhall be found, who 
eſcape the ſeverity of juſtice. _ 

Mr. Buſſy, who lodged before you in 
the ſame ſtreet, and perhaps in the ſame 
houſe, is a very ſenſible proof to you 
of the protection which a ſtranger re- 
ceives from the laws. His preſence, 
you know, was very far trom being a- 
greeablez yet he went wherever he 
pleaſed, by day and by night, and never 
was in the leaſt inſulted. he cha- 
racter under which you appear is uni- 
verſally eſteemed; but neither here no! 
in any other part of the world that you 
can name, are there laws or princes 
who can avenge you for a Knavif trick, 
the actors of which you aze unable 14 
Prove, 
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I do not believe you to be the author 
of the inſulting piece addreſſed to the 
Engliſh nation, which debaſes them 
beneath the Barbarians of the known 


world. Thirty thouſand of your fel- 


low-countrymen are gone home to 1a 
in what this nation has failed towards 
them in the rights of humanity. It is 
for your honour to make a public diſa- 
vowal of this ridiculous appeal, which 
has juſt been printed under your naine 
] am, Sir, „„ 
Your very humble Servant, 
An hoſpitable Englithman. 
To the Chevalier M. de la Condamine, 


* ne 
From the BRITISH Mag AZ IxE. 
An Anſwer to Mr. Condamine, Kuight 


of the Reſpectalle Order of Saint 
Lazarus. | 


R. Condamine appealed to the 


public, complaining, that he 


has been moſt ſavagely treated by the 


landlady of the houſe in which he lodg- 


ed a whole week; he aſſerts, © That 


as he was returning to his lodgings on 


Friday, prec//ely at nine ocleck, he was 


ſeized by two men ſhabbily dreſt, who 


entered his chamber, preſented him with 


a paper, and threatened him by word 


and geſture, and made a ſign for him to 
tollow them.” The real truth of the. 


matter is, that Mr, Condamine was not 


returning home, but had been in his 
chamber long before the two men en- 
tered it, where he was found amuſing 


bimſelf with the philoſophical ſociety of 


two fair nymphs, who with more pro- 
priety might be ſtyled two graces rather 
chan two virtues, 

As ts the circumſtance of two ſhab- 
hily dreſt men preſenting him a paper, 
it was nothing more than a warrant 


granted by Mr. Juſtice Garnon upon 


the depoſition of a ſervant maid belongs» 
ing to the houte, who made oath, be- 
toe the juſtice, that Mr. Condamine 
had the day before drawn his penknife 


nien her, and hag put her. au dear ot. 


ust life. 1 nls material circumſtance 
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Mr. Condamine thought fit to ſuppreſs 
when he made his appeal to the public, 


and therefore the counſel to whom he 
applied, very judiciouſly adviſed him to 
make no farther ſtir in the affair, be- 


cauſe the beſt method he could take, in 


the opinion of all his counſellors, was, 
as the knight of Lazarus expreſſes it, 


« de garder le ſilence.” | 
Mr. Condamine is hkewiſe miſtaken 


or miſinformed, when he aſſerts before 
the public, that, “ the letter he ſent. 


to the French Reſident was not deliver- 
ed according to the direction;“ for the 
letter was delivered; and the French 


Reſident was pleaſed to declare, that if 


Mr. Condamine had been guilty of a 


reach of the peace, the laws of En- 


gland muſt take their regular courſe, and 


that it would be too ſevere a taſk for 


them to be reſponſible for the miſconduct 
of every Frenchman in this metropolis. 


The miſtreſs of the houſe where Mr. 


Condamine lodged, is extremely glad 
to have got rid of ſo troubleſome a gueſt, 


and wiſhes him a very good journey to 


Tripoli, Barbary, or any other ſavage 
country that may ſuit his turn of mind 
better than Old England ; but if he 
reſides here much longer, ſhe adviſes him 
en amie not to damn and curſe all the 
Engliſh as he now does, and that he will 


take care for the future, wherever he 
lodges, to burn only his own coals, 


Adieu, cher Chevalier de St. Laxare. 


From the BRITISH MAGAZINE. 


The laſt Will and Teſtament of Mr. Da- 


niel Martinett, of Calcutta, in the 


In the name of God, 


Daniel Martinett, of the town of 
Calcutta, being in perfect mind and 
memory, though weak in body, make 
this my laſt will and teſtament, in man- 
ner and form following, appointing my 


truly beloved friend, Mr. Edward Gul- 
ſton, in the ſervice of the hon. united 


Eaſt India, company, of the aforeſaid 
town, to be my executor, revoking all 


— — 


my former wills. To avoid Latin 
phraſes, as it is a tongue I am not well 
verſed in, I ſhall ſpeak in plain Engliſh, 

Firſt, in the meſt ſubmiſſive manner, 
I recommend my ſoul to Almighty God, 
hoping for pardon for all my paſt ini. 
quities, through the merits of his only 
Son my bleſſed Lord, Saviour, and Me. 


diator, Jeſus Chriſt, | 


_ 2dly, Now as to worldly concerns, in 
the manner following: as to this fulſome 
carcaſe, having ſeen enough of the 


worldly pomp, I deſire nothing relative 


to it to be done, only its being ſtowed 
away in my old green cheſt, to avoid 
expence; for as I lived profuſely, I 
die frugally. ö : 
 _ 3dly, The undertaker's fees come to 
nothing, as I won them from him at a 
game of billiards, in the preſence of Mr, 
Thomas Morrice, and William Perkes, 
at the ſaid William Perkes's houſe in 
February laſt. I furthermore requeſt, 
not only as it is cuſtomary, but as J 
ſincerely believe the prayers of the good 


availeth, and are truly conſiſtent with 


decency, that the Rev. Mr, Henry But- 
ler read the prayers which are cuſtomary 
at burials, and alſo preach a funeral 
ſermon the Sunday next after my de- 
ceaſe, taking his text from Solomon, 
All is vanity. In conſideration of which, 
over and above his fees, I beſtow on 
him all my hypocriſy, which he wants 
as a modern good man ; but as my 
finances are low, and cannot conveni- 
ently diſcharge his fees, I hope he will 
pleaſe to accept the will for the dced. 
4thly, To Henry Vanſittart, Eſq; as 
an opulent man, I leave the diſcharge 
of all ſach ſum or ſums of money (the 
whole not exceeding 300 rupees) that [ 
ſhall ſtand indebted to indigent perſons 
in the town of Calcutta. 
sthly, To Mr. George Gray, ſecre- 
tary to the Preſidency, I bequeath all 


my /incerity. | 


6thly, To Mr. Simon Droze, writer 
to the Secretary's-office, all my modeſty. 

7thly, To Mr. Henry Higgenſon, 
alſo of the ſecretary's-office, all tht 
thoughts I Hope T ſhall die poſſeſſed of- 

Sthly, To Mr. Thomas Forbes, 


all 
the 
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the worlaly alſurance which I had when 
[ had taken a chearful glaſs, though in 
fact a doleful cup. 3 
gthly, My wearing apparel, furni- 
ture, books, and every thing elſe I die 
poſſeſſed of, I bequeath to them who 
ſtand moſt in need of them, leaving it 


| to the diſcretion of my executor, Mr. 


Edward Gulfton, excepting the things 
after-mentioned : unto captain Edward 
Menzies, late commander of the ſhip 
Hibernia, I give my ſea quadrant, in- 
vented by Hadley, and made by Howel, 
in the Strand; likewiſe my two feet 


Gunter's ſcales. Theſe I give him, be- 
cauſe I believe he knows the uſe of them 


better than any commander out of this 
port. | 


to Mr. Edward Gulſton, in lieu of his 


| ſincere friendſhip to me during our ac- 


quaintance ; and theſe I hope he will 
not part with, unleſs his neceſſities re- 


quire it, which I ſincerely hope will ne- 


ve” be the caſe. 5 | 


Alſo to Mr. Thomas Forbes, 1 give | 
my gold ring with a blue ſtone ſet therein, 
evhich he may exchange for a mourning 


one if he pleaſes. 
1 give my bible and prayer-book to 
the Rev. Mr. Henry Butler. 
My tword, with a cut: and - thruſt 
blade, I give to Capt. Ranfulie Knox, 
as J werily believe he not only knows 
hcav, but has courage t0 uſe 71, and 1 
hope only in a good cauſe. 
As I have lived the make-game of a 
modern gentleman, being a butt for envy 
and a mark for malice, by ating a lit- 
tle out of the common road, tho', thank 
God, never in a baje way, I hope I 
may die with fincere love and charity 
to all men, forgiving all my perſecu- 


tors, as I hope for forgiveneſs from my 


Creator. | 

As it lies not in my power to bequeath 
any thing to my relations at home, 1 
Hall ſay nothing concerning them, as they 
have 151 for theſe frx years paſt coucern- 
ed themſelves about me; excepting that 


] heartily wiſh them all well, and that 


my brothers and ſiſters may mate @ more 


My filver watch and buckles I give 


proſperous voyage through this life than 
have done. 8 | 
DANIEL MARTIN ETr. 
[N. B. We hear that governor Van- 
ſittart was ſo well pleaſed with the be- 
queſt which was made him, that he ge- 


nerouſly diſcharged the Teſtator's debts 


above-mentioned, ] 
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Account of the countries that lie on both 
fides the Miſſiſippi, where a colony 
from the plantations is actually now 
forming. | e 

* HE SE countries are naturally 
divided into four parts; 1. The 
ſea-coaſt ; 2. The Lower Louiſiana, or 
weſtern part of Carolina; 3. The Up- 


per Louiſiana, or weſtern part of Vir- 


ginia ; and, 4. The Miſſiſippi. | 
1. The ſea-coaſt, like that of all A- 


merica to the ſouth of New York, is a 


low, flat, ſandy beach, with ſcarce one 
good port or harbour, and the ſoil for 
20 or zo miles diſtance from the ſhore 
is all a ſandy deſart; it is, however, 


entirely covered with tall pines, which 


afford great ſtore ot pitch, tar, and 
turpentine. and make good maſts for 
ſhips ; which will laſt 20 years, though 
our common maſts of the New England 
white pine will often decay in three or 
four years, Thele pines are of that 
kind that 1s called the Pitch Pine, and 
Lightwood Pine, of which a ſhip was 
built that ran for 16 years, and was 
then as ſound, and rather harder than 
at firſt, except her oak timbers, which 
were rotten. The ſwamps on this coaſt 
allo abound with cypreſs, which is e- 
qually ſerviceable both for maſts and 
for ſhip building; and ſhips might be 


built of both theſe timbers for half the 


price of any others, both on account of 
the vaſt plenty of them, and of their 
being ſo eaſily worked. | 
In moſt parts of theſe coaſts likewiſe, 
eſpecially about the Miſſiſippi, there is 
great plenty ot cedars and ever-green 


oaks, 


— > 
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oaks, which make the bell ſhips of any 


that are built in North America, and 
we ſuſpect that it is of theſe cedars, and 
the American cypreſs, that the Spani- 
ards build their ſhips of war at the Ha- 
vannah ; of theſe there 1s the greateſt 
plenty immediately to the weſtward of 


the mouth of the Miſſiſippi, where large 


veſſels can go to the lake of the Cheti- 
machas, and cut the fineſt oaks in the 
world, with which all that coaſt 1s co- 


vered; and which, moreover, is a ſure 


ſign of a very good ſoil. 

To the weſtward of the Miſhfippi the 
coaſt is much more fruitful all along the 
bay of Mexico, being watered with a 
great number of rivers, the banks of 
which are very fertile, and are covered 
with foreſts of the talleſt oaks, and o- 
ther trees, as far as to New Mexico, a 
thing not to be ſeen any where elſe on 
theſe coaſts. That coaſt alone. will ſup - 


ply all the products of North America, 


and is as convenient to navigation as 


any part of it, without going nigh the 


Miſſiſippi. | 
Theſe are the productions of the dry 
grounds; the ſwamps are ſtill more fruit- 


tul, and abundantly compenſate the ari- 


dity and barrenneſs of the foil around 
them. They bear rice in ſuch plenty, 
eſpecially the marſh about New Orleans, 
that the inhabitants reap the greateſt 
advantage from it, and reckon it the 
manna of the land. It was ſuch marſhes 
on the Nile, in the ſame climate, that 
were the granary of the Roman empire, 
and from a few ſuch marſhes in Caro- 
lina, not to be compared to thoſe on the 
Miſſiſippi, either in extent or fertility, 
Britain receives at leaſt 300,000 1. a 


year, and might vend twice that value 


of their products, 

2. The Lower Louiſiana conſiſts of 
the whole country from the flat ſea. coaſt, 
to the mountains, which begin about 
the latitude of 35 deg. alittle above the 
river St. Francis, that is, 4350 ſtatute 


miles from the coaſt, which is reckoned 


to be 660 miles up the Miſſiſippi. A- 
bout that latitude, a continued ridge of 
mountains runs weſtward from the A- 


palachean mountains nigh to the banks 


of the Miſſiſippi, which are very high z 
what have been called the Chicaſy 
Cliffs. Oppoſite to theſe, on the weſ 
ſide of the Miſſiſippi, the country 1 
mountainous, and continues to be 10 
here and there as far as we have any ac. 
counts of it weſtward, to the mountains 
of New Mexico, which run in a conti. 
nued ridge from north to ſouth, and are 


reckoned to divide that country from 


Louiſiana, about goo miles weft from 
the Miſſiſippi. | RS 

This is one entire level champaig 
country, and that part of it which liez 
welt of the Miſſiſippi, is goo miles by 
300, and contains 270,000 ſquare miles, 
as much as both France and Spain put 
together. It lies in the ſame latitude 


with the fruitful regions of Barbary, Sy. 


Tia, Perſia, India, and the middle of 
China, and is alone ſufficient to ſupply 
the world with all the products of North 


America. It is very fertile in every | 


thing, even in metals, and is watered 
by ſeveral large navigable rivers that 
ſpread over the whole country from the 
Miſſiſippi to New Mexico, beſides ſeve. 
ral ſmaller rivers on the coaſt weſt of the 
Miſtifippi, that fall into the bay of Mex. 
ico, one of which, the river of the Ce. 
nis, 1s broad, deep, and navigable al- 
molt to its heads, which chiefly proceed 
from the ridge of hills that ſeparates this 
province from New Mexico, and runs 
through the rich and fertile country. 
The weſtern part of this country 1s 
more fertile than that on the eaſt ſide ot 


the Miſſiſppi, where, however, there 1 


a rich black mould three feet deep on 
the hills, and much deeper in the bot- 
toms, with a ſtrong c!-yey foundation. 
Reeds and canes grow even upon the bil 
ſides, which, with the oaks, walnuts and 
tulip trees, are good figns of a rich ſoll; 
and all along the Miſſiſippi on both ſides 
the lands, which are all free from inun- 


dations, are excellent for culture, pt. 


ticularly thoſe about Cut- Point, Arkan. 
ſas, Natches, and Yaſous, which pro- 
duce Indian corn, tobacco, indigo, aud 
all kinds of proviſions and eſculent plants, 
almoſt without culture. 


Theſe accounts are confirmed by o 
: owl 
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own people who were ſent by the go- 
vernment in 1742, to view the weſtern 
parts of that province, and although 
they only went down the Ohio and Miſ- 
fiſippi, to New Orleans, they reported 


| that © they ſaw more good land on the 
Miſſiſippi, and its many large branch- 


« es, than they judge is in all the Eng- 
« liſh colonies as far as they are inha- 


| 8 bited.” | | 


This country is by far the moſt 


| healthful of any in all theſe ſouthern 


parts of North America; all the ſea- 


| coaſts of our colonies, to the ſouthward 
of Cheſapeak Bay, or even of New 
| York, are low and flat, marſhy and 


ſwampy, and very unhealthful on that 


account, and thoſe about the Bay of 
| Mexico and in Florida are exceſſively 
| hot, ſo that white people are unfit for 
| labour in them; but the Apalachian 
mountains greatly refreſh and cool the 
air over all this country. Above the 
| drowned lands, at the mouth of the 
| Miſiſppi, the banks of that river are 
| from 100 to 200 feet high, without any 
| marſhes about them, and continue ſo for 
E goo miles to the river Ohio, eſpecially 
on the eaſt ſide of the river. 


Upper Louiſiana lies to the northward 


of the Apalachian mountains, in latitude 
35 deg. This country is in many places 
| hilly and mountainous, and conſequent- 
| ly not ſo fertile as the plains below it; 
but tho hills on the weſt fide of the 
Miiſſiſippi are generally ſuſpected to con- 
tain mines, as well as the mountains of 


New Mexico, of which they are a con- 
tinuation. But the fertile plains of Loui- 
ſtana would be more valuable then all 


the mines of Mexico, if they were duly 
cultivated; they would breed and main- 
tain ten times as many people, and ſup- 
* ply them with many more neceſſaries 


and articles of trade and navigation than 
the richeſt mines of Peru. 
The moſt important place in this 


; country, and perhaps in all North Ame- 


rica, is at the Forks of the Miſſiſippi, 
where the Ohio falls into that river, 


© Which, like another ocean, is the gene- 
ral receptacle of all the rivers that water 
the interior parts of that vaſt continent ; 
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of water up to it. 
branches of the Ohio, the river of the 


thoſe large and navigable rivers the O- 
hio, river of the Cherokees, Wabaches 


Ilinois, Miſſouri, and Miſſiſippi, beſides 


many others which ſpread over that 
whole continent, from the Apalachian 
mountains to the mountains of New 
Mexico, upwards of 1000 miles both 


north and ſouth, and eaſt and weſt, all 
meet together at this ſpot in the beſt 
climate, and one of the moſt fruitful 
countries in that part of the world, be- 


ing in latitude 37 deg. the latitudes of 


the Capes of Virginia, and of Santa Fe, 
the capital of New Mexico; by that 


means there is a convenient navigation 


to this place from our preſent ſettlements 


to New Mexico, and from all the inland 
parts of North America, farther than 


we are acquainted with it: this place is, 


indeed, the center of that vaſt continent, 
and of all the nations in it, and ſeems 


to be intended by nature to command 


them both. „ 
The Miſſiſippi is navigable upwards of 


2000 miles to the falls of St. Anthony 


in latitude 45 d. the only fall we know 
in it, which is 16 degrees of latitude 


above its mouth, and even above that 
fall there is 30 fathom of water, with 
a proportionable breadth. About 1000 


miles from its mouth it receives the ri- 


ver Ohio, which is navigable 1000 miles 


farther, ſome ſay 1 500, nigh to its ſource 
not far from lake Ontario in New York, 
in all which ſpace there is but one fall 
in the Ohio, and that navigable both 
up and down, at leaſt in canoes. 
fall is 400 miles from the Miſſifippi, and 
1300 from the ſea, with five i hom 
The other large 


Cherokees, and Wabache, afford a like 


navigation from Jake Erie in the north, 


to the Cherokees in the ſouth, and from 
thence to the. bay of Mexico by the 


Miſſiſippi, not to mention the great ri- 


ver Miſlouri, which runs to the northweſt 
parts of New. Mexico, much farther 


than we have any good accounts of that 


continent. From this it appears that 
the Miſhſippi affords the moſt extenſive 
navigation of any river we know, 10 
that it may juſtly be compared 1% an 

8 land 
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inland ſea, which ſpreads over nine 
tenths of all the continent of North 
America, all which the French pretend- 
ed to lay claim to, for no other reaſon 
but becauſe they were poſſeſſed of a 
paltry ſettlement at the mouth of this 
river. 


As we are now * to make ſettle- 


ments in this country, it may be of ſome 
uſe to publiſh the following cautions and 
remarks, which were drawn op by a 


planter who had reſided in it above ſix- 


Teen years, | | 
I. the difputes ind wars that have 


| happened between the natives and ſet- 


tlers. have generally ariſen from a too 
farniar intercourſe, which gradually 
leſſens the reſpect which the natives en- 
tertain tor Europeans. | 

II. The trafhckers, or traders, who 


85 generally young men, without ex- 
perience, pe Clally in new ſettlements, 


very often give the natives intelligence, 
and acquaint them with various parti- 


_<vlars that are prejudicial to our inter- 


elt, under a notion ot gaining their 
$900 Will. 25 ö 
III. It is alſo but too common for 


thele traders, and indeed for the ſettlers 


m general, to accept of the offer ot 
young women, which it is the cuſtom 
ot the natives to make to their gueſts, 
a practice greatly injurious to their 
health and their intereſts. 


IV. It is very injudicious for new 


ſettlers to fix themſelves very near a 
ſettlement of the natives, this never 
fails to raile a jealouſy and ill-will; for 
the natives are very unwilling that o- 


thers ſhould ſee or know their affairs, 


and much diſpleaſed at frequent vifits, 
To theſe we ſhall add a brief ac- 


count of the produce of the country, 


and the manner of cultivating it. 


To clear the woods of this country, 
which are generally thick ſet with cane, 
cut the canes down, and about the be- 
ginning of March bark the trees quite 
round, from the ground to about the 
height of two feet; in about three 


weeks the canes will be extremely dry, 


and the trees alſo will be ſufficiently ary 


to burn; ſet fire therefore to the Canes, 
which will burn fiercely ; the trees will 
after a ſhort time catch the flame, and 
all burning to the ground together, 
their aſhes will fertilize it in the higheſt 
degree. In a day or two after war ds the 


ground wall be fit for tillage. 


The chief products of the _— 
are, 

I. Maize, or Indian Corn. 

II. Rye, barley, o oats, and wheat, 
thrive exceedingly in this country; but 
wheat mult not be ſowed alone, but 
mixed with rye and dry mould in ſuch 
a proportion, that the dry mould ſhall be 
equal to the rye and wheat together, 

ITE. Rice flouriſhes greatly here. 

IV. Beans of various kinds': treated 
as in England, 

Ps Potatoes, differing very little from 
ours, and taſting ſomething like a chef. 
nut. 

VI. Melons of many kinds, all ex. 
eellent, greatly exceeding thote.! in En- 

land. 

VII. All ſorts of enden plants and 
greens thrive here. 

VIII. The country abounds with 
that kind of mulberry trees, the leave 
of which the filk-worms are moſt fond 
of. This country may therefore pro- 
duce 11k in great quantities. 

IX. Indigo. 

X. Tobacco. | 

XI. Cotton. This plant may be 
cultivated in lands newly cleared, and 
not yet proper for tobacco, much lels 
for indigo. 

The cultivation of Indigo, Tobacco, 
and Cotton, may be eafily carried on 
without interruption to the making ot 


lk; for the work they require does not 


come on till the worms have ſpun their 
iilkz and the worms may be fed and 
cleaned by children, whether negroes or 
others, who are capable of little elſe. 
XII. Hops grow naturally here, and 
may be cultivated as in England. 
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An Account of the Regulations in France 
w maintaining the Poor, Jupporting | 


Hoſpitals, Supplving Pros Viſions, Pre- 
vent ing Fires, regulating pi blick Cum 
paries, and paving, cleaning, and 


lighting the Streets. 


N edict was publiſhed in 646; 
for fixing the poor to a ſettled 


© refidence, finding means for their em- 


ployment, and eſtabliſhing a common 
fund for their ſupport, 
In order to execute this edict, the 


| king granted ſeveral houſes and ſcites 
of ground in or near Paris, one called 
the Biceſtre, another the Salpetriere, 
on which the reſt were to be dependant, 
© and all were to be compriſed under the 
common appellation of The general 


Heſbital. 


The Biceſtre was immediately pre— 


pared for the reception of men, and 
the Saltpetriere for women; and notice 


| was given that all would be received 
| who wanted relief or employment, and 
that thoſe who did not come volunta- 


| rily ſhould be compelled, it they did 


not repair to their proper ſettlements. 


Of the 40,000 beggars who infeſted 


Paris when there was no proviſion for 
them, no Jeſs than 535,000 diſappeared 


4 parts; 


_ 


therefore, by 


The Biceltre is divided into four 


in ſome ealy and uſeful manufacture; 


another part is for the confinement of 


ragabonds and ſturdy beggars, and tlie 
puniſhment of ſuch as are committed 0 
hard labour: the third part is a priton 
tor inferior perſons taken up 
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charitable donations: 


| one part is deſtined to the re- 
ception of idle youth who have deſert- 
3 ed their parents, or been dclertecl by 
I them, who are inſtructed and employed 


, by the. 


315 


king's Letter de Caches, for offences 


againſt the government, and for ſuper- 


numerary criminals when the other pri- 
ſons are full: and the forth is appropri- 
ated to lunaticks and ideots. 

There is alſo a large building depen - 
dant upon this, 
where poor boys from 5 to 10 years old 


are received, and taught reading and 


writing, and ſeveral forts of manutac- 
tures ; theſe, at a 


into other ſervices. | 

The foundling hoſpital is alſo a part 
of this General Hoſpital, though it is, 
in ſome degree, ſupported by diſtinct 
for the children 
brought to this hoſpital are maintained 


| before they are ſent into the provinces 


to be nurſed, and atter they are brought 
from thence by the general fund. 

The Salpetriere, for the reception of 
women and girls, is divided in the 
ſame manner as the Biceſtre. 


The governors of this hoſpital hed 


a general board every Wednelday and 
Saturday, to hear complaints, and make 
regulations; and the aſſiſting directors 


are divided into three committees, the 


firſt purchaſes the proviſions, the ſecond 
inſpects and diſtributes them, and finds 
cloaths and medicines, and materials 
for manntacturing 3 ; the third tuperin— 
tends all affairs relating to the revenues 


and expences. 
rather than accept the proviſion that 
E was made; the edict, 
| ſetting 5000 to work within doors, jet 
| 35,000 to work without, for all who 
did not ſubſiſt themſelves were put in- 


1 to the hoſpital whether they would or 
E not. | | 


All the neceftaries of bees meat, 
peale, &c. are prepared in a large ſepa» 
rate building, appropriated to the pur- 
poſe, where people are employed in the 
butchery, brewing, baking, gad pre- 
paring other neceilaries. Each perſon 


in the hoſpital is allowed ſomething 
more than a pound of bread a day, 


two ounces of meat every other day, 
and on the intermediate days a propor- 


tionable quantity of peuſe or beans. 


A like eſtabliſhment is erected in all. 
the great cities and towns of the king= 


dom. 
The Foundling Hoſpital receives all 


that come; and it appears, by compar- 
ing the 3 of Paris with the 


number brought to this holpital, that 
8 1 


called 7h%e Charity, 


a proper time, are put 
apprentice to handicraitimen, or ſent 
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near a fifth of the whole number born 
in the city are brought hither to be 
maintained. 

This number, at an average, 18 4,009 
every year; theſe are received at the 


houſe in Paris, and in a few days are 


ſent into the country to nurſe; they 
continue at nurſe five years, and when 
they come back are diſtributed between 
the two departments of the general 
| hoſpital, the boys to one, and the girls 
to the other, where they are kept till 
they arrive at twelve, and are then 
placed out in the world. 
The lick and maimed are received 
Into the hoſpital called the Hotel Dieu, 
which 1s ſupported by a large endow- 
ment, and many charitable contributi- 
ons, But this hoſpital, inſtead of the 
neatneſs and conveniences which are 
found in our hoſpitals tor the cure of 
the wonnded and the ſick, preſents the 
moſt dreadful ſcene of human milery 


that can be imagined ; for the beds be- 


ing too few for the numbers admitted, 
It 18 gornmon to ſee 4, 6, and even 8 
in a bed together, lying 4 at one end 
and 4 at the other, groaning under va- 
rious degrees of various diſterapers ; 
ſome languiſhing in ſilent miſery, ſome 
raving in a delirium, ſome dying, and 
others dead. 

There is another hoſpital called the 
Charity, which is ſupported by volun- 
_ tary contribution, where the patients 


are relieved in a more decent and ef- 


fectual manner, and where the burials 
are not more than one third of what 
they are in the Hotel Dieu, in propor- 
tion to the number received, 

As one third of the children born in 
Paris are ſent to the Foundling, ſo it 
appears that one third of the people 
that die at Paris, die in an hoſpital. 

Beſides the officers appointed to ſecure 
the peace, there is at Paris a magiſtrate, 
called the Prevot des Marchands, whoſe 
duty it is to controul the accounts of 
the city revenue, and pay the ſalaries 
of officers, repair buildings, and ſup- 
port the conduits tor ſupplying the city 
with water: this officer has alſo the 
contervansy of the Seine, and all navi- 


city, and appoints where they ſhall be 


called Quarteniers; and the Qnartenier. 


gable rivers falling into it within 3 
leagues of Paris; he determines diſputy 
between maſters of veſſels and owner, 
of goods ; he grants licenſes to dyerz, 
tanners, and millers, to ereft ſtages on 
the ſtreams, takes cognizance of ny, 
ſances, and has the direction of al 
floats of wood that are brought into the 


laid up. 

In theſe functions he is aſſiſted by 
four inferior officers, called Eſchevia, 
and they are alſo aſſiſted by others, 


by others in ſeveral ſubordinations, 

As in France there are few coal. 
mines, the chief fuel is wood, which 
it is found difficult to ſupply, and which 


therefore is the object of many laws and 


ordonnances with reſpect to keeping up | 
the foreſts, cutting only ſuch as is ft, 
laying it up in piles, and ring the 
price at which it is to be ſold. | 
Many precautions are taken to pre. 
vent accidents by Fire; and are ſo effec, 
tual, that uch accidents happen much 
leſs frequcntly than in London, The 
houſes and ſtair-caſes are built with 
ſtone, and the chimneys and par- 
ty-walls are conſtructed ſo as belt to 
anſwer their purpoſe, An office is eſta- 
bliſhed, called the Engine-Office, which 
Keeps thirty engincs in pertect repair, 
in different parts of the city, and fifty 
men in conſtant pay. When a fire hap- 
pens, the officers of the Police enter 
the houſe, and take charge of the 
whole. The Guet both ot horſe and 
foot, are ſtationed ſo as to keep off a 
uſeleſs crowd ; the maſons, carpenters, 
and tylers, who live in the city, being 
all regiſtered, with their places of a. 


| bode, a proper number is inſtantly {ent 


for to give directions. The proprietor 
of the houſe in which a fire begins 1 
obliged to pay a ſevere fine, beſides a 
pecuniary gratification to the officers cf 
the Police tor their extraordinary duty, 

As to water, the city is no other- 
wiſe ſupplied than by public conduits 
and the river Seine, whence it is car- 
ried by pail-fulls about the ſtreets, and 


told like milk: the conduits are ſupp: | 
| e 
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ed by three great reſervoirs, from ſprings 
collected together in the adjacent coun- 


we he Magiſtracy of Paris ſettle the 
price of proviſions of all kinds, in pro- 
jon to its ſcarcity or plenty. 
Tze following rules and regulations 
are eſtabliſned for the ſale of commo- 
dities of every kind. _ LED 
The maſter and wardens of the ſe- 
veral companies of handicraftſmen, ar- 
tificers, and manufacturers, are obliged 
to viſit all that work in the ſame myſ- 


tery, to ſee that every ſpecies of ma- 


nufacture anſwers the ſtandard pre- 
ſcribed, and the mark that 1s put upon 
it, | 5 | | 
Proper officers are alſo appointed to 
viſit all the buyers and ſellers of ſecond 


hand goods once a week, and examine 


the books in which they are obliged to 
enter the quantity and quality of all the 


ſecond-hand goods they buy, and the 


names and places of abode of the per- 
{Ons of whom they were bought; a re- 
gulation which effectually prevents the 


| purchaſe of ſtolen goods. Ds 
As to paving, cleaning, and light- 
ing the ſtreets, they are paved by a toll 
collected at the barriers of the city, for 


all merchandize that enters it, under the 


direction of an inſpector general of the 


pavement. | 

The ſtreets are cleaned under the di- 
rection of officers called Scavengers, 
and for this purpoſe 120 tumbrils are 
kept, with two men and three horſes to 
each ; and theſe are employed in all 
parts of the city every day to carry off 
the filth, every houſeholder being ob- 
liged to ſweep into a heap all that lies 


before his own door, houſe, or garden- 
wall, before nine in the morning, of 


| 85 
which timely notice is given by a perſon 


appointed to go through all the ſtreets 


of each diviſion with a hand- bell for that 
purpoſe. Half an hour afterwards, ot- 
ficers called inſpectors, walk their rounds, 


to ſee that the heaps are properly made 


and ſpread; at ten the carts come by, 
and carry all off. | 
The ſtreets are lighted by contract, 


at the gxpence of 13,1251. per annum, 


delivered out to them every Saturday, 
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defrayed by a tax. Lanthorns with can- 
dles are hung on the middle of a cord 
that reaches acroſs the ftreet, and is 
fixed to pullies on each fide, about 13 
feet high, and 15 yards diſtant from . 
each other: of theſe lanthorns there are 
6,500, and they are lighted only zo ff 
nights in a month, from the laſt of Sep- 
tember to the xt of April, being thought 
unneceſſary in moon-light nights, and 
the ſummer ſeaſon. Each lanthorn is 
ſuppoſed to conſume 50 pounds of can- 
dles every ſeaſon: when there is no 
moon, they burn candles of four in the 
pound; on the increaſe and decline of 
the moon, they burn thoſe of 8 in the 
pound. Every evening, as ſoon as it is 
dark, the proper officer ſends out a per- 
ſon ringing a hand- bell through all the 

ſtreets of the reſpective quarters, to give 
notice for lighting them, by certain of- 
ficers called Lanternieres: theſe Lanter- 
nieres are annually choſen from among 
the houſeholders in every quarter, with- 
out exception; each has the care aß 
lighting 15 lanthorns. The candles are | 1 


and as ſoon as the bell rings they iſſue 
out, either themſelves or a ſervant, and 
having a key to the iron box in which 
the end of every cord is faſtened on the 
ſides of the ſtreets, they let down the 
lanthorn that hangs by it, fix in it the 
lighted candle, and draw it up again: 
thus the whole city 1s lighted in the 
ſpace of a few minutes, but the light 
1s not comparable to that of the lamps 
in London. : 

London is much larger than Paris: 
the ſtreets are wider, and more conve- 
nient for foot paſſengers ; yet Paris has 
a ncater and more agreeable appear- 
ance, and is more eaſy and commodi- 
ous for coaches, and its environs are 
more magnificent : the houſes are all 
built of iree-ſtone, and the ſmoke of 
wood being leſs groſs than that of coal, 
the atmoſphere is clearer. It is built 
on à circle, and the river Seine, which 
is about one third as broad as the 
Thames, runs through the middle ot 
it ; it has therefore a ſhorter and more 
commodious communication with the 

| whole, 
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whole, conſiſting of 970 ſtreets, the 
names of which are cut in large letters, 
on a ſquare piece of ſtone or wood, 
fixed at a proper height to the corner 
houſe of every ſtreet. The number of 
houles is eſtimated at about 29, 000, 
and of inhabitants at 580,000. 


be. e Se lc) N NfS 
From the LoN DON MAGAZINE, 


Of the Genius, Character, Mauners, 
Humours and Diver fi tons of the Spa- 
| niſh nation. 


olive complexion, are of a mid- 


they have fine eyes, gloſſy black hair, 
and a ſmall well ſhaped head. Their 
cloaths are uſually of a very dark co- 
four, and their cloaks almoſt black. 
This ſhews the natural gravity of the 
people. This is the general dreſs of the 
common ſort; for the court, and per- 


dopted the French dreſs and modes. 


have conſequently great coldneſs and re- 
ſerve in their deportment ; they are 
therefore very uncommunicative to all, 
and particularly to ſtrangers. But when 
once you are become acquainted with 
them, and have contracted an intimacy, 
there are not more ſocial, more friendly, 


When they have once proteſſed it none 
are more faithful friends. They are a 
people of the higheſt notions of honour, 
even to exceſs, which is a ſtill vitible ef- 
fect of their antient love of chivalry, 
and was the animating ſpirit of that en- 
thuſiaſm. They have great probity and 
integrity of principle. As they perſe- 
vere with much fidelity and zeal in their 
friendſhips, you will naturally expect to 
find them warm, relentleſs and impla- 
cable in their reſentments. | 

They are generous, liberal, magnifi- 
cent, and charitable ; religious without 


ceſſes of ſuperſtition. What elle could 
induce them to kiis the hands of their 


HE Spaniards have in general a an 


dle ſtature, rather lean, but well made; 


ſons of faſhion, have moſt of them a- 


As their natural air is gravity, ſo they 


or more converſible beings in the world. 


diſpute, but devout to the greateſt ex- 
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prieſts, and the garments of their monks» 

It they have any predominant fault, 
it is, perhaps, that of being rather 750 
high minded; hence they have enter. 
tained, at different periods, the moſt 
extravagant conceits; ſuch as, that the 
{un only roſe and ſet in their domini- 


ons; that their language was the on! 


tongue fit to addreſs the Almighty with; 
that they were the peculiar favourites 
of heaven; inſomuch, that when the 
arms of proteſtants have prevailed over 
theirs, they have been ready to call God 
himlelf an heretic... It has been 
owing to theſe lofty conceits, that they 
are ſtill poſſeſſed with the higheſt notions 
of nobility » family and blood. The 


mountaineer of Aſturias, tho? a pea- 


ſant, will plume himſelf as much upon 
his genealogy and deſcent, as the firſt 
grandee; and the Caſtilian, with his 
coat-armour, looks upon the Gallician 


with ſovereign contempt. 


Nothing can ſhew the Sang frord of 
the Spaniards more ſtrongly than the 
tollowing circumſtance, which, tho! it 
hath been often related, 1s perhaps not 
known to every reader. In the war 
that enſued between Spain and Portugal 
upon the revolution in favour of the 
duke of Braganza, the Portugueſe plun- 
dered the village of 'Traigueros, and 
left a centinel in it while the troops 
paited on. The centinel to amuſe the 
time, played on his guitar, which hap- 
pened to be out of tune. A Spaniard 
belonging to this plundered village, ot- 
tended with the diſſonance of the ſol- 
dier's muſic, came to the centinel, and 
civilly begg'd him to lend him the gui- 


tar, which being done, he tuned it, and 


returned it to the Portugueſe, with this 

ſhort ſpeech —now, Sir, it is iu tune. 
The profeſſion of arms is their chief 
delight; to this darling paſſion, com- 
merce, manufactures, and agriculture 
have been always ſacrificed. It has been 
imagined, from the events of the pre- 
jent war, that the Spanith are not good 
troops; but it is a great miſtake ; there 
are no ſoldiers in the whole world that 
are braver than the Spaniſh. Thoſe 
who ſay otherwiſe only ſhew their igno- 
Tate 
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rance of hiſtory. That they make but 
an indifferent military figure at preſent, 
is no juſt argument againſt them; long 
peace, long diſuſe, and bad generals, 


will entirely damp the martial ſpirit of 


any people. Let them only be diſci- 
plined, and led on by his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty, and I will anſwer for their doing 
as much execution as any troops in Eu- 
rope, and particularly the cavalry. 


They bear all hardſhips with the moſt. 


unremitting patience, and can endure 
heat, cold, and even hunger, with ſome 
degree of chearfulneſs. They have 
courage and conſtancy ſufficient for the 
moſt hazardous undertakings ; and tho' 
naturally flow, yet when once put in 
action, purſue their object with great 
warmth and perſeverance. _ 

To politics the Spaniards have a na- 
tural inclination; they underitand and 
ſtudy the political intereſts of their coun- 
try very thoroughly: even the moſt com- 
mon peaſants will ſometimes make re- 
flections on public affairs, that would 
not be unworthy of a ſenator in the 
Cortes, | 

The Spaniards have an Wale of pro- 
verbs; ſome political, ſuch as Con vod 
el mundo guerra, y pax con Yngalate va; 
that is, war with all the world, 
« peace with England.“ Some of them 
are very ſtrange, as, Mas quiero, que je 
mueran ſeys Duques, que inoriront yo. 
© I had rather ſix dukes ſhould die than 
die myſelf.” Un aſus coxo, unbombre 
roco, y el demonio, todo el miſmo. * KA 
© lame aſs, a red haired man and the 
© devil, are all the ſame thing 

The Spaniards frequently br reakfadt as 
well as ſup in bed; their breakfaſt is 
uſually of chocolate, tea being not much 
liked by them. They dine ſomewhat 
late; their dinner is generally a pochiro, 
or heet, mutton, veal, pork, and bacon, 
greens, &c. all boiled together. If it 
be a richer, or more expenſive mixture 
of meats and delicacies, it is then iti 
an olla jo driga, or what we call an 5.7. 
Temperance in eating and diinkine is 
doubtleſs one of their virtues ; you may 
ſee it in their proverbs ; © viives, Fallad 
and radithes, are food for 4 
man.“ 


and 
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They are great de vH eis os 


garlick; they ſeldom change the knife 


and fork, but eat every thing with the 
ſame individual weapon; delicacy, in 
many inſtances I could give, not being 
their character. 

The taſte tor gallantry and dancing 
prevails in Spain umverlally ; they are 
the two ruling paſſions of the country. 
Jealouſy, ever ſince the acceſſion of the 


houſe of Bourbon, has ſlept in peace. 


It 1s obſervable, that in proportion as 
manners become more civilized, that fu 
rious paſſion always loſes it force. Danc- 
ing is ſo much their favourite entertain- 
ment, that their graveſt matrons never 


think themſelves excluded by age from 


this diverſion. You may lee the grand- 
mother, mother, and daughter, all in 


the ſame country dance; the Englith, on 


the contrary, give dancing to youth, 
and leave cards to age. The two moſt 
favourite and univertal Spanith dances 
are the Sequed///as and the Funduyes ; 
the firtt is ſomething like our Hay; the 
ſecond is a very antient dance, an 


though originally Roman, yet the Spa- 
cards have mixed ſomewhat of the 


Mooriſh along with it; they are ex- 


ceſſively fond of it ; it is danced by the 


firtt of the nobility, as well as by the 
common people. I ſhall not attempt a 
deſcription of it, as I am ture your En- 
gliſh ladies of faſhion would not ſend to 
Madrid tor a Faundunzo-maſter, to teach 
it their daughters ; nor indeed could I 
deſcribe it altogether decently : let it 


ſuffice to ſay, that it is exactly the ſame 


with the pantomime dance of Leda a- 
mong the Romans, 

Moſt of the Spaniards take their 77 
or ſleep after dinner; maſs in the morn- 
ing, dinner at noon, and the evening's 
ring generally finich the round of their 
day. Though it is the %guette of the 
country tor the men and women to wear 
11 the ſtreet, and at mais, all the ſame 
drels, yet the ladies ja private viſits 
Wear as much variety ot drels, and of a 
much richer tort,tawm thoſe in England; 
bit 10 u people of gallantry, the advan- 
tage ot the ſame untforin in 
public, is Ed: 2 Þ'2 
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profeſſed lover, juſt as the Italian ladies 
their ciciſßeo. Their evening's airing is 
inſipid to the laſt degree; you ſee no- 
thing but a ſtring of coaches following 
one another, filled with people of faſh- 
ion: here 2 duke and his confeſlor ; 


there a couple of ſmart young abbes 

tete a tete; here a whole family grouped 
together, juſt like a Dutch picture, 
_ huſband and wife, children and ſervants, 
_ wet nurie and dry altogether. 
they take their airing on gala, or court 


When 


days, all their footmen are then dreſſed 
in laced liveries, with plumes of feathers 


in their hats. Some of the Spaniſh gran 


dees ictain to the number of 3 or 400 
domeſticæs; the EUrgim anbullador 
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the count: 
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coniequontly iwo drivers, or poſtillions; 

general tour, aud ſometimes fix tootmen 
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be. ind their coaches, beſides an-heiper 


to take of a pair of mules, when they 


enter Madrid, as they are not permit-. 
ted to drive there with more than four. 


In the hot weother they take out the 
ſides and backs of their coaches, for 
the ſake of the air. They uſe ſedan 


_ Chairs but very little, and when they do, 


they have always two footmen, who go 
on each ſide the hindmoſt chairman, 


in order to hold them up, leſt they 


ſhould fall; and two of each ſide the 
ſedan, and two who tollow behind with 
lanthorns, tho' it be in the middle of 
the day, that is to ſay, they have ge- 
nerally nine ſervants with a coach, and 
ten with a ſedan, beſides thoſe who 80 
before. 

The houſes in Madrid are moſt of 
them brick, with dry walls, lime being 
there very dear and ſcarce; ſtone is 
ſtill more expenſive, becauſe it muſt be 
brought from ſix or ſeven leagues diſ- 
tance. Houſe - rent is at an exorbitant 
Price; but that 1s not all, furniture is 
ſcarce to be had, without paying ex- 
travagantly for it; and if you would 
bave glaſs windows to your houſe, you 
muſt put them there yourſelf, for you 
will not find them. The houſes in ge- 

neral are wretchedly ill built, for you 
will ſeldom ſee any two walls upon the 


mules, uiually, they have 
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ſquare; they are laid out chiefly for 


ſhow, convenience being little conſider. 


ed. Thus you will paſs through uſual. 
ly two or three large apartments of no 
uſe, in order to come at a ſmall room 
at the end, were the family fit. This 
is the general ſtate of the houſes there; 
not but there are ſome very magnificent 
palaces, built chiefly by viceroys return. 
ed from their governments, and by their 
principal Grandees. 

The houſes in general look more like 
priſons, than the habitations of people 
at their liberty ; the windows, belides 
having a balcony, being grated with 
iron bars, particularly the lower range, 
and ſometimes all the reſt. A ſingle 


family is not the ſole tenant of an houſe, 


as is uitially the caſe in England; they 
are generally inhabited by many ſepa. 
rate families, who notwithſtanding are 
for the moſt part perfect ſtrangers to 
each anther. Thoſe who can afford it, 
have a diſtinct apartment for ſummer 
and winter. F oreigners are very much 
diſtreſſed for lodgings in Madrid : there 
being only one tolerable inn, the Fon- 
tana 4 Oro; and the Spaniards are not 
fond of taking any ſtrangers into their 
houles, eſpecially if they are not catho- 
licks. There is no ſuch thing as a ta- 
vern or coffee-houſe in the town; they 
have only one news- paper, which is the 
Madrid Gazette: their places of diver- 
ſion are the amphitheatre, built for the 
exhibition of the Bull-feaſt, and the 
two theatres of La Cruz, and del Prin- 
cipe. The noiſe made by the itinerant 


bodies of pſalm ſingers in the ſtreets, or 


the Roſarios, as they call them, is very 
diſagreeable in the evening; the fre- 
quent proceſſions, particularly thoſe of 
the hoſt, 
pecially, when the ſight of thoſe bloody 
diſciplinants, the Flagellantes, is ex- 
tremely ſnocking. There is no paſſing 
the ſtreets of Madrid commodioully 
without a vehicle; for as they practiſe 


the Scotch, or Edinburgh cuſtom, ot 
manuring the ſtreets by night, they 


would be too offenſive to your feet as 
well as your noſe, without a charict by 
day. 

From 


troubleſome ; at Eaſter el- 
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From the Lox DON MAGAZINE. 


Story of a Jemmy T radeſman. 


came in and told me there was a gen- 


tleman below who had ſome buſineſs with 
me. I gave immediate orders, that the 
gentleman ſhould be ſhewn up, and re- 


| ceived him myſelf with a low bow on 
F the ſtair head. My viſitant ſeemed a- 
| bout 22, had very good cloaths dn, yet 
| was miſerably dreſſed. His coat was 
| loaded with innumerable gilt buttons; 
| the cuffs were cut in the ſhape of a ſea 
| officer's uniform, and, together with 
the pockets, (for I took particular no- 
| tice) mounted no leſs than 24. The 
ſkirts were remarkably long, and the 
cape ſo contrived, as to make him ap- 
pear very round about the ſhoulders : 
to this he had a ſcarlet waiſtcoat with a 
narrow gold lace, double lapelled, a 
pair of doeſkin breeches that came half 
way down his leg, and were almoſt met 
by a pair of ſhoes that reached about 
three inches and a quarter above his an- 
cles. His hat was of the true Keven- 
| huller ſize, and of courſe decorated with 
a gold button and loop. His hair was 
dropped very ſhort behind, and thinned 
about the middle, in ſuch a manner, as 
ty make room tor diſplaying a ſtone 
ſtock- buckle of no ordinary dimenſions. 
Jo complete the picture, he carried a 
little ratan cane in his hand, and by an 
epparent prominence in his left cheek, 
made a merit of chewing tobacco. 
Such was the gentleman who favour- 
ed me with a viſit. — Begging of him to 
take a chair, I ſaw an aukward air of 
exe, blended with an obvious ſhare of 
baſbtulneſs, — He ſeemed inclined to be 
ſeated, and yet ſomehow appeared loth. 
— Stiff and embarraſſed, he knew not 
how to ſtand, and timidly ſhecpiſh, was 
afraid to fit. To relieve his contuſion, 
rich it ſeems my ceremony had thrown 
lim into, Ire onefted to king what had 


fy 


procure nie tlic beondar Oi 1 IS COM Das 
Vor. II. 


Was ſitting two or three mornings | 
ago at breakfaſt, when the ſervant _ 


ny; upon which he produced the fol- 
lowing bit of paper, ſaving, he had di- 
rections to call upon me with it from 
his father, | 


The honnerabul qu, ver 
To jeremmi Picklok Dettur 


Tomending alargecitchin pokur © o 9 
To a bouite for the ſtreete dore o 2 0 
To a haſpe for the coache houss 0 0 6 


Totale 0 


J had no ſooner read this accurate 
bill, than, in ſpite of my utmoſt efforts, 
I buſted into a loud laugh; young Mr. 
Picklock all the time appearing like 
maſter Stephen in Ben Johnſon's comedy, 
when he is firſt ſurveyed by captain Bo- 
badil. I rang for the ſervant, and de- 
fired him to pay the young man, who 
thereupon inſtantly withdrew, not a lit- 
tle glad to be removed from 19 uneaſy a 
ſituation. 

When I was alone, I Coed not help 
reflecting upon the abſurdity of a black - 
ſmith's dreſſing in ſo extraordinary a 
manner; nor of making ſome obſerva» 
tions very little to the advantage of his 
father, for ſuffering an appearance ſo 
clumſily foppiſh, and faſhionably un- 
cooth. There is an old proverb, which 
ſays, Win gold and wear it;“ upon 
this, I ſuppoſe, the generality of theſe 
people build their arguments for what 
they call gentility in dreſs. But there 


is a neceſſity for informing them, that 


no proverb can juſtify a man's ſtepping 
out of his profeſſion to become ridicu- 
lous or abſurd, — Decency requires every 


man to be cleanly and neat, but pru- 


dence mult tell him not to exceed the 
cuſtomary bounds, rank and ſituation 


and it would be well if ſuch would re- 


meinber, that the more they endeavour 
at the appearance of gentlemen, the 

earer in Ry they approach to be 
tools, 


| 1 am, &. 


Fom 
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From the LON DON MAGAZINE. 


A new Political Dictionary. 


L/affe. Zion to the King. ] Whatever 


points out the grievances of the 
deople, and endeavours to remove a 
weak or wicked miniſter. ; 

Aj; aver of fe edition. ] One who tells ho- 
neſt truths, and is above the reach 
of miniſterial influence and Og 

tion. 


7 /icentiouſneſs of the Pre J.] The can- 


did method of repreſenting the ſut- 
ferings of the kingdom, and the 


ſpeedieſt means of having them re- 


dreſled. 


The mob] The dukes of Hevonſlire; 


Grafton, Portland, and Nevcaſtle; 
the marquis of Rockingham ; the 
earls Temple, Hardwick, Beſborough, 
Aſhburnham, &c. &c. the lords Dud- 
ley, Monſon, Sondes, &c. &c. Mr. 
William Pitt, Mr. Grenville, Sir 
George Savile, Mr. Beckford, &c. &c. 


An upright miniſter.] Lord Bute, 


man of ſuperior excellence and virtue. 
Ditto. 


Tre firmeſt friend of the fouvercign.] 


Ditto. 


The trueſt lover of his country.] Ditto. 


An advantageous Peace.) Unneceſſary 
conceſſions to our enemies, and put- 
ting them again in a capacity of cut- 
ting our throats. 

An honourable Peace. ] Submitting to the 


demands of an enemy we had con- 


quered, and reſigning without an in- 


demnitication, what we had purchaſ- 


ed with a profuſion of treaſure and 
blood. 


A good. ſulject.]] A man with a bare 


backſide, and a lover of the itch. 


Prudence and æconomy.] An increaſe of 


taxes at the concluſion of an expen- 
ſive war; and a laviſhing that trea- 
ſure upon profligate favourites „which 
ſhould be applied to diſcharge the 
public debts of the kingdom. 
The faith of the nation.] A deſertion of 
the king of Pruſſia, our ally, at a time 
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that France had made ſtipulations, 
favour of his moſt immediate enemies 

The encouragement of genius.] A pro. 
viſion for the Hume, Home, Mal. 
lock, and other Scorch writers, wir 

had drawn their pens in favour of ; 
Scotch Miniſter, 

Subwerſron of the conſtitution ] To pre. 
vent the machinations of ty ranny 
and deſpotiſm, and to maim the pu. 
rity of the laws and the liberty of 
the ſubject. 

Oec convoy. ] A pitiful manner of furniſh, 
ing the Royal Kitchen, and a profule 
method of expending the money cf 
the kingdom. 

Contempt of the oppoſi Yank) A ſilence 
when uncontrovertible facts are ad. 

vanced, and a proſecution where any 
thir.g is uttered contrary to the chi- 
canery of the laws, however juſt it 
may be in reaſon. 

Mi ſterial Moderation.] A diſcharge of 
every perſon put into office durin 
the adminiſtration of the duke ct 

_ Newcaſtle, or Mr. Pitt, not even ex. 
cepting a fifty pound ſalary. 

Laws agreeable to the conſtitution.) At 
which are paſſed by miniſterial in- 
fluence, and have an immediate ten- 

dency to encroach upon the freedom 
and property of the ſubject. 

The ſenſe of the Kingdom.) The diftate: 
of an arbitrary and all-graſping mi- 
niſter, and the deſpicable arguments 
of his mercenary advocates. 

Liberty and Property.] A forcible entry 
of our houſes by meſſengers at mid- 
night, and an impriſonment of our 
perſons without either information ol 
evidence. 

The Good of the Public.) A Deſtructite 
Exciſe Bill, and an arbitrary manner 
of levying taxes, without any fhadow 
of pretence, or colour of neceſſity. 

A bloody and expenſive war.] The ex. 
erciſe of a juſt revenge upon our e. 
nemies, and the reduction of ſettle- 
ments which would amply reimbur!: 
our expence, if we had but ſpirit or 
underſtanding to have kept them. 

Prudence and Humanity.) A mean fud- 
miſſion to the offers of an enemy re- 

duces, 


Un duced, and a pitiful apprehenſion of 
es, a reverſe of fortune, when that ene- 
„% ny, fo far from being in a condition 
als of attacking us, was utterly incapa- 
10 ble of defending himſelf. 


4 | Pufbice and Impartiality ] A Captain's 


commiſſion to a child of not ten years 


5 old, while many who had ventured 
their lives in the ſervice of their coun- 
try, were periſhing for bread. _ 

| Poward and merit. ] Places and penſions 
to ſuch as had ſcandalouſly fold the 
intereſt of their country, and ſup- 
ported the tyranny of a preſumptu- 
ous Miniſter. 


the name of Engliſhmen, and an a- 
verſion to the itch. bs | 
| Arrogance and Preſumption.] The ſmall- 
eſt diſſent from the opinion of an in- 
ſolent Scot, and a refuſal of that im- 
plicit ſubmiſſion to an over- bearing 
Miniſter, which was never expected 
nor deſired by his maſter. 

Averſſon to popularity.) An affected 
contempt in a Miniſter for a people, 
by whom he was conſcious of being 
juſtly and generally deſpiſed. 

A regard for the dignity of the Crown. 
A poor pretence tor practiſing the 


Scandal and detraction.] A regard for 
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moſt deteſtable means to trample on 
the liberties of the people, 

Miniſterial Refignation.] A fallacious 

method of eſcaping trom the hatred 

of the public, and an artful contri- 

vance in a Favourite to make others 
reſponſible for meaſures which are 

guided by himſelf. =” 

4 man above avarice.| One who affects 
a total diſregard for money, but how- 
ever procures the moſt lucratiys 
places for himſelf, and raiſes his beg- 
garly relations over the heads of the 
deſerving, to the firſt offices in the 
kingdom. . | 

A man of the ut moſt wiſdom and virtue. ] 

A miniſter who embroils a whole 
kindom in dangerous diſſentions, and 
treads upon that people who taught 
lim the difference between penury 
and affluence; the diſtinction between 
opulence the moſt ſplendid, and indi- 
gence the moſt extreme. 

Decency and Candour.] A ſubmiſſion to 
the arrogant commands of a haughty, 
and an approbation of the deſtructive 
meaſures of a worthleſs favourite. 

An enemy to his couutry.] Any perſon in 
the leaſt ſolicitous to preſerve it from 
deſtruction. 


CCC 


From the Public Advertiſer. 


ARD is the taſk! tho' joy diſſolve in air 
f Our comfort anguiſh, and our hope deſpair, 
Tho' Realon's voice deſpiz'd and {corn'd before 
Pronounce the dreadful ſentence, Love no more, 
Hard is the taſk, to act the Stoic's part, 
And rear'd the fatal weakneſs from the heart, 
This blaſted tuneful Hammond s early bloom, 


And gave his virtues to the ſtiont tomb. 

In vain for him contending IMiuſ:s wove 

The choiceſt lawrels of th'Aonian grove ! 

In vain his foul for active glory form'd, 

With freedom's nobleſt, fierceſt flame was warm'd! 
On one deceittul maid for ever hung 

The poet's numbers, and tie patriot's tongue: 
And wiſdom framed ev'n linking ſtates to guide, 
Fell a ſad {acrifice to female pride. 

O thou, whoſe charms his plaintive lays ſhall give 


Beyond the date ot tranfient Quit to live; — 
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Whoſe ſcorn to ages, ſtrange divine proclaim 
Nera, Cynthia, Delia, Kill the ſame ; 
Whole ſtubborn mind ſoft pity ne'er could bend, 
In form an angel, but in heart a fiend; - 
How could thy ſoul forſake the much-wrong'd Cs] 
Forget his paſſion, and deſpiſe his truth ? _ 
But when has Love its faithful vot'ries bleſt? 
Or when has merit mov'd a woman's breaſt ? 
Sway'd by caprice alone the giddy ſex | 
With {miles delight us, or with frowns perplex, 
, Greet with ſupreme contempt the wiſe and brave 
| To heap their favors on the worthleſs ſlave. 
But he, the youth oh whoſe ill-fated head 
Some baleful ſtar poetic influence ſeed, 
Mourns the chief victim of the tender pain, 
For ever doom'd to ſigh, and ſigh in vain, 
F'er fince the youthful God of Verſe and Day 
For cruel Daphne pour'd th' unheeded lay; 
All whom Apollo and the Muſe inſpire, 
To call ſweet numbers from the ſounding lyre, 
Are doom'd the hapleſs dire award to prove, 
| That Poet ne er mult hope ſucceſsful love. 
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From the UntversAL MAGazIxE: 


Narrati ve of the Proceedings in the laß 
Seſion of Parli ſament, Cont inued from. 
our I2fe, 

N the 17th of Feb. 1763, it was 
reſolved, that all perſons intereſt- 
ed in, or intitled unto, any debentures 


payable out of his Majeſty's office af 
ordnance, which were dated on or be- 


fore the 31ſt of Dec. laſt, who ſhall, on 
or before the 25th of March next, carry 
the ſame to the treaſurer of his Majel- 
ty's office of ordnance, to be certified 


by him, or his deputy or caſhier, to the 
governor and company of the Bank of 


England, ſhall be entitled unto, and 


have an anauity, transferrable at the 
Bank of England, for the ſums due on 


the ſaid debenturts, after the rate of 4 l. 
per centum per annum, to commence 
from the 25th of March next, payable 


half yearly until redeemed by Parlia- 


ment; the ſaid annuities to be charged 
upon the Sinking Fund, and the ſums, 
which ſhall be iſſued out of the Sinking 
Fund, far payment of the ſaid annui- 


* Vide 3 8 Elegies, 


ties, to be, from time to time; replaced 
out of the next aids to be grantes by 
Parliament. And 

That the ſum of 5000 1. be granted 
to his Majeſty, towards enabliug-4 the 
Commiſſioners for putting. in cxeputian 
an act, made in the laſt ſeſſion of Par- 
lament, intitled, “ An act tor paving, 
cleanſing, and lighting the ſquarcs, 
ſtreets and lanes within the city and h. 


berty of Weſtminſter, the pariſhes of st. 


Giles in the Fields, St. George the Mar- 
tyr, St. George Bloomſbury, that part 
of St. Andrew Holborn which lies in 


the county of Middleſex, the ſevera! 


lüberties of the Rolls and Savoy, and 
that part of the duchy of Laucaſter 
which lies in the county of Middleſex ; 
and for preveniing annoyances therein, 
and for other purpoſes therein mention- 
ed, more effectually to perform the 
truſts repoſed in them. 

On the 18th, a bill paſſed the Houſe, 
for repairing and widening the road 
from a place called Nightingales, in tie 
townſhip of Heath Charnock, to the 
bridge at the welt end of the town at 

Bolton 
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polton in the Moors, in the county Pa- 
latine of Lancaſter. | 
On the 19th, a petition, ſigned by 
Robert Turlington and William Sher- 
ratt, ſurviving owners and managers of 
the Antigallican late private ſhip of war, 
in behalf of themſelves, the proprietors, 
officers, and crew of the ſaid ſhip, and 
their lawful prize the Penthievre, a 
French ſhip, trom China, was repre- 
tented to the Houſe and read; ſetting 
forth, that the petitioners and others did, 
at a great expence, fit out the Antigal- 
lican private ſhip of war, of which Will. 
Foſter was commander; that the ſaid 
Captain Foſter, having taken a prize 
exiled the Penthievre, carried it into 
Cadiz, where it was unjuſtly, as the pe- 
titioners alledge, taken from the cap- 
tors, and delivered up to the French: 
the petitioners therefore pray the Houſe 
to take their caſe into coniideration, and 
grant them ſuch relief as to the houte 
{ould ſeem meet. — This petition was 
ordered to he upon the table. | 
On the 21ſt, two bills paſſed the 
Houſe ; the firit, to enlarge the term 
and powers granted by an act made in 
the eighteenth year of the reign of his 
late Majeſty, intitled, “ An act to re- 


pair and widen th road leading from 
Godmancheſter, in the county of Hun- 


tingdon, through Fenſtanton and Cam- 


bridge, to the firſt Rubbing-houſe on 


Newmarket- heath, in the county of Cam- 
bridge. — The ſecond, tor naturaliſing 


Joſiah Child, an infant of the age of 


nine years. 


On the 22d, two hills paſſed the. 


Houſe : the firſt, for repairiog, widen - 


ing, and keeping in repair, the road 


from Kirkby-Kendall, in the county of 
Weſtmoreland, to Ku kby-Irelith, in 
the county of Lancaſter.— The ſecond, 
tor repairing the road from Newmarket, 
over Newmarket-heath, to the turnpike 
road leading to Stump Croſs, in the 
counties of Cambridge and Suffolꝶ. 
The fame day, Mr. Townſhend re- 
ported, trom the committee, WG were 
appointed to inquire into tie ftate of 
the private Madhouſes in this kingdom, 


that they had confined themielves in 


their deliberations to two points, viz. 
iſt, The manner of admitting perſons 
into houſes now kept for the reception of 
lunatics; and, 2dly, the treatment of 
them, during their confinement. | 
The firſt perſon who appeared before 
the committee was Mrs. Heſter Willi- 
ams, complaining of her having been 
carried, by ſtratagem, to a houſe kept 
for the reception of lunatics, and of the 
ſevere treatment ſhe received during 
her confinement; but the committee 
having no reaſon to conclude, either 
from her own ſtate of her caſe, or from 


the witneſſes which ſhe brought in ſup- 


port of it, or from other perſons at- 
tending to prove her actual inſanity at 
the time of her being carried to the 
Madhouſe, that her caſe has been ſuch 
as to be itſelf any concluſive proof of 
abuſe in the method of admiſſion to 
theſe houſes, or to be a ſufficient ground 
for the interpoſition of the Legiſlature, 
they preſumed to paſs curſorily over a 
complaint, in itſelt very general, affect- 
ing the characters of perſons of fair 
character in private life, and materially 
contradicted, in the tacts and allegations 
ot it, by many witneſſes of weight and 
authority. | 5 
Ihe next complainant was Mrs. 
Hawley, who repreſented her caſe as 
follows: 'T hat being, on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1762, invited, in an affection- 
ate letter, by her mother and huſband, 
to go upon a party of pleaſure to Turn- 
ham green, ſhe was by them carried to 


a Madhouſe at Chelſea, kept by Tur- 


lington : that upon hey being carried 
into the houle, ſhe kneeled down, and 
exhorted the keeper to let her go; who 
retuſed her, upon the authority of her 
mother directing him to keep her con- 
fined : that ſe was ſhut up night and 
day in a chamber locked and barrica- 

dced; refuted the uſe of pen and paper; 
no notice permitted to be carried to any 
relation or friend; and treated with ſe— 


verity: that during the whole time, ſhe 


was never »inted by her mother, nor 
ever deſired to take any medicines what- 
ever; and that the continued under con- 
nnement in the 1aid houſe till the 4th 

Ot 


_ 5 NY * 


ah - gre wo” 


Hawley called N 
clar ed, 
icy tor above two years paſt ; 
the 5th of September, the day of her 
confinement, ſhe had dined at his houſe, 


Whether ſhe knew ot . 
in the ſame cucunſtercc. with herſelf, 
confined in the tame houle ? and, ſhe 
"naming Mrs. Smith, 
thought it neceſſary to order her to at- 
tend, 


of October; when ſhe was, in purſuance 
of a writ of Habeas-corpus, granted by 
1nd Mansfield, 
ſhip, who diſcharged her. 


carried before his lord— 


In fupport of this repre/entation, Mrs. 
ir, La Fortune, who de- 
that he had known Mrs. Haw- 
that, on 


and that ſhe then told him, that ſhe had 
received an aftectionate letter from her 


mother, defiring her to go with her up- 
on a party to Turnham-green ; that he 
led her not to truſt too much to ſud- 
den changes of temper, and to be upon 
her guard ; 
objection, ſhe defired hum, in caſe the 
was ablent more than two days, to in- 
quire after her; and that, upon en- 
quiring tor her, and being told ſhe was 
gone to Sion, and upon going to Sion 
without finding her there, he ſuſpected 


that, upon his ſtarting this 


jc was put into a Madhouſe; upon 


which he applied to lord Mansfield for 


a Habeas-corpus, who refuſed the writ, 


pen the .ſuggeicion that he was not a 
relation; but at the ſame time ordered 
doc © Riddie, a ſurgeon in Maribo- 
FOU% riet, 


to viſit Mrs. PEO: 

To purſue the thread of in. £7 ys 
Nr. Riddle was called before the cor: 
mittee ; who ſaid, that, upon being or- 
cred to go to Turlington's Madhouſe 
at Chelſea, and viſit Mrs. Hawley, he 


was refuſed admittance, and aſiured that 
no ſuch perion was there; that, during 
the diſpute, 1, < 
window, . «wv. 


Hawley coming to the 
e and ipore to her; 


and that, on his return to lord Mank. 


field, he Tofarmied his lordſhip of what 
had happencd, and declared he believed 
Mrs. Hawley to be in lier ſenſes, 


having i 


Mrs. Hawley 


„ e perlens 


the committee 


Mrs. Smith informed the 8 


that ſhe had been carried to Turling— 
ton's Madhouſe by her 


huſband, Who 


alkcd, 
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left her there, with an aſſurance he 
would return very ſoon; that Mr. King, 
the keeper of the houſe, told her, that 
her buſhand had taken this lodging for 
that nighit, and that her huſband wrote 
a ſetter to her, which ſhe received the 


next day, that he was glad that he had 


left her in ſo pleaſant a ſituation; to 
which the returned no anſwer : that the 
was told, from time to time, ſhe mu 
make herlſelt eaſy ; that fhe ſhould have 
been happy to have put an end to her 
confinement ; and that it was now two 


years, fince ſhe had been carried to this 


houſe. She added that, during her 
confinement, ſa2 had been attended by 


no: phy getan or apothecary whatever. 


The next perſon who attended the 


committee was Mrs. Durant, who com- 


plained that, about eight years ago, ſke 
was carried to Miles's Madhouſe at Hox- 
ton, and that, during her confinement 
there, ſhe was ordered no medicines, 
nor attended by any bodv. That ſte 
was refuſed all opportunity of ſending 


to her friends, during the three weeks. 


of her confinement ; and that ſhe was 
releaied by her mother, attended by Mr. 
Lediard, a juſtice of the peace, upon 
whole arrival, as Mrs. Durant alledges, 
her chains were pri, ately knockcd oft, 
Mrs. Gold, the mother of Mrs. Du- 
rant, informed the committec, that up— 
on receiving an anonymous letter, giv- 
ing her an account that her daughter 
vent away 
with her huſband, and had not ſince 
Þeen heard of; ſhe applied to her {un- 
mae, inſiſting on knowing from him 
where ner daughter. was; that, upon 
ung to give her any latisfaciory 


account of his wife, ſhe applied to Mr. 


Lediard, 


a juſtice of the peace, Who 
drew from Mr. Durant a confeſſion, that 
his wife was gone to Miles's Madhouse 


at Hoxton ; and that, upon the meter 


and the juſtice going to Miles's, they 
were refuſed the ſight of Mrs. Durant, 


upon the pretence that Mr. Miles Was 


nct at home, until, upon Mr. Lediard 
being underſtood by the perſon of the 


houle to be a magiſtrate, they were ad- 


mitted. Mrs. Duraat was then brought 


into 


about three weeks before 


In 
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into the parlour, where Mrs. Mites con- 

ſeſſed to Mr. Lediard, that ſhe did not 
pens her mad, and that, on the con- 
trary, ſhe was confined there only by 
her huſband's order. 

Mr. Morriſon attending, at the de- 
fre of Mrs. Durant, to prove that ſhe 
was not inſane at the time of hcr being 
forced into confinement, he declared, 
that he was at Mrs. Gold's, the mother 
of Mrs. Durant, when the anonymous 
jetter came, intormipg her of her daugh- 
ters confinement ; that he had ſeen 
Mrs. Durant frequently near the time 
of her being carried into confinement, 


and never had the leaſt doubt of her 


being in her ſenſes; that he was pre- 
ſent when Mrs. Gold received the 
nymous letter, and adviſed her to look 
after her daughter; that he was alſo 
preſent the next day, when the conver- 
fation paſſed between Mrs. Gold, Mr 
Lediard, and Mr. Doran, in 1 
Mr. Durant acknowledged his wife was 
1. 2 Madhouſe, and that, being preſent 
allo when Mr. Lediard and irs, Gold 
returned from the Madhonſe, he then 
ſaw Mrs. Durant, who had no marks 
whatever of any degree of inſanity, and 
that Mr. Durant, the huſband, and his 
wife, did then and there wake up all 
diſagreements at his 1 terpoſitio n 

Hereupon, Turlington ane Miles be- 
ingordered to attend, Tur! ingtoninform— 
ed the committee, that he b ent a houſe 
at Chelſea, for the reception o innatics, 
but uſually left the ma nagement of it, 
and the admiſſion of . to Mr. 
King, his agent. 

Upon being aſked, what inſtructions 
he gave to Mr. King, in reſpect to the 
admiſſion oj pericns? he ayowed, that 
the rule was general, to admit all per- 
ſons who were brought ; and that, tho' 
the. houſe was intended for the recep- 
tion of lunatics, other perſons were ad- 
mitted as lodge:'s ; that no phyiicions at- 
tended the houſe ; that no reg 
the perſons was kept; that ke conlidver- 
ed Mrs. Smith merely as a boarder; 
and that he took her into confnement 
merely at the deſire of her huſband, u 

ailedged, that the neighbours were a- 
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iſter of 


Tent, by a 
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fraid ſhe would ſet the houſe on fire 
that he received fix guincas a quarter 


for her maintenance; and that it was 
not in her poser to go out of the houle, 


it ſhe would, He alſs acknowledged, 
that he remembered Mrs. Hawl y, whom 
he ſaid, he believed to have been a lu— 
natic, and tha: ſhe was nelcaivd by a 
Habeas-corpus, directed to Nr King, 
but denied, in general, the ſeverities 
charged upon the honſe by other wit- 
neſſes, and exprelly aſterted, that chains 
were never uſed. 

Mr. Turlington having, in defence 
of the proccedings of his houſe, referred 
himſelf to Mr. Kivg as the perſon in- 
truſted and employed by him, the com- 
mittee theughtit neceſſarytoſummenhim. 

Mr. Ning ſaid. he had bcen in 
wool trade; but, for {x years paſt, had 
been employed by Mr. Tuitn; vton to 
keep his Madhouſe; that he had rectir- 
ed no Written directions Mr. Fur- 
lington; that he found ſeveral patients 
in the ets 
and all that firice- His bent; 
employed, he had admitted fevurn fr 
drunkennels, and ivr of - 
the ſame ſort, alledged by their © iemis 
or relations bringing them, 
had always thought a ſufficient autho- 
rity. And, as to the treatment or the 
perſons confined, he ſaid, that they tad 
the liberty of walking in the gorven, 
and paſſiug from one room to another; 
and, as to their diet and apartments, 
they were according to the alluwance 
they paid, which was from fizty. to 
twenty pounds a year. He aifo admit- 
ted, that he knew Mrs. Hawley ; ti. at ſhe 
Vas. coufined ar the repreſentation of a 
woman who called herſelf her mother; 

and that the reaſon alledged by her, I 
the continement of her dan; w ter, 
drunkenneſs, He forther ſa! 
remember that ſhe was refuled pen, ink, 
and 
Knowledge d 
of the houſe, 
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drunkenneſs, into a houſe of confine- 
ment kept for the reception of Iuna- 
tics ? He anſwered, Upon the authority 
of the perſons who brought them ; and 
he frankly confeſſed, that, out of the 
whole number of perſons whom he had 
confined, he had never admitted one as 
a lunatic, during the fix years he had 
been intruſted with the ſuperintendency 
of the houſe. Upon being then aſked, 
It he ever refuſed any perſons who were 
brought, upon any pretence whatſoever, 
provided they could pay for their board? 
He anſwered, No. 
To cloſe this evidence, and bring it 
to a clear and final iſſue, Mr. King was 


aſked this general queſtion, Whether, 


if two ſtrangers ſhould come to his 
houſe, one calling herſelf the mother of 
the other, and charging her daughter 
with drunkenneſs, he would contine the 
daughter, upon this repreſentation of 
the woman calling herie:t the mother, 
though ſhe was a ftranger to him, and 
the daughter herſelf was apparently ſo- 
ber at that time? He ſaid he certainly 
mould. 

The committee, being deſirous of ob- 
taining every degree of aſſiſtance and 
information, which might enable them 
more perfectly to obey the orders of the 
houſe, deſtred the attendance of Doctor 
Battie and Doctor Monro, two very e- 
minent phyſicians, diſtinguiſhed by their 
knowledge and their practice in caſes of 
lunacy. 

Doctor Battie gave it as his opinion, 
that the private Madhouſes require ſome 
better regulations; that the admiſſion 
of perſons brought as lunatics is too 
looſe and too much at large, depending 
upon perſons not competent judges; 
and that frequent viſitation is neceſſary 
for the inſpection of the lodging, diet, 
| cleanlineſs, and treatment. 

Being aſked, If he ever had met with 
_ perſons of ſane mind in confinement for 
lunacy? He ſaid it frequently happen- 
ed; and related the caſe of a woman 
perfedtly 1 in her ſenſes, brought as a lu- 
natic by her huſband to a houſe under 
the Doctor's direction ; whoſe huſband, 
upon Dr. Battie's inſiſting he ſhould 
take home his wife, and expreſſing his 


ſurpriſe at his conduct, juſtified himſelt 
by frankly ſaying, he underſtood the 
houſe to be a ſort of a Bridewell, or place 
of correction. 

The Doctor related alſo the aſs of a 
perſon whom he viſited in confinement 
tor lunacy in Mackdonald's houſe, and 
who had been, as he believed, for ſome 
years in this confinement. Upon being 
deſired by Mackdonald to attend him, 
by the order, as Mackdonald pretended, 
of the relations of the patient, he found 


him chained to his bed, and without 
ever having had the affiſtance of any | 


phyſician before; hut, ſome time after, 
upon being ſent " by one of the re- 


lations, to a houſe in the city, and then 


told Mackdonald had received no orders 
for deſiring the Doctor's attendance, the 
Doctor underſtood this to be a diſmiſſi. 
on; and he never heard any thing more 
of the unhappy patient, till Mackdo- 


nald told him, ſome time after, that he 


died of a fever, without having had 
any further medical aſſiſtance; and a 


ſum of money devolved, upon his death, 


to the perſon who had the care vt him. 
Dr. Monro informed the rn boon 
that he did not doubt but ſeveral per- 


ſons had been improperly confined, up- 


on the pretence of lunacy ; and, hav- 
ing cited two particular inſlarices hap- 
pening in two different Madhoutes, he 
gave it as his opinion, that the method 


and grounds of admitting patients for 


lunacy were too looſe and too much at 
large; and that, in the caſe of Mrs, 
Durant, Miles, the keeper of the Mad- 


houle at Hoxton, confeſſed to him, that 


he had been impoſed upon; to Which 
he replied, that, in his opinion, tb: 
preſent ſtate of the private Madhoiles 
required regulation, with reſpect to the 


perſons permitted to keep ſuch houſes, 
the admiſſion of patients, and the vi- 


ſitation. 


The committee, being ſenſible, from 


theſe few caſes, of the great abuſes of 
private Madhouſes, and that Turling- 


ton's houſe was in no degree a ſelected 


caſe, declared it their opinion, that the 
preſent ſtate of the private Madhoules, 
in this kingdom, required the interpo- 

fron 
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ati on of the Legiſlature ; whereupon ſition, he at laſt beheld Caliſta, for by 


the Houſe came to a reſolution to have that name we ſhall call the lady, who 
bill brought in for the regulation of fixed the rover by reſiſtance, and who, 


rivate Madhouſes. tho' not poſſeſſed of charms ſufficient to 
f On the 23d, a bill paſſed the Houſe, captivate his heart, alarmed his pride, 
| {or naturalifing Abraham Huber.. by treating his proffered love with a 


on the 24th, a bill paſſed the Houſe, ſcorn which he had not been uſed to. 
to indemnify ſuch as have omitted to Caliſta was by no means ſuperior in 
qualify themſelves for offices and em- beauty to women whom Lothario had 
| cloyments; and to indemnify juſtices enjoy d, flighted and forſaken ; her air 
of the peace, deputy lieutenants, and Was majeſtic, and her features regular, 
officers of the militia, or others, who but her eyes were more brilliant than 
have omitted to regiſter, or deliver in, tender, and her beauty ſeemed rather 
their qualifications within the time li- Siven her to ſtrike awe into the beholder, 
| mited by law; and for giving further than to inſpire him with love. But his 
time for thoſe purpoſes; and for the Vanity was piqued at finding her virtue 
making and filling of affidavits of arti- impregnable, and he thought the charms 
cles of clerkſhip» _ . of her he could not triumph over ſupe- 
[To be continued.] rior to thoſe of any woman upon earth. 
| He ſoon therefore aſſumed the ſtile of a 
NN 0 paſſionate lover, and courted her for a 
NN e wife. Thus he miſtook ambition for 
From the Roy AL MAGAZINE. love, and thought himſelf ſubdued by 
: | the beauty of Caliſta, when he was in 
| 7h Mutual Deceivers ; or, Love mi- | 1:1, only humbled by her pride. 
underſtood. A true Hiftory. KC.aaliſta, on her part, could not long con- 
Gentleman, whoſe real name we tinue inſenſible to the addreſſes of a man 
ſhall beg leave to conceal under who had made-ſo many conqueſts upon 
that of Lothario, and who in perſon, her ſex, to captivate him for whom in- 
parts and fortune, was equal, if not ferior beauties had ſighed in vain, and 
ſuperior to moſt men, for a long time to triumph over one who had triumph- 
| paid his addreſſes indiſcriminately to a ed over others, could not but flatter her 
variety of ladies, who threw out equal vanity, and thus ſhe took ſelf-love for 
attractives for his heart, tho' none of love excited by merit, for the did not 
| them could fix his affections: Then he really love Lothario, tho' ſhe could not 
ranged from beauty to beauty, and tho* but ſee and admire his ſhining qualities. 
he could willingly have dedicated a few Love has often been greatly miſtaken ; 
hours to any of them, and have lived many have thought themſelves in love 
with them as miſtreſſes for a time, yet with an object, which excited in them 
be never could ſee reaſon to ſingle out only admiration mixed with envy, or 
one as a companion for life. He in- ſome paſſion of a more malignant na- 
deed was but too ſucceſsful in his a- ture. This ſelt-deception is the ſource 
mours, for there was an inexpreſſible of all the various evils and misfortunes 
lomewhat in his air and manner, which that have been falſly aicribed to love, 
| proved fatal to many women, who at- which if rightly ynderſtood, muſt be 
ter having been as ready to receive ad- looked upon as a ſource too pure for 
vances as he to make them, paſt the re- bitter waters to procced from it But 
mainder of their lives in melancholy to return to our Jovers, Lothario and, 
reliections, on the folly of a criminal Caliſta continued to exert all their art 
intrigue, and caſt all the blame upon to impoſe upon each other ; and this is 
the dear deceiver. After being long a not to be wondered at, as they both 
conqueror in love, and triumphing over began by impoſing upon themſelves. 


the fair without meeting much oppoſi- In fine, they both acted the lovers part 


* 
ſo well, that he thought he had ſecured 
the poſſeſſion of her heart, which ap- 
peared to him a conqueſt highly glori- 
ous, and ſhe thought ſhe had made an 
impreſſion upon his, which no woman 
had beſore been able to touch. Thus 
tlid the ſuggeſtions of vanity, which are 
ſo various and complicated, that the 
* moſt accurate obſerver traces them with 
= clifficulty, ſo far miſlead Lothario and 
f 1 Caliſta, that they fell into a threefoid 
error ; they thought themſelves loved, 
though they were not beloved; they 
thought themſelves lovers, though they 
did not love; and they both imagined 
themlelves conquerors in love, becauſe 
the pride of the one was a match for 
the pride of the other : thus this fan- 
cied triumph of the two lovers in ima- 
ination ended in their marriage; and 
the nuptial union which they both glo- 
ried in, was a real proof of their hu- 
miliation, and atterwards ended in mu- 
tual hatred. | | 

They for a ſhort time lived happily 
together, they thought themſelves ſuc- 
ceſsful in love, becauſe their pride was 
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ed, and the conſtant ſtruggles of their 
equal pride, rendered them equally 
_ plagues to each other. It is the obſer- 
vation af Shakeſpeare, that the proud 
never ſhew reſpect but to the proud; 


of a king, and the meaning of it 1s, 
that ſuch ſubjects as are diſaffefted to 
their monarch will never ſhew him re- 
ſpect, till his ſaperiority of power ex- 
torts it from them. In Lothario and 


on either; the charms of Caliſta had 
no aſcendant over her huſband; as the 
temporary homage which he had paid 
them, was forced from him by her re— 


9 1 2 


yielded. He ſoon perceived that the 
luſtre of her beauty was not ſuperior to 
that of many women, who had not with 


all their art been able to deprive him of 


his liberty for marriage, which he look- 
ell upon as a ſtate of ſlavery. He was 
enraged theretore at finding that his en- 
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ratified ; but their deluſion ſoon vaniſh- 
but this t2ntiment he puts into the mouth 
Caliſta pride was equal on both fides, 


but there was no ſuperiority of power 


ſitance, it could not laſt after ſhe had 


gagement was then ſerious, and that he 
could not forſake Caliſta with the ſame 


_ eaſe that he had abandoned his miſtreſſes. 


However, tho' he could not extricgte 
himſelt out of that ſnare in which he 
had been entangled by his ſelt-love, he 
by flights, which mortified her vanity, 
revenged the injury done him by his 
own. Califta was at firſt ſurpriſed at 


this change in the bchaviour of Lotha. 


rio, and miſtaking the anguiſh which ſhe 
felt from diſappointed vanity for the re. 
ſeutment of an injured lover, ſhe at fut 
upbraided him with his inconſtancy, and 
her reproachcs were as bitter as Dido; 
reproaches of ZEneas. Lothario's piide 
was gratifed at ſeeing Caliſta teſtity by 
her rage and jealouſy, that he had an 
aſcendant over her; ſhe quickly diſco. 
vered it, and indifference ſoon ſucceed. 
ed to her outragecus behaviour: Thi; 


again piqued the pride of Lothario, aud 


he reſolved to humble her thorong!!'y 
by ſupplying her place with a kept mitt 
reſs. Caliſta was then exalperated to 
the utmoſt ; ſhe thought herſelf wrong. 
ed by a viilain, and not merely toriaken 
by a lover. She therefore determined 
to be revenged upon him, tho” ſhe could 
not effect this without forfeit ing her ho- 
nour. So much was ſhe hurried a ay 
by the deſire of revenge, that ſhe diſre- 
garded future infamy, provided her own 
diſgrace might bring diſgrace upon her 
huſband, She ſoon found an op portu— 
nity of gratitying her inclination; for 
a woman that forms ſuch a deſign, 13 
always ſure of finding means to put it 


in execution. She therefore encouraged 


the addreſſes of a gentleman, wliom ite 
had before rejected, tho' ihe liked hin 
better than Lothario : ſhe never had 4 
real paſſion for this gentleman, whom 


ſne choſe for her inſtrument of vengeance 


upon an huſband, who was become 
hateful to her; but as ſoon as her eyes 
were opened to Lothario's real merit by 
his ill treatment of her, or rather, 3s 
ſoon as the deluſions of an imaginary 
love gave way to the miſrepreſentations 
of real hatred, and perhaps ſhewed him 
in a worle light than he would have ap- 
Peared in to an unprejudiced eye, lte 

thought 


Feld him. 
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thought Plnlander, for fo we ſhall call 
the perſon whom ſhe choſe for a gallant, 
poſſeſſed of all the qualities which wo- 
men admire in the men. Her love and 
intrigue with Philander to her huſband 
ſhe kept ſecret for ſome time, for ſhe at 
arſt found him ſuffictently mortified by 
plainly ſhewing in what contempt ſhe 
This it was eaſy for her to 
do, for the preference which ſhe gave 
Philander conſpired with the diſlike 
which ſhe had conceived for her huſ- 
band. But the commerce between Phi- 
jander and Califta Yoon became the 
town talk; and Lothario, tho' no lon- 
ger ſuſceptible of jealouſy from a wo- 
man he had never loved, could not be 
inſenſible to the Joſs of his honour. He 
therefore parted from his wiſe, and aſ- 


ſigned her a ſeparate maintenance, for 


he could never procure ſuch a public 
evidence of his ſhame, as might intitle 
him to a legal divorce: ' 
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Extrad from a Syſtem of the Principles 
of the Laa of Scotland, By George 
Wallace, Advocate. | 


Efamatory injuries cannot be done 
I to the public; one is not liable 
to be called to account for miſrepreſen - 
tations either of the meaſures of the go- 
rernment, or of the conduct of the ad- 
miniſtration. It is lawful in this coun- 
try to ſay any thing of public affairs; 
for the liberty of Britain depends on the 
preſervation of this privilege : the pub- 
lic can never be much or effectually hurt 
by falſehoods or miſrepreſentations. 
An adminiſtration which is not able to 
prevent theſe from having bad effects, 
and to juſtify its own conduct by pub- 


liſhing fair accounts of it, muſt be ſpi- 


ritleſs and feeble; and truth ought in 
all matters which concern the general 
intereſt to be allowed to be told. It is 


the profuſion of publications, which on 


tvery event proceed from the preſs, that 
rouzes the ſpirit of the people, informs 
them of the true intereſt of their coun- 


the thing: and one ought not at pre- 


their ſtems, and the ground cleared 
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try, produces conſequences the moſt 
important in themſelves, and makes 
thoſe who have not either departments 
in the adminiſtration, or ſeats in parli- 
ament, uſeful to the nation, I ſhould 
therefore tremble to ſee the moſt diſtant 
approach made towards reſtraining the 
liberty, I had almoft ſaid the licentiouſs 
neſs of publication. A good govern- 
ment, ſuch as that of Britain, may des 
ſpiſe all the efforts of thoſe who uſe 
their pens to miſrepreſent it: but you 
may aſk, on what principles are theſe 
doctrines founded? ] anſwer, on the 
ſpirit of the government, the uſage of 
the nation, the intereſt of liberty; the 
good of the public, and the nature of 


ſent to require better authorities. 


TREE ERA» 
From the UNIVERSAL MuzEvuM. 
The Gardeners Kalendar for July. 
Wark to Le done in the Kitchen Garden: 

HE beginning of this month ſow 
the laſt crop of kidney-beans; 

where they may be defended from morn- 
ing froſts in autumn; this crop will con- 
tinue bearing till Michaelmas, if not 
injured by froſt. Soak the beans fix of 
eight hours in water before they are 
planted, which will greatly facilitate 
their growth: the beſt ſort for this plant- 
ing is the ſcarlet flowering kidney-bean; 
Cleanſe the ground where your ſirſt crop 
of cauliflowers grew; and if you have 
cucumbers for picklers, between the wid 
rows (as is the common practice of Lon- 
don gardeners) draw up the earth round 
the holes, in which the plants grow; 
with a hoe, in a hollow like a haſon, td 
contain the water; and if there are cab- 
bages for winter uſe, in the narrow 
rows, they ſhoitld have earth dran to 
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from weeds. About ths end of this 
month ſow ſpinach for winter lie, allo. 
coleworts, carrots, and onions fh fpring 
uſe; tucneps for the luſt trop Ihould 
now be ſown in the open fleld for the 
ipring, Ir auſplant tavoys, broccoli; 
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and cabbages for ſpring uſe, and plant 


out cauliflowers for the autumn crop. 
Plant celery into drills for blanching 


(if it be of the Italian ſort, but if it be 
the turnep rooted ſort it is better to 


plant it on level ground ;) and plant 
out endive for blanching. 
ſowing all ſorts of ſmall ſallet herbs, 


Continue 


which ſoon grow too large for uſe. In 


dry weather water plants lately tranſ- 
- planted, in an evening; the moiſture 


having time to penetrate the ground be- 
fore the ſun appears to exhale it ; mulch 
about the roots of plants will prevent 
the ſun from exhaling the moiſture. Di- 
ligently deſtroy the weeds in every part 


of the garden ; ſeeds when permitted to' 


ſcatter on the ground fill it for a ſeven 
years crop. Obſerve alfo to clear your 
dunghills from weeds ; if permitted to 


feed there, they will be brought into the 


garden, which few people regard, tho' 
of great moment ; as is alſo the keeping 
the borders round the outſide of the gar- 
den free from weeds. Gather ſeeds of 
{pinach, corn ſallet, Welch onion, creſs, 
and of all other ſorts that are ripe, cutting 
off their ſtalks, and ſpreading them up- 
on mats or cloths in a dry airy place that 
they may harden; rub or beat them out 
of their huſks or bods, and put them 
where vermin cannot deſtroy them. Pull 
up onions, garlick, rocamboles, eſcha- 


lots, &c. when their leaves begin to wi- 


ther; ſpread them thin in a dry airy 
place, that they may be dry before they 
are laid up for winter uſe. Continue to 
earth up your firſt crop of celery planted 
in the drills, the former months, as it 
advances in height. Tie up the endive 
full grown to blanch in dry weather, for 


If the leaves are moiſt they will rot in 


the middle. Pull up ſtalks of beans, 
cabbages, &c. and haulm of peas, and 
other leguminous plants which have done 
bearing, Melons, which now begin to 
ripen, ſhould have no water given them, 
becauſe that will render them ill taſted. 
In this month repair young aſparagus 
beds planted the laſt ſpring ; this ſhould 
be done in moiſt weather. Cucumbers 
brought up under hand-glaſſes, being 


now in full bearing, mult be duly wa- 
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tered in dry weather, otherwiſe they vil 
be exhauſted in a ſhort time, and decay, 
Tranſplant the celery into beds, which 


was ſown in May, that the plants may 


acquire ſtrength before they are planted 
into drills: and tranſplant endive to ſuc. 
ceed that planted the former month, 
Sow the turnep-rooted radiſh, which 
will be in great perfection for the table 
in October, and continue good until the 
hard froſt deſtroys them : the common 
ſort of raddiſh ſown on moiſt ground the 
latter end of this month, will be fit to 
draw in a month or five weeks after, and 
continue good a month longer. Clear 
artichokes, planted the laſt ſpring, from 
weeds, and all other crops ſown between 
them, that they may have liberty to 


ſpread ; if crouded with other plants at 


this ſeaſon they will produce ſinall fruit; 
and thoſe artichokes now cut for uſe 
from the old ſtocks, ſhould have their 
ſtems broken down cloſe to the ſurface 
of the ground, that the roots may nat 
be injured by leaving the bottom of the 
ſtems upon them, as is too often prac- 
tiſed. Sow broccoli ſeed for the laſt 
crop, which will be fit for uſe in April, 
after the former crops are gone: and 
theſe late ſown plants will produce more 
tender heads than any of the former 
ſowings, tho' not ſo large. Sow endive 
tor the laſt crop about the middle of this 
month to ſucceed that ſown the former 
month: plants of this ſowing will con⸗ 
tinue until April, if not deſtroyed by ſe- 
vere froſt. Cos, cilicia, and other ſorts 
of lettuce ſown laſt month, muſt now 
be tranſplanted out: theſe, if the autumn 


proves favourable, will be fit for uſe in 


September. . 

Products of the Kitcben-Garden. 

Cauliflowers, artichokes, cabbages, 
carrots, beans, peas, kidney- beans, 
turneps, lettuce, cucumbers, melons, 
radiſh, rape, muſtard, creſſes, purſlane, 
celery and endive, finochia, onions, gar- 
lick, rocambole, parſley, ſorrel, cher- 
vil, ſcorzonera, and ſalſafy, beets, horſe- 
radiſh, radiſhes and ſpinach, marigolds, 
tomatos, burnet, borage, bugloſs, mint, 
baum, ſage, thyme, ſweet- majoram, 
baſil, and herbs tor ſoups, 


orb 
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Work to be done in the Fruit-Garden 
and Vineyard. 

The beginning of this month look 
carefully over your wall and eſpalier 
trees, rubbing off all foreright ſhoots 
that are produced ; and train regular 
ſhoots deſigned to remain cloſe to the 
wall in their due poſition. If this be 
rightly executed there will be no occa- 
fion to diveſt the branches of their leaves, 
as is by ſome unſkiltul per ſons practiſ- 
ed. In the beginning of this month 
bud all ſorts of fruits which were not 
done the preceding month, obſerving 
always to do it in an evening, or in 


doudy weather. Hoe and clean ground 


about eſpalier trees from weeds, alſo the 
borders near wall - fruit trees; if per- 
mitted to grow at this ſeaſon, they rob 
the trees of their nouriſhment ; and cut 
off all ſuckers which ariſe from the roots 
of the trees, as they are produced ; theſe 


injure them much if ſuffered to remain. 


Look carefully after ſnails in the morn- 
inzs and evenings, eſpecially after a 
ſhower of rain, when they may be eaſily 
taken; theſe vermin do great miſchief 
to ſtone fruit. Place glaſs phials filled 
with honey-water in different parts of 
your walls to deltroy waſps and piſmires, 
which infeſt choice fruit: theie ſhould be 
hung before the fruit begins to ripen, 
The vineyard muſt now be carefully 
looked over, and all dangling ſhoots 


and wild wood muſt be difplaced, that 


the fruit may not be too much covered 
with leaves; but by no means diveſt any 
of the fruit branches of their leaves: 
theſe are abſolutely neceſſary to the 
growth of the fruit. Keep the ground 
conſtantly clear from weeds and other 
plants between the rows of vines, for 
they not only rob the roots of the vines 
of their nouriſhment, but alſo, by per- 
lpiring, cauſe a damp in the air about 
the vines, and prevent the ſun and 
wind from drying the ſurface of the 
ground; whereby the fruit is ren- 
dered leſs delicate. Look carefully 
Over fruit trees, budded or gratted the 
tormer ſeaſon, and obſerve that no 
ſugots from the ſtocks remain, for theſe 
rob the buds or gratts of” their nouriſh- 


ment. Where any fruit trees againſt 
the walls or eſpaliers are not of the 
ſorts which you defire, they ſhould have 
buds of thole kinds put into their ten- 
der ſhoots ; if ſeveral buds are put into 
different parts of each tree, when they 


ſucceed the walls or eſpaliers will be ſoon _ 
covered; by this method the trees will 


be in full bearing in three years, where- 
as when the trees are deſtroyed, and 
new trees planted in their places, they 
will be ſeven or eight years before they 
arrive to that perfection. 


Work to be done in the Pleaſare- G Farceny 


and Wilderneſs. 

Take up the bulbs of ſuch late 22 
ers as were not fit the laſt month; 
ornithogalbums, red lillies, and marta— 
gons, &c. and tranſplant the roots of 
Perſian and bulbous irifes ; as a'fo frit- 
tillarias, hyacinth of Peru, dens canis, 
Narciſſuſes, and other bulbous and tu— 
beroſe-rooted flowers which will not en- 


dure to be kept long above ground. 


Continue to make layers of pinks, car- 
nations, ſweet Williams, &c. where it 
was not done the former month. Fran- 
plant biennial or perennial fibrous- xoot- 
ed flowers ſown late in the ſpring, as 
pinks, carnations, ſtock-gilliflowers, wall- 
flowers, hollyhocks, French honey ſuck- 
les, Canterbury bells, ſcabiouſes, pyre- 
midal bell flower, ſcarlet lychnis, role 
campion, fox gloves, tree-primroſe, 
Greek valerian, columbines, polyan- 
thuſes, in nurſery beds, to grow till 
Michaelmas, when they ſhould be trant- 
planted into the borders of the flower- 
garden, Clean your borders from 
weeds. Gather the ſeeds of all ſorts of 
flowers as they ripen, drying them in 
the ſhade, and preſerve them 


ing them ; 
down the ſtalks of tuch flowers as 


begin to wither and decay, 
up all tall-growing plants yet to flower, 


leſt the winds blow them down and 


break them. Jnoculate rotes, jalmines, 
and other ſorts of curious flowering 


ſnrubs and trees, this manth being the 
Frike ipal feen, Cn. and oF [1 hedge "Ol 
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in their. 
| huſks or peds until the ſeaſon for fow- | 
let them be well dried, or 

they will grow mouldy and decay. Cut 


and tie 
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clip box edgings, mow graſs-plats, and 


keep the walks rolled; weeds thould he 


| Choice 
carnations, heing now in flower, ſhould 


be carefully attended, to open the pods 
when they begin to burſt on the con- 


trary fide, that they may blow equally ; 


if this is not done in time, the flower 
leaves will come all out on one ſide of 


the pod, and render them ill-ſhaped. 
Alſo guard them from inſects, eſpecially 
ants and earwigs ; the flowers ſhould be 
covered with glaſſes or baſons, to keep 
off the wet, and the ſcorching heat of 
the ſun. In this there muſt be great 
diligence according to the temperature 


of the ſeaſon, where perſons would excel 


in the largenels and beauty of their 


flowers; therefore large carnations are 
not ſo proper for perſons who have much 


other buſineſs, but rather for thoſe who 


want ſome ſuch ealy employment to di- 
vert themſelves. You may now increaſe 


the double ſcarlet lychnis, by planting 


cuttings of the flower-ſtems, each of 
which ſhould have 4 or 4 joints; two of 


which ſhould be put into the ground : 


theſe mult be put in a ſhady border of 
light freſh earth, refreſh them with wa- 


ter according to the ſeaſon, and cloſely 


covered with hand- glaſſes they will more 


certainly take root. Toward the latter 
end of this month take off the layers of 
pinks, carnations, ſweet Williams, &c. 


which have taken root; plant them ei- 


ther into pots or borders of good freſh 
earth to continue till you have conveni- 
ency of planting them where they are 
to remain for flowering; let them not 
continue too long upon the old roots; 
they muſt be carefully watered and ſhad- 
ed till they have taken root. When 


theſe layers are cut off, that part which 


came from the old root ſhould be cut off 


__ cloſe to the ſlit when they were laid down, 


and their leaves ſhould be trimmed. The 


latter end of this month ſow ſeeds of 
annual flowers in warm borders, to ſtand. 


thro' the winter, and flower earley the 
next ſummer ; by which method you 
may obtain good ſeeds of many forts of 


plants, which, ſown in the ſpring, do 
not conſtantly ripen iu this cli mate, as 


— — — —— 


the great blue and fleſn- coloured lupines, 
ſweet ſcented pea, ſweet Sultan, Indian 
ſcabious, double larkſpur, annual ſtock, 
Venus navelwort, xeranthemums, and 


jaceas. Theſe will alſo grow much 


larger, and produce flowers in greater 


plenty than thoſe ſown in the ſpring. 


Choice auriculas ſhould be kept clear 
from weeds and all decayed leaves ; and 
they ſhould be placed in a ſhady fituz. 
tion, but not under trees. Seedling 
auriculas, which came up the laſt ſpring, 
muſt be planted out into tubs er pots 
filled with rich earth, and placed in 1 
ſhady ſituation; they muſt be treated 
tenderly, giving them water gently ; be 
careful of worms, ſnails, or ſlugs, which 


are great enemies to them. Keep the 


walks and quarters of your wildernei 
free from weeds and litter, and trees too 


much out of order may be pruned, to 


render them beautiful: wilderneſſes and 
ſhady walks being now chiefly frequent. 
ed, they ſhould be well kept, or they 
will be diſagreeable. In this month bring 
your moſt tender annual plants out of 
the hot beds, ſuch as amaranthuſes, 
amaranthoides, double balſamine, and 
ſome others; which ſhould be placed 
in the parterre-garden, to ſupply dor- 
ders where the ſpring flowers did grow, 
and are now paſt; by this ſucceſſion the 
borders may be kept in beauty through 
the ſummer. | | 


Plants now in Flower in the Pleaſure- 


Garden. 

Carnations, pinks, ſweet Williams, 
Fairchild's mule, double and ſingle rag- 
ged Robin, dwarf annual ſtock, F rench 
willow, ſingle and double virgin's bos- 


er, antirrhinum or calves ſnout, linart- 
as, centauria, everlaſting pea, {weet- 


ſcented pea, Tangier pea, blue flower- 
ed lathyrus, hieraciums, white lilly, 
ſcarlet martagon, day lilly, ornithoga- 
lum ſpicatum, white hellebore, aconitum 
luteum, anthora, aconite, acanthus, lava- 
teras, Indian ſcabious, ſea holly, ſweet 
Sultan, poppies, peach-leaved cam- 
panula, Venus looking glaſs, Venus na- 
velwort, double ptarmica, double fe- 
verfew, double chamomile, buphthal- 


| M- 5 k| 
mums, annual ſtock gilliflower, double 
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roſe campion, larkſpurs, Spaniſh Scor- 
phularia, nigella, African marigolds, 
jupins, amaranthuſes, amaranthoides, 
capſicum Indicum, leucanthemums, xe- 


ranthemums, red garden valerian, ho- 


Iyhocks, lychnidea caroliniana, lychni- 


dea {picata, ſun-flowers, virginian ſpi- 


derwort, ſcarlet lychnis, golden-rod, 
French marigold, female balſamine, 
marvel of Peru, China pink, ſtarwort, 
dwarf lychnis, candy tuft, mallows, 
Naſturtium Indicum majus & minus, 
Chrylanthemums, ricinus, or palma 
Chriſti, globe thiſtle; campanula pyra- 


midalis, limoniums, catanance quorun- 


dam, eupatoriums, greater centaury, 
ſtatice major, ſida, Adonis, apios, aſ- 
teriſcus, aſteroides, aſtragaluſes, moluc- 
ca baum, cardinal flowers, red and 
white chelone, moth-mullein, poley- 
mountain, dittany of mount ſypilis, 
tobacco, tree primroſe, clove gillifiow- 


ers, double and ſingle ſopewor ts; Coro 


nilla herbacea flore vario, heliotropium 


majus, trachelium umbellatum, eryngi- 


ume, monarda, achillæa, dittany of 
Crete, caſſida, lyſimachia ſpicata, dou- 
bic marigold, moldavica, bird's foot 
tretoil, convolvulus, apocinums, ſwal- 
low- wort, alyſſons, ſclarea, ſpigelia or 
Indian pink, mimulus, hydrangea, dian- 
tnera, parthenia, dodartia, conyzas, can- 


nacorus of North America, amethyſtea, 


horminums, purple and yellow honey- 
wort, {antolinas, rudbeckias, ſilphiums, 
ginſeng, ſcarlet beans, Tangier fumi- 
tary, tumitaries, veronicas, ruyſciana, 
fabago belgarum, helianthemums, Po- 
cock's iris, Carolina reſt-harrow, &C- 
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From the CouRT MaGaziNE. 
Enieriaining and irflrudtive Anecdotes, 


* Gov Duke of Oſſuna, Viceroy 


of Naples in the laſt century, in 
his way through Barcelona in Spain, 
having got leave of grace to relcaſe 
ſome ſlaves, he went on board tlie Cape 
pailey and paſſing through the churma 
Of flaves, he aſked foveral of them what 
their offences were ? cv Ery one exculed 
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had in his hand, gave him two 


335 
himſelf ; one ſaying that he was put in 
out of malice, another, by bribery of 
the judge, but all of them unjuſtly, ex- 
cept one, a ſturdy, little black man, 
who, being aſked by the duke what he 
was in for, anſwered, “ Sir, I cannot 
deny but I am juſtly put in here, for I 
wanted money, and ſo took a pugſe hard 
by Tarragona, to keep me from 
ing.“ The duke, with a little 


little blows upon the ſhoulder, ! 


©. You rogue, what do you do amongſt | 


ſo many innocent men ? get you gone 
out of their company”. He was ac- 


cordingly ſet at liberty, and the reſt jeſt | 


to labour at the oar. 


In 1731 
vineyard, (Auguſt 15th) bid his ſon 
fetch him a vine prop : the boy refuſed ; 
upon which his father ſtruck him a 
blow upon the temples, whereof he in- 
ſtantly died. 
with grief, went to throw himſelf into 
a well; | 
down her young child to prevent him, 


but was drawn with him into the well, 
and a hog came and killed the child ; 


ſo that the whole family periſhed at once. 
Thus one act of diſobedience brought 
on, in a moment, the death of four 
perſons. 


Eginard, or Enhard, was a youth, 
who, for his abilities, was raiſed to be 
ſecretary to the emperor Charlemagne. 
Being well-made and handſome, the 


princeſs Emma, the emperor's daugh- 
ter, fell in love with him, and their 


correſpondence went to ſuch a length, 
that, the father perceiving it, command- 
ed Eginard to be put to death. But 
having obſerved his daughter carrying 
him out of the palace on her back to 


ſave him, pardoned them both, and . 


conſented to their marriage. Charle- 


magne gave them lands for their ſub- 


ſiſtence, and in 816 they founded a mo- 
naſtery at Selingſtad, where there is 
both an abbey and church. Emma 
died in 820, and was buried there. E- 
ginard, after her death, renounced the 

world 


a man working in his 


The father, overcome 


which the mother ſeeing, laid 


i 
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world, and became the firſt abbot of his 
own convent. — The counts of Erpach 
are deſcended from theſe two lovers, 


In 1731 there was dug up in the gar- 
dens of C. Child, Eſq; of Waverlay in 


Surrey, a leaden pot, in which was the 


heart of a man preſerved in ſpirits, not 
in the Teaſt decayed, ſuppoſed from an 
inſcription on a tomb in the cathedral 
church of Wincheſter, to be the heart 
of William Giffard, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, as an abbey was founded in that 
place about 600 years ago by the ſaid 
Giffard, then biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
_ abbot of Waverlay; as appears from 
Monaiticon Anglicanum, vol. I. p. 703. 


Me have often been entertained with 
ſtrange relations of dogs, monkeys, &c. 
give me leave to record one no leſs 
ſtrange, yet certainly true, related to 
Mr. de Blainville, ſecretary to the em- 
baſſy of the States General at the court 
of Spain, concerning the ingenuity of 
rats, by baron Newland, a nobleman of 
SGuelderland, and a captain of a man 
of war in the States General's ſervice. 
This officer being fent to Spain in time 
of war, to convoy ſome merchant-men, 


the ſurgeon of his ſhip, finding it was 


to no purpoſe he every morning count- 
ed the eggs which he kept for his pa- 
tients, and carefully locked up in the 
hold, and that many of them were daily 
miſſing, he at laſt ſuſpected his ſervants 
of having a falſe key, and ſtealing 


them: accordingly he ftruck one of 


them, who had given him a ſaucy an- 
ſwer on this occaſion. He not being 
ufed to ſuch corrections, reſolved to find 
out the thief, and actually brought it 
about. Having told the diſcovery to his 
maſter, he would not believe him, and 
was going to ſtrike him again. The 
poor fellow, almoſt diſtracted, applied 
to the captain, namely, the baron him- 
ſelf, who proved as incredulous as the 
ſurgeon. However, his obſtinacy, in 


affirming what he had ſeen at laſt, pre- 


vailed upon the baron. He accordingly 
ordered the cloſet, where the eggs were 
depoſited, to be bored through in eve. 
ral places with a large gimblet, and he, 
with (ſeveral others, went down about 
midnight, and poſted themſelves each 
at his peep hole. A few minutes after 
they ſaw three large rats coming to a 


barrel wherein the eggs lay, and which 


was half empty, and had the ſatisfac- 


tion of ſeeing their whole contrivance” 


in conveying them away. One of the 


. rats went down into the barrel, a ſecond 


got up and poſted himſelf upon the 
edge, and the third ſtayed without at 
the foot of it. It was impoſſible for 
the ſpectators, tho* there was a lamp 
burning in the cloſet, to ſee what the 
rat in the barrel was doing, but he 


that ſtood upon the edge ſeemed to 


ſtoop into it, and draw up ſomething to 
him, raiſing himſelf up gradually ; the 
other, that was without, got upon the 
hoops, and raifing his head as high as 
he could, received into his mouth ſome- 
thing from that of the other upon the 
edge ; upon which the laſt plunged once 
more, and drew again ſomething, which 
he alſo gave over to the rat on the 
hoops, and this proved to be the tail of 
the rat in the barrel, whom they were 


drawing up out of the barrel. His 


whole body appeared at laſt, with his 
head downward, and holding an egg 
in his four paws. Then his companions 
having him in equilibre, and upon his 
back upon the edge of the barrel, ſtill 
holding faſt the egg, the one took him 
by the tail, and the other by one of his 
ears, and thus gently from hoop to hoop 
brought him down to the ground, 
This done, and he being ſtill upon his 
back, and having his prey between his 
paws, they dragged him along by his 
tail towards a private place, where the 
ſpectators loſt fight of them; but they 
ſoon after came back, and in leſs than 
a quarter of an hour played over the 
ſame felonious trick, at leaſt three times, 
and thus carried off as many eggs. 
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ve COMIC CHRONICLE of the TIMES, 


M. 


5 & chuſe to ſpeak to the inha- 
6 bitants of this nation. 

N The Peace of the Lord, 
which paſſeth all Underſtanding, 1s 
among ye; 
to war with one another about it? I 
know that the Addreſſes are words, mere 
words, and Ceremony, not Sentiment, 
their Propagators ; and it was Parade, 


not Principle, which e forth the 


Proceſſion. 
Ve are haſty, ye are headſtrong — 


ye will find fault, nay, wou'd quarrel— 
but be not haſty about that. 


Soon enough will your neighbours 
give you cauſe of complaint; loſe not 
your time in finding fault with one ano- 
ther, 


Already have the Indians been ſtirred 


up to arms, ere the ink is yet dry with 


which the Negotiations were witneſſed. 
Colonel Clapham, at Pittſburg, is 
fallen a ſacrifice to their fury ; for the 
multitude of your tranſgreſſions will ye 
be defpailed, and Commerce may be car- 


ned among the Traders of the Enemy. 


Ye are devoted to be the perpetual 
dupes of Politics; into the net of Self- 
luficiency do ye always tumble. 

Oppoſition holdeth you in trammels, 


and Faction cuts aſunder the Sinews of: 


jour Conſtitution. 

Ye are more capable of acting than 
Treating, Like fire, air and water, 
Vor. II. FRE 


12 O W theſe were the words 
* z of Wiſdom; thus did ſhe 


why then wou'd ye go 


mould be your Countryman. 


the noble elements by which we exiſt; 
are Engliſhmen the Wonder- workers 


when properly commanded. 


What 1s there ye cannot perform? 


— What have ye not a genius to go 
through ? . 


our Twin- brother? and doth not Mags 
nanimity call Engliſhmen her Firſt- born? 
Is not probity the Engliſhman's cha- 
racteriſtic; and plain- f peaking the pris 
vilege of his Birth- right? 

Bleſſed are you with underſtandings, 
with vigour and induſtry; Commerce 
enriches ye, Plenty is your Huſband- 
man, and Liberty the reward of your 
Labours. 


Every thing ye can aſk for ye have 


yet you ſeem to want more than is poſſi- 
ble to obtain, 

Depend upon yourſelves, hire not 
Scribblers nor Bruiſers for your Safe- 
guards. 

Sure none of my Countrymen, ſa'th 
Britannia, could do this? If ſo, Cors 
ruption marſhals his forces, and Arbi- 
trary Power ſtands at Freedom's gates 
to demand entrance. 


Yet verily, verily, I ſay unto you, 


ye Engliſhmen, diſcontented have 5e 
been trom the beginning; and as it 
was in the beginning, is now, and, 1 
am afraid, will be for evermore. 

Have ye not Jong, very long, wiſhed 
for an Engliſh King; a Monarch who 
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now gratified with that Bieſing — but 
are you yet contented ? 
The glory of Majeſty muſt not be 
obſcured by the murmurs of the Subject. 
He is a good, a gracious, a great 
King ; may the Lord long preſerve the 


compaſſion to the welfare of his ſub- 
jects, who revere him. Amen, 


[To be continued.] 
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Continuation of te Hiſtory of the Wo- 
man of the Town ; and Memoirs o/ 
the Life of a Reforming Conſtable. 

HE perſon Mr. Ealſy introduced 
me to, expreſied himſelf uncom- 
monly pleaſed with my company; 
thought no expence too much for me, 
made me refuſe all other male viſitors, 


and became ſo intolerably fond of me, 


T was almoſt diſtracted. 


[ hated him, he was ſo fulſome — I _ 


deſpiſed him for. the indelicacy of his 
manners, or, às he called it, of his 
taſte ; and his jealouſy was almoſt in- 
ſupportable. 
I lived in luxury, but did not enjoy 
one hour's ſatisfaction. 
were unfixed ; I had ftrong deſires ; 
they were not ſatisfied, I had no object 
I could indulge them with; as to my 
Keeper! — but indeed all Keepers are 
to us the ſame 3 we never can reliſh the 
man who gives us money ; we love the 
_ treaſon, but hate the traitor. 
Such are the ſentiments of every one 
of our profeſſion, who is a real Woman 


of the Town; we have more pleaſure 


in one hour in the company of the man 
whom we treat, than in ſeven years in 
company with him who maintains us. 
We are forced to be fond of them who 
pay us for it, therefore their careſſes to 
us are ſo many torments, and every one 
of their kiſſes teizing. 
Never was man more liberal to his 
miſtreſs, than this my elderly Jover was 
to me; yet never did woman do Jeſs to 
deſerve his bounty than I did—but my 
indifference I fancy kept his affection 
alive; for men are odd crgatures in 
their appetiies. 
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with him, or to meet him, I had not 
Life of our Sovereign George III. in 


and then an old ſervant he had uſed tg 


A like miters gold, lock'd up from every 
body but one man to feaſt himſelf with, 


My affeQions 


His jealouſy diſtrafted me; I wy 
obliged to be continually at home, à 
his coming was uncertain ; therefore! 
was no more than a fine dreſſed pr 
ſoner; unleſs I went out any where 


the liberty to ſtir, except to the mercer', 


attend me there and back again. 

I ſighed for freedom, I wanted to 
leſs glaring and more happy. Every vo. 
man, even in a check'd apron, I envy; 
comparing my coop'd up condition with 
hers ; that I was no more than a flare, 


"Tis true, my wiſhes were prevented 
by the profuſeneſs of his preſents ; but 
yet, thoſe preſents cou'd never tempt 
me to make him any affectionate, any 
grateful return; becauſe every ſum I re 
ceived, every jewel he gave me, I uf 
to recollect how dearly 1 earned them, 
But the time at laſt was at hand, 
when I ſhould repent this my behav 
our. For it happen'd, that going to W 
the mercer s to look at ſome Spring pat. 
terns ; as I ſtepp'd out of my charict, 
my foot {lipp'd, and in ſpite of my foct- 
man's ready aſſiſtance, I muſt have fal. 
en, had not a gentleman, that inſlant 
paſſing by, caught me in his arms, and 
carry'd me into the ſhop. 
After I had fat down, bs addreſſed 
me very agreeably on my eſcape, made 
ſome whimſical remarks upon the acci- 
dent, and congratulated himſelf for the 
lucky part he bore in my deliverance, 
with ſo much humour and ſpirit, tha 
his converſation charmed me. 
I dwelt more and more on every 5j. 
lable he ſaid,—Unperceived by him, non 
and then I looked at his figure, —" 
was amiable, — his look ſenſible, anf 
his addreſs delicately tender. I loi 
him, really lov'd ; he was the firſt v0 
ever poſſeſſed my inclinations. 

Many had been made to believe the 
had; they believed it, becauſe the] 
uſed. to aſk me to tell them ſo. 

Do you love me, my dear Girl? 
What” a queſtion is that? Thus fon 
gueſts, when they ente a an 


* \ 


ak the maſter, if he has any good 
wine in the houſe? What anſwer can 
ſuch perſons expect, either from lady 
or vintner, but, To be ſure, Sir, you 
wed not doubt it, —upon my honour, Sir. 

I ſtay'd at the mercer's as long as I 
conveniently cou'd ; and in the courſe 
of converſation, I found my favou- 


rite was but that day arrived inLondon; 


that he only came to town from curio- 
ſity ; and that he put up in Holborn, 
at the York ſtage inn. 

All that night, with my Keeper by 


me, I lay awake, thinking on this young 


fellow—it was impoſlible for me to ſleep ; 
for, as it is ſaid in the play, He had 
murdered fleep. I appeal to any lady, 
who has been in my ſituation, who has 
loved one man, and has had another 
whom ſhe deteſted, lollopping along 
fide of her, what a comfortable time a 
woman muſt have before breakfaſt time ? 

A penny- poſt letter told the ſtranger 
to expect me at his inn in the after- 
noon ; and in leſs than ten days from 
that viſit we landed together at Calais, 


il having converted all my rings, fur- 
niture, &c. into caſh, which in three 
years was all expended but then it. 


was gloriouſly laid out. 

So much pleaſure for ſo much money 
= | pleaſed myſelf, and it is all that 
the greateſt can pretend to. I had long 
been a ſlave for others pleaſure, tor once 


] reſolved to be free for my own —it is 
true, the reſolution I paid dear for, — 


] ruined myſelf by it. — What then ? 
throughout my whole life, I never once 
thought it worth my while, to reflect 


on the conſequence of what I intended 


todo; it was ſufficient for me, that I 
liked the ſcheme, and that determined 
me to purſue it. | 

They who only know the human 
heart by hearſay, pretend to argue, 
that no Woman of the Town can be 
fond of any particular perſon, ſo un- 
latisfy'd are we in our deſires. But it 
is a rank falſehood, We are indeed 
tolerable judges of mankind ; and it is 
that which makes us ſo indifferent to 
the fondneſs and dalliance of the gene- 
ralty of men, 
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it always ſaves the heart from aching. 


great deal, we were rich in one ano- 


on my recovery found the woman, 


back garret, in one of the ſtreets near 


of a ſtript gameſter ; I was mad at my 


We treat money'd men complaiſantly, 
in the ſame manner that other trades« 
people do their ready-money cuſtomers, . 
Every man is alike to us who pays us; 
figure, underſtanding, accompliſhments, 
all are abſorbed in that one article : 
but with him who hits our fancy, we 
neither conſider his figure, accompliſh- 
ments or underſtanding ; if he does but. 
win our inclinations, let him be ugly, 
poor, and a fool, it's all the ſame ; let 
him even behave as he pleaſes ; when 
once we are fixed, it pleaſes us; fo 
wretched is the depravity of the taſte, 
which muſt attend upon Proſtitution. - 

Returning with my favourite man 
from our tour, the laſt guinea which 
we had in the world, changed the day 
we landed in England, and yet both of 
us as full of ſpirits, as if we were then 
going to take poſſeſſion of 10,000 1. a 
year - while Satisfaction ſtays at home, 


Thus it was with us, we poſſeſſed a 
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ther's arms; as to any thing elſe, it was 
not worth ſighing for. . 
But as we were at dinner the next 
day, my lover fell down ſpeechleſs, 
choaked, paſt recovery. Then I be- ; 
came inconſoleable. After his death, 
misfortunes hundred-fold ftared me in 
the face; I fell violently ill the next 
day, kept my room above a month, and 
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who was hired for my nurſe, had rob- 
bed me of every thing I had. 

With much difficulty I arrived in 
London, I had not then any other de- 
pendance but my perſon for my main- 
tenance, and in the miſerable circum- 
ſtances I was then, could not ſet that 
off in any ſaleable light. 5 

In a moſt forlorn condition I took a2 
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the Seven Dials. 

Vice is not only callous to remorſe, 
but alſo to ſhame ; for notwithſtanding 
the miſery to which I was reduced, I 
never really repented, not with true 
contrition. My fighs were like thoſe 
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my cap and kept it. 


misfortunes, but never intended to 
leave off former practices. 


Igrieved for my change of circumſtan- 


ces, but it was a grief, which proceed- 
ed from pride ; it was not an affliction 
from the horrors of a miſ- ſpent life; but 


a chagrine occaſioned by my knowing 


I was deprived of the means, of making 
the ſame figure in town as formerly. 


I now commenced common ftreet- 


walker ; but, as if 1t was ordained that 


miſery ſhould ſtill be made more wretch- 
ed, the firſt evening I took my ſtand in 


Fleet-ſtreet, to look out for a fare, I 
was drove from ſtreet to ſtreet, by wo- 


men of my own. profeſſion, who {wore 
I ſhould not come in their beats, until 
I had paid my footing. | 


Not having a ſingle farthing, I knew 
not what to do. One of thein ſnatch- 
ed the only handkerchief I had in the 
world off my neck, another pulled off 
I had been the 
whole day making theſe two pieces of 


finery up, out of the fragments of the 
laſt gauze apron I had. And after waſh- 


ing them, and ſmoothing them myſelf, 


in hopes by ſuch baits to tempt ſome- 
W © body to enable me to purchaſe a meal's 


meat for the next day, having not broke 
my faſt that day I turned out. 
then muſt be my deſpair, to find my- 
ſelf even deprived of the hope of being 
in a condition to earn ſix- pence, to pre- 
ſerve myſelf from famiſhing. 

At that Inſtant, a woman's voice 
called out from ſome diſtance, Be/s, Be/s, 
the Informers are coming. My perſecu- 


tors fied from me immediately, and left 


me bare-headed, and bare neck'd ; my 


hair was very long, and a very good 


colour, and the complexion both of my 
face and neck clear, and without any 
artifice to ſet it off; I could not, if I 
choſe it, have paid even for a penny- 
worth of Spaniſh red. In that figure I 


ſtood diſconſolate, like Jane Shore (as 


1 ſuppole the appeared) when ſhe ſet out 
to do penance. | 


Before I had time to conſider what I 


ſhould do, I was ſeiz'd by two men, 


who laid hold of me by the arms and 
ſhoulders, ſaying, So, Madam, what 


Je had g mind to be taken, it Jeems ; 
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What 


Sort of a face ſhe has got. 


— — 


what you flaid here to fee what awe avers 
about, did you ? —— hab — auh you 
wwou'dn't fculk off when the reſt did, 
hah though you knew we avere comin 


 — I Juppoſje you had a mind to turn . 


but we'll take care — | 

_ I replied, indecd, Gentlemen, —— 
But they wou'd not ſuffer me to go 
on. The other interrupting me very 
ſurlily, made anſwer — Do you prate, 
you brazen face R=——=h ; — don't you 
know who we are, blaſt jou; that we 
belong to the Society for the Reformation 


of Manners, Mrs. Bunter, and <will, for 


the Glory of God, and the Honour of Re- 
ligion, carry you to Brideavell for whors 
ng, Huff. | | 

I fell down on my knees, begged 
them, for God's ſake, to have ſome 
charity for me. I confeſſed to them, 
that I came from home, indeed, with 
an intent to be a whore, to offer myſelf 
to any body, who would give me any 
thing; and that I had not eat all that 
day; that this was my firſt night of 


going out; that I was quite a ſtranger ; 


and that ſome other women had pull d 


my handkerchief and cap off, and run 


away with them for my footing, as they 
call'd it. . 

One of the men immediately ſays to 
the other, I fancy this is a greenhorn, 
let's take her to the lamp, and look what 


they hawled me to a light ; and one of 


them ſtood ftaring in my face, while I 


with diſhevelled hair, naked neck, and 


the tears dropping down my cheeks, 
ſtood in dreadful expectation of my 


ſentence. | 
One of my ſiſters in fin, as I ſuppoſe, 


came by, and told the other Reformer, 


ſhe wanted to ſpeak with him. As ſoon 
as he went with the woman, the other, 
who had been looking at me all that 
time, told me, I ſhould not go to Bride- 


well, but he would ſee me ſafe to my 


lodgings, and give me ſomething to eat 
and drink, ER | 
I believe, in King Lear that the fol- 
lowing words are, the act of our nece!/+y 
is ftrange, that can make vile things pre- 
coe: 
J never 


On which 


dts. „ wa ©, | ty 
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I never went to any of my own ele- 
cant furniſhed apartments, with a tythe 


of that tranſport, with which I now 
went back to my miſerable garret; it 
was to me an Elyſium, to be ſaved from 


Bridewell, and to be told, I ſhould have 


ſomething to eat and drink. 


I pity thoſe of large poſſeſſions, who 


never have been happy enough to be in 
diſtreſs ; they can't enjoy it is impoſ- 
ſble—T dare inſiſt on it, they can't en- 
joy half that ſatisfaction, nor half that 
true reliſh for any of- life's convenien- 
cies, which thoſe have, who, after feel- 
ing miſery, have been reinſtated 1 in af⸗ 
fluence. 

[ ſupp'd with my new acquaintance ; 
I grew in ſpirits. 


bourhood were all at reſt, he us'd to 
viſit me. | 
I enquired why he was ſo cautious of 
coming to ſee me in the day-time ; and 
what particular profits there could be 
in his office as Conſtable, that made it 
worth his while to be up ſo late almoſt 
every night. 


Upon which, chucking n me ak the 
chin, he gave me the following hiſtory 


of himſelf. | 
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Next day he took me 
a better lodging, and after the neigh- 


If I was only a common Conſtable, 
my dear, it would be a poor ſervice, 


and no one would care to follow it; but 


I am one of the Reforming Conſtables, 
I belong to thoſe that ſerve the Church; 


J am one of Religion's officers, and 


Religion never lets any of her true ſer- 
vants want. 


I aik'd him, how he could reconcile 


keeping me, and having a wife, to Re- 
ligion ? 


Pho, my dear, he replied, what I 


mean by the word Religion is, in my 
ſignification, Church-avork — for mum, 
but that's between ourſelves though, 

we are a parcel of damn'd ſly fellows, 
and love to do a thing or two, as well 


as another body, but don't care the 


world ſhould know it. 
In the firſt place now, every woman 
that picks up between Charing-croſs 


and the Change, up Holborn, down 


Fleet Lane, all the way to Tower hill, 

comes down to us for every night's Li- 
berty; and we never let them run above 
three nights in arrears ; if they do, why 


we take them up for Proſtitutes, for the 
| honour of our holy Religion, 


. ( 75 be continutd. ) 
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The THIRTEEN CANTONS: Or 3 BE Er. 


A MiIL TONIC. 


Addreſſed to Mr. Wor v. 


11 W is the subject, and the lowly Muſe 


Sings, her voice ſuiting. 


To deem it vulgar. 


Let not Critics dare 
That word-catching tribe 


Aſſail like Pirates, and by plunder thrive, 


If Naturaliſts ſay true; the Cuckoo Thief, 
From other birds devours their Shell-clos'd-race, 
And in their moſs-lin'd-nets his ſpeckly ſtore 


Wily ſecretes. 
'The broods of Genius. 


So pedant Schoolmen ſpoil 
I depiſe their Forn's, 


Thon Nature art my Goddeſs, to thy Law 
% My Services are bound,” Inſpired by thee, 


I fing of Beef. 


Ye hungry Bards, be mute. 


Soon as flow pacing night with ſable vell 
Enwraps the Sun-cheer'd day, from inky deſks, 
Or bright rubh'd counters freed, th' indentur'd Youtg 
Start keen with nimble Rep z the ſav'ry gale | 
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Of Beef, dreſs'd Alamode, in ſtewy ſteams, 
Spreads its ſtrong odour long the greaſy air. 


The needy Wit, the luckleſs Harlot pin'd, 


With eyes aſkance, paſs by the tempting door, 
EE in 1dea ev'ry ounce. | 


Beauty and Wit, unrealis'd by Wealth, 
Are but bright bubbles, glitt'ring to the ſenſe. | 
Gay inſubſtantials — like the ſtreaky tints, 
That beam reſplendent in the rainbow's curve. 


{ 
| } The Clown, the Sot, th' Aﬀected, and the Dunce, 
4 . Tiſſued in Taylor's pride, to Dainties point | 
1 And rove, with Glutton's eye, the larder round, 
i | While Lovelineſs, in Penury's ſad plight, 
14 8 And ſterling humour, in as baſe a garb; 
is | | With tamine panting, fainting paſs along, 
As pale Ghoſts vamſh at the face of day. 
In recking kitchen, hot with charcoal ſtoves, * 
| Wee Gin utenfile in diſorder ly, , 9 
j | (Like armour fragments after battle pil'd) 
i! i Behold a hungry Groups, expe#ant fit. 
| 
0 


Work duſty artizans, and pregnart wives, | 
Allur'd by fragrant ſmells, The Rabble Bout, 

| Call, ring, and riot. Acid Hunger gnaue, 

1 Impatience urges them ; loud —— loud he J {we wr; 
= Thus when the tempeſt round the 8 85 £5 owls, 
=. Dogs howl, Ducks quack, Geeie cackle, Alſes pray, 
I And clamour to the clouds, obſtrep'rous yells, 
= From garret, faſting Genius quick deſcends, 

= Hoping by darkneſs to elude the ken 

ww Of ambuſh'd Baily. Slow he opes the door, 

= Leaſt unoil'd hinges cracking, ſhould betray ; 

'This way and that, up, down the lane, he caſts 


0 5 His fearful eye. As fearful he employs 
# To | His ear attentive, to the tiptoe ſtep 
nn | | Of dreaded Catchpole. If the coaſt is clear, 


" O'er the worn threſhold he light-hearted leaps 3 
wy And walks, trots, paces, runs, to reach the feaſt. 
15 Up ſtairs he ſprings, and full of ſpirits feeds, 

12 the ſoil'd Manſion, Thirteen Cantons call'd. 


Adown the ſteep hill, daſhing through the dews, 
O'er the lawn bounding, lab'ring up the ſteep, 
Thus the ſtaunch hound ſnuffs through the tainted air, 
Hits off the fcent, and burſts upon his game. 
[To be concluded in our next.] 
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From the St. JAMESs MAGAZINE, 

HE late Lord Melcomb- Regis, when Mr. Doddington, having permit- 

ted a certain writer of verſes to dedicate a volume of poems te him; 

and put the author to ſome expence in directing him to cancel the dedication, 

when the whole Impreſſion was printed off, and to draw up another wth certain 
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compliments) the heads of which his lordſhip was pleaſed to furniſh ; he took 
no farther notice af him, except that he ſhewed him his houſe, at Hammerſmith, 
with great oſtentation. The diſappointed bard, to whoſe circumſtances, and 
very good character, his lordſhip was no ſtranger, ſent him the following copy 
of verſes, which, being delivered to him by the hands of lady H, pro- 
duced a handſome preſent. | Ts 955 


To the Right Honourable GEORGE Bus DODDING TON. | 

Tixorur TAGWELL, haberdaſher of Dedications, and dealer in verſe and 

proſe, takes the liberty to bring in his bill — And his reaſons for ſo doing 
He thus humbly ſhews. | , | 

Right honourable, and ſo forth, = 

. % ms . Wh. conſeſs q, 

By all men, that You have wit, learning and taſte, 

Beneficence ſurely, in certain degree, | 
On ſuch worth ſhould attend, and wait even on me 
But ſome cloud of forgetfulneſs, as it ſhould ſeem, _ 

Having ſhaded poor Tim from the warmth of its beam; 

He now craves your leave tho it may make you ſtare ——. 
To ſend you in writing, your late bill of fare. 8 
For poets, in this, bear a ſemblance to cooks, 

Tis for ſuch as will pay, that they diſh up their books; 

J could bring ſtill more reaſons, but, Sir, — ne quid nimis — 

Here the articles follow, fairly ſtated Imprimis;— 
For the colt I am at to draw out ſuch a bill, : 
You are debtor in equity juſt what you will. 

But, Sir, now alas! for a rhime I muſt ſtrain-hard, 

Serve me not as a cardinal once ſerv'd poor Maynard, 8 
And in truth it would bring deep diſgrace on the nation, Es 
Should a Doddington fall into French imitation, _ | 

Then Item, For trudging in all ſorts of weather, 

Two hundred and fifty times, all put together; 

To my friend, Dr. Thompſon, up two pair of ſtairs, 

Who with hopes of your bounty oft lull'd all my cares. 
Item, | | | 1 9 

For dedications two, both which were receiv'd, 

And read too, in ſecret, or much I'm deceiv'd ; 

Item, „ VVV 
For bringing together, Young, Thomſon, Voltaire, 

As friends of your choice, and as plants of your care, 

Item, | ; | 

For ſpeeches in parliament, prais'd upon truſt, 

Tho! hear them I cou'd not, yet praiſe them I muſt, 

Since talk'd of with wonder and echo'd around, 

They came to my ears at the hundredth rebound. 

Item, 85 | 2 

For two books, all flaunting in golden and ſcarlet, 
"Tis confeſs'd a beau's finery may oft hide a varlet. 
Item, | © 5 

For charge of invention, to praiſe as I ought, 

The pictures you've fram'd, and the marbles you've bought. 
And praiſes to match things lo precious and rare, 
Coſt more than we Poets for nothing can ſpare. 


Then 
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Then laſt for the fame you already have gain'd, 

Which muſt by the means it firſt roſe be maintain'd, 
It was that drew me in — I ſhould ſorely be griey'd, | 

To be the firſt creditor ever deceiv'd. 

There are many more /tems, beſides, I could ſcore, 

But it would be too tedious to teize you with more, 

So I'll cloſe with obſerving, that paper and print, 

And ſtamping the whole in poetical mint, 

Have been very expenſive and yet not a crols, 

T've receiv'd to the credit of profit and loſs. 
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From the St. James's MAGAZINE. 


The Box. 4 Tale. 
La Fontain. 


Citizen of ſome renown, | 
(Let us ſuppoſe of London town) 
Thought i it high time to fix for life, 
That is to ſay, to take a wife. 

He did: and if we credit fame, 

She was not quite exempt from blame, 
Somewhat too ſoon a daughter came, 
She brought him next, to his great joy, 
In proper time, a chopping boy. 
The youth grown up, the father thought 
Home the beſt place to have him taught; 
So put him under the tuition 
Of one of parts and erudition. 

No bug-bear pedant of a college, 


But one well vers'd in polite knowledge. 


Who'd been in Ttaly and France, 


Could make a bow, and ſing and dance; 


Maſter of arts in every ſenſe, 

His tutorage was mere pretence; 

And if I may the truth reveal, 

I'd ſay that hereby hangs a tale. 

*Twas Cupid introduc'd him there, 

For when he undertook to teach 

The ſon, the daughter was his care, 

In hopes the doctrine he ſhould preach 
Would captivate the fair. 


And ſo it happen'd, as you'll fee, 
He ABELAR D, and ELo1sa lhe, 
For under ſo ſecure a maſk, 

It was a very eaſy taſk, 

Tutor and lover every day, 

To a& what part he choſe to play. 
His pupil was in Latin (kill'd, 

And the with other leſſons fill'd; 
HoRACE and V1RG1iL he can quote, 
And ſhe knew Qv1D all by tote. 


Imitated from 
By Mr. C Dennis. 


8 „ 
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Each day ftill growing ſcientifick ; 


She found herſelf at length prolifick ; 


Which brought on qualms and all the 


reſt, 


The cauſe is eaſy to be gueſt, 
Soon as the ſecret was found out, 


The father made a horrid rout ; 


The tutor, to avoid the fray, 
Judg'd to ſteal off the ſafeſt way, 
And leave his love to diſentangle, 


T he knotty point on which they wrangle, 


She willingly would have refign'd 


Her hand, for better or for worſe; 


And he was full as much inclin'd 


- To ſhare the bleſſing or—the ks 


But what avail their cooing, billing! 
The lover was not worth a ſhilling. 
Their inequality was ſuch, 

Too little here, and there roo much. 
Who marry now are bought and ſold, 


According to their weight in gold. 
Be wealthy, and the ring's beſpoke ; 
But without riches, love's a joke. 


Ah! what corruption's this all give in! 


O wretched int'reſt, bane of love, 


How long ſhall we thy influence prove? 

And what a wicked age we live in! 
But let's leave off this moral ftrain; 
And to our tale return again. 


The father, as we ſaid before, 
In furious paſſion rav'd and ſwore 3 
The daughter wept, and ſobb'd and 
ſigh'd; 
But this was idle on each ſide, 
Th' affair was how to heal the ſore, 
And how her ſhame to hide, 
What remedy in this ſad plight ?. 
Wedlock 8 1 ſet all things to w_ 
c 


t 


Tt was reſolv d; a huſband's found, 
Who took the laſs with many a pound. 
But, if I may have leave to tell, 

Altho' he lik'd her paſſing well, 

The portion was the real bait, 

That made him riſk the marriage fate. 
The man was form'd of pliant ſtuff, 
Good-natur'd, ealy, rich enough. 

Fool that he was J cannot ſay, 

Since he knew nothing of foul play. 


But had he ge/5'd the thing, or, what 


is worſe, | 
Had he been certain of the caſe, 
With twice five thouſand guineas in a 
purſe, 
Who would not pocket the difgrace ? 
Indeed he thought he took a maid, 
Quite novicein the loving trade. 
But, in four months th' experienc'd 
dame, Sg 
Shew'd ſhe before had learnt the game; 
And prov'd the leſſons that were taught 
Rer. | | 5 
By bringing forth a pretty daughter. 


How's this? the huſband cry'd, tis rather 


Too early to be ſtil'd a father | 


| What in four months | *twill never do. 


To his ſtepfather quick he flies, 


And tells the cauſe of his ſurpriſe ; 


Which long before the good man knew. 


| *Twas honour! ſcandal ! words of courſe; 


And threatenings hard for a divorce, 


| The father ſmil'd, and gently ſpoke z 
| Huſh, ſoftly ſon, be not ſo loud: 
| Or we ſhall be the ſtanding joke 


Of all th' ill-natur'd crowd. 


| Like you when young, I took a wife, 
She play'd me the ſame prank as 


yours: --- 


| Like you I made a noiſe and ſtrife, 


And talk'd of turning out of doors 5 


| For paſſion brooks of no controul, 
| My ſtepfather, (Lord reſt his ſoul,) 
| (He was a wiſe and worthy man) 
| With prudence pointed out a plan 
Io cure me of the galling ill. 

| It was indeed a bitter pill ; 

| But "Twas ſo gilt it glib went down 
| Without a wry face or a frown. 

| And here it is; the ſum is conn'd 3 


A thouſand guineas in a bond, 


| Which he recejv'd on the ſame ſcore, 


From his wife's father long before, 
vor. II. | 
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Tranſmitted down, like pedigree, 

From family to family, 

I ſafe preſerv'd th” precious gift, 

'To help one out at a dead hit. 

Take it; ſhould eder your daughter 
marry, „ 8 

And if her virtue ſhoutd mifearry, 

Vou have the remedy at hand. 


He took the bond. — Yours to command. 


How many huſbands I could name, | 
Who for much leſs would do the ſame | 


XEXX'EXXXEEXENE; 


From the St. James's MacaziNE, 


_EPIGR A M. By the Same. 


On the College of Phyſicians refufmg 
to admit Docter Iſaac Schomberg a 
fellow. | | 

: RANNY W—y, goſſip n, 

Both fellows of the college, 


Of equal merit and renown _ 


For practice as for knowledge, 
About young SCHOMBERG make a po- 
iker, | tone 
And don't you know the reaſon Why? 
Not I, reply'd a ſtander- by. 
I'll tell you, ſaid the other; 
Should they into their corps admit 


A man of parts, of ſenſe and wit, 


How could they call him brother? | 
{HRC AAA 
From the Lonpon Macazixg. 

The Hiſtory of Lady J. Mandeville. 
FT HIS piece, lately publiſhed in 


| two vols. 12mo. conſiſts of a ſe- 
ries of letters from Henry Mandeville, 


Eſq; to George Mardaunt, Eſq; his 


friend, and from lady Anne Wilmot, 
to her admirer col. Belville, with a few. 
intermediate ones from lord Belmont, 


&c. Kc. relating to the following inci- 


dents. | hg 
Mr. Henry Mandeville, mdebted to 

the beſt of fathers for every accompliſh- 
ment education could beſtow, and to 
nature for an excellent heart and a fine 


perſon, is a gueſt at the ſeat of lord Bel- 
| Y y mont, 


* 


—— — 
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mont, a worthy nobleman and his near 
relation, where he conceives a violent 
paſſion for lady Julia, that nobleman's 
daughter, and only child, which, for 
ſome time, he miſcalls friendſhip. The 
characters of that young lady and the 
relt of the family are thus drawn: 

« Lady Julia, who wants only three 
months of nineteen, is exactly what a 
poet or painter would wiſh to copy, who 
intended to perſonify the idea of temale 
ſoftneſs ; her whole form is delicate and 
feminine to the utmoſt degree: her 
complexion is fair, enlivened by the 
bloom of youth, and often diverſified 
by bluſhes more beautiful than thoſe of 
the morning: her features are regular, 


Her hair light brown; her eyes blue, 
full of ſoftneſs, and ſtrongly expreſſive 
of the exquiſite ſenſibility of her ſoul. 
Her countenance, the beautedus abode 
of thevloves and the ſmiles, has a mix- 
ture of ſweetneſs and ſpirit which gives 
life and expreſſion to her charms. 
A s her mind has been adorned, not 
warped, by education, it is juſt what 
her appearance promiſes ; artleſs, gen- 
tle, timid, ſoft, ſincere, compaſſionate 
awake to all the finer impreſſions of ten- 
derneſs, and melting with pity for every 
human woe. 5 8 
Lord Belmont, who lives 8 months 
of the year at this charming ſeat, 
with all the magnificence and hoſpita- 
lity of our ancient Engliſh nobility, 1s 
about ſixty years old ; his perſon 1s 
tall, well made, graceful ; his air com- 
mantling, and full of dignity : he has 
ſtrong ſenſe, with a competent ſhare of 


learning, and a juſt and delicate taſte | 


'for the fine arts ; eſpecially muſic, which 
he ſtudied in Italy under the beſt maſ- 
ters that region of harmony afforded. 
His politeneſs 1s equally the reſult of a 
natural deſire of obliging, and an early 
and extenſive acquaintance with the 
great world. 7 . 

A liberality which ſcarce his ample 
poſſeſſions can bound, a paternal eare 
of all placed by Providence under his 
protection, a giowing zeal for the liber- 
ty, profperity, and honour of his coun- 


in favour of birth, and a ſlowneſs to ex. 


who cannot trace his anceſtors as far 


back, atleaſt, as the conqueſt, 
her mouth and teeth particularly lovely ; 


younger than her lord, with all the 


of a court to the ſimplicity of a cot-. 
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try, the nobleſt ſpirit of independence 
with the moſt animated attachment an 
firmeſt loyalty to his accompliſhed oye. 
reign, are traits too ſtrongly marked to 
eſcape the moſt careleſs obſerver ; but 
thoſe only who are admitted to his near. 
eſt intimacy are judges of his domeſtic 
virtues, or ſee in full light the tender, 
the polite, attentive huſband, the fond 
indulgent parent, the warm unwearied 
friend. „ | 
It there is a ſhade in this picture, it 
is a prejudice, perhaps rather too ſtrong, 


pect very exalted virtues in any man 


Lady Belmont, who is about fix years 


{trength of reaſon and ſteadineſs of mind 
generally confined to the beſt of our ſex, 
has all the winning ſoftneſs becoming 
the molt amiable of her own; gentle, 
affable, ſocial, polite, ſhe joins the graces 


tage; and by an inexpreſſible eaſe and 
ſweetneſs in her addreſs, makes all who 
approach her happy : impartial in her 
politeneſs, at her genial board no invi- 
dious diſtinctions take place, no cold 
regards damp the heart of an inferior: 


by a peculiar delicacy of good breed- 


ing, and engaging attention to every 
individual, ſhe baniſhes reſerve, and dif- 
fuſes a ſpirit of convivial joy around 
her : encouraged by her notice the timid 
loſe their diffidence in her preſence, and 
often ſurprized exert talents of pleaſing 
they were before themſelves unconſcious 
of poſſeſſing. „ 

The beſt and moſt beloved of wives, 
of mothers, of miſtreſſes, her domeſtic 
character is moſt lovely; indeed all her 
virtues are rendered doubly charming, 
by a certain grace, a delicate finiſhing, 
which it is much eaſier to feel than to 
V a 

The œconomy of her houſe, which 
ſhe does not diſdain herſelf to direct, 5 
magnificent without profuſion, and re- 
gular without conſtraint : the effects o 
her cares appear, the cauſe is unobſer\- 
ed; all wears the ſmiling eaſy air af 

| 7 chance, 
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chance, though conducted with the moſt 
admirable order. 

Her form is perfectly elegant; and 
her countenanc”. without having ever 
deen beautiful, has a benignity in it 

more engaging than beauty itſelf. | 

Lady Anne Wilmot, my father, and 


| myſelf, make up the preſent party at 


Belmont. Lady Anne, who, without 
regularity of features, has that anima- 
tion which 1s the ſoul of beauty, is the 
widow of a very rich country gentleman ; 
if it be juſt to proſtitute the name of 
gentleman to beings of his order, only 
becauſe they have eſtates of which they 


are unworthy, and are deſcended from 


anceſtors whom they diſhonour ; who, 
when riding poſt through Europe, hap- 
pened to ſee her with her father at Tu- 


rn; and as ſhe was the handſomeſt 


Engliſh woman there, and the whim of 
being married juſt then ſeized him, aſk'd 
her of lord ——, who could not re- 
fak his daughter to a jointure of 30001. 
a year. She returned ſoon to England 
with her huſband, where during four 


years ſhe enjoyed the happineſs of liſten- 


ing to the intereſting hiſtories of the 
chace, and entertaining the 
hunt at dinner : her ſlumbers broke by 
the noiſe of hounds in a morning, and 
the riotous mirth of leſs rational ani- 
mals at night. Fortune, however, at 
length took pity on her ſufferings, and 
the good *ſquire overheating himſelf at 
a fox chace, of which a fever was the 
conſequence, left her young and rich, 
at full liberty to return to the chearful 
haunts of men, with no very high ideas 
of matrimonial felicity, and an abhor- 


rence of a country life, which nothing 


but her friendſhip for lady Belmont 
could have one moment ſuſpended. 

A great flow of animal ſpirits, and a 
French education, have made her a co- 
quet, though intended by nature for a 
much ſuperior character. She is elegant 
in her dreſs, equipage, and manner of 
living, and rather profuſe in her ex- 
pences, I had firſt the honour of know- 
ing her laſt winter at Paris, from whence 


lhe has been returned about fix weeks, 


three of which the has paſſed at Belmont,” 


ſhire 


frequent opportunities of 


jection, 
my father, has an ample fortune in her 


The circumſtances of Mr, Mande- 


ville, may be gathered trom the follow- 


ing quotation, 
That I have the tendereſt attach- 
ment to lady Julia is certain, but it is 


an attachment which has not the leaſt 

reſemblance to love. 
moſt ungrateful of mankind to make ſo 
ill a return to the friendſhip lord Bel- 


I ſhould be the 


mont honours me with, and the moſt 
ſelfiſh to entertain a wiſh ſo much to lady 


Julia's diſadvantage. My birth, it muſt 
be confeſſed, is not unworthy even her, 


ſince the ſame blood fills our veins, my 


father being deſcended from the eldeſt 
brother of the firſt earl of Belmont, 


great grandfather of the preſent : but it 
would ill become a man, whoſe whole 
expectations are limited to the inherit- 
ance of 700 l. a year (long, very long, 
may it be before the greateſt of all miſ- 
fortunes makes even that little mine) to 


aſpire to the heireſs of twice as many 


thouſands. 15 


 Awed by the inferiority of his fortune, 
helon g ſtruggles to concealhis ardent paſ- 
ſion; but lord Belmont and his lady leav- 
ing the young ladies in his charge, upon 
a ſudden call to London, gave him ſuch 
converſing 
with, and diſcovering ſtill new charms 
in the object of his wiſhes, that he forms 
a reſolution of leaving Belmont and all 


its delights, rather than be ungrateful 


to his lordſhip, or cruelly involve the 
young lady in his miſery. To this re- 
jolve, he is ſtill more and more prompt- 


ed by the goodneſs of lord Belmont, 
who, by a letter, propoſes to him the 


being a candidate for a borough, the 


then member being in a ſtate of health 
that rendered his life uncertain, © You. 


will, perhaps, ſays he, object to what I 
have propoſed, that during your father's 
life you are not qualified tor a ſeat in 
parliament. 
Lady Mary, the only ſiſter of 


own power to difpole of: fome part of 
it was originally her own, but much the 
larger part was left her by her lover, Sir 
Charles Barton, who was killed in queen 
Anne's wars, the very morning before 
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he was to have ſet out for England to 
complete his marriage, Being the laſt 
of his family, he had made a will, in 
which he left his eſtate to lady Mary, 
with a requeſt, that if ſhe did not mar- 
ry, ſhe would leave it to one of the 
name of Mandeville. As ſhe loves me- 
Fit, and has the happineſs and honour 
of our houſe warmly at heart, I have 
eaſily prevailed on her to ſettle 5ool. a 
year on you at preſent, and to leave you 
aà good part of the reſt at her death. Her 
deſign hitherto, 1 will not conceal from 


you, has been to leave her fortune to 


my daughter, of whom ſhe is infinite- 
ly fond; but Julia has enough, and by 


leaving it to you, ſhe more exactly ful- 


fills the will of Sir Charles, who, tho” 
he has not expreſſly made the diſtinc- 


| tion, certainly meant it to a male of 


the Mandeville name. The eſtate is 
about 20001. a year; her own fortune of 
240001, I ſhall not oppoſe her leav- 
ing to my daughter.” | 

... Reſolving to puſh his fortune and 


gain laurels in Germany, which may 


lerve to render his pretenſions leſs ex- 
ceptionable, his departure is protracted 
from day to day by the kindneſs of his 
friends, and fearing, from a rejected 
Propoſal made by the viſcount Fondeville, 
other attempts to gain his miſlreſs, he 
determines to reveal his paſſion before 
he leaves Belmont, and to entreat the 
Jovely object of it“ if no other man 
Is ſo happy as to poſſeſs her heart, to 
wait one year, the reſult of thoſe views 
Which that love which has inſpired may 
perhaps proſper.” Accordingly he ven- 
tures to write to lady Julia, and after 
much fear and apprehenſion, receives a 
moſt charming declaration in his favour ; 
but nobly reſolves to propoſe no engage- 
ments contrary to the rights of an in- 


dulgent father, and, at length, with 


the concurrent and prudent deſire of la- 
dy Julia, leaves Belmont, and retires 
to lord T—'s. That nobleman had pro- 
feſſed much friendihip for him, and 
made him formerly great offers of his 
ſervice : no one, therefore, he thought 
more proper to aſſiſi his deſign of bets 
tering his tortune, by his intereſt. But 


alas! he finds, like the generality of 
courtiers, his offers were never lincere, 
that he now looks down upon him with 
the contempt of ſuperior wealth, where. 
upon he leaves his houſe, after a ſpi. 
rited remonſtrance againſt the mean. 
nel; of his heart. Mean time, lord 
Melvin, the eldeſt fon of the earl of 
Rochdale, a friend and ncighbour of 
lord Belmont's, returning from his tra- 
vels, is introduced to the family, which 
raiſes the utmoſt alarm in Julia's tender 
boſom, and has a ſtill more baneful ef. 
fect on Mandeville, who ſoon hears of 
it from lady Anne Wilmot, who, in 
friendſhip to him and Julia, being ſtrong. 
ly prepoſſeſſed with the notion, that lord 
Melvin is deſtined to he the ſpouſe of 
that young lady, adviſes him to relin- 
quiſh his hopeleſs paſſion, which can 
have no probability af gratification, 
without bringing diſtreſs on an amiable 


family, to whom he is ſo much obliged, 


To this prepoſſeſſion lady Anne is led 


by an expreſſion lord Belmont makes 
uſe of to lord Fondeville, upon his ſe- 


cond and more reſpectful demand of his 
daughter, * that he had long intended 
her for the ſon of his friend, the heir 
of an earldom, and of an affluent for- 
tune.” After many ſtruggles he writes 
to Julia, She returns him a moſt af. 
fectionate letter, aſſuring him he had 
nothing to tear from lord Melvin; tell; 
him, her duty and gratitude to the belt 
of parents, prevent her from entering 
into any preſent and future engagement: 
with him without their licence ; but 
that ſhe will, if poſſible, own her ſen- 
ſibility to her mother, and concludes, 
6“ it his happineſs depends upon her 
affection, he is happy.“ This letter, 
which calms his apprehenſions, finds 
him at the houſe of Mr. Herbert, a gen- 


tleman of family, with whom he had 


contracted a friendſhip at lord T—%, 
by whom Mr, Herbert, on account 0i 
his low fortune, tho' his equal in birth, 
had been treated with great indignity- 
That gentleman, urged by Mr. Man- 
deville's friendly, ſympathetic behavi- 
our, ta merit in diſtreſs, relates his ad- 
ventures, which we ſhall inſert, 35 3 

| ver) 
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very ſtriking leſſon to numbers of his 
rank, and others. 

- « There is nothing in my paſt life 
but what is, I fear, too uſual to be 
worth relating. Warmth of temper, 
and the vanity of youth ſeduced me in- 
to a circle of company, not to be kept 
up by one of my fortune at a leſs price 


than ruin; and the ſame vanity, with 


inexperience, and a falſe opinion of 
mankind, betrayed me into vicws not 
leſs deſtructive. | 

My father ng died when I 
was about nineteen, leaving me at col- 
lege, maſter of my own actions, of the 
little eſtate you ſee, and of four thou- 
ſand pounds; a ſum I then thought in- 
exhauſtible. The reputation of ſuch a 
ſum in my own power, drew about me 
all the worthleſs young men of faſhion 
in the univerſity, whole perſuaſions and 
examples led me into a train of expence, 


to which my fortune was far from being 
equal; they flattered thoſe talents of 


waich I thought but too well myſelf, 
and eaſily perſuaded me, I only wanted 
to be known in the great world to riſe 
to what height I pleaſed. I accompa- 
nied them to town, full of the idea of 
raiſing my fortune, to which they aſ- 
ſured me nothing ſo much contributed 


as the appearance of being per fectly at 


eaſe. To this end I launched into 
every expence they propoſed, dreſs, 


equipage, play, and every faſhionable 


extravagance, I was well received 
every where, and thought my deſigns 
in a proſperous way. I found my for- 
tune, however, decaying at the end of 
two years, but had not courage to en- 
quire into particulars, till drawing up- 
on my banker for money to pay ſome 
debts 1 had unwarily contracted, he 
told mie he had already paid the whole. 

It was ſome time before he could 
convince me of this; but finding his 
accounts had all the appearance of ex- 
actneſs, J was obliged to acquieſce, and 
went home in an agony of deſpair, 
Unable to quit a way of life which was 
become habitual, and which it was now 
impoſſible to ſupport without diſhoneſty, 
there is no deſcribing mysfeelings, At» 


terrevolvi ing athouſand di fferent ſchemes 
in my imagination, I determined to con- 
ceal the ſituation of my affairs, to ſelf 
my eſtate, and before that money was 
gone, preſs my great friends to ſerve me. 


I applied to my banker, who under- 


took to ſend me a purchaſer ; but be- 


fore I had compleated my delign, Ire. 


ceived by the poſt a bank note of five 
hundred pounds, the ſum I was indebt- 
ed in town; with a letter, in a hand 


unknown to me, repreſenting in the 
moſt delicate manner, the 'amprudence 


of my paſt conduct, the madneſs of my 
views, and the certain conſequences of 
my parting with this my laſt ſtake: in- 
treating me by the memory of my pa- 


rents, to preſerve this ſacred depoſit, 


this little remain of what their tender 


care had left me. 


Melted with this generoſi by; ſtruck 
with the juſt reproof, yet chained down 


to that world which had undone me; 
convinced yet irreſolute; I firuggled 


with my own heart to determine on re- 
tiring into the country ; but to poſtpone 
as long as poſſible a retreat, which I 
could not hear to think of, reſolving 
firſt to try my great friends, and be 
certain of what I had to hope for. I re- 


preſented to them the neceſſity of imme- - 


diately attempting in earneſt to puſh my 
fortune, and preſling them cloſely, found 
their promiſes were air. 
in general terms of their eſteem for me, 
of my merit, and each of them expreff- 
ed the warmeſt deſire of ſeeing me ſerv- 
ed by any means but his own. As a 
means to animate their languid friend. 


ſhip, I diſcovered to them the real ſtate 


of my affairs; and from that moment 
found myſelf avoided by them all ; they 
dropped me by degrees; were never at 


home when I called; and at length 


ceaſed even to bow to me in public: 
aſhamed of their own baſeneſs in thug 
cruelly deſerting me, after lading me 
into ruin, moſt of them ſought to ex- 


cuſe it by blackening my character; 
whilſt the beſt of them affected coldly 
as 2 vain fooliſh fellow, 


who had undone himſelf by forgetting - 
his 


to pity me, 
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his own primeval ſituation, and arro- 
gantly preſuming to live with them. 
Burning with indignation, I deter- 
mined at once to break the bands which 
held me captive; I fold my equipage, 
diſcharged my debts, and came down 
to this place, reſolved to find out to 
whom I had been ſo obliged; and by 
living on half my income, to repay that 
generous benefactor. 

I took lodgings in a farm houſe, and 
ſoon found that peace of mind to which 
I had long been a ſtranger. I tried 
every method to find out to whom I was 
indebted for an act of ſuch exalted 
friendſhip, but in vain ; till one day, 


ſome ſuſpicion, I related the ſtory, as 


on him; he remained perfectly unmov- 
ed; but happening to turn my head, 


lady in the room, with whom J had been 
bred in the greateſt intimacy, which 
excited all my attention. She ſaw me 
obſerve her, and a bluſh overſpread her 
cheeks, which convinced me I had found 
the object of my ſearch. I changed the 
ſabject ; and the next morning made 


ty drew from hera confeſſion, that hav- 
Ing long had a tender eſteem for me, 
fhe had, by a friend in town, watched 
all my actions; that my banker had 
applied to that very friend to purchaſe 
my eſtate ; on which, ſeeing me on the 
brink of abſolute ruin, he had taken 
| what appeared to her the moſt probable 
means to prevent it; and was ſo happy 
as to ſee ſhe had ſucceeded, 

I dare ſay I need not tell you this 
noble creature was my dear Mrs. Her- 
bert, the ſmallneſs of whole fortune 
added infinitely to the generoſity of the 
action, what ſhe had ſent me being 
within a tgifle her all. 
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was ſo happy as to call her mine. Bleſt 
in the moſt exalted paſſion for each o- 
ther, a paſſion which time has rather en- 
creaſed than abated, the narrowneſs of 
our circumſtances is the only ill we have 
to complain of; even this we have borne 
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à⁊ relation being preſent, of whom I had rous affection, and given us all that was 


of another, keeping my eyes fixed up- 


Law a confulion in the air of a young 


her a viſit, when I, with great difficul- 


ed, loſt even to the ſenſe of ſhame; 


I loved, I addreſſed her, andatlength | 


with chearfulneſs in the hope of hap- 
pier days. A late accident has, how- 
ever, broke in upon that tranquility 
with which heaven has hitherto bleſt us, 
It 15 now about ſix months ſince a lady, 
who tenderly. eſteemed us both, ſent for 
me, and acquainted me ſhe had pro. 
cured for me of a gentleman, whoſe 
family had been obliged to her, aliv. 
ing of above three hundred pounds a 
year, in à beautiful ſituation ; and de- 
ſired I would immediately take orders, 
As I was originally educated with a view 
to the church, I conſented with an in- 
expreſſible joy, bleſſing that heaven which 
had thus rewarded my Sophia's gene. 


wanting to compleat our happineſs. I 
ſet out for London with an exulting 
heart; where, after being ordained, 
I received the preſentation, and went 
down to take poſſeſſion. The houſe 
was large and elegant, and betrayed 
me into furniſhing it rather better than 
ſuited my preſent circumſtances ; but 
as I determined on the utmoſt frugali- 
ty for ſome years, I thought this of 
little conſequence. I ſet men to work 
in the garden ; and wrote my wife an 
account of our new reſidence, which 
made her eager to haſten her removal. 
The day of my coming for my family 
was fixed, when my patron came down 
to his ſeat which was within ſight of 
the rectory; I waited on him, and 
found him ſurrounded by wretches, to 
whom it was ſcarce poſſible to give the 
name of kuman ; profligate, abandon- 


their converſation wounded reaſon, vir- 
tue, politeneſs, and all that mankind 
agree to hold ſacred, My patron, the 
wealthy heir of a Weſt Indian, was 
raiſed above them, only by fortune, and 
a ſuperior degree of ignorance and ſa- 
vage inſenſibility, He received me with 
an inſolence, which I found great dif- 
ficulty in ſubmitting to.: and after ſom? 
brutal generat reflexions on the clergy, 
dared to utter expreſſions relative to the 
beauty of my wife, which fired my foul 
with indignation ; breathleſs with rage, 
I had not power to reply: when * 
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majeſty's, but the m1 iniſter's, and is ac- 
cordingly treated with the greateſt free- 
dyn, I could bring m cage inſtances, 
but J hope the following will be ſufncl- 
ent. On the ifth of January 1734, 
when the ſpeech from the throne was d 
bated in the Houſe of aig Mr. 
William Shippen ſaid, © it has always 
Nika for granted, that'the ſpeeches 


from the throne are the CCmpoulitions ot 


miniſters of ſtate; and upon that ſup— 


poſition we c have always thaug bt ourſelves 


at liberty to examine every propoſition 
contained in them. Fven without doors 
people are generally pretty tree in their 
remarks upon them; and I believe no 
gentleman that hears me is ignorant of 
the reception the ſpeech from the thi ones 
at the cioſe of the Jaſt ſeſſion of par! la- 
ment, met with from the nation in ge- 
neral.“ | 
To the authority of Mr. 1 I 
vill add the example of that truly able 
and impartial hiſtorian Dr. Smollett, 
which, to be ſure, muſt have great 
weight, becauſe he has, in the Tarter 
part of his hiſtory N he calls it) be- 
daubed my lord B— with fullome a— 
dulation ; and then the Cr/1ical Review 


has, in the fame groſs manner, Jg | 


of the hiſtory. 


In the year 1727, at- 


ter a partial ſummary of the ſpeeches 


his late majeſty made to bis fir i parlia- 
ment, Dr. Smollett adds this remark of 


his daun = Thoſe ſpeeches, penned by 


the miniſter, were compoſed with a 

view to ſooth the minds of the peome 
into an immediate concurrence with the 
meaſures of the government, 627 x/th- 
6 ANY INTENTION of perf” rig 19 /e 
f o11/es of ceconomy, reformation, and 
national advantage.” Thus, if we Fe 
to-believe Dr. Smollett, his majeſty 
tnowingly and purpoſcly told a tales 
hood to his parliament with an intent 
to deccive them. Vet, though this 
Was publiſhed during the lite time of his 
late maxelty, neither the writer nor 
pulſer were taken up by a 2 
of fate's warrant. Ihis is the cate of 
2 ſcvereign of Great Britain with en ct 
to as + ipeech to i 715 arliament. 
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miniſters, and is read to a ſele&t num- 
ber of the members wlio are ſummoned 
to the cockpit to hear it. To prove 
this fact, circular. letters, dated from 
the Treaſury, of which Lord B. was 
ar that time the head, were ſent as uſual 
to moſt of the members of the Houſe 
of Commons, deiring their attendance 
at the cockpit on the evening. before 
the mecting of laſt ſeſhon of parliament. 
Mr. Fox took the chair, and produced 
to the company a paper, which he only 
called a /prech, and which he ſaid he 
would, as uſual read to that aſſembly. 
He atterwards produced an addreſs 
whi h he likewiſe read,. and then ſaid, 
Lord Cary fort, and Lord Charles Spen- 
cer had been fo kind to undertake to 
move and ſecond that addreis. The 
etc“ read that evenin g by Mr. F—x, 
was verbatim the king's ſpzech at the 
peuing of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 
and the addre/5 was verbatim the addreſs 
which was preſented by the Houſe of 
Commons to his majeſty, in return for 
has ſheech from the throne. | 
I think this clearly and ſufficiently 
proves, that the ſpeech is the miniſte!'s 
only; not the king's; and therefore it 
can be no infult upon majeſty to make 
any. remarks or obſervations upon it. 
Lhe practice of ſummoning the member oy 
to the cockpit by a min: iter zal writ, and 
haranging them there beloze his majeſty 
opens the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the 
throne, 15 particularly taken notice of 
in a pamphlet pub'ithed in the year 
1734, entitled, An humble Addrels to 
the Corimons of Great Britain. 4 I 
do not kno exactly how long this cuſ- 
tom may have prevailed, nor is it of 
much importance to the public; but J 
may venture te afirm that it hach been 
Carried farther, wWitluma very tew years, 
an erer it was before; having nat on- 
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conſiſts only of a few truſty creatures, 
who are called together in order to pe- 
ruſe the king's ſpeech, and conſider of 
proper perſons to move for and ſecond 
the addreſs. Theſe gentlemen, who are 


generally propoſed by the miniſter him- 
ſelf, after a ſelf-denying ſpeech, mo- 
deſtly declining ſo great an honour, and 


deſiring it may be put into abler hands, 


are at Jaſt overcome and prevailed upon 
to undertake it. At the ſame time theſe 
choice friends are let into the ſtate of 


affairs, as far as is neceſſary, and in- 


ſtructed what to ſay, in caſe of a de- 


bate upon ſeveral particular points. The 


addreſs likewiſe is drawn up and ſettled, 
Jong before they meet, as well as the 
ſpeech, for it is the practice of miniſters 


not only to put whatever they think fit 
into their maſter's mouth, but likewiſe 
to do the ſame kind office for the parli- 
ament, and make them echo back the 


ſubſtance of it by way of addreſs. When 


theſe points are ſettled in the miniſterial 


cabinet, for ſo I may call it, a general 
aſſembly of all the well- affected is ſum- 


moned to meet, a day or two afterwards, 
at the cockpit, where the ſame farce 1s 
acted over again in a more circumſtan - 
tial and ſolemn manner. The miniſter 


produces a copy of the ſpeech, which 


being read and received with great ap- 
plauſe, it is reſolved, Nem. Con. to pro- 
mote a loyal and dutiful addreſs to his 
majeſty upon it, not only to return him 


thanks for ſo gracious a ſpeech, but to 


applaud the wiſdom of all his meaſures,” 
This being univerſally known, can 
it be thought an inſult on majeſty to 


make any remarks upon, or refutations 


of the ſpeech from the throne, when it 


is obvious that the ſpeech ſo made is 


not his majeſty's, but his miniſter's ; 


and that the adviſers and makers of it 


are wholly reſponſible for whatever it 
contains. e _ 

Let us figure to ourſelves a Tory ſit- 
ting behind the curtain, ſurrounded by 
bis creatures, plotting the deſtruction 


of our liberties, to introduce arbitrary. 


power: building his ſyſtem on this prin- 
Ciple, ** allow but the reaſonings on the 
ſpeech from the throne to be conſtrued 
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an inſult upon the king,” and upon that 
precedent will be eſtabliſhed the doctrine 
That every future attack on the mea. 
ſures of the miniſtry, which have fe. 
ceived the royal approbation, is alſo an 
inſult upon the king. Thus allowing 
this one point, every other will readily 
be taken, till the people of England are 


become as abſolute ſlaves as the people 
ot France. It is too viſible to be con. 


cealed, and it is too true to be denied, 
that there has lately been ſeveral at. 
tempts on the liberty of the preſs. They 
have hitherto failed. But the pt6ple 
muſt continue to be watchful, leſt x 
time ſhould come when a miniſtry, a. 
traid of their own conduct, in order to 
put a ſtop to this liberty, ſhould eſtabliſh 
the office of a Licenſer. The yoke of 


ſlavery would then be moſt effectually 


put round the necks of the people ; eve- 
ry thing Scottiſh, and in behalf of the 


miniſtry would then be licenſed, while 


every thing otherwiſe would doubtleſs 
be refuſed. We have lately had an in- 
ſtance : a tragedy called Elvira, urit- 
ten by a Scot, and intended to com- 
pliment lord B—, was licenſed and per- 
formed at Drury-lane. Another tra- 
gedy, called Electra, written above 20 
years ago, but unluckily by an Engliſh- 
man, was refuſed a licenſe. If ever 
this ſhould be the caſe with reſpect to 
the liberty of the preſs, might not fifty 
different arbitrary and grievous modes 
ot Exciſe be paſſed into law, and nine- 
ty-nine parts of the kingdom ignorant 
of the invaſion of both their liberties 
and properties? Every one has ob- 
ſerved, how often the miniſterial cham- 


pions have endeavoured to diffuſe the 


terror of the laws amongſt thoſe who 
preſume to judge for themſelves, If it 
could be ſuppoſed that theſe writers give 
us the language and ſentiments of 
their maſters, it will follow, that the 
deſign of attacking our liberties is not 
far diſtant ; for they have repeatedly 
talked of fines, pillories, and goals, and 
other tyrannic proceedings, ſuch as were 
practiſed by the ever odious and uncon- 
ſtitutional ſtar-chamber. They have 
likewiſe made uſe of every low and grols 

— — ehpithet 


ithet to revile the whole body of the 
people of England, and particularly the 
common- council of the city of London, 
who refuſed to proſtitute the honour ot 
the metropolis with any ſervile and ful- 
ſome adulation to an adminiftration 
which every good Engliſhman cannot 
reflect on without horror. The em- 


players and the employed in this work 


are doubtleſs totally ignorant ot the tem- 
per and genius of Engliſhmen, Their 
high ſenſe of the right of communicat- 


| 11, their opinions, they will never ſuffer 


tobe infringed, and that adminiſtration 


which attempts it, mult hazard its own 


The miniſterial advocates, to deceive 
the people into a notion that the ſpeech 
from the throne is in reality the king's, 
have compared it to a man's will, which, 


ſay they, 1s certainly the will of the 


ſigner, not of him who drew it up. 
True, it is the will of the ſigner ; and 
what makes it ſo is, he dictates it. But 


from only the ſingle fact already ſtated, - 


relative to the buſineſs of the cockpit, 
it is clearly demonſtrated, that inſtead 


of this being the caſe with reſpect to the 


ſpeech, it is quite the reverſe ; and this 
one inſtance plainly evinces, the deſign 
of the miniſtry to make the regal cha- 
rater ſubſervient to their ſecurity. I 
am ſo ſenſibly ſtruck, and I believe ſo 
is every man that has not lent himſelf 
in one ſhape or dther to the ſupport of 
the miniſtry, with this ſort of ſubter- 
fuge, that I cannot help looking upon 
it as a moſt alarming ſtep towards the 
eſtabliſhment of arbitrary power; I muſt 
therefore conclude it with the words of 
one of the miniſterial advocates, ** It is 
wiſdom to foreſee ſuch danger, it is 
courage to meet it in its approach, it is 
our duty to die or to repel it.” Ye 
The violation of the privileges of par- 
liament is another ſubject. I dare ſay you 
think yourſelf happy in not being openly 
concerned in it, and I, as your friend, 
cannot help congratulating you on this 
lucky eſcape. I would not, however, 
be underſtood to be ſo hard-hearted as 
not to feel for the misfortunes of others, 
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I can tremble for the two ſecretaries of 


ſtate when the parliament meets, if con- 
trary to the expectations of every rati- 
oha creature they ſhould be ſecretaries 
till then; and I can feel for you, Sir, 


it you thould face the houſe of commons, 


both as et lord of the treaſury, and 
chancellor of the exchequer, — and 
ſhould moreover take upon you to do 
the buſineſs of that houſe. The exciſe 
act you cannot but be convinced muſt 
be repealed, and where can you lay a- 
nother tax? I repeat it emphatically, 
TAl me where you can lay another tax? 


The people are utterly averſe to any ex- 


tenſion or enlargement of the exciſe 


laws; and I will venture to prophecy, 
will be utterly averſe to any new bur. ' 


dens impoſed by a miniſtry that has hi- 
therto, in every ſtep they have under- 
taken, appeared both odious and con- 
temptible : odious, becauſe they ſeem 
to be, in principle, enemies to the free- 


dom and conſtitution of this country; 


contemptible, becauſe in every ſtep 
which they have taken, there has ap- 


peared the moſt evident want of ability. 


To this embarraſſment without doors, 


I will add another which may poſſibly 


happen within. I am credibly inform'd, 
that notwithſtanding all the boaſts of 
economy, which every placeman and 


penſioner have echocd to the miniſterial 


ſhrine of B „ the civil liſt is con- 
ſiderably above four hundred thouſand 
pounds in arrear. How this large debt 


came to be accumulated I leave the pub - 
I can only take upon me 


lic to judge. 
to ſay, that when Mr, P—tt was driven 
from the ſtate, the civil liſt ſtood clear 
of all incumbrances. It will doubtleſs 
aſtoniſh his majeſty's good ſubjects, how, 
in thoſe halcyon days of wiſdom and 


_ economy, this money can have been 


expended, And it will be more aſto- 
niſhing, if we recollect the cry that was 
raiſed at the time of the laſt elections, 
«© That not a fhilling ſhould go out of 
the treaſury to influence any man.“ Yet 


we have ſeen in theſe days of virtue, 


wiſdom, and ceconomy, ſuch a ftrange 
alteration among men, ſuch a ſudden 
| | | re- 
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revival of obſolete places, ſuch an ama- 
Zing increngſe of dependents, ſuch a mu- 
nificent diltribution of pentions, ang- 
mentation of {ſalaries and other tavours, 
that the inference is natural—vur coun- 
try is bleeding to death between profli- 
gacy and 1gnorance. 

I think. 1 may be fairly and honeſtly 
allowed to ſuppoſe, that after the molt 
flagrant violation of the privileges of 
parhament, the earls of Egremont and 
Halifax will 8 in their A er ial ca- 
pacity, chuſe to tace that g 
bly : nor tha at you, Sir, wi; A undertake 
to do the buiin-{s of the houſe ot com- 
mons, propoſe new taxes tor diſcharging 
the intereſts of this and the next year's 
ſupplies, and above all, the arrears of 
the civil lift. It is not believed, that 
the preient miniſtry can be {o imprudent 
as to think they can accomplh theſe 
great ends. They cannot he ſtrangers 
to the general diſguſts of the people; 
they cannot be ignorant that their mea- 
{ures are the cauſe; therefore ior the 


fake of that ſovereign, whom they pre- 


tend ſo zealoufly and faithtully to ſerve, 
it is not doubted but they will reſign. 
1 will not preſume to ſay who ſhould, or 
who ought to ſucceed to power; but J 
Vill venture to give my opinion upon 
the known goodnels of his majeſty's 
heart, and the ſincere love which he 
bears to all his people, that he will con- 
deſcend to meet them half way in the 
objects of their wiſhes and happineis; 
and I fincerely hope, that when that 
time dces come (which cannot be tar 
dittant) an union among parties and di- 
vided families may take place: for it is 
then, and not till then, that the nati— 
onal buſineſs can be proſecuted with 
glory and unanimity ; then the ſupplies 
may be raifed, ways and means found, 
and the debt of the civil hit Gilcharged, 
without throwing the kingdom into a 
ferment : then we may eſtabliſh our own 


internal happineſs at home, and with 
wiidom and ſpirit in our councils, be 
reſpected by thoſe who will otherwiſe 
ſoon be our enemies abroad, 
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N the year 1695, a Pied monte 

who ſtiled himſelf count Cat raſſa, 
came to Vie una, and privately Waite ON 
the prime miniſter, pretending he was 
lent by the duke of Savoy ON a very in. 
portant affair, which they two were 0 


negotiate without the privity of the 


French court. At the fame time he 
produced his credentials, in which the 
duke's leal and ſignature were very cn. 

actly imitateqd. He met with a ver yi fa. 
vourable reception, and, without alkec- 
ting any privacy, took upon hint the 
title of envoy extraordinary from the 
court of Savoy. He had ſeveral con- 
terences with the imperial council, and 
great a figure in the molt dil 
tinguiſhed aſſemblies, that once at a pri- 
vate concert at court, the captain of the 
guard denying him admittance, he de- 
manded ſatistaction in his maſter's name, 
and the officer was obliged to aik his 
pardon. His firſt care was to ingratiatz 


himſelf with the jeſuits, who at that 


time bore a great ſway at court; and 


in order to this, he went to viſit their 


church, which remained unfiniſhed, 35 
they pretended from the low circum- 
ſtances of the ſociety, he aſked them 
how much money would complete tt, 
An eſtimate to the amount of two thon— 
ſand louts-Wors being laid before him, 
Caraila aſſured them of his conſtant at- 
tachment to their order; that he had 
gladiy embraced ſuch a public opportu— 
nity ot ſhewing his eiteem for them, and 
that they might immediately procsed to 
finiſhing their church. In coniequence 
of his promiſe, he ſent that very dig 
the two thouſand louis d'ors, at which 
ſum the charge had been computed. 
He was very ſenſible this was a pl 
he could not act long without being 
tected ; and that this piece of 3 
ſity misht not be at his own expence, is 
invited a great number of ladies of ttt 
firlt rank to ſupper and a ball. Ever 


one of the gueſts had promiſed to 
to theme 


there ; 1 Hut be com! plainec 
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of the ill returns made to his civihties, 
adding, that he had been often diſap- 

inted, as the ladies made no ſcru— 
ple of breaking their word on ſuch oc- 
caſions, and in a jocular way inſiſted on 
a pledge from every lady for their ap- 
pearance at the time appointed. One 
gave him a ring, another a pearl neck- 
lace, a third a pair of ear-rings, a 
fourth a gold watch, and ſeveral ſuch 
trinkets, to the amount of twelve thou- 
jand dollars. On the evening appoint- 


| ed not one of the gueſts was miſſing 3 
| but it may eaſily be conceived, what a 


damp it ſtruck upon the whole aſſem- 


| bly, when it was at laſt found that the 


gay Piedmonteſe was a ſharper, and had 
diſappeared. Nor had the jeſuits any 
great reaſon to applaud themſelves on 


the ſucceſs ot tlieir diſſimulation; for 


a few days before his departure, the pre- 


| tended count, putting on an air of deep 
| concern, placed himſelf in the way of 


the emperor's confeſſor, who inquiring 


into the cauſe of his apparent melan- 
| choly, he intruſted him with the im- 
portant ſecret, that he was ſhort of mo- 
| ney at a juncture when eight thouſand 
| Jouts-d'ors were immediately wanted for 
| his maſter's affairs, to be diſtributed at 
the imperial court. 


The jeſuits, to 
whom he had given a recent inſtance of 


bis liberality by ſo large a donation, 
immediately furniſned lum with the ſum 
he wanted; and with this acquiſition, 
| and the ladies pledges, he thought he 
| had carried his jeſts far enough, and 
very prudently withdrew from Vienna. 
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From the RO Al. EY 
S1R, 


Am juſt returned from a tour in the 


country upon one of theſe parties of 


pleaſure; but I confeſs that I never 
WE ſpent three weeks together more miſe- 
| rably. There were four of us in all 
| two ladies in a poſt-chaiſe, with a gen- 
{ tleman and myſelf, who rode on horſe- 
back. There were great diſputes among 
us, before our ſetting out, concerning 


Vor. II. 


what rout it were beſt to make. 
ladies, who are accuſtomed to call any 
thing pleaſure, provided they have a 
jaunt, were indifferent to what point of 
the compaſs we turned our noſes; but 
they wiſhed us to go to ſome of the pub- 
lic watering places, which have lately 
come into to much vogue. Briſtol, Tun- 


bridge, Scarborough, Brightelmſtone, 


Harrowgate, &c. were all cried up in 
their turns : my friend wanted us to go 
weſtward, for no other reaſon than be- 
cauſe (he ſaid) the inns were very good 
upon the weſtern road. However, I 
unfortunately happened to mention the 


wonders of the Peak, and it was pre- 


ſently agreed, that we ſhould take the 
tour of Derbyſhire on ae to ſee 


them. | 
We accordingly ſet out, the chaiſe 


loaded with hat-caſes, and bundles in- 
numerable, belonging to the ladies. I 
ſhall not trouble you with every incident 
that befel us in our journey; as how we 
were wet thro' and thro'; as how I got 
a fall from my horſe ; as how the chaiſe 
was 1n continual danger, as the ladies 
apprehended, of being overturned ; as 


how we went from the Bear to the Red 5 


Lion, from the Red Lion to the Black 
Swan, and ſo on; as how (in ſhort) we 
breakfaſted, dined, ſupped, went to bed, 
and got up again. 

We had not been out four days, but 


it plainly appeared that the company 


were tired of each other, and were con- 
ſequently out of humour with each other. 
The ladies were under terrible appre- 
henſions about damp ſheets and unair'd 
beds; we curſed the proviſion, and 
damn'd the liquor; all of us yawned in 
our turns, ſat ſilent, complained of fa- 
tigue, or of the weather; and our horſes 
themſelves could not be more unwilling 


to proceed on the journey than we were. 
One principal object of theſe jaunts of 
pleaſure is to ſee ſights, with no other 


intention than that the travellers might 


be able to ſay, that they have ſeen em. 


How many Londoners have madea party 
to go to Oxford or Cambridge, and have 
come away with no greater idea of tlie 
colleges and public buildin- vs, than they 
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have of the Charter-houſe or the com- 
panies halls! How many ſober tradeſ- 


men have left their ſhops and compting- 


houſes in the ſummer, while buſineſs was 
ſlack, and dragged their wives and eldeſt 
daughters with them, to ſee the houſe 
and gardens at Stowe, though they can 
have no higher reliſh for their beauties, 
than they have for the villas about Clap- 
ham and Camberwell, or the White 
Conduit Houſe ! You may be ſure, Sir. 
that we did not negle& this material 
part of our ſcheme. We went to all 


the remarkable ſeats in our way, not 
becauſe we wanted to ſee them, but be- 


cauſe we had heard them talked of. This 


was more fatiguing to us than any other 
part of our journey. Sometimes we were 
hurried from apartment to apartment, 


without having leiſure or inclination to 


examine either the building or the fur- 
niture. We ſtared at fine pictures, tho 
we did not know the difference between 
aà Rubens and a ſign painter. 
mired the architecture, tho? we could 


We ad- 


not tell but it might be as heavy and 
diſproportioned as the Manſion-houſe. 
At other times, we were ſweltered in 


the ſun, or blown thro' with a north-eaſt 


wind, while we traverſed ſhrubberies and 


ſerpentine walks, and temples, and ca- 
nals, with as much ſpeed, as if we were 


walking for a wager. Yet the ladies, 


Sir, never failed of ſaying indiſcrimi- 


nately of every thing they ſaw, or rather 
that indeed it was vaſtly 


pretty. 


We at laſt came to the famous wilds. 
of Derbyſhire, which is called the Peak. 
Not to dwell upon too many particu- 


lars—You may have read, Sir, — per- 


| haps you have printed an account of that 
part of it, which is diſtinguiſhed by too 
coarſe an appellation for me to men- 


tion; if ſo, you know full as much, or 
more of it, I aſſure you, than we do— 
who, after having travelled above four 
hundred miles to and fro on purpoſe to 
ſee it, came back jult as wiſe as we went. 
The ladies were too zarvous to venture 
further than the entrance of the cavern; 
and the gentlemen, you know, were in 


| good-mauners bound not to leave them. 


the chambermaid, oftler, and boots, or 


for which that county 1s famous : this 


of pleaſure, it ſhall be alone, like an 


They were ſeized with the ſame horror, 
at Poole's Hole, which is a cave of the 
ſame nature: but J muſt do them the 
juſtice to acknowledge, that they were 
charmed with the grand caſcade at the 
duke of Devon'kire's houſe at Chatl. 
worth, and declared it to be infinitely 
ſuperior to thoſe tin ones at Vauxhall, 
or either of the play-houſes. | 
Thus have I {quandered my time and 
my money, without reaping the leaſt 
ſatisfaction in return. And now I have 
mentioned the expence, give me leave 
to obſerve to you, that I do not mean 
only what it coſt me in ducks, chickens, 
&c. at the inn, in turnpikes, in fees to 


in fees for free ingreſs and egreſs at gen. 
tlemen's houſes, parks, and gardens; 
which latter no traveller ought to grudge, 
as it is frequently the caſe, that the fer- 
vants have no other allowance, and ſome- 
times the owner himſelf has a ſhare in 
the perquiſites; as ſome ladies who keep 
routs, go ſnacks in the card-money, In 
my late tour, it coſt me no inconſidera- 
ble ſum, becauſe we happened to g9 
through Buckinghamſhire, when the la- 
dies fell in love with ſome very fine lace, 


we men underſtood as a hint for us to 
make each of them a preſent of ruffles, 
handkerchief, and lappets. At Derby 
they were put in mind, that no ſuch 
ſilk ſtockings could be had any where as 
here; conſequently we could do no less 
than deſire their acceptance of half a 
dozen pair each. They wanted ſadly 
to make Mancheſter in their way: but 
J objected to it, as a place not worth 
ſeeing, becauſe I ſecretly knew, that all 
ladies of taſte are prodigiouſly fond ct 
the ginghams, manufactured there, 
which make the prettieſt negligees tor 
the ſummer imaginable, 

I ſhall conclude, Sir, with telling you, 
that if I ever travel again upon a party 


outrider, with no other incumbranc? 

than my bags ſwung acroſs the hori's 

back, and my great coat ſtrapt upen 
the ſaddle before me. Yours, 

HunMPurRY GADABOUT. 

Fren 
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From the UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


Some ſuggeſtions concerning the pre vent- 
ing the miſchiefs æuhich ha, pen 1 


ſhips and their moſis by lightning ; 


being the ſubſtance of a letter to the 


late right honourable George Lord 


Anion, by William Watſon, M. D. 


F. R. L. 

My Lord, 0 

HE Harriot packet, in her paſ- 
L | ſage to New York was ſtruck 
with lightning, which {ſplit the main- 
maſt, main-top-maſt, and main-top- 
gallant-maſt in pieces, ripped up the 
partners of the main-maſt, broke down 


the bulk-head between the ſteerage and 


the hold, tore off the locks from the 


cabbin-doors, burnt the tarpaulin off 


the main hatches, made ſeveral holes 
between the coomings of the hatches and 
tie deck, rendered all the compaſſes 
ule!eſs, broke one of the beams between 


decks, ſtove the boat, wounded one of 


the men very much, and the reſt were 
ſunned for ſome time. Moſt of the 
rigging was. burnt off the maſt-head. 
The whole cauſed ſuch a ſmoke in the 
ſhip, that, taking her to be on fire be- 
low, they threw water a conſiderable 
time into the cabbin; but providentiai- 
ly no other dainage was done. 


A few years ſince a ſhip, belonging to 


captain John Waddel, was almoſt beat 
to pieces by thunder and lightning, of 
which a particular account is publiſhed 


in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. And 


very lately the main-maſt of the Bello- 


na, a 74 gun ſhip, ſplit in pieces by 


the lightning. What happened to theſe 
ſhips is no more than what uſually hap- 
pens to a church, houſe, or other edi— 
ice on land, when the lightning has en- 
tered into it, and cannot procure an ea- 
iy paſſage out of it. The attempting to 
procure this eaſy paſſage, and thereby 
avert the miſchiets attending the want 
vi it, is the more particular occaſion of 


my troubling your lordſhip at this time. 


It was not, till my experiments and 
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obſervations upon the nature and pro- 
perties of electricity, and comparing 
them with the phenomena of thunder 
and lightning, we were informed, that 
electricity and thunder aroſe from the 
ſame cauſe; or, to ſpeak nearer the 
truth, were different modifications of 
the ſame meteor; that they varied in 
nothing eſſential, and only differed in 
being in degree greater or leſs. _ 
The ſame means, which taught us the 
management of one, give us great rea- 
ſon to believe, that many of the miſ- 
chiefs may, by a proper and well diſ- 
poſed apparatus, be prevented of the 
other. A quantity of electricity, accu- 
mulated to a degree ſufficient to deſtroy 
a large animal, will innocently diſcharge 
itſelf thro' the ſmalleſt wire. And Mr. 
de Romas in France has tound, that one 
of his kites, when flown with a cord 
compoſed of hemp and wire, will, ſi— 


lently and without any report, bring 


down the matter of thunder trom a 
cloud; though, when the apparatus has 


been altered, and an eaſy paſſage has 


been denied to it, „the ſtreams of fire 
has been ſeen an inch thick, and ten 
teetlong, and the report has been equal 
to that of a piſtol.” It was owing to 
this eaſy paſſage of lightning being in- 


terrupted, that occaſioned the death of 


profeſſor Richmann, at Peterſburg, by 
his own apparatus, of which I former- 
ly gave an account to the Royal Society. 
I have great reaſon, my lord, to 
think that the miſchiefs, ariſing from 
thunder and lightning, happen always 
near the place where the exploſion 1s 
nade, as thoſe perſons, who have been 
preſent, when great miſchiefs have been 
done, univerſally agree, that when theſe 
accidents have happened, the report of 
the thunder has inſtantly ſucceeded the 
faſh of the li zþtning. As the progreſs 
of light is nearly inſtantaneous, and that 
of ſound ſomewhat more than 1100 feet 
in a ſecond of time, the thunder and 
lightning happening in the ſame inſtant 
proves the exploſion to have been very 
near. 
We are therefore to guard againſt the 
thunder clouds, which are near us. The 
Aa a 1 walk 
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maſt of every ſhip, which is beſet on its 


tops with thoſe bright lights, which our 
mariners call comazants, and are the 


feu St. Elme of the French, and were 


the Caſtor and Pollux of the ancients, 
is within the ſphere of action of a thun- 
der cloud. Anciently, when theſe were 


ſeen, they were only conſidered as the 


attendants of a ſtorm, and no conſe- 
quence was drawn from them ; but now 
(ſince Dr. Franklin's admirable diſco- 
very of conducting lightning from the 
clouds, we know them to be no other 
than a modification of the ſame meteor, 
which conſtitutes thunder and light- 
ning) they demonſtrate that danger is 
near, and therefore we ſhould do our 
utmoſt to prevent its effects. This in 
my opinion would be done, if a wire 
of iron, or any other metal, were con- 
nected with the ſpindles and iron work 
at the tops of maſts of ſhips, and con- 
ducted down the ſides of the maſts, and 
from thence in any convenient direction 


ſo diſpoſed as always to touch the ſea 


water. By theſe means the accumula- 
tion of the matter of thunder and light- 
ning will be prevented to a conſiderable 
diſtance from the ſhip, by its being diſ- 


charged ſilently by the wire, which will 
not be done by the maſts ; as theſe from 


their height, figure, and conſtituent 
parts, without an apparatus of this kind, 
tend to direct and conduct the lightning 
into the ſhip. But, for a further ex- 


planation upon this head, I beg of your 


Jordſhip to caſt your eye upon volume 
43, page 215, of the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, where I have conſidered this 
matter more at large. 


The applying wire to the maſts of 


ſhips will be neither difficult nor expen- 


five ; as a braſs wire of the thickaeſs of 
a large goofe quill, I am of opinion, 
will, in moſt caſes, be large enough to 
anſwer this purpoſe. I prefer braſs wire 


to iron, as the former is leſs liable to 


ruſt than the Jatter ; and any metal, 
corroded by ruſt to the center, ceaſes 
to be of any uſe, in directing the light- 
ning in the degree hoped for and expect- 
ed by this apparatus. The entering in- 
to a minute detail of the rationale of 
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this proceſs would take up too much of 
your lordſhip's time; from analogy only 
I will mention to your lordſhip, that 
the ſame quantity of gunpowder, which, 
confined in a cloſe place, wil! throy 
down a tower, or rend a rock, will, 
when fired looſe in the open air, be al. 
moſt inoffenſive. | 
Thunder ftorms are very frequent 
and ſevere in Penſilvania, and great 
miſchiefs often happen from them; but 


1 am informed by Dr. Franklin, that 


ſince an apparatus of the kind above. 
mentioned, placed at the tops of the 
houſes, has been generally uſed at Phi- 
ladelphia, not a ſingle inſtance of mil. 
chief from lightning had happened in 
that city. He intorms me further, that 
at Philadelphia, in a thunder ſtorm, the 
lightning was ſeen to ſtrike the ridge 
of a houſe, upon which an apparatus of 
this ſort was erected. The lightning, 
like a ball of fire, ran from the ridge 
of the houſe to the apparatus; and in 
running down, it melted the conducting 
wire, without doing any damage to the 
houſe. This ſhews the expediency of 
applying either large wires, or ſmall 
rods, in which the melting will moſt 
probably be prevented; notwithſtanding. 
it has been repeatedly found, that, tho 
the wire has been melted, it has never 
failed of firſt anſwering the purpoſe of a 
conductor, and preventing the miſchiefs 
threatened by the lightning. 

Though the miſchiefs ariſing from 
lightning are not very frequent in Great 
Britain, yet at times they are ſevere e- 
nough to be very alarming. The da- 
mage occaſioned by a thunder ſtorm in 
July, 1759, in London, and in various 
other places at no great diſtance from 
it, are very freſh in our memories. [ 
ſubmit it, therefore, to your lordſhip, 
how far it would be attention miſappli- 


ed to think of an apparatus of this ſort, 


in his majeſty's powder magazine, erect- 
ing at Purfleet. The expence would be 
trifling ; and every argument, which! 
produced of their expediency in pre- 
venting miſchiefs ariſing from light- 
ning on board of ſhips, will have more 
force in this inſtance ; where frequent!) 

an 
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in immenſe quantity of gunpowder muſt 
de collected within a comparatively very 
{mall ſpace. bh 

As motives of humanity, and the 
hopes of public utility, are the cauſe of 


my troubling your lordſhip with this let- 
ter, I ſhall make no apology to your 


lordſhip upon this head ; and only take 


the liberty of aſſuring you, that I am, 


with the moſt profound reſpect, &c. 


FEEELENESEIEESY 


From the UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


State of Literature, Letters, and Men 

Learning in Spain, From the 

Rev. Mr. Clarke's Leiters concerning 
the Spaniſh Nation. 


| N regard to learning, and the belles 


jettres, Spain evidently labours under 


two material diſadvantages; which are 


the want of a liberty of the preſs, and 
the being ſubjected to the cenſure of the 
Inquiſition. It is eaſy to imagine how 
many valuable works of wit, humour, 
fatire, and genius are intirely rendered 
abortive for want of this liberty; and, 
though it may be attended with ſome 
evils and inconveniencies, yet its advan- 
tages are evident, from the many en- 
tertaining and uſeful productions, which 
in our iſland ſolely owed their birth to 
it : for, as one well ſaid, Is it not bet- 


| ter for the public, that a million of 


monſters ſhould come into the world, 


| which are ſure to die as ſoon as they 
| are born, than that one Hercules ſhould 
| be ſtrangled in his cradle? Let us bear 
| patiently with the infamous productions 
| of infidelity and faction, as long as we 


can receive from the ſame channel, the 
admirable diſcourſes of a Sherlock, or a 


Hare; the political writings of a Bo- 
| lingbroke, or a Bath, and the various 
| maſterly and elegant compoſitions of a 
| Lyttleton, 


W hat - would have become 
of the wit and buffoonery of Dr. Swift, 


| the elegant obſervations of Mr. Addis 


ſon, and the genteel humour of Sir 


| Richard Steele, if their free and un- 


ſhackled ſpirits had been chained cown 
like thoſe of the Spaniards ? Where 


logy for Spain in this article. 
not well how many licences a book 
mult have before it can actually paſs the 
preſs, but I think at leaſt three. It is 


as it may judge expedient. 


would have been thoſe very pleaſing and 
inſtructive writings which daily ſprung 
up, through this liberty, at different 
periods, in the many controverſial wars 
which we have had upon ſubjects of par- 


ty, politics, learning, and even religi- 
on? would not all theſe have been de- 
ſtroyed in the bud, if we had ſeen, as 
Mr, Pope ſays, under the throne of ig- 


norance or ſuperſtition. | 


Beneath her footſtool Science groan in 


chains, 


And wit dread exile, penalties, and 


pains, | | 


There, foam'd rebellious Logic, gagg'd — 


and bound? _ 
There, ſtript, fair rhet'ric languiſh'd 
on the ground ? 


It is a matter of much more ſurpriſe 


to me, when I conſider things in this 
light, to find that the Spaniards are ad- 


vanced ſo far as they are in arts and 


ſcience, than to wonder, that they are 
got no farther. If we add to this the 


power and uncontrouled licence, which 


the Inquiſitors or Dominicans have to 
cenſure all works printed there, and, if 
they pleaſe, to chaſtiſe and puniſk the 
authors, it will ſurely make a full apo- 
I know 


uſually read by as many cenſors, and is 


caretully cleanſed by the Catholic ſpun ge, 
before it falls under the eye of the pub- 
lic. The Inquiſition never grants any 


licence, reſerving to itſelf the freedom 
of condemning or abſolving afterwards, 


The art of 
this management is apparent. The in- 


dex of the Libri Prohibiti publiſhed by _ 


the holy office is now increaſed to two 


large volumes in folio; and a man muſt 


fairly turn over all that work, before 


he can well know what he dare read. 


The claſſics that I opened, in the royal 
library at Madrid, were anathematiſed 
in the title with theſe words, « Autor 
damnatus ;” and many whole prefatory 
diſcourſes were eraſed and blotted out, 
becaute, as the librarian told me, „ Is 
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ſont contre notre religion.” I have been 
told by a Spaniard, a friend of mine, 
that the Dominican library, conſiſting 
only of books which they have ſeized, 
and which of courle are forbidden, is 
one of the largeſt and fineſt in Madrid. 
I have heard many of them own, that 
the prohibited hooks were generally the 
moſt worth reading. One 1n particular 
told me, that, as Father Paul's hiſtory 
of the council of Trent was forbidden 
to be read any where upon earth, he 
took it with him, and read it at ſea. 
It is no uncommon thing here to ſee the 
works of our Lock, Newton, and Ba- 
con, thoſe immortal glories of human 
nature, ſhut up in durance, But how 
ſhould it be otherwiſe, when, as Bayle 
tells us, in an extract from John of 
Saliſbury, that Pope Gregory VI. not 
only baniſhed mathematics from the 
court, but burnt a library of Heathen 
learning, in order to give the Scripture 
more authority. Eraſmus found the 
weight of this millſtone upon the neck 


of ſcience, almoſt inſupportable, at the 


time that he was making ſuch noole 
efforts for the revival of letters: and 
the ignorance and indolence of the 
Monks, which he ſo much exclaims 
againſt in thoſe days, is very little alter- 
ed for the better in the preſent. Few 
of them, even now, either underſtand 
or talk the Latin tongue; and fewer ſtill 
are employed in ſtudies of real or uſeful 
learning: they are chiefly contined to 


the narrow limits of the icholaſtic wri- 


ters, the polemic divines, and Thomaſ- 
tic or Auguſtine theology. I ſpeak on- 
ly in general, for doubtleſs there are 
ſome exceptions, ſuch as a Flores, a 
Ponce, a Burriel, or a Feijo; but theſe 
are rare, and ſhine like lamps in ſepul- 
chres, amidit the numerous cells of thoſe 
uſeleſs eccleſiaſtics. Great part of this 
dearth of ſcholars is certainly owing to 
the want of a due encouragement, a 


„This was the firſt Polyglot ever printed, 
then Archbithop of Toledo. It was about four years in printing, from 1514 to 1518, bit 
not publiſhed till 1520, When it came out in fix \olumes, including the Lexicon: It was 
printed in four languages, the Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, and Latin. 
model to that of Mr, Watton, which is more uſeful and exact, and to that of Mr. Le 1% 
printed at Paris with many expeniive ornaments, 9 


ote, underwent many ſevere ſufferings in 


er to his own times, for fear of giving 


or three laſt years, Dr. Iſla, who wrote 


names the theme of their own country. 


reſtriction of the liberty of the preſs 

and their ſubjection to the yoke of the 
Inquiſition. And how much they hate. 
ſuffered from thele curbs may be eaſily 

gathered from a few facts that have pafl. 
ed in Spain only. Poor Miguel Ceryay. 
tes, the inimitable author of Don 


Quiz. 


combating thoſe triple monſters, preju- 
dice, ignorance and ſuperſtitution. The 
incomparable John de Mariana, Whobe 
labours and ſtudies have done ſuch laſt. 
ing honour to himſelf, and to his coun. 
try, was confined twenty years in pri. 
ſon, and, when he wrote his hiſtory, 
he dared not to bring it down any near. 


offence. 


And, even within thele two 


that pretty ſatire, Frey Gerundio, upon 
the Monks and preachers of theſe times, 
has been perſecuted and ſilenced by the 
Inquiſition tor his impertinent wit, 

Such being then the true ſtate of the 
cale, we are certainly much obliged to 
thoſe wits and geniuſes in Spain, who 
have had firmneſs enough to break 
through all theſe obſtacles, and have 
produced works, which have made their 


men, and reſpected and eſteemed a. 
broad. The Complutenſian Bible * 
has undoubtedly been the beſt monu. 
ment to the memory of Cardinal Xime. 
nes, and would atone, if any thing 
could atone, for the ſhare which he had 
in eſtabliſhing the Inquiſition, This 
certainly doubles the merit of ſuck 
writers, who have been ſo hardy as to 
ſtep forth in this country; ſach as, Cer- 
vantes, Covarrubias, Faxardo, Zurita, 
Cabrera, Sandoval, Mariana, Antonio 
Perez, Garcilaſſo de la Vega, Lopez de 
Vega, Carpio, Antonio de Guevara, 
Calderoni, Antonio de Solis, Herrera, 
&c. It makes us regard in a much 
higher light ſuch men as Antonio Av- 

| guſting, 


8 


. 


and was done at the expence of the Cardin), 


This ſerved i t 
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tino, Villalpando, L. Ramirez de 
Prado, Sanctius, and others. 

But, in order to ſet this point in a 
clearer view, I will now make ſome 
general remarks upon the preſent ſtate 
of Divinity, Hiſtory, Phyſic and Poe- 


ry in this country, and then ſubjoin 


a lit and account of the moſt remarka- 
ble writers in each branch. | 

lu regard to Divinity, it conſiſts 
much, as it formerly did, in the ſtudy 
of the fathers, councils, the decrees 
of the popes, and their canons, and in 
ſyſtems of Thomaſtiè and Auguſtine 
theology. The knowledge of the 
learned languages, and explication of 
the text of the ſacred uritings, has 
very little to do with it. In this track 
of criticiſm they are almoſt utter ſtran- 
gers; and I cannot find any thing of 
late years publiſhed in this way: It is 


holy ground, and therefore dangerous 


to be approached. In caſuiſtry indeed 
they are very well verſed, and this makes 
a conſtant part of the ſtudies of their 
paſtoral office: I ſuppoſe it is in ſome 
meaſure neceſſary to ſuch as muſt be 


confeſſors; but whether it is ſo far re- 


quiſite, as to run into ſuch obſcene dil- 
quiſitions, as refine and reduce finning 
to a ſyſtem, it will be difficult to per- 
ſuade our divines. But that this kind 
of caſuiſtry is too infamouſly ſtudied, 
appears from the many tomes that have 


deen publiſhed in this country, and 


particularly in that curious reſearch of 
danchez de Matrimonio. When 1 ſay 


| the fathers, take notice I mean the La- 


tin fathers ; for, as to the Greek, there 
are very few amongſt them, who are 


able to undertake that taſk : For the 
| tudy of the learned languages is here 


but at a low ebb ; Hebrew ſcems to be 
rather the moſt cultivated. It may not 
be improper to obſerve, that I an told 


| there is a Ms. of St. Auguſtine in the 
| Bodleian library at Oxtord, in which 
| there is a paſſage allowing the clergy to 
| marry ; which paſſage is not extant in 


any Roman-catholic copy that was ever 
heard of. 


The lawyers in this country get as 
much money as the practitioners in other 


countries; and, whatever may be ſaid 


of the ſlowneſs of our Chancery ſuits, 


the tediouſneſs of theirs will at leaſt 
equal them: A friend of mine, a great 


merchant at Cadiz, has juſt obtained a 


cauſe at Madrid, after nine years at- 
tendance; and I could mention ſome 


others, which are at this time depend- 


ing, which probably will never be de- 
termined at all. Bribery operates too 


much in this country ; and, to do the 


Spaniards juſtice, they do not diſown it. 
It appeared very plainly in the famous 
caule of the Antigallican privateer, in 
which the late Sir Benjamin Keene took 


ſuch patriotic and diſintereſted pains : 


and in many others, which might be 
mentioned. . 

In hiſtory, the Spaniards have many 
valuable writers. The detail of parti- 
cular wars, as that of Granada, between 
Philip IV. and the Moors, by Mendo- 
{a, ſaid to be a maſterly work; the re- 


lation of the ſucceſſion war, or parti- 
tion of the Spaniſh monarchy, by San 


Felippe, &c. the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of 
Spain by Father Henry Flores, in fit- 


teen volumes 4to, &c. the hiſtory of 


particular cities, ſuch as Toledo, Seville, 
&c. Their great antiquarians are Flo. 
rio Ocampo, Ambroſius Morales, Ma- 
riana; Requeſendius for thoſe of Por- 
tugal, But 1 cannot find, that any 
writer of credit (for ſome have attempt- 
ed it) has been yet bold enough to take 
up the thread of their general hiſtory, 
where Mariana left it off, that is to ſay, 
with Ferdinand and Iſabella (for the 
ſupplemer:t and continuator Miniana I 
don't conſider) and bring it down to 
theſe times. Perhaps they do not care 
to attempt it, for fear of offence ; and 
another reaſon may be, that the king 
his abſolutely forbid any of his ſubjects 
to write the hiſtory of Charles V. which 
I ſuppole is owing to ſome circumitances 
relating to religion and that prince, 
which might be too delicate to touch 
upon. Though it would be both a cu- 
rious and uletul taſk to trace the lecret 
ſprings and cauſes that ſet a prince of 
his active and adult complexion upon 
ſuch va ious and great enterpriſes ; wha 

wade 
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made vaſt advances towards univerſal 
monarchy, and perhaps was nearer to it 
than any other man ever was ſince Alex- 
ander and Cæſar; who was not con- 
tented to reign awhile living, but left a 
political teſtament for his ſon's direction 
after his death: and, what was more 
extraordinary, a teſtament, which that 
ſon religiouſly obſerved and copied from. 
What can be more aſtoniſhing, than to 
ſee this ſame active and reſtleſs ſpirit, all 
at once, in a fit of diſguſt, retire to the 
narrow cell of a poor Monk, and there 
amuſe himſelt with acting over the ap- 
proaching ſcene of his own death! For 
this, however odd it may ſeem, was 

certainly done; and, though alive he 
had the ſame preparations made, of 
proceſſion, mournings, coffin, &c. as 
if he really was dead, and was, at 
the ſame time, what no man ever 
was before, or will be probably again, 
the ſubject, actor. and ſpectator, all at 
once, of his own funeral. Philip of 
Macedon's fo much talked of Memento 
Mori was poor to this. This was a 


fight, which, I believe, few people's 


curioſity would not wiſh to have ſeen. 
But this was not all: Though Cæſar 
was his model, though he conquered 
all things, he could not, like that Prince, 
conquer himſelf: for he ſoon repented 
that he ever had reſigned the world and 
his crown, and died at laſt of chagrin, 
at the folly of having done that act, 
which he could never revoke. 
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The ftrange Adventures of Corazim the 
Merchant : tranſlated from the Arabic. 


CH A P. I. 


HILST I was at Bagdad, ſaid 


Corazim to his friend Alim, 
walking one very dark night with a ſtick 


in my hand, it fell againſt the gate of 


a garden, which was immediately open- 
ed, when a female voice, in a low tone, 
ſaid, Why do you knock ſo lond ? 
Come in, but don't ſpeak a word; my 
miſtreſs expects you with impatience ; 


MAGAZINES ſelected. 
here's ſuch a dreſs as mine, put it on 
and I will throw a veil over you; Wh: 
my fellow flaves, if they ſhould ſee you, 
will ſuppoſe you one of our number, | 
do not know how I came to be fo infa. 
tuated ; but my curioſity, tho' I knew 
I was not the party expected, prompted 
me to embark in this adventure, [ 
therefore did as I was ordered, and (uf. 
tered myſelt to be led thro' the garden 
into a dark apartment. Here the ſlaves 
left me, and in a few minutes a lady 


entered, and taking me in her arms, 


My dear Meſſor, cried ſhe, what have 
I not riſked to gratify the impatience of 
your love: but tis for my Meſſor, and 


J am content; only anſwer me not a 


word whilſt you ſtay, leſt your voice 
ſhould be heard. Tho' it was too dark 
to lee her face, yet the ſweetneſs of her 
voice delighted me, and I returned her 
careſſes with an ardour perhaps equal 


to that ſhe expected from her Mellor, 


| was very glad to ſubmit to the ſilence 
enjoined me, which ſhe again repeated, 
and then led me to another apartment, 
where we paſſed our time mutually 
pleaſed, except that the thought how 
this ſtrange adventure would end, gate 
me now and then ſome uneaſineſs. I ſup- 
poſe moſt of the night was paſſed when 
the door of our chamber was opened, 
and a female voice, not the ſame that! 
heard at the garden, ſaid, Zobeide, your 
father has dreamed that your apartments 
are on fire, and is coming to lee it you 
are ſafe» Having ſo ſaid, ſhe retired, 
You may eaſily gueſs at my conſterna - 
tion, and that I very ſincerely repented 
of my folly. Zobeide bid me hide my- 
ſelf under the bed-clothes, and added, 
that ſhe hoped we ſhould ſtill eſcape 1 
diſcovery. But the little hope ſhe gave 
me was deſtroyed in a moment, and my 
fear became greater; for her father 


came directly into the room, attended 


by a great number of female ſlaves, 
each carrying a light, ſo that 1 had 


ſcarce time to hide myſelf in the bed, 


when I heard theſe dreadtul words, 
« My dear daughter, cried Abdarim, 
I dreamt your apartments were on fie; 
and as you know Iam ſo fatal a dream. 
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er, that every thing I dream comes to 
paſs, I am determined to ſet your apart- 
ments on fire myſelf, hoping thereby to 
fulfil my dreain with ſafety to you. We 


may ſoon extinguiſh the flames : if we 


do not, 1t will give me no concern ; I 
am rich enough to build a nobler palace 
than this. Get up therefore, my dear 
child, and drefs yourſelf, J leave your 
two ſlaves to help you.” Having thus 
ſaid, he left the room, and me trem- 
bling from head to foot. Zobeide, who 
perceived my condition, took me in her 
arms, kiſſed me, and thus addreſſed 
me. „Fear not, my dear Meſlor, I 
ſhall ſtill find a means to ſave you. 
Theſe two ſlaves, who are now in the 
room, are both of them deaf and dumb ; 
[ can therefore ſpeak with freedom; but 
as they can talk by ſigns, we muſt be 
cautious that they ſee nothing. Get up 
on the other fide of the bed and dreſs 
yourſelf, whilſt I get up on the ſide next 
to hem, and leave the reſt to me.” She 
immediately turned her back to me to 
ariſe, which gave me ſome relief, for I 
was in fear ſhe would ſee my face as the 
room was very light. As ſoon as ſhe 
was dreſſed, ſuppoſing I was ſo too, ſhe 
made ſigns, as I imagined, to the two 


ſlaves to go out of the room, and then 


coming to me, opened a door, © You 
are now, ſaid ſhe, in the garden; you 
know the way well enough to the gate, 
of which here is the key : make what 
haſte you can, and be at the gate to- 


morrow night at the ſame hour you was 


laſt night, and Ada, who then let you 
in, all meet you there, to let you 
know what may have happened by 
then.“ She then gave me a kiſs, and 
going into her chamber, lock'd it again. 
I had eſcaped thus far, but the great 
difficulty was to find my way through a 
long garden entirely unknown to me, 
and in a very dark night. But whilſt I 
was moving very flowly, in no little per- 
plexity, I had, of a ſudden, light e- 
nough to ſee my way; for, from the 


apartment I had but juſt left, burſt forth 


a blaze of fire, which enabled me to ſee 

my way to the gate, which I opened 

vith a trembling hand, Not withftand- 
Vol. II | 
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ing my hurry and confuſion, J had ſo 
much recollection as to lock the gate 
after me. I now hurried to my khan, 
or inn, with a joy I had never befor 
experienced, and flept quietly the DI 
mainder of the night. I ſpent the next 
day in reflecting on what had happened, 


and in conſidering with myſelf whether 


I ſhould comply with the evening aſlig- 


nation. At laſt, encouraged by the ſuc- 


ceſs of the paſt, and prompted by an ex- 
travagant curioſity, I attended punctu- 
ally at the appointed time and place, I 
had ſcarcely been there five minutes be- 


fore the garden gate opened, and Ada 
appeared. Huſn, ſaid ſhe, not a word! 
heaven has wonderfully favoured my 


miſtreſs and you, or you had been both 
diſcovered You could not have got 


down the firſt walk before my old maſter 


returned, and ſet the bed on fire, and 
the whole wing was in a flame in an in- 


ſtant, but was ſoon extinguiſhed. But 


come, put on your dreſs and follow me. 


I did fo, and was received, though in 
another part of the palace, in the dark, 
Well, my dear Meſſor, cried the invi- 


ſible Zobeide, we are once more met, 
and I hope we ſhall not be again inter- 


rupted by fire; however, be as ſilent as 


laſt night: 1 doubt not but you look 
on this as a ſevere penance, but pru- 


dence forbids your being gratified in 


every reſpect, We immediately retired 
to bed, but had not lain long, ere Ada 
came to us: © My dear miſtreſs, ſaid 


ſhe, I fear this night will be worſe than 


the laſt, my maſter has had another 


dream, that you have a man in bed 
with you, and is haſtening to come and 
ſee. Oh, what will become of you 


both!“ I was, if poſſible, more alarm- 
ed than laſt night. But Zobeide, with 
a marvellous preſence of mind, ordered 


Ada to go immediately out of the room, 


and tollowing her, locked the chamber- 
door. We ſhall gain a little time by 
this, ſaid ſhe ; but riſe, Meſlor, and 
dreſs, and then put on the veil Ada 
gave you when you came in. Whilſt I 
was dreſſing, Zobeide ſaid, this apart- 
ment has no communication with the 
garden, as the other had, but I can 
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to a large court, 


not to hazard a third adventure. 
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let you out to a ſtair-caſe, which will 
Yead you down to the front of the houſe, 
where you may eaſily climb over the 
gate into the ſtreet : and if my father, 
or any other, ſhould meet you, they 
will conclude you one of the many ſlaves 
of this houſe, and fo you will paſs un— 
examined. But don't tail to be at the 
garden- gate to-morrow night again at 
the ſame time, and we hall yet be hap- 
Py- As foon as I was ready, I went out 
at the door that led to the ſtair-caſe ; and 
juſt as I did fo, I heard Abdarim knock: 
ing at the other door. I crept down 
"ſtairs with caution, not knowing one 
ſtep of my way, and at length came in- 
It was a bright ſtar- 
light night, and I plainly ſaw the 
front iron-gate: I climbed. up it with 
tolerable eaſe, though it was pretty high, 
and got ſafely down on the other ſide. 
I then pulled off my female dreſs and 
veil, put them under my arm, and once 
more reached my khan, fully reſolved 
But 
having recruited my ſpirits with a good 


night's reſt, I determined to viſit the 


garden-door once more. I had not 
waited long there before it opened, 
when, inſtead of Ada, I was accoſted by 
Zobeide herſelf. © My dear Meſſor, 
ſaid ſhe, as I find I cannot poſſibly re- 
ceive you with ſafety, I am come to you 
loaded with jewels of great value; let 
us haſte to your houſe and ſettle the 
manner of our flight, but let us talk no 
more till we are houſed, leſt we ſhould 
be overhcard.” 


as we paſled on was at a loſs to think 
how this ſtrange affair would end. I 
had no where to carry her but to my 
khan, where we at laſt arrived. And 
now was the unravelment of the whole. 
As ſoon as we were got into my apart- 
ment, My dear Meſſor! cried ſhe, but 
at the ſame inſtant looking in my face, 
exclaimed, O h:aven ! who are you? I 
am betrayed, Pronouncing theſe words 
ſhe ſwooned. I caught her in my arms, 
and ſupported her till the recovered ; 
when, looking carneſtly at me, ſhe cicd, 
waat does ail 


lover. 


pected love and freedom in the arms of 
my lover 


the circumſtances. 


I was not a little con- 
founded at this unexpected event, and 


this mean? how came I un 
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your power? who are you? I tremhlea 
whilſt J was ſtruck with her exquiſte 
beauty, which I had never beheld be. 
fore. I kneelked, and with a fau!tr' = 
accent told her T1 was her moſt finicere 
Wretch, cried ſhe, I never {aw 
you before. baſe man, what ill fare 
brought you in my way! when ex. 


„O, I am betrayed and ruin. 
ed! Be calm, my dear Zobeide, cried 
J, you are ſafe, and with the man ue 
loves, and will die to ſerve you. 20,5 
beide returned, how do you know me? 
We never met before. Yes, twice, re. 
plied IJ. Where and when, demanded 
the afflicted Zobeide. In your own 3. 
partment theſe two laſt nights. Bu: 
finding I was not believed, I related al 
Is it fo, ſaid ſhe, 
and pauſed for ſome moments, when 
ſceming to have recollected herſelf, (it 
ſpoke thus. "Tis ftrange, but ſince 
matters have gone thus tar, we mul 
manage as well as we can. Will you 
ſwear to do as I ſhall defire ?” I will 
by our great prophet, anſwered |, 
© 'Then, ſaid ſhe, we muſt leave thi: 
place directly: provide two aſſes, and 
I will direct the rout.” TI obeyed, ve 
ſet out, and next morning found our: 
ſelves at a conſiderable diſtance tron 
Bagdad, ina pleaſant wood. Let ui 
ſtop, ſaid ſhe, and reſt under theſe trees 
We did ſo. I have now another 1. 
queſt betore we proceed further, Yo 
know that I once loved a man called 
Meſſor: I will write a line to bid hin 
an eternal adieu: will you carry 1; 
whilſt I wait here for your return. 
promiſed a ready obedience. She vic 
and cloſed her letter with a kind of 10! 
bitumen, which exhaled from | one 
the trees, which the tun ſoon hardens: 
She directed me where to find hin 
„% Make haſte, added ſhe, that I 1! 
not be benighted here.“ I returnes | 
Bagdad in a ſhort time, found Neid 
and delivered the letter. He reid 
pauſed, and read and pauſed 483 
and then ſtamped with his foot, . 
fix ſtout tellov's entered the ror 
Seize that villain, cried he, and!“ 
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him into the dungeon. All reſiſtance 
ſeemed in vain, a [ was ſoon put in- 
to a dark priſon. Here I had nothing 
tc do but to curſe my folly, I remain- 
ed here, as J ſuppoſed, ſome hours, 
when my priſon door opened, and 

man entered with a light. I no ſooner 
ſy him, but I knew him to be one 
whom J had formerly met on a journey, 
and reheved from the diſtrets in which 


he had been involved, by having been 


juſt beſore robbed. Sir, ſaid he, I re- 
member your kindneſs to me, and have 
now an opportunity t to retürn it: fol- 
low me, or vou will be left here to 
ſtarve. 
her reſentment ; but ] know not Why; 


you perhaps do; but tis not a time to 
talk, and I aſt accompany you in 


your flight, or I ſhall ſuffer for this 
breach of trult ; 
were committed; We ſoon got out of 
the houſe, and I once more reached my 
khan, attended by my grateful deli- 
verer, 1 here related to my kind deli- 
verer an account of all that had paſſed 
between Zobeide and me till my arri- 
He in his 
turn informed me, that he was privy 
to the mutual loves of Meſſor and Zo. 
beide, and that the treatment I had 
received was by order of Zobeide, who 
had not mentioned in her Jetter the 
real cauſe of her reſentment, but only 
that J was a bar to their mutual hap— 
pineſs, and muſt therefore be immedi— 
ately cut off. Meſſor accordingly de- 
ſigned to have kept you in the dun- 
geon *till you died, without affording 
you the leaſt means of ſubſiſtence. He 
added, the power of Meſſor is too 
great here, for you and I to remain in 
this city with ſafety. Let us therciore 
immediately ſet out for Grand Cairo, 
the place of your nativity : we did ſo 


that very hour, and both happily reach- 


ed that place without any accident. 
STOPHEM. 


Tre End of CHAT. I. 


after this m 


 Zobeide has ſacrificcd you to fiercely engaged each other. 


for to my care you 


the ſhield, and the other 
thereby diſabling him rom uſing his 
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From the UNIVERSAL MUSLUM, 


A Battle betavixt Men and Beaſts. 


Q" ME years ſince, Schach Chor am 


the great Mogul, at Agra, cauſed 
battles ct beaſts againtt beaſts, and men 


againſt men, to be fought, which, (ac- 
cording to the teſtimony of authors) was 
Firſt they let 


manner, viz. 
two buſtaloes looſe at one onother in the 
park; next, a lion and a tyger, which 
Theſe be- 
ing taken away, the governor Caſmir, 


called Almerdan Chan, who ſat amongſt 


the Chans, riſing up, ſaid, {he great 


| Megul Schach & . Aae 5 20/1 and flea- 


ſure is, that iſ any vali-nt heroes have 
a mind te gi. Ve pr 90% of thei 1 valour, in 
fighting againſt the «cild beajts <vith 
ſhicld and javerd, let them ct mt ferth ; if 
they conquer, the great Mogul will ſhew 
great fa Tour 10 them. Whereupon three 
perions coming into the liſts, proffered 

themſelves to undertake the combat z 
when Almerdan Chan calling out, ſaid, 


None muſt fight avith any other aveafon 


than ſeuo, d and ſpicld ; thiſe which have 
a dagger about then; u. uſt throw 71 away, 
and fight fairly ; ; Which was no ſooner 
ſaid, but a lion was driven into the ring, 
where one of the forementioned perſons 
ſtood ready to encounter him. The lion 


ſceing his enemy ſo near, ran to him full 


ſpeed ; but he defended himſelf a con- 


ſiderable time, till bis arms growing 


weary, the lion laid one of his paws on 
an his arm, 


ſword ; whereupon, ſeeing himſelf in 
great danger, he with his left hand drew 
out his Indian Zimber, or ſtillétto, ſtab- 
bing the lion fo deep in the throat with 
the lame, that he made him Jet go his 


hold, and then gave him ſo fierce a 
blow with his ſcimetar, that he cut him 
almoſt in two. 


The lion falling to the 


round, he purſued his victory, and 


killed him; When the people ſhouting, 
cried, 
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cried, Thanks be to God, he is conquered ; 
but the Mogul ſmiling, ſaid to the con- 
queror, You are a brave ſoldier, you 


have fought valiantly; but did mt 1 


command you to fight fairly, with fword 
and ſhield only? but like a thief you have 
ſtole the lion's life auith a ſlilletto. Which 
ſaid, the king commanded his belly to 


be ripped open, and carried on an ele- 


phant about the city, for an example to 
others; which was immediately per- 


Formed, Next a tyger being let in, a 


ſtrong perſon entered the lifts to en- 
counter him ; but the tyger being too 


ſubtile and nimble, leapt ſuddenly up- 


on him, firſt tearing out his throat, and 
afterwards his whole body. In the 
third place, a little man of mean aſpect 


entering the liſts, ran undauntedly like 


a mad-man to the tyger, and at the 


"firſt encounter cut off both his fore feet, 


which forcing him to fall, he gave him 
his mortal wound. Whereupon the 
king calling him, aſked him his name; 
he anſwered, Geiby; then the king 
immediately ordered one of his ſervants 
to carry him a cloath of gold, cambay, 


or coat, who, when he delivered it to 
him, Geiby, receive this coat, which 


the Mogul of his bounty hath ſent you. 
He receiving the coat with great humi- 
lity, kiſſed it ſeven times, preſſing it 
each time upon his eyes and breaſt, and 


| ſoon after holding it up, prayed to him- 
elf for the Mogul's proſperity; which 


done, he cried aloud, God grant the 
Mogul to grow as great as Tamecrlane 

vom whom he is derived; may he live 
"ſeven hundred years, and bis generation 
continue for ewer. No ſooner had he 
uttered his wiſhes, but he was conduct— 
ed by an eunuch to the king, and com- 
ing near the place where his Majeſty 
ſat, he was received by two Chans, and 
brought before him to kiſs his feet; 
and at his going away, the king ſaid to 


| him, Be praiſed, Geiby Chan, 2 your 


all keep 


Beroit exploit; 3 this name you 


| for ever; : I am Jour gracious Lord, and 
Jon ny val. 
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From the UNIVERSAL. Muskuu. 
curious Account of the Troglodytes. 


HE name of Troglodytes i: 
given to people that live in cave 
under-ground, either becauſe they have 
no other dwellings, or becauſe they 
chuſe them to ſhelter themſelves from 
the exceſſive heats and injuries of the 
weather. Some of theſe ſubterraneous 
dwellings are in the iſland of Malta, in 
a mountain near Boſquet. Kircher, 
who in his travels viewed theſe places 


himſelf, gives the following deſcription 


in his treatiſe called Mundi Subterranti. 
When I reſided at Malta, ſays he, 
it happened one day that I, in compa- 
ny with a knight of Malta, did take a 
ride out of the city to a pleaſant coun- 
try-ſeat, where, atter ſome diſcourſere- 
lating to that iſland, the knight ſhewing 
me a hill at ſome diſtance, there, ſays 
he, 1s a ſubterraneous place, inhabited 
by people under my ſubjeCtion : and 


told me, if I thougnt it worth my 


trouble to go and pay them a viſit, le 
would furniſh me with a guide to con- 
duct me thither. I accepted his proſfer 
with gladneſs, and exprefled a great 
eagerneſs to ſee that curioſity of nature. 
Atter J was provided with a guide, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the ſe- 
cret walks and windings in thar place, 
we went thither; and as ſoon as I en- 
tered the capital gate, I ſaw the place 
full of men, women, and children, drel- 


fed in peaſants habits : and though at 


firſt it ſeemed to me as if they lived con- 


tuſed and promiſcuouſly among one a- 
nother, I found the contrary, when I, 


obſerved that every family had its par- 


ticular quarter and habitation, which 


either by art or nature was made conve- 
nient and uſeful to them. In thoſe ha- 
bitations many cloſets, cabinets, and 


places are worked into the rock for their 


bedſteads: alſo ſtables for horſes and 
cattle, and rooſts for the conveniency 
o: poutiry, They are provided with 

ore 


ovens to bake their bread, and the 
(moak of their chimnies is conveyed 
through ſome cliffs of the rock, through 
which they are alſo provided with day- 
light; and the openings for that purpoſe 
are by art ſo contrived, that neither 


wind nor rain can moleſt them. The 
inhabitants of this place, eſpecially the 


men, are abroad all day long, either 
to till and manure the land, or to tranſ- 


act other buſineſs, whilſt thoſe who ſtay 


at home employ themſelves in ſpinning, 
or ſuch work as every one 15 fitted for. 


Inſtead of wood they burn the dung of 


cattle, which they dry and prepare by 
the heat of the ſun. The men are luſ- 


ty, ſtrong, and live a long time: and 5 
the women are of good ſtature, and 
T hoſe people are 


agreeable enough. 
vaſtly fond of their dwellings, and no- 
thing can perſuade them to ſtay one 
night from them. They live on bread, 
milk, butter, cheeſe, onions, and other 
roots, and fell their cattle and poultry, 
The grand-maſter, for curioſity ſake, 
once ordered a dinner for ſome of thoſe 
people at his own houſe : the table was 
covered with feveral ſorts of roaſt and 
boiled meats and dainties, intermixed 


with cheeſe, butter, onions, garlick, 


and a fort of pudding, which they call 
Macron. As ſoon as they were called 
in, they fell greedily to their accuſtom- 
ed food; but none would touch a bit of 
the other courſes. In the iſland of 
Goze, near to that of Malta, is ano- 
ther cavern, inhabited by people that 


differ but very little from the former. 


They ſpeak good Arabic in both places, 
and attend public and private worſhip 
with great devotion, and in the Roman- 
Catholic way: they uſe beads, and 
their habitations are Yrefſed with cruci- 
fes, and the pictures of the Virgin 
Mary, and other ſaints. When Kir- 
cher travelled through Tuſcany, about 
the diſtrict of Viterbo, he obſerved a 


ſmoak aſcend from the mcadows, and 


concluded the ground of that place to 
abound with ſulphur. But when his 
fellow- traveller informed him, that the 
ſmoke proceeded from the chimney fires 
under-ground, he lad the curicfity to leg 
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that place; and being come to it, he was 
ſhewn an entry where they went in, and 
tound every thing in the niceſt order, 
much after the ſame manner as has been 
related of the caverns in the iſland of 
Malta, but larger and more convenient; 
the chairs, benches, bedſteads, and a- 
partments being cut out of the rock, 


and the place contained a great number 


of inhabitants. 


K ANNA Tb 
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GENIUS | 


Once on a time incog. came down 
From his equivocal dominions, 
And travell'd o'er a country town, 


To try folks tempers and opinions: 
When to accompliſh his intent | 
(For had the cobler known the king, 


Lord ! it would quite have ſpoil'd the 


thing) 
In ſtrange diſguiſe he ſlily went, 
And ſtump'd along the highway track, 
With greaſy knapſack at his back ; 
And now the night was pitchy dark, 
Without one ſtar's indulgent ſpark, 
Whether he wanted ſleep or not, 
Is of no conſequence to tell ; 
A bed and lodging muſt be got, 
For geniuſes live always well. 

At the beſt houſe in all the town, 
(It was th” attorney's you may ſwear) 
He knock d as he would beat it down, 
Knock as you would no entrance there. 

He trudg'd away in angry mind, 
And thought but cheaply of mankind, 
Till through a caſement's dingy pane, 
A ruſh-light's melancholy ray, 

Bad him een try his luck again. 

So to this cot of homely thatch 
In the ſame plight the genius came: 
Down comes the dame, lifts up the latch, 
What want ye fir ? 


Ged fave you, dame. 


Suffice it, that my goody's care 
Brought from her beſt, tho' ſimple fare, 
And from the ccrner- cupboard's hoard, 
Her ſtranger gueſt the more to pleaſe, 
5 | EGA. 
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Beſpread her hoſpitable board 
With what ſhe had——'"twas bread and 
cheeſe. 

The genius departing in the morning, 
left his hoſteſs with the following blei- 
ung. 

May what you firſt begin to do 


Create ſuch profit and delight, 


That you may do it all day through, 
Nor finiſh "till the depth of night ! 
Thank you the ſaid and ſhut the door, 
Turn'd to her work and thought no 
more. 
And now the napkin which was fpread 


To treat her gueſt with good brown 


bread, 


She folded up with niceſt care, 


When lo! another napkin there! 
And every folding did beget 
Another and another yet. 

She folds a ſhitt —by. ſtrange increaſe, 
The remnant ſwells into a piece, 
Her caps, her laces, all, the ſame, - 


Poill ſuch a quantity of linen, 
From ſuch a very ſmall beginning, 


Flow'd in at once upon the dame, 
Who wonder'd how the duce it came, 


That with the drap'ry ſhe had got 


Within her little ſhabby cot, 

She might for all the town provide, 

And break both York-ſtreet and Cheap- 
ſide- 

Good news will fly as well as bad, 
So out this wond'rous ſtory came, 
About the pedlar and the dame 
Which made th' attorney's wife ſo mad, 
That ſhe reſolv'd at any rate, 

Spite of her pride and lady airs, 

To cet the pedlar tete a tete, 

And make up all the paſt affairs; 
And tho' ſhe wiſhed him at the devil, 


When he came there the night before, 


Determin'd to be monſtrous civil, 


And drop her curtſie at the door. 


Now all was racket noiſe and pother, 
Nell running one way John another. 


And Tom was on the coach-horle ſent, 


To learn which way the pedlar went, 
The genius comes to her, and aiter 
having been ſumptuouſly entertained 
left her with the following wiſh, 
« May what you fin ſt ſhall undertake, 
lat without ceaüng all day through, 
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Madam, who kindly widerſtoog 
His wiſh effectually good, 
Strait dropp'd a curtſie wond'rous low, | 
For much the wanted him to go, 
That the might look up all her ſtore, 
And turn it into thouſands more. 
Now all the maids were ſent to look 
In every cranny, hole and nook, 
For every rag which they could find 


Of any ſize or any kind. 


Draw'rs, boxes, cloſets, cheſts and caſes 
Were all unlock'd at once to get 
Her point, her gaule, her Pruff jan. net, 
With fifty names of fifty kinds, 
Which ſuit variety of minds. 

How ſhould I now my tale purſue, 
So paſſiag ſtrange, ſo paſſing true? 

When every bit trom every hoard, 
Was brought and laid upon the board, 
Leit ſome more urgent obligation 
Might interrupt her pleaſing toil, 
And marring halt her application, 
The promis'd hopes of profit ſpoil, 


Before ſhe folds a ſingle rag, 
Or takes a cap from board or bag, 


That nothing might her work prevent, 
(For ſhe was now reſolv'd to labour, 


With earnelt hope and full intent 


To get the better of her neighbour) 
Into the garden ſhe would go 

To do that neceſſary thing, 

Which muſt by all be done, you know, 


By rich and poor, and high and lo, 


By male and female, queen and king. 
She little dream'd a common action, 


Practis'd as duly as her pray'rs 


Should prove ſo tedious a tranſaction, 
Or coſt her ſuch a ſea of cares, 

In ſhort the ſtreams ſo plenteous flow'd 
That in the dry and duſty weather, 
She might have water'd all the roid 
For ten or twenty miles together. 
What could ſhe do? as it began, 
Th' involuntary torrent ran, 
Inſtead of folding cap or mob, 

So dreadful was this diſtillation, 
That from a {imple watering job, 
She fear'd a general inundation : 
While for her indiſcretion's crime, 
And coveting too great a ſtore, 

She made ariver at a time, 

Which ſure was never done before.“ 


The 
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( Ne. N. RR 
The Proprietors of this Magazine, not 
only ſelect every entertaining article 
from other Magazines; but whatever 
amuſing eſſay is inſerted in the Papers 
after the Magazines publication. To 
render this work ſtill more agreeable, 


is here alſo collected, as for example, 
trom the Ledger. 


3 IR, 


10mebody or other, not three far- 
things matter who, has oblerved, 
« that tho' mankind are perpetualiy 
complaining of the ſhortne's of human 
lite, at the ſame moment that the gene- 


ality of them are utterly at a loſs how 


bb 


to ſpend their time ;” The obſervation 
is a very ſenſible one, yet unhappily, 
like many others, has no tendency but 
to ſhew a univerſal oppoſition in our ſen- 
ments and actions. 55 | 
You muſt know, Sir, that I am a 
young fellow of good fortune, in the 
very bloom of life, and have ſcarce a 
pleaſure or inclination that my circum- 


{ances are not ſufficiently able to in- 
dulge; yet I don't know how it is, my 


time hangs to the laſt degree heavy on 
my bagds. and in the Janguage of a 
very elegant author, I can at beit be 
ſaid 

Jo dra out being on @ dead reprſe, 
I enjoy a negative ſort of happineſs, 
that is, I am no way miſerable, and 
feel but very little pleaſure, if I am 
happily at eaſe from pain. 

I married, Sir, a very amiable wo— 
man about a twelvemonth ago, ot whom 
in reality I am paſſionately fond ;—but 


being poſſeſſed of her perlon, and {ccnre 


of her heart, I am ſunk into an infpid 
fort of tranquillity, and experience none 
ok thoſe delightful little anxieties, that 
kept the mind all alive during my ſoli- 
Citation for both, 
about nine, ani look out of the back 
window, li, /or vant of th, 
till the ſummons tor the breaktatt ar— 
rives: the papers of the morning are 
an hour's employment at the tea-table, 
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drawing of the breath into 


I rife every morning 
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and the moment the things are removed, 


it takes me up another to pare my nails. 


My wife all the time fits ſtroaking a pic= 
ture of mine, which occupies a ſpace 
on her arm, or diverts herſelf with twir— 
ling round the cat. 

When my nails are pared, I have a- 
nother hour's ſtudy ; this is conſtantly 
taken up in thinking what to do before 
dinner; about twelve, however, I re- 
collect that I am a very lazy idle fellow, 
and, quite aſhamed of my indolence 
and diſſipation, I hurry on my cloaths 
and run out. If the morning be fair, 
I never uſe a carriage, but trudge along 
the ſtreets in a plain trock, When [ 
looſe ſight of my own houſe, I conſider. 
where to go, and am often at a lols 
whether 1 ſhall drop into the Cocoa- tree, 
or take a ſaunter into the Park. When 
I have decided this important point, I 
generally diſcover that my going to ei- 
ther is not a whit more to the purpoſe 
than my ſtaying at home, my viſits at 
the Cocoa-tree being made without any 
buſineſs, and my ambulations in the 


Park direQed without any end. In this 


ſtate of mind, neither ſatisfied nor diſ- 
pleaſed, I very often return home, and 


bite the ends of my wite's fingers till 


dinner time, the amiable girl in return, 
amuſing herſelf with adjuſting my eye- 


brows, or perhaps pulling me by the 


noſe. 

Alter dinner I cencently lounge upon 
the ſota with my wite, and wait a cou— 
pie of hours in that delicate ſort of ſil- 


lineſs, which is the eternal concomt- 


tant of a reciprocal love, -- toying with 
every little article of her dreſs, and 
breaking out into the childiſh accent of 
I dats lewe oo, I ds fo, to which I am; 
aired in the ſame accent, Does 50, and 
then follows an idebtical tate of fondnel; 
on both fides, which ends in a mutual 
the inter- 
jection, a2 — Bat, as tne Poet ſays, 
Nenjene (bait be gion ne, in low. 
Anil appeal to every man in England, 


it he has not pailled tome hours in ths 


delicious fort of triſling, with the ut- 
mort 1at iSt: act On, which he would have 
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picking of teeth. 
to think, that neither of us want com- 
mon underſtanding, Mr. Printer, yet 
we are ſo perfectly well acquainted with 
each others ſentiments of things, and 


RecolleCting the ſillineſs of my ſitua- 
tion, I at laſt ſtart from the ſota, and 
retire into my ſtudy with a view of 
ſpending a uſeful hour at a book : this 
Joon palls; my notion of men and 
things being long ſince eſtabliſhed, and 


all the amuſement to be received reſulting 


from a florid ebullition of ſtile, or a 
brilliant ſtroke of imagination: the beſt 
authors I can almoſt quote from memo- 
ry, in any page, and the reſt not being 


worth a peruſal, it uſually happens, that 
my afternoon ſtudies terminate in a nap 
of ſleep. Neither my wife or myſelf 


being very fand of Company, our even- 


ings are paſſed in much the ſame manner 


as our days; the chaſm from tea to 
ſupper we endeavour to fill up with a 


game of cards, and from ſupper-time to 
bed, 


with mutual yawnings, continued 
indications of drowſineſs, and inceſſant 
I am vain-enough 


have ſo often diſcuſſed every topic of 
converſation, that we are generally ſi- 


lent together from the want of ſome- 
thing new to ſay: if we take a walk 


out, we don't open our lips above once 
an hour, and then only in unneceſſary 
enquiries for one another's health: if 
we take a little excurſion in the carriage, 
our obſervations are turned upon the 


| ſtate of the weather, the condition of 


the roads, or the caſual abſurdity of 
any ſign that ſtrikes us in the tour, — 
In ſhort, Mr. Printer, the want of 
ſomething to do, which is the general 


conſequence of affluence, has reduced 


me to a ſituation really pitiable, and 
raiſed the condition of the moſt plod- 
ding mechanic, to an object of envy 
and eſteem. Horſes, dogs, and cards 
have very little attraction for me, and 
plays, routs, and operas, have ſtill leſs 
charms for my wite. 
Sir, we are, morally ſpeaking, two 
{triking inſtances of the divine goodneſs 
in the ſhort duration ot life, for inſtead 
of wiſhing for more than the common 
portion of time, we are always at a 


Upon the whole, 
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loſs to make a real uſe of what we have, 


I am, Sir, &c. 
CEE HFS $3-$-$:4-4-40 
From the PusrL1c LEDGER, 
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ITTING at home one evening 
Jaſt week, I fell aſleep with the play 

of Cato in my hand. I had juſt ſtu- 
died the celebrated ſoliloquy at the be. 
ginning of the fifth act, and methought 
I was conveyed into a larger theatre, 
where that very play of Cato was per- 
forming. A. perſon who ſat next me, 
informed me the part of Cato was ated 
by a lady, and that her name was PRI. 

TANNIA, 

Four acts were over before 1 came 
in, and the muſick were playing Rule 


Britannia as I took my ſeat. 


Preſently the curtain was drawn up, 
and Britannia was diſcovered in the cha- 
racter of Cato (as I thought) ſitting at 
a table, on which was ſpread Magna 
Charta, and a Bible lay open upon it; 
the cap of Liberty ſhe held in her hand, 
and the room was hung with the por- 
traits of Camillus, Brutus, Algernoon 
Sidney and Mr. Wilkes: at her feet 
was a large bag of money, on that was 
wrote Louis-dors, Piſtoles, Ducats and 
Double Doubloons, and a little lower up- 
on the ſame bag was che inſcription See 
cret Services, | 

Britannia aroſe, and looking round 
the room at the portraits, addreſſing her. 
ſelf to them, thus began. 


It muſt be ſo - Patriots you reaſon well 


Elſe, whence this pleaſing hope, this 


fond deſire, 
This longing after Engliſh Liberty. 
Or whence this ſecret dread and inward 
horror [the ſoul 
Of Britons being faves? Why ſh: inks 
Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at inthral- 
ment ? 
'Tis the divinity that fürs within us, 
'Tis freedom's ſelf that points out 
Magna CHarta, 
And intimates dear Liberty to man. 
Dear L thou pleaſing well try d gift, 
Thro 


e. 


Thro' what variety of revolutions, 

Through what. temptations, and what 
threats you've paſs'd ? 

The wide, th* unbounded proſpect lays 
before us, 

But miniſterial maxims ſhade the view. 

Here will we hold, If there's a power 
above us, 

As that there 1s, all nature cries aloud 

Thro' all her works; he muſt delight in 
freedom, ſhappy: 

And that which he deliphts in muſt be 


[She points to the BibleandMagn: Charta 


Thus am I doubly arm'd, my foul, my 
lite, 


Myfuture and mypreſent bliſs before me. 


[ Kicks the bag of money away. 


Be gone thou venom to the ſoul of truth, 


Thou miſchiet-making mammon ; thus 
I ſpurn thee. [mind, 
Thy tainted touch defiles the Patriot's 
And all thy bribes are badge of op- 
preſſion. 


ſuk then there was a violent outcry in 
the theatre of off, oft, off, to Britan- 


nia, and ſeveral people drefied in blue 


bonnets and Tartans, headed by a 
hackney-coachman and a nail-maker, 
got upon the ſtage from the gallery, 
and the bonnet men ſeized the bag. ſay- 
ing, it was gued ccconomy to tale care 0 
the filler, and took it away with them. 
Britannia wwas arove . 
The pit folks ſat ſtaring at them, and 
when the mob was gone began to grum- 
ble, and at laſt grew outrageous, and 
called out for the play to go on; but 
the maſter of the ſhow came upon the 
ſtage, and begged the audience would 
be eaſy, but that it was impoſſible to go 
on with the Play, becauſe Madam Bri- 
tannia, that did the part of Cato, was 
areſted by an Exciſeman. 
I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 
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From the LADIES Ma G AEIN E. 
Marriage ceremonies of the Hottentots. 


HE deſcription of an Heottentot 


making love, v.ill, no doubt, be 
Vor. II. 


a match for his ſon. 
woman generally goes out to conſult his 
wife upon this overture, and quickly re- 


W. W. 
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highly entertaining to the reader; the 
ceremony and feaſt at an Hottentot wed- 
ding wall ſurely be thought curious 3 
cruelty, which is the characteriſtic of 


this people, has nothing to do here? 


but naſtineſs, will be very conſpicuous, 
and with that the reader muſt be content 
to bear. It a batchelor, or widower, 
is diſpoſed to marry, he does not begin 
by diſcloſing his paſſion to the maid or 


widow that has won his heart. His firſt - 


buſineſs is to diſcover the matter to his 
father, if he be living, and get his ap- 
probation : if his father conſents, he 
goes along with him to the houſe of the 
woman's father, in order to demand her 
in marriage for his ſon. When the lover 
and his father wait on the friends of the 


woman, it is the buſineſs of the lover to 
prepare and preſent dacha, or tobacco, 
They all ſmoak, and 


to the company. 
the converſation turns upon indifferent 


matters; the viſitors ſeeming to have 
forgot the buſineſs they come about, and 


none elſe giving any attention to it, till 
the heads of all preſent are intoxicated 
with ſmoaking. Then the father of the 
lover, addrefling himſelf to the father 
ef the woman, opens the buſineſs he 
comes on, and demands the woman as 
The father of the 


turns with a final anſwer, which 1s ſel- 
dom 1n the negative, unleſs the young 
woman be already contracted to ano- 
ther. When this happens to be the caſe, 
marriage 1s deferred only till the young 
fellow ſhe is contracted to is made a 
man. 
The father wt ſon depart directly 
upon receiving a denial, and the mat- 
ter is entirely dropped. The lover then 
looks out for a new choice; and, if his 
father is not living, he muſt have the 
approbation of the next in er of 


his relations, who, in ſuch caſe, does 


all that has been ſaid of the father ; 
and if the father of the woman he dead, 


the next in authority of her kindred has 


the diſpoſal of her. It the father of 
the woman conſents, ſhe 1s next con- 
ſulted herſelf. If ſhe does not like the 
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match, ſhe has but one chance to eſcape 
it, which, in ſuch caſe, ſhe generally 


takes. She muſt lie down with her lo- 


ver on the ground, and play with him 
a whole night, unleſs the game 1s ſooner 
up, at pinching, tickling, and clap- a-; 
it ſhe gets the better of her lover at this 


| ſport, ſhe is fairly rid of him, and he 


muſt drop all thoughts of her: but ſhe 
muſt marry the man, willing or unw1l- 
ling, if ſubdued by him, as it generally 
happens. 'The ſport turning out, it the 
match is put upon this iſſue, in favour 
of the lovers; and the lover being made 
a man, he loſes no time; but chuſing 
two or three fax oxen from his own herd 
if he has one, or his father's, according 
to the wealth and figure of the family, 
he drives them to the houſe from whence 
he is to take his deſtined bride. All 
his relations, men and women that live 


near him, accompany him, let the a- 


bode of his miſtreſs be ever ſo far off; 


with innumerable greetings and careſles. 
The oxen are immediately flain after 


the Hottentot manner. 


The whole company, men and wo- 
men, beſmear their bodies with the fat 
of them, and then powder themſelves 


all over with huchu. The more fat and 


buchu they have upon their bodies, the 
finer they reckon themſelves. Upon this 
joyful occaſion therefore, both men and 
women bedaub and powder themſelves 
very laviſhly; and the women, to ap- 
pear ſtill finer and more amiable, co- 
Jour their foreheads, cheeks, and chins 
with a red chalk-ſtone, eaſily found in 
the fields. This ſtone, among the Hot- 
tentot women, holds the place of the 
paints and patches uſed by our own, and 
is looked upon as a great improver of 
beauty. 

They then proceed to the nuptial ce- 
remony, which is as follows: the men 
ſquat themſelves upon the ground in a 
circle, in the center of which the bride- 
groom places himſelf; then the prieſt, 
who is always that of the kraal, where 


the bride reſides, enters the circle of the 
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men, and coming up to the bridegroom 
pifles upon him a little. The x lg 
groom receives the ſtream with tran. 
port, rubbing it briſkly all over his bo. 
dy, and making with his long nails (for 
the Hottentots never cut theirs) ſeveral 
deep ſeratches in bis ſkin, that the urine 


may penetrate and foak the farther, 


The prieſt then goes to the circle of 
the women, and coming up to the bride, 
piſſes a little upon her; and ſhe receive: 
and rubs the urine upon her body with 
as much alacrity as the brilegroom, 
Then goes the prieſt again to the bride. 
groom, and having piſſed a little more 


„ Upon him, away he goes again to the 


bride, and again piſſes upon her: and 
ſo he goes from the one to the other till 
he has exhauſted upon them his whole 
ſtock of urine, uttering, from time to 


time, to each of . the following 
good wiſhes ; may you live long and 


; happy together: may you have a ſon 
and arriving betore the houſe, all the 


relations of the woman thereabout im- 
mediately aſſemble, and receive them 


before the end of the year; may this 
ſon live to be a comfort to you in your 
old age; may this fon prove to be a 


man of courage and a good huntſman, 


This 1s the whole of the nuptial ce- 
remony ; which being over, the com- 
pany riſe, and join in preparing the 
feaſt. Ihe oxen killed upon this occa- 
ſton they cut into ſeveral pieces, and 
dreſs them all at once. Some pieces 
they boil, the reſt they roaſt. Their 
method of boiling is like that of the 
Europeans : but their roaſting is quite 
another thing, and deſerves a circum- 
{tantial deſcription, 

A large ſtone is faſtened in the ground 
in the manner of a hearth. On all the 
ſurface of this {tone they make a briſk 
fire, and let it burn till ſuch time as they 
think the ftone ſufficiently hot. They 
then remove the fire, and having, with 
a handtul of graſs, wiped the aſhes clean 


off from the ſtone, they put the meat 


upon it, which they cover with a flat 
{tone as large as that it lies on; the 
next make a fire round about the meat, 
and another upon the ſtone that covers 
it ; and thus it remains till it 1s roaſted, 
and this is not long doing, as the reade! 
will eaſily 1 imagine. The victuals 2 
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dreſſed, the men and women ſeat them- 
ſelves, the men on one circle, the wo- 
men on the other, on the ground ; and 
the meat is ſerved up to them in pots 
that glitter with greaſe ; ſome carry 
knives about them, which they have 
purchaled of the Europeans, and with 
which they cut their meat. Others, 
who are not ſo provided, tear the vic- 
tuals with their fingers ; and every one 
eats with an aſtoniſhing rapacity. They 
uſe the lappets of their croiſes, or man- 


tles, as plates; and their ſpoons are 


mother-of- pearl, and other {ea ſhells 
without handles. 

The Hottentot cuſtom, which for bids 
the men to eat in company of the wo- 
men, is for this time diſpenſed with, in 
favour of the bridegroom, who fits and 
eats in company of the women, but 
touches none of the victuals prepared 
for them. He has a certain portion 
dreſſed for himſelf alone. Dinner be— 
1g over, the remainder of the victuals 


is let by for a ſecond entertainment to 


the company : when the ground they 
ſet on 15 cleared of the pots and offals, 
they go to ſmoaking of dacha, or tobac- 
co: each company has one tobacco- pipe: 
he or ſhe that fills it lights it, and hav- 
ing taken two or three whifs, gives it to 
his or her neighbour, who, having taken 
two or three whits, gives it to a third, 
and ſo the pipe goes round till it is out, 
at which time it is filled again, and giv- 
en about from hand to hand in the ſame 
manner. Great prating is maintained 
in both companies; every tongue goes 
almoſt inceſſantly, they ſmoak till they 
become intoxicated; ſome ſwallowing 
the imoak, it immediately turns their 
heads: 
the noiſe increaſes. They rave; ſome 
in ſpeeches and ſtories to othere, others 
in loliloquy. The greateſt part of the 


night is paſſed in noiſy, extravagant 


pate, Towards the morning, the bride- 
groom flies to the arms of his bride for 
the firſt time, and the companies ſepa- 
rate to go to fleep. The next day, as 
ſoon as their heads are tolerably ſettled, 
they aſſemble, men and women, in ſe- 
parate companies again. 


they left the day betore are again (et be- 


teltivities. 


the more they ſmoke the more 


The victuals 
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fore them. They cram ravenouſly. What 


they leave 1s ſet by for a meal to the 


ſame mouths the next day. They re- 
ſume the ſmoaking of dacha, or to- 
bacco ; and pals the time, till near the 
next morning, in the ſame inconerent 
prate and noiſe as before. 

This is the life they lead from day 
to day, without. minding any buſinels, 
or any other pleaſure, till they have 
fairly devoured all the victuals that 
were dreſſed for them on the day of 
marriage. When that is done, the 
nuptial feſtivities are at an end. 
ſomething remarkable, that though the 


Hottentots are great lovers of muſic and 


dancing, they admit of neither in their 


ing, and immoderate prating are the 
ſum total of every entertainment, on 
occafion of marriage, throughout all the 
Hottentot nations. 'Their drink is their 


ordinary beveridge, which 1 is water and 


cow's-miik, 
The Hottentots allow of polygamy, 


up to any number of wives, that a man 
is able and willing to maintain. A cer- 


tain traveller ſays, that this cuſtom ob- 


| tains only among the rich Hottentots ; 


others ſay, that polygamy is often to 
be met with even amongſt the poor. 
However, the richeſt have ſeldom more 
than three wives. 


Thoſe who tranſ- 
greſs herein, are condemned by their 
laws to be cudgel'd to death. 


With regard to the portions on both - 


ſides the Hottentet marriages, the eld- 
elt ſon inherits all the eſtate the father 
dies poſſeſſed of: but, if an eldeſt ſon 
marries while his father is living, he 
ſtands no better chance for a fortune in 
hand, than his younger brothers, who 
are all in that article at the diſcretion 
of the father, if they marry in his life» 
time; and a father ſeldom gives a ſon 
for his marriage portion above a couple 
of cows, and a couple of ſheep, with 
which he muſt ſhift in the world as well 
as he can. Upon the death of the fa- 
ther, the younger ſons are, for their 
fortunes, at the diſcretion of the eldeſt, 

Gee 2 wha 


It is 


Eating, drinking, ſmoak- . 


| Marriages between 
firſt and ſecond couſins are not allowed 
by the Hottentots. 
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who rarely does any thing better for 
them than what has been ſaid of the 
father. The daughters have ſeldom 
any portion at all; if they have, it is 
not above a cow and a couple of ſheep ; 


and theſe, or the like, muſt be return- 


ed to the family ſhe belongs to, in caſe 


mne ſhould die before ſhe has a child. 


The men look not for fortunes, or 
great alliances by marriage. In the 
choice of their wives, they "conſider no- 


thing but wit, beauty, or agreeable- 
neſs; ſo that it ſometimes happens, the 


daughter of a poor obſcure fellow, is 


married to the captain of a kraal, or 


the chief of a nation. Adultery is pu- 


niſhed with death among the Hottentots. 
Marriage may be diſſolved among them: 


a man may be divorced from his wife 


and a woman from her huſband, upon 
aſſigning ſuch a cauſe as may appear ſa- 
tistactory to the men of the kraal where 
they live; who, upon ſuit to them for 


relief by divorce, immediately aſſem- 


ble to hear and determine the matter. 
A man divorced from his wife, is at 
lüberty to marry again whenever he 
_ pleaſes. But, a woman divorced from 


her huſband, is not allowed to marry 
again during his life. 


A certain traveller tells us, that the 


bride, on the nuptial day, ties a gut of 


an ox or a ſheep about the neck of the 


bridegroom, who is obliged to wear it 
there till it rots off, But this is contra- 
dicted by others. 


We {hall conclude this account of the 
marriage ceremonies of the Hottentots, 


by taking notice of one very extraor- 
dinary cuſtom that prevails amongſt 


them ; which 1s, that a widow, for e- 
very huſband ſhe marries after the firſt, 
13 obliged to cut off the joint of a bs 


ger, beginning at one of the little fin- 
gers. 
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From the Lapy's MAG AZZ INE. 
The Scotch Pavement. An Efigray:, 


Ragments of rock, trom Northern 
Albion torn, 


As Pavement now, Auguſta s ſtreets 3. 


dorn; 3 
Nowy, at full eaſe, the peer luxurious 
loils, \ 


And the light chariot unobſtructed rolls. 
Our trade with Scotland NOW is plainly 
ſhewn, 


They take our bread - and, generous! 


ſeli us e 


From the PuBric LEDGER. 


TE atal Example of a Duel, 


| 1 a native of Ireland, of one ci 


the beſt families, and have no in. 
conſiderable property in that Kingdom; 
educated in the Univerſity of Dublin, 
where my birth and fortune recom- 
mending me to the notice of 5 
young fellows of the ſirſt diſtinction, 1 
entered into the cloſeſt intimacy with 
ſeveral, and was looked upon as a fort 
of chief in every little party of amuſe. 
ment by them all. In the variety of ac. 
quaintance with which I was at this time 
tavoured, I contracted a friendihip of the 
warmeſt kind with a young man of 
quality of my own age, whom I hall 


beg leave to mention by the name of 


Butler. Perhaps few men ever poſſeſ- 
ed more qualifications to command uni. 
verſal eſteem, joined to one of the clear- 
eſt heads, he was bleſt with the moſt 
benevolent of hearts. | 

Mr. Butler had a filter, - poor Ma. 


ria! near of age, I had another, un- 


happy Charlotte, cloſe upon twenty: 
two; the friendihip ſubſiſting between 
him and me pr oduced an equal eſteem in 
the young ladies, and both continual! 


_ dwelling on the praiſes of their bro- 


thers; 'twas no wonder that Charlotte 
entertained the m oft tender ſentiments 
for him, or that the bewitching Mari 
ſhould caſt a tavourable eye on me.— 
Mr. Butler and I grew paſſionately in 
love with the liſters of each other, and 


proud to have that opportunity of f. 


veting, as I may ſay, our friendſhip, w: 
agreed upon paying our addreſſes, w 
were kindly received, and one day i} 
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of the acid in my replies. 


inted for the celebration of the two 


weddings, to the infinite ſatisfaction of 


doth our families! — but, O Sir, the 


ere of our wedding day !—how jolly. 


may I cry out with the poet, 

For ever hated be the fatal hour, 

For ever dark and comfortiels the 

morn, | 

No fun to ſhed its alutary power, 

Or mark the circling period I was 
born. 
But let ill fortune all array'd in tears, 


Be doom'd attendant on the TY. 


alone ; 
The church-yard ſcreech owl bode 
- uncommon fears, 

And fright the midnight traveller to 

ſtone. 

Mr. Butler and TI, Sir, had juſt parted 
from our miſtreſſes, and retired to ſup 
at a tavern to take leave of our Bachel- 
wiſm with a ſele& party of friends; 
two or three hours we paſſed in the moſt 
reeable manner, when unfortunately 
an argument aroſe between him and a 
gentleman 1 in company, about the ſupe- 
rior excellence of lobſters and crabs, 
—trivial debates have been juſtly re- 
marked to produce the molt fatal conte- 
quences, —this was unhappily the caſe 
With us. — I ſaw Mr. Butler exert a 
warmth which I fancied rather too ve- 
hement, and took the liberty of hint- 
ing my opinion. The conver ſation 
vas in an inſtant changed, and his 
whole reſentment turned againſt me; 
he called my friendſhip for him in queſ- 
tion, and made fo many ſevere obſer— 
ations, that I could not avoid a little 
The guar- 
el of friends is almoſt the moſt bitter; 
hings that would appear indifferent in 
others, carry an additional poignancy 


from them, and a retort, which would 


tm trifling in a common acquaintance, 
$a crime of the moſt unpardonable co- 
Wr in a friend; the very conſideration 
hat ſhould mitigate, becomes an ag- 
Tavaticn of the fault, and the molt 
lriking plea why ue thould overiook an 
rror, is conſtantly the reaſon why we 

Al not. — This, Sir, was on: ſituation ; 
Ir. Butler thought it hard thai I oi 
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all men ſhould offer him an offence : I 


thought it equally cutting, of all men, 


to receive an injury from him; in this 
frame of mind we proceeded from ſeve- 
rity to ſeverity, till at laſt he gave me 
the public ie. There was now but one 
means of ſatisfaction left, the company 


inſtautly broke up, and Mr. Butler and 


I appointed to meet at the Phoenix park 


by ſeven the next morning, atrended 


each by a triend. 


To ſay how I paſſed the intervening | 
night, is impoſſible, my anger againſt 
_ Mr. Butler diſappeared the moment all 


our former friendſhip was recollected, 
and my heart dropped blood to think 
when I was no longer offended, of the 
fatal neceſſity of ſeeking for revenge. 
My love for his adorable ſiſter ſtruck me 
to the ſoul, and what did I not ſuffer 
in the conſideration of his paſſion for 
mine; but, alas! the tyranny of a hor- 


rid cuſtum obliged me to ſuppreſs every 


laudable tendency of theſe ſalutary re- 
flections, and drove me to violate every 


ſuggeſtion of my reaſon, every argu- 


ment of my friendſhip, and oy man- 
date of my God. | 

'The morning came, we were both 
at the appointed place at leaſt an hour 


before the time. Poor Butler, I ſaw his 


heart was equally diſtreſſed with my 


own, and more than once he complain- 


ed of a cold, to wipe a tear that would 
riſe in ſpite of his attempts to keep it 
down. In Ireland we are much too 
brave to have any notions of humanity, 
and much too ſenſible to hear any ridi- 
culous arguments of juſtice and truth. 
Tis neceilary there to commit a faſhion» 
able murder before your reputation can 
be eſtahliſhed, and quite eſſential if you 
would poſſeſs the eſteem of every body 
to deſerve the deteſtation of all. In a 
country, actuated by this monſtrous no- 
tion of honour, 'tis not to be ſuppoſed 
our ſeconds took any great pains to re- 


concile us, and there was no poſhibility 


of inakins g the firſt advances ourſelves. 
Thus ci: ee we retired to our 
ground melting with mutual friendſhip 


and concern, yet obliged to counterteit 


the appearance ot hatred and revenge. 
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myſelf, I ran to another piſtol, 
would have drove the contents through 
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Piſtols were our weapons, and fo little 
enmity did we entertain that we each 
cried, fir: three ſeveral times, both in- 
tending to ſtand the ſhot, and then diſ- 
charge our piſtol in the air. Surpriſed 
that neither of us fired, my ſecond cri- 
ed out to Mr. Butler, Damn me, the 


BY fellows are afraid of one another,” This 
reflection rous'd us in an inſtant, we 


both diſcharged, when Mr. Butler's 
ball tore away a piece of my hat, and 


mine entering his temple a little above 


the eye, blew off the upper part of the 
Kull, 


and left him dead upon the 
ound. 
What wou'd I have then given for 
ſome mountain to cover me for ever, I 


tore my hair, beat my face, and blaſ- 


phemed my God; at laſt recollecting 
and 


my own head, had I not been immedi- 
ately diſarmed by the ſeconds, who were 
ſurpriſed I ſhould feel any concern for 
the murder of my friend. I was car- 
ried home, Sir, in a ftate bordering 


upon diſtraction, raving upon poor But - 
ler, and wilhing for his fate, for in 


amy fenje *twas happineſs to dir,” the 
violent agitation of my ſpirits brought 


on an immediate fever, in which I con- 
tinued ſenſeleſs five weeks, and the firſt 


news I heard, upon my recovery, was, 
that my amiable Maria, at the ſight of 


her brother's coar ſe, had fallen into ſuc- 


ceſſive fits, which laſted three days, aud 


then carried her off; and that my un- 
happy filter Charlotte was confined in 


| her room, having gone diſtracted upon | 


the firſt intimation of the accident. 
To a mind not utterly depraved, not 
totally divelted of feeling, ten thouſand 


deaths muſt have been more welcome 


than the knowledge of theſe unhappy 
Fearful of the effects 
which the intelligence would have on 
my temper, my friends never ſuffered 
me to remain a fingle moment alone, 
till the late excellent doctor Berkeley, 


the celebrated biſhop of Clayne, con- 


vincetl me I was in no proper ſituation 


to die, and to the admirable leſſons of 
that elegant moraliſt, tis owing that 1 


quaintance, and the approbation of my 


I put out the candles, — If the repeti- 


Extract of Mr. Churchill's EG Ale » 


*Tis a grols intult to his o'ergrown ſtate, 


have not the crime of ſuicide to add to 
the madneſs of my ſiſter, the death oi 
my love, and the murder of my friend. 

On my entire recovery, as I could 
not bear the thoughts of remaining 
where I had ſacrificed all happineſs in 
this world, and endangered my ever. 
laſting ſelicity in the next. I ſet fal 
for England, and purchaſed a little 
concern within three miles of the capi. 
tal, where I have now reſided five 
and twenty years, receiving no viſits, 
deſiring no company, and making ng 
friends. — When I look back upon the 
hoard of bleſſings which I might have 
poſſeſſed, and conſider at how ſmall a 
rate I have parted with it all. —— Re. 
flection harrows up my very ſoul, and 
points out the wide, wide, difference 
between a ſenſe of imaginary honour, 
and a ſecret jultification of a good con. 
ſcience, the applauſe of my fooliſh ac. 


God. - ] am far from ſuperſtition, but 
I never go to bed without fancying [ 
ſee my poor friend Butler the moment | 


tion of my melancholy ſtory will be oi 
any ſervice to your readers, I ſhal 
think my time well employed in trans 
icribing it. 

Yours, 

FERDINAND OBRIES, 


NMT ROE 


From the CovrT Macazixt, 


Mr. Hogarth. 


25 1 \ HE Satiriſt calls upon Mr. Ho. 

garth to ſtand forth, and chargs 
him with facrificing genius and mei 
on envy's altar. | | 


Should painters only his vaſt wrath ſu 
fice ? 


Genius in ev'ry walk is lawful peine 


His love to merit is to feel his hate. 
When Wilkes, our country man, 00 
common friend, | 
Aroſe, his King, his country to defens 
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when tools of pow r he dar'd to public What was the cauſe of liberty to him, 


view, 

And from their holes the ſneaking cow- 
ards drew, 

When rancour found it far beyond her 

reach | 

To ſoil his honour, and his truth im- 
peach, | 

What could induce thee, at a time and 

place, 

Where manly foes had bluſh'd to ſhew 
their face, | 

To make that effort, which mult damn 
thy name, 

And fink thee deep, deep i in thy grave 
with ſhame? _ 

Did virtue move thee ? no, 'twas pride, 
rank pride, 

And if thou hadſt not done it, thou 
hadſt dy'd! 

Malice (who diſappointed of her end, 

Whether to work the bane of foe or 
friend, 

preys on herſelf, and driven 1 to the 
ſtake, 

Gives virtue that revenge ſhe ſcorns to 
take) 


Had kill'd thee, tott' ring on life 8 atinoſt N 


verge, 


Had Wilkes and Liberty eſcap'd thy 


ſcourge. 
When that great charter, which our 

fathers bought 

With their beſt blood, was into queſtion 
brought; 

When, big with ruin, o'er each Engliſh 

head 

Vile ſlavery hung ſuſpended by a thread; 

When liberty, all trembling and aghaſt, 

Fear'd for the future, knowing what 
was palt ; 


When ev'ry beaſt was chill'd with deep 


deſpair, 


| Till reaſon pointed out that Pratt was | 


there ; 
Lurking, moſt ruffian like, behind a 
ſcreen, 


So plac'd all things to ſce, himſelf un- 


ſeen. 
Vitue, with due contempt ſaw Hogar ih 
| and, | 


The murd'rous pencil in his palſied 


hand. 


Or what was honour, let them ſink or- 
ſwim, | 
So he may gratify without controul _ 
The mean reſentments of his ſelfiſh ſoul. 


Let freedom periih, if, to freedom true, 
In the ſame ruin Wilkes may periſh 


too. 
| With all the ſymptoms of aſſur d de- 
| cay, 
With age and ſickneſs pinch d, and worn 
au ay, | 


Pale quiv'ring lips, lank cheeks, and 
talt'ring tongue, 


The ſpirits out of tune, the nerves. 


unſtrung, 


Thy body ſhrivell'd up, thy dim eyes 
funke | 


Within their ſockets deep ; thy weak 
hams ſhrunk, | 


The body's weight unable to ſuſtain, 


The itream of life, ſcarce trembling | 
thro' the vein, | 

More than half. kill'd by honeſt truths, 

which fell, 

Thro' thy own fault, from men who 
wiſh'd thee well. 

Can- {| thou, e en thus, thy thoughts to 

vengeance give, 

And, dead to all things elſe, to malice 
live? 

Hence, dotard, to thy cloſet, ſhut thee 
in, 

By deep repentance waſh away thy ſin. 

From haunts of men to ſhame and ſor- 
row fly, 

And, on the verge of foark, learn how 
to die. | 

Vain exhortation! waſh the Ethiop 
white, | 

Diſcharge the leopard s ſpots, turn day 
to might, 


Controul the courſe oo nature, bid the 


deep 


. Huſh at thy pigmy voice her waves to 


lleep, 

Pertorm things bannen ſtrange, yet « on 
thy art | 

Too 2 to work a change in ſuch a 
hea 

That ade which was woven in the 
frame, 


At firſt wil i to the laſt remain the ſame, 
Rea.vu 
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| Reaſon may droop, may die, but envy's And calmly hears her praiſers aſter 


rage death, 


- Fmproves by time, and gathers ſtrength Retreats when ſhe hath drawn her lateſt 


5 from age, breath, 
some, and not few, vain triflers with To ſuch obſervers Hogarth gives the lie; 
| the pen, Worth may be hears'd, but envy Can. 
Unread, unpractis d in the ways of not die; 
men, Within the manſion of his gloomy br cf 
Tell us that envy, who with giant A manſion ſuited well to ſuch a gueſt 
| ſtride | Immortal, unimpair'd ſhe rears bs 
Stalks thro the vale of life by virtue's head, 
ſide, | | And damn allt the living and the dead. 


. B. IWe cannot help Js that a man of Mr. Churchill's Genius muſt 


| bawe his Productions fritter'd about in Scraps, and ve by that means lofeng 117 pert of 


the Profits his Performance ſo Juſth deſerves. 
$+4$4$500$059444+ $5590: 44444444 


From the LADY MAGAZINE. 


The HIS S. A Tak. © 


AFFER GRUBB, full of care, a good trade tor his fon | 

| To provide, ſent him up to a farrier in town; 

But the boy was ſo aukward at handling his tools, 
That he ſpoil'd all the iron and waſted the coals. 

One morning his father call d on him, and ſaid, 

Well, Johnny, and how go you on in your trade? 
Can you make a horſe-ſhoe? Ay, ſure; if you doubt it, 
You ſhall ſee in a minute: fo Jack goes about it. 

He heated the iron, and hammer'd it o'er, 

And turn'd it, and cut it, and ſweated and ſwore ; 

Try'd this way, and that way, but neither would do, 

The devil a likeneſs was there of a ſhoe. 

Plague on it, ſays Jack, this would make a man mad; 

Theſe coals are mere rubbiſh, worſe cannot be had. 

The bellows want mending, the anvil's too high, 

And the head of the hammer is ſet all awry. 

The iron's quite ſpoil'd for a horfe-ſhoe. — But yet 

A hob-nail out on't I am ſure I can get. 

So to it he goes, heats and hammers again, 

To bring forth a hob-nail, but all was in vain. 
Quoth Johnny, With ſuch curſed tongs, it is paſt 

The ſkill of a farrier to hold a nail faſt. 

Howce'er, I'm reſolved to make ſomething of this; 

If it won't make a horſe-ſhoe, it ſhall make a Hiſs. 

A Hiſs ! what is that? You ſtall quickly ſee what. 

The untractable iron he once more makes hot, 
And, throwing it into the water, 1t made 

A Hiſs as it ſunk. Gaffer Grubb ſhook his head: 
Ah, Johnny, ſays he, I perceive, before George, 

That noddle of thine will ne'er do tor a forge. 
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The COMIC CHRONICLE of the TIMES, Continued. 


E NN N D it came to paſs in thoſe 
* A days, there was much con- 
"* 48 fuſion in politics; people 

grew intoxicated ; 
LEE fore Oeconomy came forth, 
and flew away with the keys of the 
wine-cellar. - 

While our enemies were flying before 
the faces of our ſoldiers and ſailors a- 
broad, we were flying in one another's 
| faces at home; Animoſity addle-head- 
ed our Placemen; Contention kept it 
up among the Penſionaries; and Fac- 


tion, fiery- eyed, Choſe Riot for his ring- 


leader. 

But our bs came to nothing; 
neither our battles abroad, nor our bil- 
lingſgating at home; what we gained, 
xe gave up; and what we ſaid, did not 
ſignify. Every thing is, as it was to 
be, and we have won the ſweepſtakes as 
Peace-makers. 

And now, thick as autumnal leaves 
that ſtrew the gravelled-walks mar- 
gins, ſhowers of addreſſes fell down at 
the throne's threſhold. 

Some were given gratis, others got 
ready upon profitable terms; they were 


prepared by the court confeCtioners, 


and finiſhed in high taſte, from the beſt 
papier machee manufactories, in ſugar- 
candy compliments ; ſeldom betore were 
ſo many ſweet things ſeen. 

But while thus the majority were 
ſweetmeat- makers, the minority pre- 
ſerved themſelves in their old ſpirits, 
Vor. II. 


there- 


and would have the ordering their own 
dinners ; they ſaid, they would not eat 


forced meat, and could not endure Scotch 
Collops ; 
among themſelves, and eat and drank 


with one another. 
And public curioſity beonn to grow 
hungry, and the Monitor and Auditor 


made out weekly bills of fare, for the 


town's ordinary. 
And Mr. Monitor was allowed to be 
the beſt cook, becauſe he could toſs up 


things to hit moſt people's taſtes. No _ 


the Auditor could only pleaſe one ſet of 

cuſtomers ; but ſoup Broutllie was ſerv- 

ed up at both tables, | 
While theſe things were doing, be- 


hold, like the famous Guſtavus Adol— 


phus, the Swediſh Reformer, BRTIA RR“ 


Us, the NoxrH BRITON, APPEARED. 


He drew forth the pen of Freedom. 
He ſounded an alarm to Liberty, Mag- 
NA CAR TA was his text, and his ſer- 
mons concorded with the ſentiments of 
the people. 

The cry of their privileges was heard, 


and England's Genius uproſe, to ſtem | 


the torrent of miniſterial oppoſition. 
Sycophants, and time-ſerving depen- 
dants, would iaugh the ſons of England 
to ſcorn; they pointed out of the pa- 
Jace windows, calling the free-born 
breed of honeſt induſtry, Plchears. 
Contemptuouſly did they treat our moſt 
principal tradeſmen, they nick-named 
all paſſive obedience oppolers, — THE 
D d d | 
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Mos, and to our moſt good and graci- 
me did they tell fibs about us. - 
We are his ſubjects, his loyal ſub- 
jects, but to Him, and His only, will 
we ſubject ourſelves, 
Who then ſhall come from north, eaſt, 
or welt, to controul us? None, ſurely. 


of our hopes, 15 he not alſo an Engliſh- 
man ? 

Therefore bonnetted will we hear 
ourſelves to the reſt of the world ; it is 
the cap of Liberty which we wear, and 
what we will not put off, on any pre- 
tenſions. 


Now in thoſe days a ruler was elect- 


ed in the city; yea, a gentleman who 


filled Eis poſt with grandeur, equal to 
the dignity with which he was veſted. 


Now it happened, that his predeceſſor 


made a great feaſt, to which were in- 
vited many great people. 

And their majeſties, God bleſs hows: 
were there. And the cloth was laid in 


high taſte, and that day eating and 


drinking became an elegant exerciſe. 


Yet in an unpropitious hour was a 


reſolution taken, but his lordſhip de- 
clared he would be there ALso. 

Now, thus ſaith the ſon of Eſdras the 

ſcribe, the interpreter of words ſeem- 
ingly ſynonymous, 
Verily, verily, I ſay unto you—4!/o 
and L:ikeavi/e have various meanings; 
although indiſcriminately are they uied 
by the illiterate multitude, 

His lordſhip went there Alſo ; 
is the correct reading of the text ; 
lordſhip went there Zi4ewwz/e, an inter- 
polation; becauſe Lite betokeneth 
good ſenſe; and had his honour been 
governed by ſuch a planet that day, in- 


a at 


ſtint would have inſtructed him, not to 


have paraded in the proceſſion, 

The troop of Bruiſgrs were ordered 
to attend; and the whole right-hand 
and left artillery were drawn to eſcort 
him triumphant. 

The By-battle-boys were merkali- 
ed in proper order. The brick-kilns 
were unattended that day ; and even 
the ſand-cart-aſſes were tree that day 
from the whips of their drivers. — All, 


affairs were finiſhed, 
Has not heaven bleſſed us with the king 


his 


all, were ordered to appear,—All but 
Buckhorſe, the bruiſed veteran. Ala! 
Alas! how are paſt ſervices neglected 


but, perhaps, he was on to'ther ſide the 
queſtion. 


Now it came to paſs, that after theſe 
that coachman 


Blinkard, the Bruiſer, commenced place. 


man becaule of the many jobbs he had 


gone through with; and he allo receiy. 


ed a premium for the reſt of his brethren, 
but torgot to ſhare the ſecret-ſervie 
money. 

And he was put into the court o 
Conſcience for the money, becauſe the 
Beargarden fellows, not having any con. 
ſcience of their own, it 1s proper they 
ſhould be carried to thoſe places where 
other people may find it for them, | 

In that court it was that the jobbing 


bill was produced, viz, 


I. 8. fl. 
For the windſor jobb 10 10 0 
For the city jobb 10 10 0 
The other jobbs 10 10 o 
Spent about the jobbs 5 5 © 


Thus came we acquainted with theſt 
tranſactions; thus the policy of the 
mighty was made out; in this it waz 
that Oeconomy triumphed ; 3 and ſelf. 
ſavingneſs diſplayed its moſt ſapientift 
talents. 

Now it came to paſs, that in thoſe 
days uproar began to get the upper. 
hand of tranquility, and it grew taſte for 
mankind to put themſelves in a paſſion, 

Even as the dog that quarrelled with 
his own tail, ſo did ſnarling ſeize the 
hot-headed ſons of theſe kingdoms. 

And the Dublin boys began the bo- 
ther, even before his excellency the lat 
lord heutenant left the nation; and Sir! 
Ulter's ſons took it up, and began v 
level all places. 

Thus, in London, clamour call 
the committee of confuſion together= 


*Half-price drew up his forces, and the 


levelled the ſeats, benches and branchs 
of the theatre. 

Now theſe are the names of thoſe (on 
of riots : id here follows the gener 
tion of tacir families. 


[To be continued.] 
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Hifory of the Reforming Conſtable, 
Continued. n 
was born at Nottingham, my father 
[ and mother being upon a march to 
join the regiment, my mother fell in la- 
hour there, and died in child- bed. So the 
pariſh officers were obliged to take care 
of me, until they could let me out, to 
thoſe dealers, who hire infants, and go 
about the country to beg with them. 

1 was ſoon taken notice of to be a 
boy of parts; ſo a tinker and a chim- 
ney-ſweeper played a rubbers at Put, 
who ſhould take me prentice, and the 


tinker won. 


I then got acquainted with ſome folks, 
that uſed to go upon the forreſt and kill 
veniſon. EE | 

But one day we were all taken up, 
and put into priſon, for being deer- 
ſealers; but I being ſo very young, 
nothing was done to me, and the goal- 
er made me tapſter-boy, and there ſome 
gentlemen, who were under ſentence of 


tranſportation, taught me to read and 


write. 8 . 
Then J hired myſelf to an inn, as a 


E helper to the book-keeper ; but there 


being a little parcel loſt, with two gui- 
neas in it, and my maſter being a ſuſ- 
picious man, rather than have any words 
with him, I went away. Then I was a 


| waiter at Scarborough, and I am ſure, 


let people ſay what they will againſt 
oameſters, gamblers, or family-men, 
they were the beſt cuſtomers he ever had. 

They uſed to come down every ſea- 


fon, and J lived at the tavern which had 
the moſt and beſt company uſed it 
and theſe gentlemen of the family would 


leave with me ſo many new packs of 
ſtamped cards, and ſo many new ſtamp- 


ed dice, ſo that I never had the trou- 


ble of going out to buy any. But when 


any of the gueſts would order me to go 
{out to buy cards, or dice, I would 
go to my room, and get them; but 1 


would ſwear I had been out, and bought 
them myſelf at the ſhops ; however, I 
got well paid by the gentlemen I told 
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you of, before, for my trouble, and 


my ſwearing, | 


I was taught how to be a family-man 
myſelf at laſt ; indeed, I learnt ſome of 
it with my tinker maſter, ſo I came to 


London, but there I was taken up for 


a pick-pocket, becauſe I found a pocket- 
book at the play houſe- door] laid in 


goal three months, but my friends took 


care nobody ſhould hurt me, — becauſe, 
you muſt ſuppoſe, I was innocent. 
When I came out of confinement, 


my friends were all in the country ; ſo 
I was half naked, and I went begging 
to the tabernacle, and there I learned 
to ſay my prayers, and ſing hymns ; and 


the ſaints took notice of me, and cloth- 
ed me, and made me one of them. 

Then J let my hair grow long, and 
parted jit on the top, and tucked it be- 


hind my ears, and I was ſwore to ſe- 
creſy, and then was introduced to their 
love-teaſts—and there they ſet up all 


night, —and there at midnight, all the 
lights were put out, to repreſent the 
darkneſs before things were created; 
and then every body pulls off their 
cloths, to repreſent the ſtate of inno- 
cence we are born in; and then we ſa- 
lute one another promiſcuouſly, to pre- 


vent jealouſy; and to ſhew that the ſaints 


live in brother and ſiſterly love with one 
another, and as Adam and Eve had 


every thing in common among one ano- 
ther. CE 


Then I was ſent down to a private 
houſe of worſhip in Norfolk; and there 
I preached ſo, concerning damnation, 
that I made all my hearers cry, groan 
and grieve about it; and I talked a- 
bout hell and the devil, and roaring 
fires ſo dreadfully, that I uſed to put my 
congregation in ſuch a heat, that I had 
like to have frightened them all into 
fevers. | | 

They uſed to give me money that I 
ſhould not threaten them ſo with dam- 
nation; ſo I left off that ſubje&t ſome 
time—but could not find any other out 
that anſwered ſo well——but as I was 
going to my old ftory again, a wicked 
woman took me before the mayor, aud 
ſwore I would raviſh her: now ſhe had 
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given me encouragement, and ſeemed 
at firſt as willing as I'—But rather than 
be expoſed, I conſented to go for a ſol- 


dier. 


When I was juſt come into the army, 
T had like to have been hanged ; be- 


cauſe, as we were marching in an ene- 


my's country, I thought all I could lay 
my hands on was fair plunder — only 1 


had an officer who ſtood my friend. For 


you mult know a very pretty wench, or 
mawther, as they call them in Norfolk, 
went abroad with me, who I had a child 


by while I was a methodiſt preacher ; 


and as ſhe had ſome money, and her 
aunt had ſome good things which the 
niece could get at; and as it would have 


been a great hams for her to have been 


brought to bed at home of a baſtard 


child, I perſuaded her to pack up every 


thing ſhe could and follow me, and I 
ſtrengthened her conſcience with the in- 
terpretation of ſome texts that I choſe 


for my purpoſe; for I had learned how 
to do that at the tabernacle. 
muſt know every piece of ſcripture has 
two meanings; one is the real meaning, 


For you 


which the apoſtles defigned it ſhould ſig- 
nify ; the other meaning is, that inter- 
pretation which every expounder pleaſes 
to put upon it, and which will beſt ſerve 
Therefore there is 
nothing like the ſhow of holineſs for a 
perſon to get his own purpoſes ſerved. 
Your people of true ſenſe fay, that 
pure religion is of the greateſt ſimplici- 
ty, and that the pooreſt people may un- 
derſtand it, and that it requires no 


great explanation. — But that is not the 


religion I hiked—1t is proper poor peo- 
pic ſhould be conſuſed, and kept in awe 

ſomehow ; and therefore we took care, 
while 1 was a preacher, to perplex and 


| hamper their minds pretty much; and 
to hamper the poor is the proper buſi— 


nets of us Reformers, as you will know 
bye-aud-bye. | 
Well, 1 told you I gare up my girl 


to the captain—/ don't mean that I 


parted from her entirely; no, but the 


captain uſed to come and ſee her very 


often, ſo then | uſed to go to the {utlers, 
vr ſjome tuch place, and ſtay there— 


juſt as a great many people do now in 
ptr that when their wives have 


ſome particular viſitors, go out of town 


for a day or two, or ſometimes let their 
wives go out of town for a day or two; 
and theſe huſbands, ſeveral keep good 
ſhops in the city, and ſeveral live very 
genteely in and about St. James's, and 
are looked upon vaſtlywell in their neigh. 
bourhood ; and indeed, as this England 


is a place of vaſt commerce, why ſhould 


not wives, daughters, ſiſters or nieces he 
transferrable for ſome time, as well as 
other ſtocks are bought and ſold for 
time. | | 
My officer was killed, the war was 
ended, and over came I and my girl; 


we had ſaved ſomething, and took a 


public-houſe ; and then I began to think 
about going to the tabernacle again. I 
ſent my wife firſt, and a rare wench ſhe | 
was at it. She did her part as well as 
if ſhe had been bred and born an ac- 
treſs; ſhe ſighed and groaned, and cri- 
ed and turned up her eyes, and the 
ſaints were ſmitten with her, and they 
came to ſee me, and I kept a room for 
them on purpoſe, and only ſhe waited 
upon them, and J was choſe conſtable 
of the pariſh, and by the ſaints recom- 


mendation I was made Reforming Con- 


able. But there was a fine dreſſed 
| aro uſed my houſe, and he ſeem- 
ed ſweet upon my wench; now, as he 
was not one of us, I was retolved he 
ſhould pay ſour ſauce. 

So the ſaints and I conſulted, and 1 
lawtully married the girl; then, caught 
him, as it was agreed on between her 
and I; ſued him for criminal converſa- 
tion; mut up my houſe to make my loſs 
the greater, and recovered ſwinging 


damages. 


I ſell liquors now, but I don't take a 

licence, cauſe only my tabernacle friends 

viſit me, and I don't want either to 
make their doings or my own public. 

I defired this officer to tell me, how 
he came firſt of all to tancy he could 
make a Retormer ? 

He replied, don't you know, my 
dear, an old ſmuggler makes the beſt 
cuſtom- houſe officer. But my ſcheme, 

— when 


in when I firſt returned from Germany was, 
ve as | had ſeen a good deal of knocking- 
'n down work, and ſuch things, to have 
OY been a ſheriff's- officer, or a thiet-taker : 
P but the bum-baily's life I thought too 
ot ſcandalous; and as to the thiet-takers, 
| I would have entered myſelf with them, 
* but they would not allow me to go equal 
h. fares with them, until I had hanged 
nd three or four of my old acquaintances, 


11d a they had done 
he treaty, and accepted of the place of Re- 
48 forming Conſtable, and it was the beſt 
for day's work I ever did In my life. 

| enquired how he could make it ſo 
—_ profitable, as he pretended to ſay he 
rl; did, Upon which, he pulled out a 
= docket- book, he called his Weekly 


ink Journal, ſaying, I'Il ſhew you, my dear, 
-x what my laſt week's work was. 
ſhe Sunday morning, 6 o'clock. 


3 Went to morning ſervice at our ta- 
ac- bernacle. Spied a couple of Fleet - ſtreet 
cri⸗ walkers dreſſed clean, like ſervant maids, 


there; took 18. 6d. of them for huſh- 
money. 

Diſcovered, as the firſt hymn was 
ſnging, a pickpocket ſtealing a gentle- 
man's watch. I ſeized the watch in the 
tellow's hand, but in the ſcuffle the thief 
got away; I purſued him, and I never 
ſaw the owner of the watch atterwards ; 
becauſe, as I didn't come back that day 
to prayers, being obliged to ſerve God, 
by looking after the fruit-ſtalls; and 
the gentleman imagining the thiet had 
run away with the watch, I never ad- 
vertiſed it. 


Society brought me word, that a new 
bawdy-houſe was opened tlie night be- 
fore in Goodman's-fields, and they had 
never ſent to us about it. Upon which 
we went down in a poſſe; told the maſ- 
ter and miſtreſs we had ſearch warrants, 
entered all the chambers, the beds were 
ful, with couples paired very lovingly 


ſwear, and threaten, but the girls and 
the miſtreſs knew better how to deal 
my {With us; they made up a preſent among 
e bet them, and then we went to dinner at 
heme, my houſe, to thare the money, 


ſo I broke off my 


One of the plyers belonging to the 


—the men (ſome of them) began to. be ſerved by it. 


leave off religion for the preſent, and 
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As it was ſome time before the meat 
would be ready, which (by-the-by) we 
had ſeized that morning, becauſe the 
butcher's ſhop was open in ſermon-timez 


it was a delicate fillet of veal, and a 


couple of towls, an old friend of mine 
a poulterer had {ent in ; bacon enough 
I was ſure of, becauſe one of my wite's 


beſt friends was a pork butcher ; and as 
to greens, I had the choice of the mar- 


ket ſent home to me, cauſe I, now- 


and-then, would not ſee the green gro- 


cers ſhops open, in our pariſh, on a ſun- 
day morning. 
It is juſt ſo 1 obſerve with their wor- 


ſhips; for tho' they take great pains i 


to ſuppreſs bawdy-houſes, yet they do 


not like to be too croſs to their own 


neighbours. 


Our dinner not being ready, th my 


wite ſaying ſhe could like to eat ſome 
fruit after dinner, we went out to ſeize 
the fruit-ſtalls : in three quarters of an 
hourwe brought to my houle two baſkets, 


or ſieves of currants, about 10 ſhillings 
worth of raſberries, four maunds of o- 
ther fruits worth about 18 ſhillings more; 


we took out enough tor ourſelves after 


dinner, and put the reſt into the cellar, 


for we had people ready to buy all we 
took, as we allowed them good e 
worths. 

In the afternoon, during Lins ſor 
vice, becauſe the worſhip "of our holy 
relizion ſhould not be prophaned by 
ſabbath- breakers, and to the glory of the 
chriſtian belief, and keeping the com- 
mandments, as all vulgar folks eſpecial- 
ly ought to do, becauſe they will not, 
like us, be ſaved by grace—for, Lord 
have mercy upon us! what are all the 
good things ut this tranſitory lite, to 
the ſolid ones of for ever.—l ſtared at 
him, as he was thus hypocritically hold - 
ing forth. But this made me recolle& 
the old proverb, that even the devil can 

quote ſcripture, it he wants his turn to 
I requeited him to 


go on with his hiſtory ; he continued as 
tollows : 

Having then not been long in the 
rotormation bulinels, 


| ſhocked, 


1 was a little 
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ſhocked, at our ſeizing one woman's 
fruit. | 
She lived in a cellar in Holborn, her 
| huſband a bricklayer's labourer, was 
ill at home in a fit of the rheumatiſm, 
in the ſame bed with her huſband, two 
of her children lay juſt taken ill with the 
{mall pox, herſelf big with child, and 


expecting to lay in every day; and ſhe 


had, by parting with moſt of her little 
furniture, made ſhift to purchaſe a very 
fine ſtall of fruit, and very neat it was 
ſet forth each fide the cellar-ftairs ; for 
ſhe did not put it out into the ſtreet. 
After we had ſeized it, the landlord 
turned her and her family out of doors 


that evening; and I ſaid, as I was go- 
ing home, I was almoſt ſorry for the 


poor woman, ſhe took on ſo much; but 
I was fined three ſhillings worth of punch 


for that ſpeech ; for it was a forfeit, it 


ſeemed, though I did not know it be- 
fore, for any one of our Society to ſhow 
ſigns of compaſſion. | ps 


After church was over, for we al- 


ways regulated curſelves by that, and 
by what their hong urs ſaid to us in the 
veſtry, we walked to Newington, and 
there we regaled with pies, tarts, tea, 


cheeſe-cakes, wine and punch, our bel- 


lies full, and put the bill up to the pa- 
Tiſh expences; but we were forced to 
leave two of our companions behind, 
they had drank ſo much. As we came 
home over the fields, we were told there 
was a man dead drunk on the graſs near 
us, ſo we went up to ſeize him, and 
put him in the cage for getting drunk 
on the Lord's day. But ſeeing he was 
_ vaſtly well dreſſed, we conſidered he 


mought he ſomebody of confequence, 


ſo two of my companions took him in 
'a coach to a bagnio, got a bed there for 
him, and next morning went to ſee how 
he did. | 
The gentleman was very thankſul 
for the kindneſs ſhown him, for be had 
loſt his purſe with ſeven guineas in it, 
and he ſaid, if it had not been tor their 
kindneſs, he ſhould have loſt his cloths, 
and perhaps life, ſo he made them a 
handſome preſent. 
Now ſome prying, lying feilows ſaid, 


that my partners that ee him home had 
the purſe ; but I'll take my oath, if it 
was ſo, I had no hand in it. 

After we came to London, being a 
little elevated with liquor, about mid. 
night, we took ſearch warrants, and 
beat up about the bawdy-houſes in the 
garden, and the ſtreets adjoining, 

I could not help interrupting him, by 
ſaying, I thought that by diſturbing and 
frightening the people who uſed thoſe 
places, they would not come again, But 
he ſhaking his head at me, told me, 
lord, child, one day or another you'll 
know better; we only do it to keep the 


landlords in fear, and make them pay 


quarteridge generouſly. _ 

As to the whores, where would you 
have them go elſe ? it's their own mar. 
ket, and they muſt come there every 
night, though they were ſure to be ſeiz- 
ed every morning, or elſe ſet at home, 
and ſtarve, . 

But [I'll tell you our method. When 
we come into one of theſe houſes, where 
the girls are, we ſeize them all, drag 


them ont, to carry them to the watch- | 


houſe; we won't let them have coaches, 
becauſe we pretend to ſay, walking will 
expoſe them more ; but the true reaſon, 
why we would have them walk is, Tar 
THEY MAY TOUCH US as they go along, 
ſlily, and then as ſlily creep off. S0 all 
thoſe that have money do; and if of 20 
we take out of a houſe, we don't con- 
fine above four, and they are the pen. 
nileſs ſtrumpets, whoſe words we wont 
take, and who have ndthing to put in 
our hands for ſecurity. REO 
I aſked him an account of theſe hou! 
es, which he deſcribed to me. But a 
I afterwards was a conſtant viſitor cf 
them myſelf, my own account hereat- 
ter I hope will be more ſatisfactory 
the reader; of Tom and Moll King's, 
the Hazard Tables under the Piazras, 
the Field of Blood, Weatherby's, the 
Golden Lion, or Cat, Bob Derry's, and 
the Night-houſes in and about the Ti: 
atres. | | 
But he ſo ſhocked me with his rel 
tions, and the actions in which he had 
been concerned, that I could not best 
{9 


ad to cohabit any longer with him; I was 
it determined to ſtarve firſt. | 
] had now ſome cloaths, not fine, in- 


” A deed, but whole, plain and clean, and 
id. n which next morning I went to the re- 
nd riſter-office to enquire for a place, and 


the chat there I met with mult be referred 
to the next number. 5 


and „ NN Kö NN 


Bu MW cOME THING or NOTHING. 


a A Porn. 

dull | 5 Ss 5 ; 

) the NCE more, my finger nails I bite, 
pay Once more, I labour to indite, 


Hitch once more, into rhime, | 
you WM My friends, —but whether Ay, or No, 
mar- have a right to call ye fo, 


very Can but be prov'd by time. 
oy Time was, time is, and time ſhall be, 
z 


And better times we hope to {ee, 

I mean for England's glory. 
We've got by all our fix years warring, 
A new Exciſe, and country barren. 

A very pretty ſtory. 


Here's a ſtrange clamour rais d among us, 
That this man's right, and that would 
wrong us; . 

One don't know what to ſay. 
This man, with every meaſure chimes, 


So there's the dev'l to pay. 


There was a time, as Poets ſung, 
When,whatwe call old times, wereyoung, 
TRUTH lived here; but ſhe flitted. 
What's very odd we never miſs d her, 
becauſe young Falſebood, her fly ſiſter, 


we Our wiſclt folk outwitted, 
iſitor of But let us juſtice do to Truth, | 
herea bis Falſehood, was a ſlip of youth, 
Tory t0 A baſe born babe of ſhame. 
King When Nature was to Honour wed, 
Diazz twins, the wife was brought to bed, 
y's, thi Truth one, the other Fame. 
Y 5, and After that marriage; *tis too true, 
nc Tü, Necefrry would have to do, 

| With the fair Dame of Honour, 
his 1 Ay, and in ſpite of all the cou d, 
1 he hahe fiend, alas, did what he wou'd, 
not = And got Miſs Fiction on her. 

0 | 


That damns the taxes, and the times; 5 
Her Bandage doff'd took Judgment's 
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This ſame Miſs Fiction that you wot 
(1 told you how ſhe was begot) 
Lately humbugg'd our nation ; 
For on enquiry it appears, | 
"Twas ſhe, that ſet us by the ears; 
Scandals her occupation. | 


| Who was it, think you, turn'd Knight- 


errant, 
To ſerve the what-d*you-call-%*em war- 
rant? 3 
About the printing preſſes ? 
Herſelf; orelſe *twas ſome ſuch ſhe, Sir, 
But fave herſelf, - who cou'd it be, Sir? 
As yet there's no one gueſſes. 


Forth went oppreſſion to take ſpoil, 
And Artiſts dragg'd to durance vile; 
Was ſuch behaviour civil? 
No; no, they were not Compos Mentis, 
Wen they leiz d journey men and pren- 
= 
They ſhou'd have ſpar'd the devil. 


"Twas that, I'm bold enough to ſay, 
Has fince made all the de'l to pay, | 
In this, and that man's pleadings, 
The n are put to rout, 
For ſomehow, ſomebody found out, 
A flaw in their proceedings, 
Tuff CausE OF LIBERTY was try'd, 
The Counſei rang'd on either fide, 
The Judge—pray who avas that? 
JusT1cCE herſelf, array'd compleat, 


ſeat, 
'Tho' we ſuppos'd 'twas PRatT. 


Lady Aſtrea loves that man, 

Truth told her his impartial plan; 

| Then where's the mighty wonder; 
Since Truth and Honour holds his train; 


And England's cauſe he dare maintain, 


She ſhou'd his form ſit under, 


The noble-minded Jurors firm, 


Smil'd at each arbitrary Rorm, 


Integrity their ſhield ; 
Thoſe WokTHits fought the beſt of 
Rene, 
Their Standard was r Dil of Mis, 
And Fa EE DOM won the field. 
Tis done z The glorions Jrial's paſt, 
Our LiBERTY's confirm'd at laſt, 
Gainſt miniſterial power; 
| Sons 
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Sons of England, garlands bring, Golden prebends, golden keys, 
' Freedom's ſong, ye Freemen ſing, Golden chains, and golden fes, 
Hail! hail! The happy hour. And golden draughts for innings, 


Pürt the fond. (To be continued, ) 


SOMETHING or NOTHING, ( Ne bee N NN 


Reader, I told you in my laſt, 
How ſome folks were at Guildhall caſt; ; VERS ES writtenin WinD3o0R Payy 


Rumour that tale enlarges : | | 
Miſs Manytongues tells fibbs I fancy, By C. CHURCHILL, 
She ſays, in her extravagancy, W Hen Pope to Satyre gave its lay. 
They ne'er will get the charges. ful way, 
I won't believe her, ſhou'd I hear it, And made the Nimr ods of mankind hi; 


| Prey; 
She ſays — Oeconomy can't ſpare it, 5 
That s the i plea; When haughty Windſor heard through 


Wondrous word, of wond'rous en, Th 8 5 TOS. 
The noſtrum, to reſtore a ſtate, wp mien ar durſt be great, yet 


5 not be good; 
1; O E- CO- NO- M. Who drunk with Pow 5 and with Am- 
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Hall; ; hail, all hail our politiques, bition blind, 
And four aimeshail, cho, great Henrigues, Slaves to themſelves, and monſters to 
| Thou aljo, and litera ifs 43 : man Ki: 10. 
Word } Ou, NOW Prithee, tet us Kn A, | Sinking the man to magnify the Prince, 
Tis all PRO BONO PUBLICO, Were heretotore what Stuarts haye been 
Wou'd you make new Exciſe ? Pack ; 

But kop we here,—my goſſip-muſe Could he have look'd into the womb ot 
= Sas, the'll another ſubject chuſe, time, | 
4 To ſuit her comic rhimes. How might his Spirit in prophetic rhyme, 

14 Come, girl, adieu dear Magny Charty, Inſpired by Virtue, and for freedon 
© 118; We'll chule a pleaſurable party, bold, 

1 14 And overhawl the times. Matters of different Import have fore- 
145 1 5 told! 

171 In former days there were great bards, 
14. And they (I wot) had great rewards, How ln his Muſe, if any Mut: 

of Full well their writings fold ; Could . l Argument, la 

Sweetly they tun'dthe verſe-ſwell'd page, bang - uch an Argument, 

And ſung the wonders of an age, 
| nd 
The famous Age of Gold. One William, who makes all mank 
his care, | 
- Aſtr e have found it Aut And ſhines the en of his County 

That this round world has roll'd about, there; 

And that fine age returns us; One William, who to every Heart git 

By figures they have made it known too, Law; 

As well as what next comet's prone to, The ſon of George, the Image of Nauſi 
To drown us, or to burn us. 


But a0 pray calld the Ape of Gold? © 44-34-4203: 4:44:42; 
*Cauſe every thing is bought or fold, _ e 
| As that ſame ſterling's told in: A LAWYER's BILL verſf 
We've markets forourhigh-bredhonours, | | ; 
And auction- rooms for beauty's manors, A Bill of OP al 45 
And every thing that's golden. From ABC 10 8 T U. 
Wehavegolden plates, and golden diſhes, Ttending for Inſtructions, l. 8. 
Golden ſigns, and golden fiſhes, "k when 
Golden printed linens ; Your Honour bad me call again. * 
4 me cal n 
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The like Attendance, T ime the Addendum of D—'s Birth, . 
ſecond, Paid Porters, Coach-hire, and ſo 
ning. Which as before, is fairly reckon' d68 forth. 


5 6 
Taking Inſtructions given to me Fair Copy of this Bill of Coſt, 2 6 
For drawing up your Pedigree 3% Another —for the firſt was loſt. 2 0 
Perufing ſaid Inſtructions, to Advice, Time, Frouvee, and my 
Contider whether right or no: 3 Care | 

In ſettling this perplex'd Affair. 11 8 


d. 


ba WM You form d the Scaleing to Per- | 
; fection: Writing Receipt at Foot of Bill, 3 4 
therefore only charge Inſpection. 6 8 My Clerk —but give him what 
s law. brawing up Pedigree complete, 2 2 0 you will 
Fair Copy,cloſely wrote, one ſheet. 5 © C—'s Letter of Attorney, you 
nd his Attending to examine ſame, 6 8 Dilcharg'd before, fo nothing due, 
Adding x of, 9 W 's Name 3 4 Receiv'd of A, B, C, aforeſaid 
rough | Contents in full, what can be more ſaid, 
at, Je. By 205 M 22 8 e . K . . . 8 EE EIS . . 
h Am. To 12 Right 8 WII tian FPirr, - 
MUSE unknowing in the paltry ways | 
ters u Of hireling ſcribes who proſtitute their lays, 
. Who ne'er intruded on your ſun-ſkine State, 
Frinee, Now fondly waits you at retirement's gate; 
Ve bes Unpractis'd tries her artleſs voice to raiſe, | | | 
oy And pay her might of tributary praile. 1 |; 
—y Praiſe did J ſay ? alas | to praiſe requires | 
| Harmonic numbers, and Parnaſſian fires | 
rhy 5 But from dejection no ſuch ſtrains can flow | 
reedon | 


ve fort. 


Mutſe' 


t, hare 
1ankind 
Count! 
irt giis 
Nauſlal 
erffcd 


1110 


1. 8 Draws full ſupport from the hiſtoric page; f 

* Nor need old records be revis'd and trac'd, | 

n. In modern reigns ih” unhappy proofs are plac! | | | 
Vor. II. E e e A 


Slow broken numbers ſuit a ſtate of woe: 


How plaintive then mutt be each Britiſh lay 


Now when Britannia, pallid with diſmay, 
Dejected ſtalks o'er monuments of lain, | 
And weeps her blood and treaſure ſpent in vain ; 
Unhappy Britain! France's ready fool, 


| 


| Whom time can't teach, nor long experience ſchool 


Slow to revenge, you tamely ſuffer wrongs, 


Till heighten d inſults, ruſning in by throngs, 


Awake reſentment ; then you rouſe to arms, 

Aſſert your rights, and own fair freedom's charms; ; 
But ſcarce has courage taught your foes to fear, 
And conqueſts glorious made the proſpect clear, 


Ere dire corruption, brib'ry in each hand, 


With foul infection poiſons all the land! 
From Juſtice reſts the right-avenging ſword, 
Preſides in C , and directs the B a1 
Dilplaces virtue, turns her freemen out, 
And fills the State with jealouſy and doubt ; 
Hence peace inglorious to our wars ſucceed, 
And thouſand Britons unavaling bleed ! 
This fact too prov'd in each preceding age, 


1 fr T ̃7˙).Ü§é˙ ts A I. e 
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As Anna's late victorious Churchill ſee, 
Subduing France, and ſetting Europe free; 
Chaſtiz'd in blood, he forces pride to yield 
In Blenheim's, Tangier's and Ramillia's field : 
Yet to what purpoſe ! Gallia's ſtar prevails, 
And brib'ry ſaves her when her courage fails : 
For Harley lo! and Bolingbroke conſpire ; 
Marlborough's diſplac'd ! Godolphin muſt retire ! 
And what ſuch blood ! ſuch time and millions coſt, 
By Utrecht's baſe inglorious peace was loſt! 
A later inſtance George's reign ſupplies 3 
That Glorious George, whom yet with bleeding eyes 
His Albion mourns ; yet in that happy reign 
The fact appears which I record with pain! 
That after fix ſucceſſive years in war, 
When France lay proſtrate on Bellona's car 
With carnage ſated, and with victory cloy'd, 
Her ſtrength exhauſted, and her trade deſtroy d, 
So low and bankrupt that ſhe could not bear, 
Nor raiſe the taxes for th” enſuing year; 
Whilſt on our part, th' appointments all were © made, 
And numerous levies marching to our aid ; 
Yet in that criſis was a treaty ſign'd, 
III-plan'd, ill-judg'd, ill-worked, ill- defign'd 1 
A third more recent inſtance need I name, 
Which ſeems, from former faults, to blot out ſhame, 
And ſtand the ſole memento of diſgrace, . 
And Britith ignorance in making peace; 
An inſtance ſtriking of Newcaſtle's pow'rs, 
To Bute's ſuperior, and of France to our's: 
Nay Harley now, and Bolingbroke might boaſt, 
And Utrecht's peace become a ſtanding toaſt; 
Ill-omen'd inſtance ! which with wide ſpread ain, 
Sully'd the opening of young George's reign. 
Amazing! ſhameful ! yet inſtructive too, 
It proves paſt doubt, what never was held true 
That courage, wiſdom, wealth and ſtrength are vainy 
Conqueſts Nh and ſucceſs our bane; 
Nay, more ! that all our future hopes muſt riſe, 
From trade decay'd, defeats and means unwiſe ; 
Who feel from infancy the ſervile weight, 
Or galling bondage, and tyrannic ſtate, 
Inur'd by practice, ſoon forget to feel 
Th” oppreſſive mandate, and the death-edg'd keel 
Chearful they meet their tyrant's dire command, 
For ſlav'ry ſeems the charter of their land 
Deſpotic rule they hold to Princes given, 
And lawleſs ſway the government of Heaven, 
Submiſſive therefore every change they bear, 
Eftrang'd from freedom, and from public care: 
But thoſe who charter'd from their earlieſt age 
Ne ler feel the terrors of a tyr ant's rage, 
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Who dread no mandates to invade their right, 

Who live in freedom, and for freedom tight ; 

Should dire miſcondu&t, when the fight is o'er, 
Regardleſs for their lives, their trade and ſtore, 
Weakly or wickedly conclude a peace, 

On terms ignoble, infamous and baſe ; 

On terms unequal to the war's event, | 

The millions ſlaughter'd and the millions ſpent. 

Such men wou'd doubly feel th' oppreſſive blow, 

And ſenſe of freedom ſerve to whet their woe: 
Say then, thou late-fam'd pilot of the ſtate, = 
Whoſe well aim'd views made Britain really great; 
Say when proud Gallia, with gigantic boaſt, 
Menac'd invaſion to poor Albion's coaſt, 

And every Britiſh heart unſtrung by fear, 
Gave up reſiſtance, and thought bondage near, 

Heaven's great vice-gerent why did you ariſe, 

To reſcue freedom, and unſeal our eyes? 

Fill'd by our fears, we then could all ſubmit 
To any terms, by France and Bute thought fit : 
But now, high-plum'd with conqueſt and ſucceſs, 
Profuſely bleſs'd as Providence could bleſs, 

At once to drop from vict'ry's rapid car, 

And ſign a peace, as an inglorious war! | 

Sure 'tis too much for aught but ſlaves to bear ! 

And filent ſuff rance ſeems the child of fear. 

What then— e N | 

Shall loud-tongu'd faction raiſe her hydra-head, : 
Avert it, Heav'n! no, rather cloth'd in red 4 
Let awful juſtice hold th' imperial ſcale, a 

Weigh our complaints, and if complaints prevail, 
On juſt foundation, let the King ariſe, 

Bid juſtice ſtrike, and ſtop his Britain's cries, 

Why flumbers Pitt then? —— 
— — Why ſhou'd Britain's Brutus ſleep, 

Or he unmov'd his fellow Britons weep ! 
Where's now that rapid orat'ry and ſenſe, 
Corruption's bane, and Britain's late defence ? 
Why not employ'd to ſtate our wars at large, 
 T'impeach miſconduct, and ſupport the charge 
Think you, becauſe from public life retir'd, 
Your duty's ended, and no more requir'd ? 
But that henceforward in 1gnoble eaſe, 
*Tis your's to paſs the remnant of your days? 
Or think you really all attempts are vain, 
To fave from bondage, and unlink her chain ? 
Are we paſt hope of every chance berett ? 
And is there naught but tame ſubmiſſion left? 
Tongue-ty'd and paſſive muſt we hear our woes, 
Nor call for juſtice, nor a fool expoſe ? | 
And dies fair freedom in an ill-ſtarr'd hour, 
By ill-got, ill-plac'd Miniſterial power? 
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oh! by the blood of thoſe fam'd heroes ſlain! 
On Quebec's, Minden's, and dire Abram's plain ? 

By that fam'd Wolfe's, who like the Theban dy'd, 
Content, ſince conqueſt grac'd his country's ſide ; 

By that fam'd Howe's, and by a thouſand more, 
Who fir'd with glory quit their native ſhore ; 
Proud to emprize the conqueſts yon'd command, 

And brave deſtruction in a foreign land; | 
By all yon hoſt of manes which appear, 

In penſive woe to drop the filent tear; 
Let us conjure you, world- applauded P1TT, 
When next our Commoners aſſembled fit, 

For Britain's ſervice, that you tco be there, 

And with the nation's voice addreſs the chair : 
Impartial be th' examination made 

Into the peace, into her nation's trade, 

Into th' ſtate in which the navy ſtands, 

Into th' employment of her late train'd bands, 
Land men and ſailors! whether kept at home, 
Employ'd, engag'd or ſent abroad to roam 
For foreign ſervice; into all enquire, 

Exert your talents, and awake your fire: 
Obtain redreſs for ev'ry ill we bear, 

And let the public- good be ſtill your care; 

So ſhall the tribute of your praiſe be given, 
And public WA aft your ſoul to Heaven. 
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Pen he FRY James's Macazint. deſtined for military exerciſes. Allth 
young people, who were in a conditia 
to give citizens to the republic, aſln 
| bled together on that ſolemn anniverfar 
HATEVER Legiſlator thinks There the batchelors choſe their vit 

of ſecuring the hearts of men, according to the rank their virtues 

let him firſt of all lay his plan, ſo as to their exploits had placed them int 
gain the women over to fide with the records of their country. It is eaſy! 
Jaws and morals of their country 3 let conceive what a triumph it was for th 
him put virtue and fame under the virgins who had the honour to be d 
protection of beauty and the tutelage ſen by the victors; and how much |; 
of love. If he does not ſucceed in and pride, thoſe pangs of human f 
that point, he can depend on nothing. fions, animated the here ges whole uct 
Such were the politics of the Sam- depended on their exploits and ! 
nites, that warlike republic, which ſub- - virtues. The ceremony of the mu 
dued Rome, after having been a long ages Was waited for every year Wii 
time her rival. What was it made a timorous impatience. For til! thatt 
Samnite the warrior, the patriot, the the young men and young maidens! 
man of try'd virtue? It was the care dom ſaw one another but in the ! 
the ſtate took to recompenſe theſe qua- ple, under the eyes of their mot! 
lifications with the "Ir pr reward that and thoſe of the ſage antients, wit 
love can give, modeſty equally inviolable in both#s 
The ceremony of their marriages was Tt is true this conſtraint laid no cc 
celebrated every year in a ſpacious place ment on their deſires; their hear 


The Marriage of the Samnites, or Lowe 
and Honour triumphant. 
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eyes were at liberty to make a choice; 
bot it was a religious and ſacred guty 


amongſt the children of the Samnites, 


nerer to own their inclinations but to 
the authors of their being. 

Hunting was the moſt uſual entertain- 
ment of the daughters ob the Samnites. 
Their dexterity in drawing the bow, 
their ſwiftneſs in the race, are talents 
unknown to our age. Thoſe exerciſes 
pave a ſurpriſing eaſe to their ſhape, 
and a gracetul air to every action, 
When unarmed, modeſty ſat pictured 
on their form; no+ ſooner was the 
quiver properly placed, but their head 
1Tuned a warlike attitude, and courage 
ſyarkled in their eyes. Beauty in the 
men was characteriſed by a majeſtic 
gloomineſs; and the image of combats 


alway s preſent gave their looks a haughty | 


gravity, with an aſpect ſtern and impo— 
ing. Ainongſt thele 
there was one diltinguiſhed from the reſt 
by the delicacy of his features and the 


ſveetneſs of his air; it was Agatis, ſon 


of brave Teleſpon, one of the old Sam- 
nites, who had been moiſt remarkable 
in fighting. for liberty. This brave 
man, whilſt he was preſenting his arms 
to his ſon, ſaid to him, « My dear 
child, I ſometimes over hear certain 
old folks (poor jeſters indeed) ſay, that 
Jought to dreſs you in womens cloaths, 
for you would make a charming hun- 
treſs. Theſe fooliſh railleries aMlict your 
father; but he comforts himſelf with 
the hopes that nature has nut made a 
miſtake in forming your heart.” Never 
fear, my dear father, anſwered Agatis, 
fired with emulation, thoſe old people 
may be glad ſome day to ſce their ons 
follow my example; it gives me very 


litttle concern that they look upon me 


az a girl; the Romans ſhall find that I 
am a man. Agatis kept his word, and 


in his firſt campaign gave ſuch tokens of 


valour and intrepidity, that changed 
their railleries to the higheit encomiums, 
His companions could not forbear ſhew- 
ing their ſurpriſe how that ſuch a ſeem- 
ing effeminate body ſnould be endued 
with ſuch manly courage | 
hu. ger, cold, nothing checks his ca- 
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warlike youths, 


Fatigue, 


3 97 
reer; with what an indolent modeſt ail 
he faces dangers and death ! 

One day, in preſence of the enemy, 
Agatis beholding with great calmneſs 
a ſhower of darts falling round him, 
one of his companions, remarkable for 
his uglineſs, ſaid to him, How is it 
poſſible that you who are ſo handſome, 
can be fo brave? Whilſt he was ſpeaking, 
the ſignal for the attack was given: 
and you, anſwered Agatis, that are 
not handſome, have you a mind to try 
which of us two ſhall bear off the itan- 
dard of that corps we are going to 
charge? he ſud ; they both ruſhed on 
the enemy, and in the midit of ſlaugh- 
ter and confuſion, Agatis appeared with 
the ſtandard in his hand. 

Agatis now approached the time ſet- 
tled 5 y the laws for him to be number. 
ed amongſt the married men, and by 
the qual.fication of being a father, ob- 
tain that of a cit.zen. The young 
maids, who heard the accounts of his 
valour, could not behold his perſon 
without emotion; they envied each 
_ his looks, which were always at- 

ached on one alone; it was on the 
beautiful Cephalida. She reunited in 


the higheſt degree that modeſty, that 
ſtatelineſs, thote noble and attracting 


graces, all which characteriſed the beau- 
tiftul Samnites. The laws, as I ſaid be- 
fore, had not prohibited the language of 
the eyes, which are very eloquent when 

love makes them the only organ of his 

expreſſioſi. Cephalida ſeemed to have 
forbid her eyes to meet with thoſe of 
Agatis; but fometimes her eyes were 

a little negligent in obeying, and did 
not look down till after they had given 
their an{wer. 

"Theſe ideas engreſſed his mind; nor 
was Cephalida's leſs taken up. She 
thought, that if Agatis obtained the 
right of chuting firſt, he undoubtedly 
would chluſe her. I dare believe it, 
ſaid ſhe, I have read it in his ſoul, his 
eyes are my in{tructors. Agatis is va- 
liant without ferocity, amiable and ten- 
der under all the accoutrements of war, 
I know he will pertorm prodigies of va- 
our; but ah! if tortune does not fide 
with 
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Samnites. 


tlie fountain of all virtues. 


to a deciſive action. 
of both ſlates compoſed their armies ; 


* 2 


with love! if another ſhould gain the 
advantage. . . the very thought chills 
me with affright. 

Agatis, the eve of the day that 
the campaign was to begin, ſaid to 


his father whilſt he embraced him, 


Adieu, dear author of my life; you 
ſee me tor the laſt time, or you will ſee 
me return the braveſt of the ſons of the 
-Well ſpoke, my child : 
it is thus a fon who has a generous ſoul 


ought to take leave of his father. Me- 


thinks I ſee thee animated with more 


than common ardour ; what favoura- 
ble gods have inſpired it? What gods! 


my father; nature and love! the deſire 


of following your example, and of be- 


ing worthy of Cephalida. — You are in 


the right, the is charming; but you malt 
have many nivals, ——Rivals, a thou- 


ſand, no doubt. Some one may gain 
her irom thee, Gain her from me 
I am apprehenſive of it; the ſons 
of the Samnites are all valiant - Vali- 


ant as much as you pleaſe : that gives 
Let but an occa- 


me no apprehenſion. 
ſion offer to deſerve Cephalida, and J 


warrant you ſhall hear talk of your ſon. 


Teleſpon, who till then had amuſed 
himſelf in animating him, could re- 
frain no longer from tears. Ah! what 


a noble preſent ſaid he, whilſt he preſſ- 
ed him in his arms, does heaven make 


us when it beſtows a tender heart ? it 1s 
O my ſon 
you overwhelm me with joy. I have 
ſtill blood enough in my old veins to 
make another campaign, and thou giv- 


eſt me a foretaſte of ſuch actions, that 
I will be thy companion. 


The day of the departure, the whales 
army filed off before the young mai- 
dens, who were ranged in order on the 
place to animate the warriors, The 
brave old Teleſpon walked fide by ſide 
with his ſon. | 


Part of the campaign paſſed between 
the Romans and the Samnites in obſerv- 


ing each others motion without coming 
The chief forces 


and the generals, ſkilful on both ſides, 
did not chuſe to hazard their troops. 
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nites themſelves ſpring forwards with 


receive their onſet without being broke 


it, you muſt call to your mind men 


one of theſe furious attacks of the Sam- 


ther, and ſeeing the Romans broke, 


withdraw himſelf to a little diſtance 
| from the field of battle. 
foot of a tree, whilſt the tears trickled 


At laſt the Romans advance; tha 
Samnites wait for them in a m and 
reſolute poſture. Fall on, cry'd the 
Roman chief, a body that is motionleſs 
can never ſupport the impetuoſity of 3 
violent ſhock. On a ſudden the Sam. 


the rapidity of a courſer that ſtarts ſrom 
the barrier. The Romans ſtop ; they 


or ſhaken; their experienced general at 
once changes both the attack and the 
defence. They tought a long while 
with incredible obſtinacy; to conceive 


whole only paſſions were love, nature, 
glory, liberty, and their country, In 


nites, old Teleſpon was dangerouſly 
v-ounded, as he fought by his ſon's 
ſide ; the youth, full of love for his fa- 


and flying on all ſides, concluding the 
battle was gained, gave way to the un- 
reſiſting impulſe of nature, and having 


diſengaged his father, helped him to 
There, at the 


down his cheeks, he drew forth the dart 
that had pierced the good old venerable 
man, As he was binding up the 
wound, he heard the confuſed noiſe of 
a troop of Samnites that had been re- 
pulſed. ** Where are you going, my 
friends?“ he cried, abandoning his fa- 
ther; O heavens! you fly. This is 
your way; and perceiving the left wing 
of the Romans unſupported, ** come 
along,“ ſaid he, let us attack their 
flank ; follow me, and they are con- 
quered.” This rapid and unexpected 
movement threw the alarm into the 
Roman army, and Agatis ſeeing tha: 
that were routed, ** purſue, my friends, 
ſaid he, “ your advantage, the road is 
open. I leave you for a moment, and 
fly to my ſather's relief.” The battle 
was decided in favour of the Samnites; 
and the Romans, too much weakened 
by their lotles, were obliged to retire 
within their walls. | 
Teleſpon 


le Teleſpon had fainted away through 
id »xceſs of pain; his ſon's care revived 
he him. © Are they beat?“ aſked the old 
iſ maſt. The victory is as good as 
a gained 5! ' replied Agatis, © their defeat 
n. is certain.“ © If ſo”, ſaid his father 
th ſmiling, ct recall me if you can to lite; 
m it is welcome to the conquerors; and I 
ey will ſee thee married.“ He had not 
ke frength to ſay more, for the loſs of 
at blood had reduced him almoſt to the 
the laſt extremity. 
ule After the victory, the Samnites were 
ive employed all night in aſſiſting the 
en wounded. They ſpared no pains to 
re, fave the worthy father of Agatis; and 
In ke recovered, tho' but flowly, from the. 
im- weak ſtate to which he was reduced. 
uſly The end of the campaign was the 
on's time fixed for the marriages, for two 
fa - reaſons : one, that the reward for the 
ke, ſervices rendered the! country thould 
the follow them cloſe, as their example 
un- would have then 61 © reater forces: Ihe 
ving otner was, that during me „imter, the 
1 to young marriea people might have more 
ance time to give life to little cit'ꝰ ens before 
the they hazarded again their own, 4. the 
kled actions of theſe valorous youtu nad 
dart deen more brilliant than ever, it was re- 
"able Wl ſolved to give more pomp and ſplendor 
the to the ceremony which was to be their 
ſe of triumph. 
1 Ie» The Samnite citizens of eve. xe +- 
, my of life, ranged in the amphitheatre, torm- lit 
is fa- ed a moſt awful aſpect, The whole ter- 
nis is minated at the bottom in an oval circle. 
wing On one ſide were ſeen the daughters be- 
come low their mothers ; on the other, the fa- 
their thers above their done; 3 at one end, the 
CON- council of the ancients; at the other, 
zeQed the young men who had not yet attain- 
> the ed to the matrimonial time of lite ; all 
; that placed according to their different ages. 
ends, Thoſe that were laſt married the preced- 
oad 15 ing years, ſurround the centre (pace. Si- 
„ and lence and reſpect reigned throughout. 
battle That ſilence was ſuddenly interrupted by 
nites; the ſounds of warlike inſtruments, and 
kened BF immediately appeared the General of 
retire Wl the Samnites, accompanied by the he- 
roes that had fought under his command. 
leſpon His preſence damped a little the looks 


of the competitors, He croſſed over and 
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placed himſelf, with his attendants, un- 
der the ancient ſages. 

The book where the annals of the re- 
public are regiſtered is opened; a he- 
rald read aloud, according to the times, 
the atteſtations and degrees of the ma- 
giſtrates and generals relating to the 
conduct of the young warriors. 

But when he came to relate the be- 
haviour of Agatis ia this laſt battle, how 
he had abandoned a wounded father to 
run and rally the flying troops, and lead 
them back to victory! This ſacrifice of 
nature to his country, united every voice 
in his favour. Tears tell from the old 
men's eyes, and thoſe that were near 
Teleſpon embraced him for joy; they 


that were further off congratulated him 


with their looks; the good man ſmiled 
and wept ; even his ſon's rivals beheld | 
him with reverence, and every mother's 
withes were that their daughter might 
prove to be Agatis's choice. Cephalt- 
da, pale aud trembling, durſt not lift 
up her eyes; her heart, full of joy and 
tear, could ſcarcely beat; her mother, 
who ſupported her with her knees, durſt 
not utter a word, for fear of betraying 
lecret: ſhe fancied the eyes of the 
whole allembly were fixed on them. Soon 


her 


as the murmur ſ of univerſal applauſe was 


abated, the herald named Parmenion, 
auc related how in this ſame laſt batcle 
eis young hero run the hazard ot his 
life to fave that of his General; for 
{eing his wounded horle fall under ld 
and in that defenccels inſtant a Roman 
ſoldier, wich his uplifted j ea, ready 
to pierce him, Parinenion proc phated 
hiniſelf over the body of his co: mander 
to intercept the fatal ſtroke, by wich 
he received a dangerous wound, “ It 
is moſt true, ſaid the General, lie ſerv- 
ed me for a ſhield, and if my life is of 
any ute to my country, 1 owe that hap- 
pineſs to Parmenion.” At theſe words 
the aſſembly, loſs moved, but not leſs 
ſurpriſed at Parmention's virtue than at 
that of Agatis, gave him equa! applauſe, 
and their votes ſecined undetermined be- 
tween the two competitors. The he- 
raid, by commani of the ancients, iin— 
poſed lence, ard theſe vencrable — — 
aroſe to deliberate to, gether, 
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ent opinions were for a while argued 
with equal force. Some ſaid that Agatis 


_ ought not to have quitted his poſt, tho” 


to ſave his father's life; and that he on- 
ly made an atonement for his fault in 


leaving his father to rally his flying com- 
panions, and lead them back to the com- 


bat. But this ſentiment, ſhocking to 
nature, was ſeconded only by a few. 
At laſt the oldeſt of the ancients got up 
and ſaid, “ Is it not virtue that we are 
to reward ? what have we then to do 


but only to examine which of the two 


ſhews the greateſt effort of virtue? he 


who from that motive abandons a dying 


father, or he who hazards his own hte 
to ſave that of another? Both of theſe 
young heroes have been inſtrumental to 
bur victory. It belongs to you, vene- 


' Table citizens, to decide which of the two 


made the greateſt ſacrifice : f two ex- 


_ amples equally uſeful, that which coſt 


the moſt ſhould be the moſt encouraged. 
Can it be believed, from the warlike 


genius of theſe people, that it was una- 


nimouſly decided, that there was much 


more real virtue in tearing one's felt. 
from the arms of a dying father, which 


was in need of his aſſiſtance, than in ex- 
poſing one's own life, even tho” death 


was unavoidable ? All agreed to beſtow 


the honour of the firſt choice on Aga- 
tis; but the ſtruggle which enſues will 
ſeem to have leſs probability. The de- 


liberation of the ancients was heard by 


every body; and Agatis obſerved, that 
it was from a principle of generoſity 
that the balance turned in his favour. 
He knew there was another motive at 
the bottom of his heart; nor could he 


accept of the honour decreed him with- 


out an inward reproach. ** It is a ſub- 


reption, ſaid he, I ought not to avail 


my ſelt of it.“ He deſired to be heard; 
ſilence enſued. | 


% A triumph unmerited, faid he, 
would be the torment of my life, and 


even in the arms of my virtuous ſpouſe, 
my happineſs would be embittered by 
the thought of having obtained her un- 
juſtly. You think you have crowned 
in me the man that devoted himielf the 


moſt in his country's cauſe, Virtuous 


and) it T have reaped any honour, by a 


on one ſide it tarnithed the luſtre of thi; 


in regard to theſe young heroes, tuo 


ble boldneſs, that this example raiſ.d 


daughters, in their hearts, gave the 


thy of it: and the ancients had ther 


himſelf to Agatis, I don't know to 


for mine, is the accuſation you hay! 


Samnites, you have been deceived, fo 
I muſt own that J was not prompted by 
duty alone. I love, and my ambitign 
was to deſerve the object of my Wiſhes; 


conduct you are pleaſed to approve of, 
love is intitled to it as much as virtue. 
Let my rival examine himſelf, and if he 
has acted from a more generous princi. 
ple, I yield to him the choice.“ | 
How extreme was the ſurpriſe which 
this confeſſion railed in every breaſt! It 


young warrior's actions; on the other, f 
it added to the character of his virtue 
ſomewhat more heroic, more aſtoniſh. 
ing, and more uncommon than the mf 
magnanimous ſacrifice, Such an in. 
ſtance of truth and candour produced, 


oppoſite effects. Some, with an oper 
admiration, ſeemed to expreſs, by a no- 


them above themſelves ; others appear- 
ed dejected and confuled, as if depief. 
ed by a load too heavy for their weak. 
neſs to ſupport. The mothers and] 


prize of virtue to him who had the ge. 
neroſity to declare that he was not wor- 


eyes fixed on Parmenion, who, with : 
ſedate countenance, waited tiil he had 
leave to ſpeak. 

. ** I don't know, ſaid he, addreſſing 


v-hat degree mens actions ought to be 
diſintereſted to be deemed virtuous; 
there is nothing, if we conſider it ligt, 
but what we do for our own ſatis 
tion; but what I could not have Cone 


made of yourſelf. It there be at) 
thing in my behaviour more magnat 
mous than in yours, which is far tro 
being decided, the ſeverity with which 
you have judged yourſelf, raiſes you i 
finite above me.” | 

It was then that the ancients, ma 
perplexed than ever, were undetern 
ed which party to fide with; but th 
was no need of deliberating where ' 
beſtow the prize; ſor it was deci&- 
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to life.” 
bracing, that love had ſettled the diſ- 


an univerſal acclamation, that they 
both deſerved it; and that the rank of 
the ſecond choice was not worthy of 
either. The oldeſt of the judges then 


| propoſed his opinion; 3 © Why do we 


4 ſaid he, by our irrefolution, the 
happineſs of theſe young people ? Their 
choice is already fixed in the bottom of 
their hearts. Let them be permitted 
to communicate to each other the ſe- 
cret of their wiſhes, and if the objects 
are different, each ſhall obtain, with- 
out priority, the ſpouſe he likes; but 
it it happens that they ſhould be rivals, 
chance muſt then decide the preference. 
Is there a Samnite virgin but what 
ought to be proud of comforting the 


feaſt happy of theſe two warriors ?” 


Thus ſpoke the venerable Androgeus, 
and the whole afſembly applauded. 
Agatis and Parmenion then advanced 
into the middle of the ſpace ; they be- 
gan by embracing each other, and every 
ſpectators eye was moiſt with tears. 


Trembling and heſitating, they dare 
not name the object of their deſires, 


for neither thought it poſſible that any 
one could- make any other choice but 
that which each of them had fixed on 
in his heart.“ I love, ſaid Parmenion, 
the moſt accompliſhed maid that heaven 
ever formed, ſhe 1s all that is beautiful, 
all that is amiable !”' “ Alas! replied 
Agatis, you love the very perſon I a- 
dore ; there needs no name to the pic- 
ture you have drawn ; the harmony of 
her features, the ſweet majeſty of her 
looks, ſomething inexpreſſihly divine in 
her ſhape and air, diſtinguiſh her from 
the reſt of the Samnites virgins. How 
unhappy muſt one of us two be if 
reduced to another choice !” * You are 
in the right, anſwered Parmenion, for 
there can be no happineſs without Elia- 
na. . Elana, do you ſay ? What, 
cried Apatis, it is Eliana the daughter 
of wiſe Androgeus, that you love?“ 
Who elſe could I love, ſaid Parmeni- 
on ?” ſurpriſed at his rival's joy. What, 
it is Eliana, and not Cephalida ! re- 
ſumed Agatis, quite tranſported. Ah! 
If it be ſo, we are both happy; let us 
embrace each other; you reftore me 
You. II. 


Tt was judged by their em- 


pute. The ancients ordered them to 
approach, and tell whether they had 
fixed on the ſame object, if not, to de- 
clare it aloud. At the names of Ce- 
phalida and Eliana, the whole amphithe- 
atre rung with applauſe. Androgeus, 
Teleſpon, the brave Melantes, Parme- 


nion's father, and the wiſe Eumenes, 
that of Cephalida, congratulated each 


with that melting tend: -rnzſs which al- 
ways accompanies the joy of old people. 

They all repaired to the temple to 
conſecrate, at the foot of the altars, the 
ceremony of the marriages. Parme- 
nion and Agatis were led home in tri- 
umph, and a ſolemn ſacrifice was or- 
dered as a thankſgiving to the gods for 
having enriched the republic with two 
ſuch virtuous citizens. 


. & cf. lc. & 
From the GenTLEMAn's MAGAZINE, 


Hiſtory of the uncommon Murder v Lady | 
Mazel. | | 


Send you a very extraordinary nar- 

rative, which, I believe, has never 
yet been related in Engliſh, and which 
is authenticated by the records of the 
court in France called a Parliament, in 
which the parties were proſecuted, 

In the year 1689, there lived in Ma- 
ſon's-ſtreet, near the Sorbonne at Paris, 
a woman of taſhion, called Lady Ma- 
zel. Her houſe was four ſtories high; 
on the ground floor, at the bottom of 
the grand ſtair-caſe, there was à large 
ſervants hall, where there was a cup- 
board in which the plate was locked, 
and of which one of the chambermaids 
kept the key: In a ſmall room partiti- 
oned off from this hall ſlept her valet de 
chambre, whoſe name was Le Brun : 
the reſt of this floor conſiſted of apart- 
ments in which Lady Mazel ſaw com- 
pany, which was very frequent and nu— 
merous, as ſhe reve publick nights tor 
play. 

On the floor up one pair of ſtairs was 
the lady's own chamber, which looked 
T7 7 te 
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to the court yard: it was the innermoſt 
of three rooms; the outermoit, next 
the great ſtair-· caſc, was Conſtantly open 
night and day; the ſecond was locked 
by the ſervants after the lady was in 
bed, and the key of the door was ge- 
ncrally laid upon the chimney-piece of 
the fiſt. The key of the chamber in 
which the lady ſlept, was uſuaily taken 
out of the door and laid upon. 2 chair 
that flood near it, by the ſervant who 
was laſt with her, and who then pulling 
tlie door after her, it ſhut with a 
ſpring, 1o as that it could not be open<d 
from without. | 

| In this chamber there were alſo two 
other doors; one communicated with 
the back-ftairs, and the other with : 
wardrobe, which opened to the back- 
ſtars alſo. | 

Over this wardrobe, upon tle two 
pair of ſtairs floor, waz a chamber ap- 
| propriated to an Abbe, whole name 
was Poulard ; all the reſt of the rooms 
upon this flour were empty. 

On the three pair of ſtairs floor were 
two chambers, in one of which lay the 
two chambermaids, who were ſitters ; 
and in the other two lackeys, who wer? 
brothers. Over theſe rooms there were 


lotts and granaries, the doors of which | 


always ſtood open. 

The cook ſlept below ſtairs, in a place 
where they kept the fire-wood ; an oid 
woman in the kitchen; and the coach- 
nian in the ſtable. 

In lady Mazel's chamber there were 
two bell-ſtrings, one on each fide the 
bed, and the bells to which they were 
hung were placed at the door of the 
chamber-maids room on the third floor, 

To this deſcription of the houſe, it 
is neceſſary to add {ome account of the 
inhabitants, 

"The lady herlelt was a widow, be- 
tween torty and fifty; ſhe had ſeveral 
children who were grown up, and ſhe 


lived a gay, diſſipated lite, being great- 


ly addicted to play, and having her 
houſe filled with parties ſeveral nights in 
a week, when the great door ſtood al- 
moſt continually open, and the great 
number of lackeys and attendants, per- 


had been a member 20 years, having 


i ther houſe in the ſame ſtreet, but he 
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petnally coming and going, kept the 
hall and otfices in a ſtate of conſtant 
noiſe and confuſion. 

The Abbe Poulard had quitted the 
order of Jacobin monks, of which he 


obtained the Pope's Bull tor his difmiſ;. 
on, upon pretence of going into the 
order of Cluni, by which however he 
had never heen received, He had liy. 
ed with lady Mazel upon terms of 
great familiarity more than 12 years; 
had a mauer-key to all the doors of the 
heuſe, commanded the ſervants, and 
in every reſpect leemed to have an equal 
ſhare of authority with the lady herle:f; 
he had, indeed, an apartment at ano- 


conſtantiy eat and drank at lady Ma. 
zel's, and generally ſlept over her ward- 
robe, in the chamber that has been al. 
ready deſcribed, which communicated 
with the lady's by a private Kair-caſc, 
that had a door by her bed-fide, and 
which ſhe could open and ſhut as the 
lay; and it is remarkable, that no per- 
{on {lept either in the chamber with her, 
nor in her wardrobe, nor in any room 
on the ſame floor, nor even in any that 


was immediately under or over her, 


Le Brun, who had the principal ma- 
nagement of her houſehold, had en- 
tered into her ſervice young, and had 


lived with her nine and twenty years; 


he had a wite, and two daughters who 
were grown up, and were milliners, be- 
ing very eminent in their profeſſion. As 
lady Mazel's was not a fit place for 
young women to be brought up in, he 
Kept his family in lodgings, which he 
hired in a neighbouring ſtreet, where 
he ſometunes, with permiſſion of his 
lady, uſed alſo to ſleep himſelf. 

The two lackeys were lads, one 3. 
bout 17, the other about 18 years old, 

The chambermaids, the cook, the 
coachman, and the old woman, were 
luch as perſons in their ſituation uſually 
Are. 

On the 27th of November, 1 be 
ing the firſt Sunday in Advent, the tuo 
daughters of Le Brun waited upon 
lady Mazel, after dinner, and were 

very 
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very kindly received; but as ſhe was 
then going to Veſpers , the afternoon 


ſox vice, ſhe preſſed them to come again 


when ſhe could have more of their 
company. _ 

Le Brun attended his la ly to a 
church belonging to a convent of Pre- 
monaſterian Monks in Hauteteuille— 


ſtreet, and then went himſelf to Velpers 


to the Jacobin's church in St. James's- 
ſtreet: from thence, according to the 
cutom of the country, he went to 
bowls ; from tlie bowling-green he went 
with one Lague, a lockſmith, to a 
cook's, whoſe name was Gautier, where 
they bought ſomething for ſupper ; he 
then called at home; from thence he 
went to his wite's lodging, near Har- 
court College-gate; and about eight 
oclock went to lady Duvairs, in Bat: 
toir-ſtreet, to attend his lady, according 
to the orders he had reccrved ; and hav- 
ing waited upon her home, he went and 
ſuped at Lague's, where he appeared 
to be very eaſy and cheartul. 


Lady Mazel ſupped, according to 


cuſtom, with the Abbe Poulard, and 
about eleven o' clock went into her cham- 
ber, whither ſhe was attended by ler 
two chambermaids ; and before they left 
her Le Bran, who did not come home till 
ſhe had retired, came up the back ſtairs 
and ſcratched at the door. Lady Mazel 
aſked who was there? and one of the 
chambermaids anſwered, it is Mr. Le 
Brun; and he finding they did not 
open the door, went down, and came 
round again by the great ſtair-ca'e : 

when lady Mazel heard him, ſhe jaid, 

This is a / ne hour indeed; and then 
gave him orders what to provide for the 
next day, Monday, that being one of 
her public days. 

One of the chambermaids having, 
as uſual, put the key of the chamber 
upon the chair near the door, they 
went out, and Le Prun following them, 
drew the door after him, which ſhut 
upon the ſpring lock. The maids held 
him a little in chat upon the ſtairs, 
about the kind reception their lady had 
given his daughters, and in a ſew mi- 
nutes they parted, Le Brun ſecming to 


his friends, 


home with him, where having thrown 
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have nothing in his mind that made him 
thoughtful or uneaſy. 

On the morrow morning he went to 
market, where he was met by a book- 
ſeller of his acquaintance, who held him 
ſome time in converſation, and ſays, he 
appeared to him to be perfectly tranquil 
and eaſy in his mind ; the butcher, who 
turniſhed the family with meat, ſaid, 
that he deſired him to ſend home ſome 
mutton he had bought directly, as the 
cook would want it, and as he was himſelf 
obliged to go elſewhere: the butcher 
ſid alſo, that he appeared perfectly com- 
poſed and ea, 

He Aterwards met ſeveral other of 
fome of whom went quite 


off his cloak, one of them merrily 
catched it up, and put it on; upon 
which Le Brun, who was alſo in a mer- 


ry humour, took up a leg of mutton, 


and ſtriking his friend a good blow up- 
on the back with it, faid, 4 man may 
brat his bb cual as much as he awill, 
He ſoon after diſmiſſed his friends, and 
went to make ſome preparations in the 
kitchen, which he knew well how to 
do : he put his hand to every thing, 
and was a kind of univerſal ſervant ; 
he then gave out wood for his Jady's 
chamber to the lackeys, who, as well 


as himſelf, began to be ſurprized that 


her bell had not rung, as it was now 
eight o'clock, and ſhe was uſually up 
at ſeven. Ie went then to his wit-'s 
lodgings, and told her that he was very 
unzaſy his lady's bell had not rung, and 
at the ſame time gave her ſeven Jonis- 
d'ors and ſome crowns in gold, which 
he delired her to lock up. From the 
lodgings he went to a public houte over 
againſt his lady's, and ſeeing one of the 
lackeys at the window of the anti-cham- 
ber, which looked to the ftreet, he en- 
quired if his lady was yet ſtirring ; the 
Jad anſwered the was not, upon which 
he went into the houſe, and found all 
the ſervants in the utmoſt conſternation 
at having heard nothing of her, eſpeci- 
ally as the Jackeys had made a good 


deal of noe in carry ing up their wood, 
It was at Iengih agreed that they thou 
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knock at the door ; but no anſwer be- 
ing returned, they called ſeveral times; 
and all being ſtill ſilent, their alarm in- 
creaſed. One ſaid, that ſhe muſt have 
been ſeized with an apoplexy ; another, 
that ſhe mult have bled at the noſe, an 
accident which often happened to her ; 
but Le Brun ſaid, it muſt be ſomething 
| worſe: My mind, ſays he, miſgi ves 
me; for I found the ſtreet- door open laſt 
night, after all the family but myſelf 
as in bed. 
They ſent immediately to monſ. de 
Savoniere, a ſon of lady Mazel's, who 


had an appointment at court; and as 


ſoon as he came, he ſent for a ſmith to 


open the chamber- door, and ſaid to Le 


Brun, „What can have happened, 
monſ. Le Brun? It muſt certainly be 
an apoplexy.” Upon which ſome body 
preſent propoſed to ſend for a ſurgeon; 
but Le Brun replied, © Depend upon it, 
it is no apoplexy, it is certainly ſome- 


thing worſe ; ſome miſchief has been 


done; my mind has miſgiven me ever 
ſince I found the ſtreet-door open laſt 
night after the family was in bed.” 

The ſmith opened the door very ea- 
ſily, and Le Brun, entering firſt, ran up 
to the hed, and after having called ſe- 
veral times, without receiving any an- 
ſwer, he drew back the head curtain, 
and cried out, O ! my lady is muracred. 
Tt is not neceſſary to ſay, that this dread- 
ful diſcovery excited a mixture of aſlo- 
niſhment and terror in the breaſts of all 
that were preſent: Le Brun, who had 
been the firſt that entered the chamber, 
now ran into the wardrobe ; and tak- 
ing down the bar of the window, and 
opening the ſhutter, he took up the 
ſtrong box, and weighing it in his arms, 
ſaid, She has not been rooved; how ts 
. 

M. de Savoniere ſent for M. Deffita, 
the lieutenant- criminal, who immedi- 
ately took his information, as well on 
behalf of himſelf as his two brothers; 


and ſent for a ſurgeon to examine the 


body. 

55 The ſurgeon found it had ads no 
Tefs than fifty wounds with a knife, ma- 
ny of them on the hands and arms, ſome 


on the face, ſome on the ſhoulder blade, 
and ſome in the neck, one of which, at 
leaſt, had pierced the jugular, and caul. 
ed her death, by the mere effuſion of 
blood; for none of all theſe wounds 


were otherwiſe mortal. 


They found in the bed, whichwas full 
of blood, a ſcrap of a cravat of coarſe 
lace, which was quite ſoaked in blood; 
and a napkin, made up in the form of 
a night-cap, which was alſo bloody, and 


was known to belong to the houſe, be. 


ing marked with an 8, like all the reſt, la. 
dy Mazel's family name being Savoniere. 

It was ſuppoſed that the lady, in de- 
fending herſelf, tore off part of the mur- 
derer's cravat, and his cap; three or 
four hairs were alſo found in her hand, 
which ſhe appeared to have pulled off 
from his head; and it is probable, from 
the wounds in her hands, that ſhe had 
ſeized him, and would not quit her hold 
till the muſcles had been divided by the 
kniſe. 

The bell firings were found twiſted 
many times round the frame of the teſ- 
ter of the beſt, ſo that they hung out of 
reach; they were alſo ſecured with two 
knots ; and if they had been reached, 
they would have pulled nothing but the 
frame. They found alſo among the 
aſhes on the hearth, a claſp knife about 
eight or nine inches long, which had on 
the back of it a ſmall projection of flat 
won, which ſerved for a ſcrew- driver, 
ſuch as is uſed in taking out and put- 
ting in the flint of a gun; the handle 
of this knite, which was tortoiſe-ſhell, 
was almoſt wholly conſumed by the fire, 
and there appeared no traces of blood 


on the blade, the blood having proba- 


bly been evaporated, and the ſtain taken 
out by the heat. 

The key of the chamber was not found 
on the {eat by the door, where it had 
been left the night before by the maids; 
but no mark of violence appeared on the 
doors either of the chamber itſelt, or the 
anti-chamber ; the doors of the cham- 


ber which opened to the back ſtairs were 


found bolted on the inſide. 
In the wardrobe there was a cup- 
8 the hay as which was A 


put 


{ 


put at the head of lady Mazel's bed; 
mis cupboard they opened, and found 
in it the purſe in which the card- money 
was kept, and in which they found near 
278 livres in gold; they found alſo in 
this cupboard the key of the ſtrong box 3 
hut as it opened by a ſecret way, no uſe 
could be made of the key without the 
afiftance of a ſmith ; a ſmith was there- 
fore ſent for, who in about a quarter 
of an hour, and with ſome difficulty, 
opened the box. 5 | 
They found in it four bags, each 
containing about 1000 livres in ſilver, 
with many other bags of ſilver contain- 
ing different ſums ; one of theſe had a 
ticket, upon which was written, mon- 
leur Abbe Poulards : Under one of the 


bags that contained 1000 livres, there 


was a large purſe of gold-colour and 
green needle- work, lined with cherry- 
coloured ſattin, which was open and 
empty; and a ſquare writing box of red 
leather, upon which lay a half louis- 


deore: in this box they found all lady 


Mazel's jewels, which were valued at 


mere than 1 5,000 livres. | 

They found alſo in her pocket 18 piſ. 
toles in gold; from all which circum- 
{ances it was at firſt concluded, that no 
robbery had been committed, 

After the lieutenant-criminalhad ex- 
amined the chambermaids upon the ſpot, 
heexamined Le Brun ; he giving an ac- 
count of all that he had done the even- 
ing before, ſaid, that having talked a 
little with the maids upon the ſtairs, at- 
ter coming out of his lady's chamber, 
they went up, and he went down into 
the kitchen; that he laid his hat upon 
the tablez that he took the key of the 
ltreet-door in order to double lock it, 
before he went to bed; that he laid the 
key allo upon the table, and ſat down 
before the fire to warm himſelf ; that 
be inſenſibly fell aſleep ; that he waked 
ater llaving flept as he thought an hour, 
and going then to lock the lireet- dgor, 


he found it open; that he locked it, and 


took the key with him into his cham- 


der; a precaution which he very ſeldom” 


u'ed, 
The lieutenant- criminal then ordered 
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him to be ſearched ; and they found 
upon him the key of the offices, and a 
maſter-key, the wards of which were 
remarkably large, which opened the 
door of lady Mazel's chamber. 
This being a ſtrong circumſtance a- 


gainſt him, the lieutenant-criminal or- 


dered him into cuſtody, and directed 
the bloody night-cap to be put upon 
his head, which was found to fit him 


exactly; and after having cauſed a 
flight ſearch to be made in the offices, 


where nothing was found that ſtrength- 
ened the ſuſpicion againſt him, he com- 
mitted him to priton, cauſing his wife 
at the ſame time to be taken into cuſ- 
tody ; and having put his ſeal upon la- 
dy Mazel's apartment, and put proper 
perſons in the poſſeſſion of the houſe, he 
went away. | 
On the next day, the 29th, he ex- 
amined the two lackeys ; he allo took 
the teſtimony of the coachman and cook, 
as witneſſes, but did not think it worth 
while to aſk the old woman, who ſlept 
in the kitchen, any queſtions, 
thought proper to reſerve, as witneſſes, 
thoſe againſt hom therewere no circum- 


ſtances of guilt, becauſe the evidence of 


perſons who have never heen accuſed 
has always more weight than that of 
thoſe who have; and it is always in the 


magiſtrate's power to proceed criminally 
againſt any party that has been examin- 


ed only as a witneſs, if in the courſe of 
the proceſs there ariſes any cauſe of ſu- 
ſpicion. ” | 

They found this day, at the bottom 
of the back ſtairs, a long new cord, 
which was knotted at equal diſtances, 
ſo as to ſerve for a ladiler, and to one 
end of which was faſtened an iron hook 
or hold- faſt of three branches. 

n the zoth the lieutenant- criminal 
viſited Le Brun in the priſon 3 but upon 
the Rricteſt examination, he found nei- 
ther blood upon his cloaths, nor ſcratch 
upon his body. 

The ſame day they found, in one of 


the loits at the top of the houſe, under 


jome truſſes of ſtraw, a ſhirt, the fore- 
part and ſleeves of which were very 
much ſtained with blood; there were 

: | | alto 


It was 
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alſo on the ſides of it the marks of 
bloody fingers. Under this ſhirt they 
found the collar of a cravat, ſtained with 
blood at both ends. In another loft 

there was a conſiderable quantity of oats 
and charcoal, which they removed en- 
tirely without finding any thing. 

They made a thorough ſearch alſo in 
Le Brun's chamber, where they found 
a baſket of old iron; in which, among 
other things, was a hook and a file, a 


napkin belonging to the houſe marked 


S, an old night- -cap, and ſome cords. 
They ſearched allo his wife's lodging, 
where they found nothing that favoured 
the ſuſpicion againſt him; but they 
brought away ſome of his linen, in or— 
der to compare it with the ſhirt and cra- 
vat collar found in the loft, 8 
The malter-key found upon him was 
examined by a ſmith ; the knife that 
was diſcovered in the aſhes of lady Ma- 
zel's chamber by a cutler; the hair 
found in her hand by a barber; Le 
Brun's linen by a linen-weaver ; and 
the knotted rope by a rope- maker. 
The ſmith ſaid, the key was different 
from all the other keys in the houle ; 
that the parts between the wards were 
thinner ; that a new piece appeared to 
have been ſoldered on, and the whole 
appeared to have been lately filed; that 
it opened not only the ſireet-door, but 
that of the anti-chamber, and both the 
doors of lady Mazel's chamber, even 
when double-locked. The cutler could 
diſcover no reſemblance between the 
knife, and another found upon Le Brun, 
except that they appeared to have been 
both made by the ſame man. The 
barber ſaid, the hair was in ſo ſmall a 
quantity that no judgment could be 
formed from it. The linen-weavers 
ſaid, there was not the leaſt reſemblance 
between the ſhirt and collar found in 
the loft and Le Brun's linen; 
was ſhorter, and more ſcanty; the col- 
lar was leſs; and the maids ſaid, that 
they had never ſeen Le Brun have ſuch 
a cravat, but believed they had waſhed 
ſuch a one for a perſon named Berry, 
who had been lackey to their lady, and 
had been turned off about tour months 


the ſhirt 


before for robbing her. Laſtly, th, 
rope-maker found no ſimilitude hetwey 
the knotted rope found at the bottom 
the back ſtairs, and that found in the 
baſket in Le Brun's chamber. 
Nothing therefore ſeems to have been 
neglected by the magiſtrate, which coul 
lead to the diſcovery of the criminal, 
and im this cafe 1t was not only certain 
that a murder had been committed fron 


the dead body, but there was the ftrong. 


elt circumſtantial evidence that it wx 
committed by a domeſtic; for how coult 
a ſtranger have come in and gone ou: 


without forcing the locks of the doors, 


which were proved to have been locked? 
how could a ſtranger tie up the hell. 

ſtrings to prevent the lady trom calling 
for help D is it poſſible to ſuppoſe, that 
during the ſhort time that Le Brun flyt 
by the kitchen fire, with a candle burn. 


ing by him, lady Mazel being but jut 


gone to bed, and the maids ſcarce un. 
dreſſed, a ſtranger could glide in and 
commit this murder, and diſappear? 


that he ſhould pick the locks of the ſtreet. | 


door, which Le Brun pretended to find 
open, and of the chamber where the 
lady flept, and ſhut the chamber: do 
after him without being heard? that he 
ſhould pals by the door of the room into 
which the maids had juſt retired, to de 
poſit his bloody linen in the loft, and 


ſhould come down, paſs thro' the hole, 


and go out at the ſtreet door without 
being heard? can it be imagined, that 
a itranger, who could not but toreſe: 
theſe difficuities, would even make ti! 
attempt, or can it be imagined thata 
ſtranger could enter the houſe and tl: 
chamber after Le Brun had double 
locked the ſtreet door, which he taj3 
he did as ſoon as he awaked, or thatii 
he had entered the houſe betore, de 
could after that go out of it? It mi 
indeed be obje&ed, that a knotted rope 


which might ſerve for a ladder, bal 


becp found at the bottom of the bacs 
ſtairs, but upon a cloſe examinatidl 
this very rope ſtrengthens the tutpiche 
againſt a domeſtic; it was natural thi 
a guilty domeſtic ſhould leave a ref 
which might ſerve for a ladder in {01 
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part of the houſe where it might be 
found, as a probable means of ſcreening 


himſelf from ſuſpicion, who would have 


wanted no ſuch inſtrument; and in this 
caſe it was certain, that the rope was 


ett where it was found by ſomebody 


who had never uſed it, for the knots 


were not drawn cloſe, as they muſt have 


been if the rope had tuſtained the weight 


of a man. 


As it is therefore probavle, in the 


higheſt degree, that a domeſtic was 
culpable in this caſe, ſo it was thought 
much more probable that Le Brun was 
| cuilty than any other. 


There were, indeed, many circum- 


ances that proved Le Brun nat to have 


been the perſon that actually committed 
the murder; but the circuniſtances that 
have already been mentioned, prove, 
as far as circumſtances gan prove any 


fact, that he mult at leaſt have been an 
accomplice of the murderer, and have 


let 11m into the houſe. 

It was not likely that he was the per- 
lon who actually committed the mur- 
der, becauſe it is ſcarce poſſible, conſi- 


dering the reſiſtance that lady Mazel 


made, who faſtened upon the murder- 
er, ſo as not to be diſengaged without 
cutting her fingers, and the great effu— 
ſion of blood which ſhe ſuffered, but 


that the murderer muſt have traces of 


both upon his body ; it 1s known that 


blood is not waſhed perfectly trom the 


creſſes at the roots of the nails without 


great difficulty, and 1: the leatt ſcratch 


had raiſed the ſkin in ſtruggling, it 
would have been impoſſible to conceal 
it; and it is impoſſible to conceive that 
in ſuch a ſtruggle no ſcratch ſhould be 
given. But the hands of Le Brun were 


examined a very few hours after the 


murder, and there appeared not the lealt 
trace or ſtain of blood upon them, al- 


tho it was plain they had not been 


waſted that day; his whole body was 
allo examined, and there was bot the 
leaſt ſcratch or rature of the ein to be 
tound from head to foot: beiides, Le 
Brun had never been leen with iuch a 


At that time it was the cuſtom ot every man to carry tlie 
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knife as that found in the aſhes, yet it 
does not appear to have been one that 
was provided on purpoſe, but to have 


been the knife commonly worn and 


uſed by the murderer*; in the next 


place, the cravet, of which a piece was 


tound in the bed, was ſuch a one as Le 
Brun was never known to wear, tor it 
was of coarle lace, and all his cravats 
were, and had long been, of muſlin on- 


ly ; the bloody ſkirt was too ſhort and 


too ſcanty for him, and the maids both 
depoſed it was not his, but that they 
believed they had v.aſhed both the ſhirt 


and the cravat for a lackey of their la- 

dy's who had been turned away, | 
Let the circumſtances that concur 
to prove, that the murder could not 


have been committed without the con- 
currence of a domeſtic, and that he, was 


the domeſtic who concurred in the mur- 


der were ſo ſtrong, that the judges pro- 


nounced the following ſentence againſt 


him on the 18th of January, 1690. 

That having been attuinted and con- 
victed of being accifjary to the murder of 
Lady Mazxeti, he ſhouli make the Ameade 
Honcurable; and after being broken 
alive, ſhould be lift 4% eapire on the 
wheel ; but that he jhou.d firſt be put to 
the tortu rey both ordinary and exlraor- 
dinary, in order to diſcover his acccu- 
plices. | 

This cuſtom, of putting eondemned 
criminals to the torture, in order to 
diſcover their accomplices, probably 
prevented the mayiſtrate from catching 
at ſeveral hints which might have beeu 
improved to diſcover Le Brun's ſuppol— 
ed accomplices, by atiording them an 


_ eaſier way. ]hey made no doubt vt 


his being guiliy ; and theretore, as they 
had a right to extort a confeſſion trom 
him, they thought the torture tlie beti 
and ſureſt way ot coming at the Know- 
ledge they wanted. 

From this ſentence Le Brun appenl- 
ed; and the ſubttancc oi what was ar- 
gued for and agalult hun, will be in- 


A1lerted in our next. 


From 
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From the Lon ox MaGAEINE. 


The following has been received from a 


entleman of the Law, to be com- 


municated to the Public; and we ima- 


gine all whointend to compound on the 


 Cyaer act, will thint themſelves great- 


ly obliged to him for his judicious 


ObJervations. 


HAT the general acts of par- 
liament, printed in the ſtatute 
book, are evidence, is a poſition of law 
which I believe no body will deny, and 
the reaſon why they are fo, is becauſe 


this book is ſuppoſed to be truly copied 


from the parliament rolls. The late 
act of parliament for laying ſeveral ad- 
ditional duties on wines imported into 
this kingdom, aad certain duties upon 


all cyder and perry, is printed by Mark 


Baſket, his majeſty's printer, and by 
the aſſignees of Robert Baſket, and 


therefore it is of authority, and to be 


relied on as genuine. 


In this act there is the following 


clauſe, viz. “ And whereas many of 
his majeſty's ſubjects do make cyder or 
perry, part of which is intended not to 
be fold, but to be conſumed in their 
own private families only: for the bet- 
ter accommodation of ſuch perſons, be it 
turther enacted, by the authority afore- 


ſaid, that when any ſuch perſon ſhall 


be deſirous of compounding for the du- 
ties on cyder and perry to be conſumed 
in their own private families only, it 
ſhall be lawful for the ſaid reſpective 
commiſſioners of exerciſe, for the time 
being, or the major part of them re- 
ſpectively, or ſuch perſon or perſons as 
they, or the major part of them, ſhall 


reſpectively appoint for that purpoſe; 


and in default of ſuch appointment, 
then for the collector and ſuperviſor for 
the diſtrict and diviſion within which 
ſuch perſon doth or ſhall inhabit, upon 
receiving from the perſon who ſhall fo 
deſire to make ſuch compoſition an ex- 


act lift, ſigned by him or her, of the 


- ſeveral perſons whereot his or her fa- 
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mentioned in ſuch liſt, 


mily conſiſt ({pecifying their Chriſti; 
or ſurnames therein) to compound ang 
agree with ſuch perſon or perſons for the 
duty of four ſhillings granted by this ag 
on cyder and perry, to be conſumed in 
their own private families only, at the 
rate of five ſhillings per annum for the 
number of perſons which ſhall be men. 
tioned in ſuch lift ; which compoſition 
ſhall laſt for one year, and be renewed 
annually ; and the money ariſing there. 
by ſhall be paid down at the rel peQtive 


times of making the compoſitions : and 
that the houſes, out-houles, ſtore-houles, 


cellars, or other places of ſuch particular 
perſons making ſuch compoſition and 
agreement as atoreſaid, and paying ſuch 
compoſition money, and duly comply. 


ing with their payments thereupon, ſhall 


not be liable to the ſurvey or ſearch of 
any officer or officers of exciſe, for or 
by reaion of his or their making cyder 
or perry as atoreſaid,” 

By this clauſe it plainly appears, that 
1:r{ons making cyder or perry for their 
on uſe, may compound for the duty of 


four ſhillings per hogſhead for cyder and 


perry to be conſumed in their own private 
families only, “pat the rate of five ſhil- 
lings per ann: tor the number of per- 
ſons which ſhall be mentioned in ſuch 
lifts :” The only grammatical or fei- 
ble conſtruction which theſe words are 
capable of receiving, 1s, in ſhort, that 
one ſingle ſum of five ſhillings per an- 
num is to be a compoſition for the duty 


of four ſhillings per hogſhead for all y- 


der and perry to be conſumed in the ta: 
milies of which the liſts are compoſed, 
although each liſt ſhould contain twenty 
names: and they can never be {trained 
to expreſs that the five ſhillings Per ax. 
num ſhall be paid for each individual, 
whoſe name is contained in the liſt, the 
words being five ſhillings per annum tot 
the number of perſons which ſhall be 
which, mul 
whole e d and not 


mean the 


each rf the number : the inference there 
fore to be drawn from theſe premiſes 5 
that a man who delivers a lift of b. 
family, according to the directions © 
the act of parliament, is obliged to 5 
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2s 2 compoſition for his avhole family, 
till any addition be made to it, and in 
that caſe there is another proviſion : 
and no man 13 in the firſt inſtance liable 
to pay frve ſhilling a-piece for the per- 
ſons whoſe names are contained in the 
lit, 

Probably the intention of the legiſla- 
ture was to make the compoſition of tive 


ſhillings tor each perſon whoſe name was 


to be mentioned in the liſt: But I inſiſt 
upon it, that the words of the elauſe 
cited above will bear no ſuch interpre- 


tation; and from hence may be obſery- 


ed, that when bad things are juggled up 
in a hurry, they very often miſcarry, 


23 I now hope this odious act will, at 


leaſt for this year, trom this ver 7. glar- 
ing blunder in it. . 
Ilminfter, Aug. 8. 


OOO # PROS ONO 


From the London MAGAZINE. 


"2M; Bt. 


an extempure Sermon preached at the 


Requeſ# of tab Scholars (by a Lower 


of Ale) wut of a hollow Tree. 


Beloved, 


E T me crave your attention ; for 
. [ am a little man, come at a ſhort 
warning 
on a (mall ſubject, to a thin congrega- 
tion, in an unworthy pulpit. 

And now, beloved, my text is 
MALT, which I cannot divide into 
ſentences, hecauſe it is none; nor into 
words, it being but one; nor into ſylla- 
bles, becauſe (upon the whole matter) 
it is but a monolyllable ; therefore, I 
muſt, as neceſlity enforces me, divide 
it into letters, which I find in my text 
to be only theſe four, M, A, L, T, 
Malt, 


M (my beloved) is moral. Lis literal, and 


A is allegorical. Tis theological 
The moral is well ſet forth to teach 
you drunkards good manners; whaere- 
fore, 
M my maſters, 
A all of you, 


L liſten, 
T to niy text, 


The allegorical is, when one thing 


Vol. II. | 


to preach a brief ſermon, up- 
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no more than oe /urm of five ſhillings, 


is ſpoken, and another thing is meant, 
Now the thing ſpoken of is hare 
MAL I, but the thing meant is ſtrong 


beer, which you rulticks make, 


M meat, L liberty, and 

A apparel, T treafure, 
The literal 1s according to the letter ; 

M much, L little, 

A ale, T thrift, 

Much ale, little thrift. 

The theological is according to the 
effects which it works; which I find in 


my text, to be of two kinds, 1. In this 


world; 2. In the world to come. 

In this world the effects which it 
works; are in ſome, M, murder, in 
others, A, adultery : in ſome, L, looſe- 


neſs of lite; in others, T, treaſon. 


In the world to come. In ſome, M, 
miſery : in others, A, anguiſh : in ſome, 
L, Janguiſhing : in others, T, torment. 

Wherefore my firſt uſe ſhall be exhor- 
tation. | 

M, my maſters, L, leave, 
A, ail of you, ＋ tippling. 

Or elſe, 2dly by way of commination 
I ſay, 

M, my matters, L, look for, 
A, all of you, T, torment. 

So much for this time and text; only, 
by way of caution, take this; a drun- 
kard is an annoyance of modeſty, the 
trouble of civility, the ſpoil of wealth, 


the deſtruction of reaſon, the brewer's 


agent, the ale-houſe benefactor, the 
beggar's companion, the conſtable's 
trouble, his wife's woe, his children's 
ſorrow, his neighbour's ſcoff, his own 
ſhame, a wa/iing-/wwilltub, the pictnre 
of a beaſt, and the moniter of a man. 

Say-well and do-well end both with a 

letter, 
Say-well is good, but do-well 1 is better. 


NOR K MMM MMM 
From the RoyaL Macazine. | 


The In;u/tice a4 Tyranny defeated. An 
ixican Hiſtorv. 

N the city of Gondar, near the 

ſource of the Nile, there once reign- 

2d on king called Zabbaam, ho was the 


688 moſk 
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moſt dreadful tyrant ever known in A- 
biſſinia. 


fearful, having put to death five wives, 


ard ſeven ſons, from very ſlight ſurmi- 
ſes and jealouſies of having conſpired a- . 


gainſt his lite. But being at length wea- 
ried in the exerciſe of cruelty on his own 
family, and fearing lett his own race 
ſhould be deſtroyed, he one day ſent for 


Achmet his prime miniſter, and after 


telling him he had long admired his 


ſtrict adherence to juſtice, his wiſdom 


and retired way of living, added; “ 1 


| ſhall now demonſtrate, that J place an 


entire confidence in you, by delivering 


up my only ſon Chimyan, an infant, to 


your care, whom I defire you will take 
with you and educate as your own- 


Train him up in the humble unambi- 


tious purſuits of knowledge; by this 


means ſhall the line of Zabbaam be 
_ preſerved, and my children after me 
| ſway the ſceptre of Abiſſinia, without 


aſpiring to my throne whilſt I am yet 
alive Achmet the prime miniſter con- 
deſcended to his maſter's deſire, and 
being retired from the king's preſence, 
he received the young prince into his 
Own houſe, and from that time bred 
him up in the ſtudies of knowledge and 
virtue. 


The young prince lived and reſpect- 


ed Achmet as his father, and made 
ſuch improvements under him, that, by 


the age of one and twenty, he was in- 


 Airncted in all the learning of Africa. 


Aclimet had an, only daughter, named 
Almeria, poſſeſſed of every accompliſh- 


ment that could render ker amiable. Her 


father omitted nothing in her education, 
that might make her the moſt defirable 
woman of her age. As the young 
Chimyan was in a manner excluded from 
the teſt of the world, he frequently con- 
veried with this lovely virgin, who had 


been brought up by her father in the 


ſame courſe of knowledge and virtue. 
Chimyan by degrees grew ſo enamoured 
of her converſation, that he did not 
think he had a being, but when he was 


in company with his beloved Almeria: 


the fame of her beauty was fo great, 
that at length it reached the ears of the 
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He was ſuſpicious, cruel, and 


king, who pretending to viſit the youn 
prince this' ſon, demanded of Achmet 


the ſight of Almeria his daughter. The 


king was fo inflamed with her behati. 
our and beauty, that he ſent for Ach. 
met the next morning, and told him, 
it was now his deſign to recompence 
him for all his faithful ſervices ; and 
that, in order to it, he intended t9 
make his daughter a queen. Achmet, 
who knew very well the tate of all thoſe 
unhappy women who had been thus ad. 


vanced, and could not but be privy ty 


the ſecret love which Chimyan bore his 
daughter, replied, 
the king to contaminate the blood of 
Zabbaam, and join himſelf in marriage 
with the daughter of his miniſter,” The 
king however was ſo 1mpat:ent for the 
virgin, that, without hearing any ex- 
cuſes, he immediately ordered Almeria 
to be brought into his preſence, Keeping 
the father with him, in order to make 
her ſenſible of the honour he deſigned 
her. Almeria, who was too modeſt and 
humble to think her beauty had made 
ſuch an impreſſion on the king, was ſoon 


brought before the monarch purſuant to | 


his commands. 

She appeared in the king' s eye as one 
of the virgins of paradiſe: but upon 
hearing the honour which he intended 
her, ſhe fainted and fell down at his 
feet. Achmet wept bitterly, and, at 
ter recovering her from the 1woon, re. 
preſented to the king, that ſo unexpett- 
ed an honour was too great to be com- 


municated to her at once ; but that, if 
he pleaſed, he would himſelf prepare 


her for it: the king bid him follow lis 
own method, and diſmiſſed him. Al- 


meria was conveyed again to her father 


houſe, where the thoughts of Chimy- 
an renewed her affections every moment; 
till at length ſhe was ſeized with a vio- 
lent fever. The king was informed of 
her condition by thoſe who had {cen 
her; and Aclunet finding no other 
means of extricating her from the dif- 
ficulties, under SM ſhe laboured, in- 
formed her, that there was but one me- 
thou of preventing her falling a victim 
to tlie tyrant's paſſion, 4 This par 
added 


« Far be it from! 
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added the afflicted father, diſtilled from 
the poppies of Egypt, will for a time 
lock the ſenſes in a moſt profound fleep, 
and imitate all the appearance of death. 
Drink it thereſore, my daughter, and 
prevent, by a fictitious death, the miſ- 
fortune of ſatiating the paſſion of a ty- 
rant, and ſpending thy whole lite in 
forrow and complainings.” She very 
readily obeyed the requeſt of her fa- 


ther; and in a few minutes appeared 


ike a breathleſs corpſe. Achmet then 
frewed her over with flowers, and in 
al the ſeeming diſtreſs df a diſconſolate 
father, ntorced Zabbaam ſhe was dead. 
The king, whole heart no ſentiments 


of humanity ever touched, did not much 


repent the loſs; but, for his own repu- 
ation, he told her father, ſhe mould 
be buried with all the pomp and ſolem- 


ne the uſual time. Preparations were 
accordingly made tor interring her in 
the king's ſepulchre cut in the rock, on 
the ide of a mountain, three days jour- 
ney from the city. But Achmet took 
care to convey her away by night to a 
private ſeat, ſituated on the top of Mi. 
lan, a lofty mountain, as ſoon as ſhe. 
anaked from the ſleep cauſed by the po- 
tion; and revived her drooping ſp'rits, 


prince to the place of her retreat. This 
precaution being taken, he conducted 
very thing with. the graben regularity 
and lecrecy, ſo that even Chimyan him- 
leit belir ved Almeria was buried in the 
epoltory of his anceſtors. 

Some days atter the luppoſed death 
of Almeria, Achmet gave the prince a 
otion of the ſame nature, with that 
nich had laid aflcep his daughter; and 
lt rumour ſoon ſpread through the 
ngdom, that the prince was dead, o- 
aloned by exceſhve grief tor the lots 
i Achmet's daughter, Whenthe king 
eld his dead jon, he refe$ted upon 
is palt life, and in the greateſt agony 
{ ſpirit cried out, „ Oh! thou great 
rophet! 1 conleſs I am unworthy thy 
kotcetion, fince I have ſpurned at thy 
dicts, 80 committed 8 5 moſt inhu- 
an acts upon my own family. 1 am 


4 


J 
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nity of a queen, after he had laid in 


by tel ing her he would ſoon ſend the 


met was per agen, 
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now juſtly puniſhed in the loſs of my 


only ſon, on whom I built my hopes.” 
He then ordered Achmet to bury him 


according to the cuſtom of his anceſtors, 
while he himſelf retired into his cham— 


ber, to laments the untimely death of 
his beloved Chimyan. 

Achmet, after he had conveved the 
prince to the retreat of his daughter, 
appointed her to attend him, till the 


opiate he had taken had lot its erect. 
Chimyan not being acqueimted with 
Achmet's deiign, when he gave him 


this ſleepy potion it is impol wle to 
deſcribe the ſurpriſe, the joy, the tranſ- 


port, he felt when he farlt opened his 


eyes. He fancied himſelt in paradiſe, 
and that the ſpirit of his dear Almeria, 
who he thought had juſt left its carth- 
ly tabernacle before lum, was the firſt 
who came to congratujate his arrival. 
But ſhe ſoon informed him of the place 
of his retreat, which, by enjoying the 
company of his adored Almeria, ap— 
peared more deſirable, than even the 
bowers of Mahomet. 
in this retirement lived Clinton and 
Almeria; they were both ſuch profici- 
ents in all kinds of knowledge, and poſ- 
ſelſed with ſo conſtant and mutual a 
paſſion for each other, that their ſolitude 
never gave them the leaſt uncaſineſs. 
Chimyan applied himſelf to thoſe arts 


which were agree cable to his manner of 


living, and the ſituation of the place; 
ſo that in a few. years he converted the 
whole mountain into a kind of garden, 
and covered every part of it with plan- 
tations of flowers; and Achmet was too 
good a father to let him want any thing, 
that had a tendency to render his re- 
tirement pleaſant and delightful. 

About ten years after their abode in 
this place the old king died; and Ach: 
that now was the 
time to declare the prelervation of a 
prince of the blood of Zabbaam z which 
122* accordingly did, before the whole 


city, in a very pathetic manner; be- 
ginning with the king's deſiring to mar- 
ry his daughter, and the arts and ſtra— 
tagems he had uſed to prejerve Chnny- 
an, whom he there preſented to them as 
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their king, and under whoſe govern- 
ment they might expect to live in hap- 
pineſs and ſecurity, Having ſaid this, 
he fell upon the ground and wept ; the 
whole company tor ſome time remain- 
ed ſilent, ſhedding tears of joy: at length 
_ Chimyan, having thanked Achmet for 
the care he had taken to ſow in early 
youth the ſeeds of knowledge and vir- 


tue in his breaſt, and the people for 


their approbation and ready condeſcen- 
ſion in acknowledging him their king, 
__ embraced Almeria with the greateſt ten- 
derneſs; adding, ſhe now, ſhould be a 
queen indeed. He continued to extend 
his former improvements, beautified his 
Whole proſpects with groves and foun- 
tains, gardens and ſeats of pleaſure, till 


it became the moſt delicious ſpot in the 


empire of Abiſſinia; and, after a long 

and happy reign, died, and was ſuc- 
cceded by his fon Coaſhti, This prince 
following the ſteps of his good and ge- 
nerous father, fixed his imperial reſi- 
dence there, which ſtill continues the 
favourite palace of the kingdom. 
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Account of the Prececdings avith the In- 
dian Deputies, at New Port, in 
Rhode-Iſland, June 27. 


A Conference with the Deputies of the 
Six Nations of Indians, in the Coun- 
cil Chamber at Hartford, in the Co- 


lony of Connecticut, on the 28th 
Day of May laſt, 


PRESENT. 


| The Governor, Council and Aſſembly, 
of ihe ſaid Colony. | 

Toquerole, a Mohawk; Saquayangua- 

raghta, and Toguaſcantha, Onon- 


dagoes; Sogheres, and Oghſegwa- 
rona, Cayugas ; ail deputies from the 


Six Nations. 


"HE deputies, after being taken 
by the hand, and bid welcom 
Into the go ernment, feated themſelves; 


ten Saqugyanquaraghta arole and de- 
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ly what we ſhall ſpeak to you. 
of abap] from the deprrt of Ononda. 


livered a ſpeech, which from the inte. 
preter was taken as followeth, viz, 
Brothers, 
We were ſent hither by the chie% g 
all the Six Nations, and it has Plenſed 


God that we are arrived ſafe at thi 


place, to ſee you. Brothers, we are de. 


puties from all the chiefs, and we yy. 
derſtand that you are not ſound Within, 


and we give this to clear your eyez 


that you may ſee, and open your ears, 


that you may hear, and cleanfe yay 
hearts, that you may entertain cordial. 


(4 bh 


goes.) 
Returned the compliment to them, 
that they would open their eyes, and 


cleanſe their throats, that they my 
ſpeak freely. 


Brothers, we have no writing of it 
but we have a tr adition that God, the 
maker of all things, have given to the 
Six Nations, our large country, to duc 
and ſubſiſt in, and made them a ſtrong 
people; and our nations have of od 


appointed a fire- place at Onondago, iy 


that means united together, and ſo be. 
came a ſtrong and powerful confeden. 
cy; afterwards they ſaw at Albany a 
white people, and found means to en- 
ter into a conference with them, and 
made a ſilver chain, a ftrong chain 
friendſhip, which they and we have 
from time to time brightened and keſt 
clean, and at this firit interview like 
you ſo well, that we gave you room id 
yon to ſettle upon our land, and yel 
are ſince become very numerous and 
proſperous, for which we are very gal 
and rejoice : and, brothers, we hat 
been very helpful, and aſſiſted one ano 
ther againſt our enemies. and by tilt 
help of God we have gained ſuperioit 


ty over them: and, brothers, you vil 


excuſe us, we have no records of for 
mer proceedings, but hint at ſuch thing 
as were done formerly by our forets 


; thers, and have nothivg fur ther to 0 


fer on this head. 
Now we are come to another heal. 
Broth. 5, We have Leard griev0! 
news this winter, that you were ab 


iv 


er preſented a broad belt 


to come with three hundred families to 
ſettle on our lands, and which was very 
aſtoniſhing to us, and that vou deſigned 
to built forts and ſtrong places on our 
lands, and for that reaſon our ſachems 
conſidered upon it, and have ſent us 
down to this place; by that means we 
are come down here to acquaint you 
with what news we hear, that you have 
got a deſign to ſettle on the Saſquehan- 


nal river, and claim the land to the weſt 


ſeas; and we have heretofore given 
away land to white people, but of this 
ſale of this land the Six Nations know 
nothing, that they have ever given it 
away, or fold it to any; and what lit- 
tle we have left, we intend to keep our- 
ſelves; we know not of any ſuch ſale, 
and if any ſuch hath been, it muſt have 
been in a ſeparate manner, and not in 
a genera! meeting or council of the Six 
Nations, as hath been the uſual manner 
of their giving or ſelling their lands. 
Brothers, our cuſtom is not to keep 
zny thing ſecret, we have heard that 
one Lydias, at Albany, has endeavour- 
ed to purchaſe ſome lands on Saſqueſan- 
nah, and it is not the manner of the 
Six Nations to keep any thing in re- 
ſerve, he was up among the nations to 
obtain it; but we hear that he has ſince 
got a deed from the Indians, which 
he obtained from them ingly, or one 
by one, and that from flragglers, and 
ſuch as we know nothing of. We 
have often fold lands to the white peo- 
ple, but then it was done by the conſent 
of the whole, in ſome general meeting, 
and this is land which we have reſerved 
for curielves, as we have but little left, 


and we are ſurpriſed at ſuch a meaſure 
being taken to obtain a deed without 


our ene 4 or conſent. 


We have been told that Lydias has 


reported that he paid a great deal of 
money for this land, which we know 


nothing of; and this is the hunting 
ground which we depend upon for our 


ſupport, and are not willing by any 
means to part with it. (Then the ipeak- 
winch he heid 
in his hand.) Brothers, we would have 


"a 


you take this matter into rious con- 


the emblem of the ſix caſtles belonging 


deration, and think how yon would like 
It to have lands taken from yon in an 


depend upon for your ſupport. 


nations, that you do not encroach on 
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ſideration; we here preſent you with 


to our nations, and through it the road 
or path through which we come to 
ſtrengthen our covenant chain. Bros 
thers, ſeriouſſy take it into your conſi- 


— 


— 


— 
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unfair and injurious manner. You are 
a praying people, better acquainted with 
books and learning than we, and mult 
needs know better what is right; to 
have your lands, as we may ſay, ſtolen 
from you, ſurely you could not like it to 
be treated in ſuch a manner, to have 
your lands taken from you, that you 
Bro- 
thers, take into conſideration, how 
ſtrong our union uſed to be formerly, 
when we were, as it were, united under 
one head, and were one body and 
blood, and happily united in affection. 
Brothers, as I have told you before, 
that we have been ſent here by our 
chiefs, to let you know what we have 
heard about your deſign of entering on 
our lands; and we deliver in this belt 
to ſhew the minds of the confederate 
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our lands, which we have reſerved, and 
deſign to keep for our children to the 
lateſt poſterity, and will not part with; 
they are ſuch as we ſet by, and will not 
ſell. Brothers, if you proceed to en- 
croach oa our lands we ſhall not be ea- 
ſy, but will return home to our places, 
and apply ourſelves to tne king our fa- 
ther to obtain juſtice, and I myfelf will 
go, and on my going out of the houſe 
will return home, and leave you to con- 
ſider on it. And now I have {aid all 
that 1 have to tay.” | 

The governor directed the interpre- | 

ter to tell them that he was able to give |; 
them a ſatisfactory anſwer, and defired 1 
they would ftay till the beginning of | 9 
id 

| 


2 — 


the week, at which time they ſhouid 
have an anſwer. 

To which they anſwered, that their 
chiefs direëigd to make no delay; but 
as ſoon as they had made their ſpeech, 
they were to return; but the governor | 
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defired they would ſtay for an anſwer: 

they then withdrew. 

At the Council-chamber at Hartford, 
May 30, 1763. Preſent as above. 

The governor made anſwer to the fore- 


going ſpeech in the words following, 


viz. 
„ Brethren, 


« We heartily welcome you to this 
place, and are glad to ſee you ſafe ar- 
rived, and that you are ſent by your 


Chiefs to brighten the covenant chain 
made by our fore-fathers : you tell us, 
your chiefs think we are not all found 
within, and give a belt to clear our 
eyes to ſee, open our ears to hear, and 
make our hearts clean, that we may 
cordially receive what you ſpeak to us. 
„ Brethren, we are ſorry your chiefs 
think we are not ſound within, we aſ- 


ſure you our eyes are clear, our ears 


are opened, and we cordially receive 


you as friends, and kindly receive your 


meſſage. Brethren, we rejoice, with 
you, that God has proſpered the great 
king George, our common father, ſo 
that your and our enemies are ſubdued, 
and now we hope we ſhall live in peace 
and triendſhip as long as the ſun and 
moon ſhall endure. 

& We come now to the lic, 

“ Brethren, you tell us the news you 


have heard, that we are about to come 


with three hundred families to ſettle on 
the Saſquehannah river, which was very 


aſtoniſhing to you, and that we deſign 


to build torts on your lands. 
*« Brethren, we aſſure and teil you, 


that this government has not given any 
we are 


orders for any ſuch ſettlement ; 
no ways concerned in that matter, on- 
ly as friends to you have endeavoured 


to prevent the people from going to ſet- 
We have indeed 
been told, that a number of particular 


tle in thoſe lands. 


perſons, ſome living in Connecticut, 
1ome in Maſſachuletts, ſome in New- 
York, and ſome in other governments, 
were about to ſettle on thoſe lands, but 
we adviſed them not to proceed in their 
attempts, and lately I received orders 


from the king our common father, com- 


manding me to uſe my authority and 


2 to prevent the people from at- 


quiet. 
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tempting to, ſettle on thoſe lands till th, 

matter ſhould be laid before the king: 

in obedience to his majeſty's commandz, 
I acquainted the chief men among then 
with the king's orders, and adviſed them 
to lay aſide the proſecution of the ſet. 
tlement for the preſent 3 and further. 
more, I have now the ſatisfaction 10 
acquaint you, that I am well informed 
thoſe people have had a meeting, and 
have in teſtimony, as well of his ma. 
jeſty's care, as their ready ſubmiſſion to 
an acquieſcence in his orders, unani. 
mouily agreed, that no perſon whatever 
of their company ſhould enter upon, or 
make any ſettlement on any of thoſe 
lands, until his majeſty,” our common 


father's pleaſure be known in that | 


matter. 

«© Brethren, ſeeing we, as your 
friends, and agreeable to the king's or- 
ders, have taken ſo much care to pre- 


vent thoſe ſettlements which are fo gri- 


vous to you, and have now given you 
account that the attempts are ſtopt, we 
think you will be tully ſatisfied, and 
inform our brothers your chiefs, and 
your nations, of this, and reſt eaſy and 
We aſſure you of our cordial 
friendihip, and wiſh you a ſafe journey 
home, and defire you to preſent our 
kind compliments to the Sacheins Gi the 
Six Nations | 1 

Fare wel. 


To which the deputics of the Six Nati- 
ons replied as follows, viz. 


„ Brethren, 


© We have heard, with attention, 
what you have ſaid, and are well pici- 
ed with the lame, and we hope you wi! 
endeavour to prevent auy more people 
from making purchaſes of us; ande as 
to thoſe lands we talked about, we do 
not at preſent defign to part with them; 
but it ever we Js; it ſhall be to thole 
purchalers of your people beiore any 
others, if they deſire it. We are to 
receive no preſents on this occaſion, but 
as do your Giter to diſcharge our expcn - 
ces, while in this town, we gratetu 
accept and acknowledge the ſame, and 
bcartily bid you farenel.“ 
From 
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From the UNIVERSAL MusEUM. 


E Travelling, evith a Character of 
the Engliſh Nati : By Mr. Roul- 
ſeau. 


whether it be expedient for young 
people to travel. If the queſtion were 
differently put, and it were aſked, whe- 
| ther it be of any uſe for men to have 
travelled, thefe would perhaps be no 
diſpute about it. 

The abuſe of reading is deſtructive to 
knowledge. Inaginiug ourſelves to know 
every thing we read, we conceive it un- 
neceſſary to earn it by other means. 
Too much reading, however, ſerves only 
to make us preſumptuous blockheads. 
Of all the ages in which literature hath 
fouriſhed, reading was never ſo univer, 
al as in the preſent, nor were men, in 
general, ever ſo ignorant. 
countries in Europe, there is none in 
which are printed (o many hiſtories, tra- 


vels, and voyages, as in France; and 


yet there are no people in Europe who 
know leſs of the genius and manners of 
other nations than the French. So many 
artificial volumes make us neglect that 
of nature; or, if we read the book of 
the world, every one confines himſelf to 
lore particular ſheet. A Pariſian ima- 
vines himſelf verſed in the knowledge of 
mankind, tho' he knows onlyFrenchmen: 
in a city always full of ſtrangers, he 
looks upon every new comer as an ex- 
traordinary phænomenon, whoſe fellow 
is not to be met with in the world. One 
mutt have lived among the citizens of 
this metropolis, and have been intimately 
aequainted with them, to be able to con- 
ceive, how people with ſo much wit, can 
be ſo very ſtupid. 
lcally ſtrange, that they ſhall have read, 
perhaps a dozen times over, the deſcrip- 
on of acountry, whoſe inhabitants they 
tegard, when they ſee them, as ſo ma- 
ly prodig1es. 

It is too much trouble to have at once 
n author's prejudices and our own to 
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T hath been a ſubjc of much diſ DER | 


Of all the. 


It is, indeed, Wwhim- 
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remove, in order to come at truth. 1 


have ſpent great part of my life in 
reading accounts of voyages and tra- 
vels, and never yet found two agreed 
in giving me the ſame notions of the 
ſame people. On making a comparifon 
alſo of the little I have had an oppor- 
tunity of obſerving with what I have 
read, it hath ended in my totally throw- 
ing aſide the romances of travellers, 


and regretting the loſs of that time 


which I have thrown away, in poring 


over them for inſtruction ; being fully 


convinced, that, witli regard to obſer- 
vations of every kind, it is not enough 


to read thole of others; we mult make 
obſervations of our own, 
be the calc, were even travellers always 
ſincere, and did they tell us only what 


This would 


they ſaw or believed, without diſguiſing 
the truth, by the falſe colours in which 
they exhibit it; it is more particularly 
ſo therefore, when we find a difaculty 
of diſcovering the truth, through the 


deceitful Prarie they have caſt on 
it. 


Let us give up the boaſted reſource of 


bocks, therefore, to ſuch as may content 
theralelves with it: 
like that of Raymond Lully, well enough 


calculated to tœach people to talk about 
what they do not underſtand, It is well 


enough to quality young Platos for phi- 
loſophiſing in polite atlemblies, and for 
inſtructing the company in the cuſtoins 
of Egypt and India, on the credit of 
Paul Lucas or Tavernier. 

J lay it down, as an inconteſtible max- 
im, that a man, who is acquainted with 
the people of one nation only, inſtead of 
knowing mankind, knows oniy the peo- 
ple amang whom he hath lived. Hence 


we are led to another method of pro- 


poſing the queſtion in hand. Is it fuffi- 
cient for a man veJi-educated to be ac- 
quainted only with his own countrymen? 
or 18 it neceſſary for him to be acquaint- 
ed with mankind in general? There 
can be no doubt or dilput e, Ii imagine, 
concerning a reply to this queſtion. 
Thus we fee how much the folution of a 
dilticuity 8 mes depe ends on the me- 
thod of propuing it. 
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In order to ſtudy mankind in general, 
however, it may be aſked, whether it be 


neceſſary to make the tour-of the world? 


Can it be requiſite to go as far as Japan, 
to make obſervations on the characters 
of Europeans? In order to ſtudy the ſpe- 
Cles, can it be necdful to know all its 
individuals? Not at all. There are 
men who ſo nearly reſemble each otter, 
that it is not worth white to ſtudy them 
ſeparately, Whoever hath ſeen ten 
Frenchmen, hath ſeen the whole nation 
and, tho' we cannot ſay altogether ſo 
much of Engliſhmen, and ſome other 


people, it is nevertheleſs very certain, 


that every nation hath a ſpecific charac- 


ter, which is to be deduced from the ob- 
ſcrvations made on not one only, but 
ſeveral of its individuals, 


Thus, who- 
ever may have compared the people of 
ten different nations, may be ſaid to 
know mankind, as he who has ſeen ten 
Frenchmen, may be laid to KNOW the 
French. | 

In order to know the character of a 
people, it is not ſufficient to ride poſt 


through their country; it is neceſſary to 
k no how to travel. To make obſerva- 
tions, it 15 requiſite to have eyes, and to 
turn them towards the object we are ſo- 


licitous of obſerving. There are many 
people, wlo will learn ſtill leſs from tra- 
velling than from books; becauſe they 
are incapable of reflection. In reading 
they might rely, at leaſt, on the ſenſe of 
their author; but, in travelling, being 
unable to judge for themſelves, they 
would learn nothing. Others again ne- 
ver profit by travelling, becauſe 1 they do 
The object of 
their purſuits is ſo different, that it is a 
chance if this ever ſtrikes them. Of all 
the people in the world, the French tra- 
vel the moſt; but, being ſo vain of their 
native * they conlound all the 


various modes together, which do not 
The French are 


reſemble their own. 
dis per ied through every part of the globe; 
nor is there any country in the world, 

where ſo many travellers are to be found 
among the natives, as in France: and 
yet, with all this, there are no people in 
Europe, who have ſcen fo much, and 
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at all. 


but at home. 


The Engliſh allo travel a good deal, 
but in a very different manner, Natur 
ſeems to have conſtituted the tuo yg. 
tions to contradict each other in every 
thing. Among the Englith, it is thei 
nobility and people of fortune who tra. 
vel; the French nobility ſtay at home, 


On the other hand, among the French, 


the common people travel much, and the 
common people in England never tray 
The difference is honourable tg 
the latter: the French have always {one 
views of intereſt in their travelling; by: 
the Engliſh never go to ſeek their for. 
tune in foreign countries, unlets in tte 
way of commerce, and with their pocket 
full of money. When they travel, they 
go to ſpend their fortunes, and not to 
live by their induſtry; they are too proud 
to ſtoop to ſervile employ ments any where 
Hence it is, that they 

learn more by travelling than the F rench 
who have generally ſome other object in 
view. The Engliſh, neverthelels, have 
their prejudices as well as other nations 
they have even more than moſt others; 


but theſe prejudices are leis the effect af 


ignorance than of obſtinacy. The Eng. 
liſh carry about them the prepotieſſon 
of an inivlent pride, and the Frend 


thoſe of the moſt ridiculous varity. 


As thoſe people who are the leaſt po 
lite, are generally the moſt pruden!, 
thoſe who travel the leaſt, uſually pro 
fit by it the moſt; becauſe, hain 
made lets progreſs in frivolous ingui 
ries, and being therefore leſs taken 1 
with objects of vain curioſity, the 
u hole attention is directed to ſuch 280 
ot real utility. I hardly know any pes. 
ple except the Spaniards, who travel: 
this manner. While a Frenchman butt 
himſelf in running about among the . 
tiſts, an Engliſhman laboriouſly enipioj 


his time in defizning after the madeld 


ſome antique; and the German {cli 
the literati to favour him with thi 
names in his Album; the Spaniard it 
dies in ſilence the government, the mu, 


ners, and the police of his country, * 20k 


is the only one of the four, who, on} 

return home, deduces from what he! 

ſcen any thing utetul to his mired 
= | 15 
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The ancients travelled but little, read 
little, and wrote leſs ; and yet in the 
few writings they left us, we may ſee 
plainly they made much better obſerva- 
tions on each other, than we do at pre- 
ſent. Without recurring to Homer, the 
only poet, who had the art of tranſport- 
ing his readers to the ſcene of action he 
deſcribes, we cannot deny Herodotus the 
honcur of having given us a better de 
ſcription of manners, in his hiſtory „al- 
tho' more in the way of narrative than 
reflection, than any of our modern hiſto- 
rians; who have taken ſo much pains, 
nevertheleſs, to interlard their relations 
with portrait and characters. Tacitus 


has deſcribed the Germans of his time 


much better than any modern writer hath 
deſcribed thoſe of ours. It is indeed in- 
conteſtible, that ſuch perſons as are verſed 
in ancient hiſtory, are better acquainted 
with the, Greeks, the Car ine Ro- 
mans, Gauls, and Perſians, than any 
people of theſe times are with their 


neighbouring nations. 


It muſt be allowed alſo, that the origi- 
nal characteriſtics of nations are daily 


obliterated, and for that reaſon become 


more difficult to ſeize. In proportion 
as various tribes, families, and people, 
mingle with each other, we find thoſe 
national differences diſappear, which 
vere formerly to perceptibly ſtriking. 
In ancient times each nation was more 
confined within itſelf; the reſpective peo- 
ple had leſs communication with fo- 


| relgners ; they travelled but ſeldom ; 


their intereſts were leſs connected: there 
were then few of thoſe regal bickerings, 
now called negociations 3 no ambaſſa- 
dors in ordinary, or conſtant refidents at 
foreign courts: long voyages were very 
rare, and diſtant commerce but little, 
and even that little was uſually carried 
on by the prince himſelf, who employed 
foreigners, or ſome deſpicable people, 
wthout influence or authority. 

There is, at preſent, a much cloſer 


and more frequent communication be— 


tween Europe and Aſia, than there was 

formerly between France and Spain. 

The parts of Europe itſelf were then 

leſs connected, than thoſe of the whole 
Vol. II 
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earth are at preſent. Add to this, that 
the ancients, imagining themſelves to 
have been, from their original, natives of 
the country they inhabited, had forgot- 
ten thoſe diſtant ages when their anceſ- 
tors firſt eſtabliſhed th. mſelves, and had 
reſided long enough on the ſpot, to ad- 
mit of thole laſting impreſſions, which 
the climate ever makes on a ſettled peo- 
ple. Whereas, ſince the Roman con- 


queſts, the frequent emigrations of the 


barbarians have mixed and confounded 
all things. The French are not now 
ſuch tall, robuſt, fair people, as they 
were formerly; the Greeks are no longer 


thoſe graceful figures, which ſerved the 


purpoſes of art as models of the human 
form; even the modern Romans them- 
ſelves are as remarkably different from 
the ancient in perſon as in character ; 


the Perſians, who were originally Tar- 


tars, loſe daily their primitive deformity, 
by their connections with the fair Cir- 
caſſians; the Europeans are no longer 
compounded of Gauls, Germans, and 


Iberians; they are all Scythians, more 


or leſs degenerated in perſon and man- 
ners. e 

Hence we ſee the reaſon, why, among 
the ancients, the ſeveral people inhabit- 
ing different countries were more diſtin- 
guithable from one another, in their per- 
ſons and characters, than they can be at 
preſent, when their unſettled manner of 
living doth not give natural cauſes time 
to make laſting impreſſions; even the 
country and climate themſelves are de- 


prived of their peculiar influence, by the 
cutting down foreſts, draining marthes, 


and an unitormity of cultivation, which 
every where prevails, 
Theſe reflections will probably make 


us not ſo ready to turn Herodotus Cte- 
fas, and Pliny into r.dicule, for having 


given tothe inhabitants of different coun- 
tries, thoſe original and diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtics, which are no longer to be 
perceived. It is neceſſary that we ſhould 
ſee the ſame individuals, in order to 
know them tor the ſame people. It can- 
not be doubted, that, it we could be- 


hold at one view all the people who have 
exiſted in the world, we ſhould find 
H h h 
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more difference between the ſame nation 
at different periods, than we find at pre— 
ſent between any two that are contem- 
porary. 

At the ſame time that ſuch oblerva- 
tions become daily more difficult to 
make, they are more ſuperficially and 


negligently made: this is another reaſon 
for the little fucceſs of our reſearches in- 
tothe natural hiſtory of mankind. The 


improvement which1is deduced from tra- 
velling depends on the motives for un- 
dertaking it. When the motive is the 


confirmation of a philoſophical ſyſtem, 


the traveller never ſees any thing bat 
what makes for his theory: when the 


motive is intereſt, it engages the whole 


attention of ſuch as are actuated by it. 
Commerce, and the arts, which bring 
people together, hinder them trom ſtu⸗ 
dying each other's diſpoſition and cha— 
racter. On theſe occaſions, if they know 
how to make the moſt of one another, it 


„ they deſire to know. 


It is certainly uſetul for a man to be 
acquainted with all thoſe places where 
he might chuſe to live, in order to fix on 
juch as are the molt ſuitable to him. It 

zen were independent of each other, 


they would require to know no other 


country than one, in which they might 
ſubſiſt. The ſavage, who ſtands in need 
of no one's aſſiſtance, and is a ftranger 
both to avarice and ambition, neither 
knows, nor deſires to know, any country 
but his own. It he be obliged to hunt 
abroad tor ſubſiſtence, he carefully avoids 
fuch places as are whabited by the hu- 
man ſpecies; he is deſirous only of meet- 
ing with brute animals, Which afford 
him ſutficlent nouriſhment. But as tor 


us, to whom a locial life is become ne- 


ceſſary, and who cannot live without 
prey ing upon our fellow creatures, it is 


Our intereſt to trequent the molt populous. 
This is the reaſon why all 


the world flock to Rome, Paris, and 
London. It is in capital cities that hu- 
man ſacrifices are ſo frequent, and lo ca- 
ſily effected. 

it is ſaid, that we h: ave philol ophers, 
who travel tor inſtruction. This is a 


miltake ; there are no Pythagorales, no 


| 3 travels, he has generally received that 
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Platos in our times; or if there be, they 
are tar enough diſtant from us. 00 Young 


modern philoſophers never travel, hy ducted 
by order of the court; their EXPEnce; vices © 
are detrayed,they are expedited and Dad of the! 


to viſit ſome particular object, Which, a go 
we may be certain, is never a moral one. rated, 
Hence all their time and attention as Iz 
devoted to the immediate object ot the: M better 
journey; they are too honeſt to beſtog 
either on any thing elſe. And though ir N 
ſome countries there may be found lone 
curious perſons, who travel at their ow Fre 
expence, they never trouble themſely:; 
about the ſtudy of mankind, but rather 
take upon themſelves to inſtruct them. 
Theſe are not fond of ſcience, but of A 
oftentation, How ſhould they learn tg 4 
caſt off their prejudices by travelling, th 
when they travel only to diſplay then! * 
There is a wide difference vetween Ml “ 
travelling to take a view of a country, hath 
and that of acquiring a knowledge "1 hy 
the people. The former is the main bu. ﬀ Sen 
ſinels of the curious; the latter is but a 1 
ſecondary conſideration. The ph loſo- ec 
pher, however, ſhould judge otherwiſe. * 
Children take notice of things, becaul: bi 
they are incapable of making obſerva- 0 
tions on men. A man ſhould begin by my 
obſerving his fellow-creatures, and then, of 


it he has time, he may take notice oi __ 
inanimate objects. w 

To inter that travelling is uſeleſs, be be 
cauſe we know not how to profit by it, i 
is certainly a wrong concluſion. Bu: i © 
ſuppoſing its utility in general admitted, N 
does it thence follow, that it is uſefal ab 
for all perſons indiſcriminately ? $0 {ar Iv 
from it, that on the contrary, it is ex. , 


pedient but for few: it is proper only | 
tor ſuch as have firmneſs enough to hex 
the maxims of error, without being se 
lüded; and to ſee the examples ot vice, 
without being ſeduced. Travelling eric 
to increaſe the bent of our natural di- 
poſitions, and to render us compleath 
200d or bad, When a man returns trom 


from which he will retain as long as be 
lives; and more perſons return bad that 
good, becauſe there are fewer ſet out 
with good diſpoſitions than with bal. 

Yowg 


Young people Ul taught, and ill-con— 
gucted, contract, by travelling, all the 
vices of the people they viſit, but none 
of their virtues: while thoſe who poſſeſs 
a good natural diſpoſition, well culti— 
dated, and who travel with a rea! deſign 
of improving themſelves, return much 


better and wiſer than they ſet out. 


(UEFA ARA} 
From the UNIVERSAL MusEUM, 


On the pretended Diſcovery of a Perpe- 
tual Motion. | 

MONG the articles of intelli- 

gence inferted in your laſt num- 

ber, I obſerved one, ſaid to be taken 


from the Utrecht gazette, which informs 


us, “that a mechanic of Eaſt-Friefland 


once put in motion, keeps perpetually 
going, till ſuch time as the materials 
of which it is compoſed are fallen to 
decay, or the ſtructure of the machine 
Itſelf is altered.“ To this account ſome 
blundering news-writer, I ſuppoſe, has 
added the following reflection; “ It 


this be true, we have here a diſcovery 


of the longitude under all the variati- 
ons of climes, ſeaſons, weather, &c. an 
invention which the great Leibnitz and 


Bernouilli thought as impoſſible as the 


ſquaring of the circle, or the diſcovery 
of an univerſal panacea.” Now, Sir, 
whether the information contained inthe 
above article be true or falſe, or whether 


ſuch a diſcovery be practicable or only. 


chimerical, certain it is, we ſhould be no 
otherwiſe benefited by it, in regard to 


the longitude, than as it might be pro- 


ductive of a time-keeper, that would 
not want winding up. It is, however, 
an equable as well as a conſtant moti- 


on that is wanted to determine the lon- 


gitude; ſo that every ſuch machine 


mult be regulated by a pendulum, and 


would then, as well as in'other reſpects, 
be ſubjc&t to the variations of climes and 
leaſons. Again, the reflector is mit- 
taken in ſaying, that both Leibnitz and 
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Bernouilli thought this diſcovery im- 
poſſible. The former indeed conſtant— 
ly affirms its ig poſübility, and yet in 
his diſputes with Papin, publiſhed in 
the Acta Liffienſia, he declares, that if 
the force of a body in motion bein a 
direct proportion to its velocity (as it 


it zo univerfally known to be) a per- 


petual motion muſt be poſſible. And 


with regard to Bernouilit you may find 


in the firſt Vol. of his works, page 41, 


Aeg. that he not only declares it to 


be poſſible, but alſo that he had aRual- 


ly conceived a method whereby it might 


be rendered practicable, De la Hire, 
and other eminent mathematicians pre— 
tend, indeed, to have demonſtrated the 
abſolute impoſſibility of ſuci a difcove— 
ry. But it is certain that others have 


not thought thoſe demonſtrations appli- 
hath invented a machine, which being 


cable to all payible machines. Among 
theſe may be mentioned the late pro- 
feſſor 'S Gravelande of Leyden, un- 


doubtedly one of the firſt mathematici- 
ans, and as well verſed in geometry 
and mechanics as any man of his time. 


Yet this gentieman wrote a treatiſe pro- 
feſtedly to prove the poſſibility in queſ- 
tion; nay, it appears that he went ſo 
far as to think it had been actually diſ- 


covered in the machine of Orfyreus, 


that made ſuch a note at Heſſe-Caſſel 
about forty years ago; and which he 
examined at thedelice of the Landgrave, 
witli the utmoſt care and attention. In- 
deed, I cannot help thinking that the 
diſpute ſubſiſting between the philoſo- 
phers concerning the momenta of mor- 


ing bodies, Which was at that time at 


its higheſt warmth, prevented that ma- 
chine from being ſo much attended to 
as it deſerved, In this opinion allo I 


am fironzly confirmed by a letter, writ 


ten by that Profeſſor to dir Iſaac Newton 


on the ſubject of that machine; which 


letter, as I know not where it is to be 
found in the Engliſh language, I have 
tranſlated from the French, “ for the 
information or cntertainment of your 
readers, 


H h h 2 


* Printed in the Mercure Hiſtorigue et Politique, Sept. 1721. 
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From the UxIVZRISAL Musguu. 
A Letter from Profeſſor 8 Graveſande 
to Sir Iſaac Newton, concerning Or- 


fyreus's Wheel. 
SIR, 


1 OCTOR Deſaguliers has doubt · 


leſs ſhewn you the letter that 

Baron Fiſcher wrote to him fome time 
ago, about the wheel of Orfyreus ; 
which the inventor affirms to be a per- 
petual motion. The Landgrave, who 
is a lover of the ſciences and fine arts, 
and reglects no opportunity to encou- 
rage the ſeveral diſcoveries and improve- 


ments that are preſented him, was de- 


firous of having this machine made 


known to the world, for the ſake of 


public utility. To this end he engaged 
me to examine it; wiſhing that, it it 
ſhould be found to anſwer the pretenſi- 
ons of the inventor, it might be made 
known to perſons of greater abilities, 
who might deduce from it thoſe ſervi- 


ces which were naturally to be expected 


from ſo ſingular an invention. Vou will 
not be diſpleaſed, I preſume, with a 
circumſtantial account of this examina- 
tion; I tranſmit you therefore a detail 
of the moſt particular circumſtances 
obſervable on an exterior view of a 
machine, concerning which the ſenti- 
ments of moſt people are greatly divid- 
ed, while almoſt all the mathematicians 
are againit it. The majority maintain 
the 1mpollibility of a perpetual motion, 
and hence it is, that ſo little attention 
hath been paid to Orfyreus and his in- 
vention, 8 | 
| For my own part, however, though 
I confeſs my abilities inferior to thoſe of 
many who have given their demonſtra- 
tions of this impoſſibility; yet I will 
communicate to you the real ſentiments 
with which I entered on the examination 
: of this machine. It is now more than 
even years fince I conceived | diſcover- 
ed the paralogiſin of thoſe demonſtra- 


' 


1 
1 
| 
4 
| 


þ 


motion as an axicm. 


mathematician, and yet his machine 


turns. 


ED 


tions, in that, though true in themſelyg, 
they were not applicable to all poſſidle 
machines; and have ever ſince remain. 
ed perfectly perſuaded, it might be de. 
monſtrated that a perpetual motion in. 
volved no contradicton; it appearing 
to me that Leibnię was wrong in layin 
down the impoſſibility of the perpetua 
Notwithſtanding 
this perſuaſion, however, I was far from 
believing Orfyreus capable of making 
ſuch a diſcovery ; looking upon it as an 
invention not to be made (if ever) till 
after many other previous diſcoveries, 
But fince I have examined the machine, 
it is impoſſible for me to expreſs my 
„„ | 
The inventor has a turn for mecha. 
nics, but 1s far from being a profound 


hath ſomething in it prodigiouſly aſto. 
niſhing, even tho' it ſhould be an im- 
poſition. The following is a deſcrip. 
tion of the external part of the ma. 
chine, the inſide of which the inventor 
will not permit to be ſeen, leſt any one 
ſhould rob him of his ſecret. It is an 
hollow wheel, or kind of drum, about 
14 inches thick, and 1 2 feet diameter; 
being very light, as it conſiſts of ſeveral 
croſs pieces of wood framed together ; 
the whole of which 1s covered over 
with canvas, to prevent the inſide from 
being ſeen. Thro' the centre of this 
wheel or drum runs an axis of about fix 
inches diameter, terminated at boch ends 
by iron axes ot about three quarters ot an 
inch diameter, upon which the machine 
I have examined thele axes, 
and am firmly perſuaded, that nothing 
from without the wheel in the leait con- 
tributes to its motion. When I turned 


it but gently, it always ft:od ſtill as 


ſon as | took awiy my hand; but 
when I gave it any tole: able degree of 
velocity, I was always opliged to ſtop it 
again by force: for when I let it go, 
it acquired in two or three turns its 
greateſt velocity, after which it revolv- 
ed for 25 to 26 times in a minute. This 
motion it preſerved ſome time ago for 
two months, in an apartment of the 
Caitle ; the doors and windows of which 

wele 


were Ic 
was no 


pirat io 


highne 


| opened 


leſt, a. 
might 
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were locked and ſealed, ſo that there 
vas no poſſibility of fraud. At the ex- 
ration of that term indeed his ſerene 
bighneſs ordered the apartment to be 
opened, and the machine to be ſtopped, 
leſt, as it was only a model, the parts 
might ſuffer by ſo much agitation. The 
Landgrave being hiniſelf preſent on my 
examination of this machine, I took 
the liberty to aſk bim, as he had ſeen 
he infide of it, whether after being in 
motion for a certain time, no altera- 
Ion was made in the component parts; 


or whether none of thoſe parts might 


be ſulpected of concealing ſome fraud: 
on which his Serene Highneſs aſſured 
me to the contrary, and that the ma- 
chine was very ſimple. 


From the Lavy's MAGAZIN E. 


un a Lady in Paris, to another in 


London, giving her the narrative of 
a very odd ade nture ſhe was witneſs 


of, in going to ſee the initiation of a 
Nan. h 
My dear Miranda, | 
AM ſorry to find by yours, that you 
| imagine the ſhort time I have been 
In France has made me ceaſe to be an 
Englith- woman, or that any attachments 
ere can make me forget the more na- 
wal ones I have to the country which 
rave me birth: I can do juſtice to the 
leaſures of this place, without loving 
hem beyond thoſe I have found at 
ome; and am not ſo enchanted with 
be magnificence of Verſailles or Fon- 
unblean, as not ſometimes to wiſh my - 
elt with you, wandering in the de- 
vhtful ſhades of dear Windſor foreſt, 
That curioſity, hewever, which 
brought me hither, inclines me to ſtay 
M 1 have ſeen every thing worthy the 
dlervation of a traveller, and ſhould 
de glad to atone for that abſence you ſo 
ndly regret, by faithfully communi- 
ing to you all the occurrences which 
al to my lot to be acquainted with, — 
ich of them at leaſt, as appear to me 
b ave any claim to your attention. 
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Tt is the miſcalled policy, and I think 
cruel cuſtom of this country, that when 
a perſon of condition has a greater num- 
ber of daughters, than his fortune will 
allow him to portion off according to 
their rank, to thruſt the younger, or 
the leaſt favourite, into a convent. 

One of theſe intended victims to pride 


and oftentation, I was acquainted with 
at the grate of the Auguſtin monaſtery. 


—She was extremely pretty, and her 


age not exceeding ſeventeen. —She had 


it ſeems, beſides a natural averſion to 
a monaſtic lite, the moſt tender attach- 
ment to the world in the perſon of a 
young gentleman, by whom, as the ſe- 
quel will prove, the was no leſs ardently 


beloved. — The ſtory of their mutual 


paſſion was no ſecret.—l heard it from 
as many as had the leaſt acquaintance 
with either of them, and every one 
compaſſionated the cruel and eternal ſe- 
paration which muſt ſhortly be between 
them. | DEN, 

But of what ſervice is pity, without 


the power of helping. The parents of 
the young lady were inexorable. — Her 
year of noviceſhip was now expired, and 
the fatal day appointed to tear her for 


ever from all hopes, and every enjoy 
ment of life and love. 


As I had never ſeen the ceremony of 


initiation, and had been told much of 
it, I was very deſirous of being preſent 
at this, and no ſooner gave a hint of 
my inclination, than a gentleman and 
his lady, from whom I have received 
many ſignal favours ſince my arrival, 
offered to accompany and place me 
where no part of the ſolemnity ſhould 
eſcape me. | | | 
Accordingly we went, and had not 


long attended, before we ſaw the in- 


tended Nun appear, led between her fa- 
ther and another grave old gentleman, 


who was the next of kin, and followed 


by a vaſt number of both ſexes, — She 
was habited extremely rich ; her head, 
ſtomacher, and the borders of her gown, 
ſparkled with jewels, and ſeemed rather 
the magnificence of a bride, than one 


who was going to be ſecluded for ever 
from the world; but my obliging guides 
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informed me this was always the cuſtom, 
but that the inſtant of her admiſſion ſhe 
would be diſrobed of all this ſtate. 

As 1 had been told, the form ob- 


ſerved in admitting a young Nun, I was. 


not a little impatient to ſee how ſhe 


would go thro' this laſt ſcene of her 
part; I doubt not hut you are equally 


ſo, and I will not keep you in ſuſpence; 
—ſhe knocked at the gate of the con- 
vent, with the intrepidity ſhe had ap- 
proached it; the biſhop appeared, and 
aſked what was her demand ? to which 
it ſeems ſhe ſhould have anſwered, To 
be admitted within theſe ſacred walls, 
and that heaven will accept my vows of 


everlaſting chaſtity. —But, my dear Mi- 
randa, ſhe had prepared a ſpeech of a 
far different nature, and putting one 


knee to the earth, and at the ſame time 
taking hold of the hand of a well-made, 
agreeable, young gentleman, who ha 


preſſed thro” the crowd till he got cloſe 


to her, my lord, ſaid ſhe, I demand this 
gentleman for my huſband, to whom I 
have long ſince been engaged by the 
moſt folemn promiſes, and from whom 
death only ſhall divide me. = 
Never was any conſternation greater, 


than that which appeared in the faces 


of all preſent. The biſhop frowned ; 


the father of the young lady, and ſome 


others of her kindred, endeavoured to 
force her from her lover; but their 
hands were too cloſely locked to be ea- 
ſily unrivetted, and fix or ſeven gentle- 
men, who till now had ſeemed diſin— 
tereſted ſpectators of the ſhew, but were 
in the plot, came that inſtant up, and 


each laying his hand on his ſword, faid, 


if perſuaſion was ineffectual, they were 


prepared to do juſtice to their friend, 
who was Heirothed to the lady they 


would compel to be a Nun. 


On this, the biſhop took the old gen- 


tleman afide, and, as TI have been ſince 
intorni d, zcmonitrated to him, that as 
no convent either would, or could, ac- 
- cording to the orders of the church, 
pretend to receive her after this public 
declaration of her pre-engagement, the 
moſt prudent way would be to give his 
conſent to what would doubtleſs be con- 


ſummated without it, perhaps, in a leg th: 
honourable way. — The reſt of the king. Ml oth 
red were afterwards conſulted, and af. Wh w2 
ter a ſhort whiſper among themſelves, up 
they turned to the young lady, who wa 
was now encircled by the friends of her the 
lover, and the father ſaid, that though MM 2 
the had taken a ftep ſo contrary to hi; Ml dh 


118 


intentions, and the duty ſhe owed him, in: 


yet he would no longer oppoſe her in. it 


clinations.-- On Wick the {ame biſhop, tin 


who was to have received her voss of Eh 


:elibacy, performed the ceremony of Ml the 
ner nuptials, to the infinite ſatisfaction on: 
of the whole aſſembly, who could n of 
obtain their approbation of the condug is! 
both had ſhewn, nor knew whether the 
courage of the bride, or the conſtancy Ml thr 
and ingenuity of the bridegroom, were if the 
moſt to be commended. For my part, Mt the 
as little compaſſion as you think I hae cor 
for the woes of love, I had been ſo bor 
much affected with thoſe ſhe had h. fou 
boured under, that J was infinitely re. WW i 
joiced to ſee ſo happy a period put to tit 
them. co 

And now, my dear Miranda, Ih nat 


conclude this tedious epiſtle, with a- tur 
ſuring you, that wherever I am, I ſhall UM ter 


always be, with the moſt perfect amity, N are 


yours, &c. tro 

PANTHEA, me 

eſt 
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From the Lap x's Magazine. 1 
an 


Some particulars of the pilgrimages if 
the Perſians and Turks. ſetl 


BOU T the 1oth day of ti: 
| A, month Silhotza, which aniwen the 
to the 2 5th of April, the Perſians got hay 
do their devotions at Mecca, as wei! 
the Turks. They ſay that Noah, wi! 
he went into the ark, took along witl 
him ſeventy-two perſons, and for tis! 
reaſon, it is requiſite the pilgr1ms d 
Mecca ſhould amount to the numberd 
72,000, and that number ought to be 
exactly obſerv'd, that it there be etl 
more or leſs, they muſt not be rece!i 
there, as iuch, that year. But abet 


all things, it is their main care, tha 
tha 


that great number be complete; for 
otherwiſe, as they affirm, the angels 
would be obliged to come In, to make 
up what were wanting; and it were a 
want of reſpect to thoſe ſpirits, to put 
them to that trouble. The men put on 
x particular coiffure for this voyage, 
which is a kind of turban of white wool, 
in regard their law forbids them to wear 
it of any colour, or of ſilk, at that 
time. They call this kind of tarban, 
-W riharan, and they cover their heads 
WW therewith only as the 
one part of it falling down on one fide 


er the head, paſſes under the chin, and 


+ WW is faſtened on the other ide. i 

8 They commonly take their way 
i through the city of jeruſalem, where 
- MW they do their firſt devotions. 
t, they paſs through Medina, where they 
„continue them, at the fepuichre of Ma- 
o bomet, which they Kiſs with a pro- 
bound veneration, and then they con- 
e. dude them at Mecca, or mount Ara- 
MM fit. From Medina to Mecca, they are 


covered only with a ſhirt, nay ſome go 


naked down to the waſte, Jn this pot- 


: =o 4 
i ture, they march continually, and ak- 


ter a very particular faſhion.” For they 
are obliged to go, after the rate ot a 
trotting horſe, or rather that of a ca- 
mel galloping ; and that with fuch earn- 
eſtnels, that they hardly take the lei- 
dure to eat and drink, or yet to leep: 
0 and all, out of an imagination, that 
the ſweat caus'd by that violent motion, 
and forced out of their bodies, carries 
away with it all their fins, and clean- 
ſth them of all their filthinels. The 
women, who might not be able to bear 
the inconveniences of ſuch a march, 
have the privilege to ſwath up their 
breaſts with a ſkart, which hath a par- 
ticular name, and they call it Sca- 
machtze. 7 

The tenth day of the month of Sil 
hotza, is that of their great dcyotion. 
That day, all the pilgrinis go to mount 
Arafat, which, they ſay, is the place 
where the patriarch Abraham fhauld 
have ſacrificed his ſon, and there they 
ſpend the whole night in prayers. To- 
wards the dawning of the day, they 
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go; ſo as that 


Thence 


come down, and go to the city of Mec- 


ca, where their Hetzas, or high-pricſt, 


makes a proceſſion, conducting through 
the chief ſtreets a camel, which is ap- 
pointed for the {acrifice. The hair of 
thiz camel is a very precious relick a- 
mong them; whence it comes, that 
the pilgrims throng to get as near as 
they can to the beaſt, and to ſnatch off 
ſome oi his hair, which chey faſten 


to their arms, as a very ſacred thing. 


The Hetzas, after he hath walk'd the 
beaſt ſufficiently, leads him to the Mey- 


dan, that is, the great market-place, 
and puts him into the hands of the 


baily, or judge of the city, whom they 
call Paroga, who, attended by ſome 
other officers, kills him with an axe, 


giving him many blows on the head, 


neck, and breaſt. 

As ſoon as the camel is dead, all the 
pilgrims endeavour to get a piece of 
him, and throng with tuch earneſtneſs 
and ſo contuledly, with knives. in their 
hands, that theſe devotions are never 
concluded, but there are many pilgrims 
killed and hurt, who are afterwards 
allowed a place in their martyrologies. 
After all rheie ceremonies, they go in 
proceſſion about the moſque, they kiſs 
a ſtone, which was left after the tiniſh- 
ing of the ſtructure, and they take of 
the water, which paſſes through a gol- 
den channel over the motque, and carry 
it away as a relick, with a little piece 
of a certain blackiſh wood, of which 
tooth- picks are commonly made. When 
the pilgrims are returned from their 
pilgrimage, they arc called Hatzi, and 
they are as it were Nazarites, dedicated 
to God, in as much as it is unlawiul for 
them to drink wine ever after, 

They aflirm, that the three ſtones, 
which Hagar, Abraham, and IImael 
caſt at the devil, are yet to be ſeen near 


the highway, between Medina and 


Iviecca, and that there are made there- 
of two grca: heaps of ſtones, by the 


means ot the pilgrims, who bring every 


one three ſtones, to be caſt at the de- 
vil, at the ume place where thele heaps 


re, to the end he may not difiract them 
in their devotions, 
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From the BRITISH MAGAZINE. 


The Character of a Female Baſhaw; 


and a Deſcription of her Behaviour 

at a Country Ordinary. 1 
I Happened a few Sundays ago to dine 
at an ordinary near town, where 


there were two married couples who ap- 


peared a good contraſt to each other; 


sor one of them ſhewed how a huſband 


and a wife ſhou}d appear in company, 
by a thorough right behaviour; and 


the other exhibited to us the ſtrong pic- 


ture of an overbearing wife, and a com- 


The female Baſhaw compounded for 


_ ſeating herlelt at the head of the table, 
by ordering her huſband to the bottom 


of it : and there made it her obliging 
practice to ſhew as much regard for 


every other perſon as ſhe did diſregard 


for him. She appeared ready to help 
every one elle, but when any mentioned 


him, ſhe always ſaid it was no matter, 


he never minded what he eat, and ſhe 


did not uſe him to indulgence ; he could 
help himſelf by and by; and ſeemed 


fond of all opportunities tor expreſſing 
herſelf in ſuch a manner, In whatever 


he did hkewiſe he was ſure to give her 


offence. He could not cut a bit of 


meat right: he knew not how to place 


his knife and fork : he was ſo aukward, 
ſo wrong, ſo every thing that could 
ſerve to demoriſtrate her authority and 


his ſervility, that we, who were ſtrang- 


ers to them, began to be aſhamed of our 


ſex: and I do verily believe the poor 
man would have wept from chiding, if 
the cther good- natured woman, who 


was of their acquaintance, had not 


kept him in countenance by her extra- 


ordinary civility. | 


When the cloth was removed, and 
the bottles ſet on the table, we all en- 


deavoured, from compaſſion, to engage 
him in converſation, which he ſeemed 
very ſhy of taking part in, from an ap- 
parent fear of his wife, whoſe whole at» 


| the would hardly let any one elſe Ever 


you are now, to contradict the gentle. 


tention was directed to the detecting q 
him in any miſtake: and her pleaſun 
in contradicting him was ſo great, thy 


ſo much as give him a civil anſye 
Moft of her kind addreſſes to him were 
with a——laud, that now is ſo filly, 
Sure there never was fuch a ſtrange my 
as my huſband. — My dear, you knoy 
you never think rightly of any matter, 
— Well, I am fo aſhamed to hear you 
talk. —If I had no better an underſtand. 
ing than you, I would never, I think, 
go into company.—You are always ſure 
to expoſe yourſelf by your ridiculous. 
pinions. — I do think there never wz 
any thing ſo fooliſh as that, is ſpoke 
with a tongue. — Why how provoking 


man, who is certainly in the right. — 
Well, I wiſh you would hold you 
tongue, for you only talk to expoſe 
yourſelf,—Pray Mr. —, don't think 
your opinions are worth regarding, you 
know they never are. Now, am not! 
forever telling you that you are alway: 
miſtaken in things ?—Well I hate 1 
hear you ſpeak, you have ſuch ridicy 
lous notions of your own.—1I am ſuie! 
wonder the company can have patienc: 
with you, for your are fo abſurd in you 
ways of arguing! With which kinds d 
ſweet. connubial ſoothings we were teal: 
ed even to a ſurfeit, till, at laſt, out 
came the thundering expreſſion of- 
indeed you are a downright fool. Upn 
which we appealed to her female com. 
panion, if that was the right reprimant 
of a wife to a huſband ? who anſwers! 
with a very ſerious tone of voice, tht 
ſhe had never allowed herſelf to think! 
huſband would be reprimanded by i 
wife. As for mine, continued ſhe, ! 
am afraid of even undertaking to pe 
ſuade him in public: and when wet 
in private, I always think it behow 
me to remember I am the weaker vt 
ſel of the two: ſo that it is not very 
ten he is troubled with my curtain « 
other lectures: and we do io very d 
without them, I really imagine all m 
inſtructions would prove uſeleſs ; 


he ſeems to ſtand in ſo little need 
tlie 
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them, that I ſhall never be fond of 
giving myſelf trouble to no manner of 
purpoſe : beſides, if his underſtanding 
ſhould in any thing prove defective, L 
am afraid mine will be found hardly 
good enough to mend it. 

When this ſenſible woman had done 
ſpeaking, WE aſked Mrs. Baſhaw what 
ſhe thought of her friend's ſentiments ? 
«ho replied, with indignation, that 


they were ſuch wives as ſhe, who were 


the ſpoilers of ſo many huſbands; but 
that ſuch doctrines as thoſe ſhe was de- 
termined not to regard ; for her part, 
ſhe would never give up the rights and 
privileges of a woman; one of which, 
lays ſhe, is that of always having her 
will ; and another, the entire mainte- 
nance of authority in her own tamily. 
We aſked her, if a huſband was entitled 


to no kind of authority? to which ſne 


anſwered, yes, in his own buſineſs ; but 
ſhe would never allow him to interfere 
with what was her's: and indeed ſhe 
ſhould take nobody's inſtructions with 
regard to her conduct ; ſhe knew how 
to manage her own affairs, and would 
have all other people mind theirs. Here 
the huſband beginning to expreſs ſome 
kind of terror, .compaſſion as well as 


good manners made us change the con- 


verſation: for we ſaw his thraldom was 
ither ſo entirely voluntary, or ſo effec- 
ually eſtabliſhed, as to be totally irre- 
leemable. 

When the company ſepar ated, my 
ompanions (for I had two) and myſelf, 
ndulged ourſelves in making free ob- 
ſervations on the different diſpoſitions 
df the two couples we had parted from, 
and the different eſfects which they mutt 
aturally produce; which were honour 
and reproach, happineſs and miſery. 

here are, according to the old proverb, 
o rules without exceptions, but in ge- 
eral it mult be allowed, that power. 
and authority are exerciſed with more 
enity by men than by women: and 


hat the latter (whoſe natural province 
tistoobey) if they do get dominion, are 
re apt to ſtretch it beyond all hounds ;, 
nd will ſometimes glory in ſuch an ex- 


tion of tyranny, as would delervedly 
— II. 


the ſkin, 
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be conſidered highly infamous in men. 
All power is hateful when wantonly a— 
buſed. But there is this difference in 
Its appearance in the two ſexes, that 


with a man, it always creates pity for 


his wife. But with a woman, it in- 
ſpires the world with contempt for her 
huſband, and ſbe ſhould think, that in 
all his diſhonour ſhe mutt naturally par- 
take. 

L hate every kind of Baſhaws, but 
a female one moſt of all : becauſe her 


tyranny is the maker of the moſt deſ- 


picable of all human beings; for ſuch 
a hen-pecked huſband is: 
does he more appear ſo, than to her who 
makes him what is ſo very much to his 
reproach. | 

| Gronor Many 
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From the BRITISH MAGAZINE, 


Origin of Inoculation: An Eaſtern Tale. 


E Brabim, Salmanazar, and Haly, were 

| eſteemed in the noted province of 
Circaſſia, for their great ſkill in the ſci- 
ence of healing, about the tour teenth 
century. 


Ibrahim was the happy diſeoverer of 


inoculation.— He was a moſt acute bo- 


taniſt, and had formerly been employ- . 


ed in one of the Baſhaw's gardens, to 
improve the Eſculapian art, then in 
vogue among the Circaſſians, | 
There happened abvut this time a 
peililential malady to break out among 
the fair Circaſhans, who for their beau- 
ty, were at this era ſelected by the 
grand ſignor and other of his governs 


ors, to be the moſt reſpectable miſtreſſes 


in the harams and ſeraglios. 

The diſorder was epidemic, and ap- 
peared by an extraordinary irruption in 
fœtid, and purulent, now 
known to us by the name of the {mall- 
pox. 


puted fair were brought to the ſerag- 
lios, very much defo med by the inden- 
tures ot the pocky Auen at firlt cen. 


44 1 1 | 4d 


and to none 


Theſe variolæ, as they were new, 
were alarming, and ſeveral of the de- 
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the infection, 
blood, and rendered it the more adapt- 
ed to take the inoculated pus, with 
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ed a kind of inſult to the reſpective go- 
vernors and baſhaws, to whom the la- 
dies were allotted. 

On this occaſion edicts were wablith- 
ed, offering high rewards and honours 
to any phyſician who ſhould diſcover an 
effectual ſpecific for the diſorder. 

Among the reſt, Ibrahim, maſter- 


gardencr in the botanic department, 
thought of a happy expedient, which 
occurred to him as he was inoculating 


fome young trees. He ſuppoſed that 
the purulent matter, fo much complain- 
ed of among the Circaſſians, might from 


a healthy ſtock be transferred to perſons 
not yet infected, and thus, by previous 
Preparatives, might prove a ftrong 


alterative on the craſis of the blood, 
during the proceſs of the diſorder. 


Tar-water, thought to be firſt ad- 


vanced by the famous Berkley, biſhop 


of Cloyne, had been conſtantly applied 


by Ibrahim, preparatory to transferring 
which eduſcorated the 


greater ſafety, and to throw it out on 
the iKin with more facility and expe- 


| dition. | 


He firſt tried 1 the experiment on n three 
of his own children, till taking care to 
inquire into the health and condition 
ot the radical pus, from which he took 
and transferred the infection; his chil- 
dren recovered with very little ſickneſs, 
and ſmall alteration on the ſkin. He 
then deſired leave from his maſter to try 
the experiment on criminals, thence it 
was re peated on the Hoſpitals and La- 
Zarettos. The ſucceſs was amazing, 
and he found by a diary, that ſcarcely 


three in one hundred failed to be cured 


In the artificial inoculation 3 whereas in 


the oppoſite column, thirty in the hun- 
_ dred ſcarcely eſcaped, either death or 


deformity in the natural contagion. 
This brought on ſo happy a change 
on the perſons and conſtitutions of the 
Circaſſians, that Ibrahim got leave to 
practiſe at diſcretion, and in the pro- 
cedure he removed the calamitons com- 
plaint, and in a great meaſure ſaved the 


ves of thouſands, 


the veſiel with too little caution to 2 


He was thus entitled to the high hq. offt 
nours and profits offered in the edicts, WF 102 
which raiſed him to the admiration q fitec 


the cotemporary phyſicians. 

Salmanazar and Haly, two of the mos {Ml the 
eminent in the art of ſurgery, wrote 
Ibrahim on the occaſion, deſiring a con. M into 


terence with him on manual applica. 1 
on in general. ſtor 
Ibrahim met them at the place and 8 


hour appointed, and they argued on inte 


every topic of inciſion, amputation, ope 


and ſo forth, with learning and agree. cali 
able converſe. OW! 
They then ſecretly agreed to make an | 
experiment on themſelves, to prore and 


their {cull in the art of ſurgery. wh! 
Haly drew out an amputation knife mo 
and cut off his own arm. ly 1 


Salmanazar bored out his own eyt 
with a proper inſtrument. 

And Ibrahim, who was more hardy, 
ripped up his belly, from thence took 
out his own bowels, and ſewed up the 
wound. 

They then ordered a veſſel to be 
brought, where the parts ſo taken from 
each ſhould be ſafely depoſited, tili the 
next day, when they ſhould meet atthe 
ſame place, and relate to each other 
any thing extraordinary which ſhould 
happen to them on their being depriv- 
ed of thoſe parts. Thus having appli- 
ed proper balſams to the injured places, 
they took leave of each other, and gave 


ſervant-maid, to be kept ſafe till they 
ſhould meet again. | 
The ſervant, in amaze, had been an 


eye-witneſs of the whole tranſaction, li 
and gave the veſſel to her miſtreſs, fe- m 
lating what ſhe had ſeen and heard; al 


but the barbarian ordered the parts t 
(through an incredulous curioſity) tobe 


thrown to the hogs, who ſoon devoured ii ſ 


them. The arms, the eye, and th* s 
bowels, were ſoon cranched by the ani 
mals; and now, ſays the miſtreſs, I 
try practice on the ſurgeons mylelt: 
ſhe then ordered the ſervant to kill the 
cat, and take out the eye of the crea- 
ture.—There was a man hung in gib- 


vets for robbery, trom whom they cul 
of 


off the arm, and then from one of the 
hogs they took the bowels, and depo- 
red all theſe in the veſſel till the ſur- 
geons Al rived, who met each other on 
the enſuing day, in good health, and 
:mmediately propoſed to return the parts 
into their reſpective p! aces. 

Haly with the greateſt dexterity, re- 
ſtored to his fide the arm of the thief. 

Salmanazar put the eye of the cat 
into the vacant ſocket, and Ibrahim 
opening the inciſion, put, with great 


calmnels, the hogs paunch within his 


own belly. 
They next agreed to meet each other, 
and relate any thing extraordinary 


| which might fall out at that day twelve- 


month. On the day they met, and Ha- 
ly thus began. 

« Oh! Ibrahim, and Salmanazar, 
hear with aſtoniſhment what an amazing 
change has happened to thy brother Ha- 
ly, fince the amputation. Within the 
ſpace of twelve-months, I could never 
refrain from ſtealing every thing that 


came in my way, my hand has been in 


a thouſand pockets, and purloined a 
thouſand things; my credit only has 
ſaved me from the gallows. 


No leſs ſurpriſing has been the alte- 


ration in me, replied Salmanazar, for 
ſince J put my eye into its place, I have 
done nothing but watch all night, and 
catch rats and mice: I have haunted 
all the barns and out-houſes of my 
neighbours, who thought me out of my 


| ſenſes, as indeed J was in one ſenſe, 


Nay, ſays Ibrahim, my fate has been 
more nauſeous than either of yours, for, 
like a ſow, I have wallowed in every 
mire,took a delight in eating excrements, 
and in frequenting every vault and lit- 
tle houſe which I approached. 

We muſt be contented with our lots, 
fays Haly ; but we have certainly en- 


| grafted on ourſelves the arm of a thief, 
| the eye of a cat, and the paunch of a 


hog, inſtead of our own. 
00S | 

Bad habits, when once engrafted, 
become natural, and are not eaſily, if 


+ =-Jos 


at all, conquered, but grow invincible, 
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From the BRITISH MAGAZINE. 


A genuine Letier from Jane Shore to 


King Edward the Fourth. _—_ Tak-n 
rum a wery ancient Hiſtory of Jane 
Shore. 


May it {leaſe my King and Maſter, 
Ouchſafe to ſtayne thy royal couch 
with the poor inklings of thy ſer— 
vant and handmaide, whome, nathleſſe, 
thou haſt moſt graciouſly daygned to 


raiſe unto thy royal couche, as Abra- 
ham did his handemaide Hagar; tho' 


1 wiſh not to ſhare her misfortune, and 


to be driven from my maſter's preſence. 
Could my unworthy pen give a decent 
colouring to thy Jane's affection, then 
might words, whiche be the painting 
of thoughtes in the true hearte, do juſ- 
tice to the loyal love ſhe beareth unto 
thy worthy perſonne. 


| BFt how can the black Hvulek, which 2. 
my pen is eager to drinke, be worthily 


enabled to expreſs, in becomynge terrmes, 
the ocean of love, that aboundythe in 
my true hearte! Woulde to my Savi- 
oure, that this ocean of love were not 
troubled with winds, which blow there- 
in, and rayſe the waves of affliction 


within my moody ſoul.— I am encom- 


paſſed by three potent enemyes; albe- 
it, not the fleſh, the worlde, and the 
devil, unleſs lord Haſtings be reſembled 
to the firſt, for he worketh to withdraw 
my loye from thee, and in thy abſence 


to diſplace thee from the throne where- 


on the king is eſtabliſhed in my hearte. 

The royal partner of thy boſom, the 
queen, may indeed be likened unto the 
worlde, tor ſhe encompaſſeth me round 


with ſpies, who watche out for my 
thoughts. —- And tho' I will not be ſo 


harſhe in my thought or deed, to ſay 
thy noble brother Glouceſter be, in any 
ſhape, like unto the devil, yet I do ve- 
rily believe he be more dangerouſe than 


the other twain, though he beareth him 
towardly, There be ſome, aud divers. 


ſome, who ſay he wiſheth not. well unto 
L 4-1-2 
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government, nay unto thy children. — 
Among the reſt, the noble lord Haſtings 
doubted very muci, and wiſheth thee 
long to reign, in order that thou mayeſt 
the better ſurvive to eſtabliſh thy royal 
ilue. Believe what I write cometh 
from my true heart's affection, and wiſh 


comfort to the wounded e of thy 


loyal eit, 5 
0 | Jane Shore. 


COOKED M e 


From the BaiT 18 MAGAZINE. 


An Account of a Child in France, who 
has taken no Food fince the Year 1761. 
From the Paris Gazette of July 26. 
N the Gazette of June 20, 1761, 
mention was made of a child in the 

pariſh of Chateauroux, near Embrun, 


-who had taken no ſuſtenance for near a 


year. We hear that he is ſtill alive, 


and even more healthy than laſt year; 


that he has ſtrength enough to climb 


trees, and to carry proviſions to his fa- 


ther's labourers in the field. This child 


__ notwithſtanding his abſtinence, has a 


full and freſh countenance : his perſon 
is not dilagreeable; his extremities, 
however, are lean aud cadaverous. The 
ſkin and muicles of the abdomen adhere 
to the vertebra of the back, and con- 


ſequently moſt of the digeſtive viſcera 


are obliterated, He fell into this con- 
dition at the end of a great ſickneſs, 


when he felt an invincible averſion to all 


food; an averſion which has continued 
ever ſince, and which will not permit 


him to taſte any food. 


Thowghts upon ſeveral Subjects. 
; e ee attends all kinds of 


excellence. Riches and bravery, 


and parts, are all alike honoured by the 


multitude ; and the poſſeſſors are leve- 
rally capable ot tatting ihe pleaſures re- 
ſulting from them: but the pleaſure 


Which relults trom contemplation, the 


choice. 
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philoſopher only is * of taþ. 
ing 

The ſoul, abſtracted from its paſt. 
ons, is of a remiſs and ſedentary 33. 
ture, ſlow in its reſolves, and languig 
in its executions. The uſe, theretore, 
of the paflions, ought to be to ſtir the 
ſoul to action, to awaken the under. 


ſtanding, and to infor ce the will to good 
purpoſes. 


There is pleaſure, in tender ſenſati. 
ons, which far ſurpaſſes any the Ill nz. 
tured ars capable of taſting. 

The happineſs and apparent power, 
which luxury, for a time, imparts to na. 
tions, may be compared to thoſe violent 
tevers, trom which, during the pa. 
roxyims, the patient derives an aſtoniſl- 
ing ſtrength, and which ſeem to aug. 
ment his: powers only to deprive him at 


once, when the fit is over, both of his 


ſtrength and life: for indeed the epo. 
cha of the height of luxury, in a nat. 
on, is generally the 5 preceding 
its tall or abaſement. 

All the affections of men may be 


„ deduced from their originals, hunger, 
thirſt, and luſt ; the modeſt enjoyment | 


of all theſe is virtue, and the excels vice. 

A greater judgment cannot be al a 
country, than a diviſion that rends its 
people into parties, which are grea- 
ter enemies to one another, than it they 
were of different nations: this ſpoils 
good ncighbourhood, makes honeſt gen- 
tleman hate one another, and manifelt- 
ly tends to the deſtruction of all ſociety, 

People of moderate parts commonly 
condemn every thing that is beyond 


their reach. 


NN M WM ELN KA 


From the UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


A prince of capacity fills all poſts in 
nis ſtate with men of eminent abilities, 


and his choice muſt be good, becaule 


he can only prefer perſons of a fimilar 
genius to his own. On the contrary, 3 
weak Prince entertains ſuch as reſemble 
him, and thus generally makes a bad 
The people, who cannot per- 
ſonally know their Matter, judge © 


him trom the talents of thoſe he em- 


ploys. Queen Chriſtina uſed to fay, 
that, under a j.upid Monarch, the whoi 
Court is, or will become ſuch. 

| Truth 
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Truth 1s never perceived but in the 
ferment of contrary opinions. 

Where men of parts have been bred to 
ſedentary mechanic emnloyments, they 
have ſeldom followed that buſineſs longer 
| than their apprenticeſhips obliged them, 
it ſo long; their minds being too active 
for their ſtation, they ſtart from their 


ſhop-boards, either into higher or more 


uſekul ſtations, or elſe into idleneſs and 

miſchief, according totheir diſpoſitions. 
A gocd man will have his eye more 

| upon the virtues of his children, than 
on their advancement, in wealth; and 
the ſurvivorſhip of a worthy man, in 
his ſon, is a pleaſure not inferior to 
that of a continuance of his own life. 
Who can reſcue himſelf from error, 
when vanity, the companion of 1gno- 
rance, has tied him to it, and rendered 

ö it dear to him. 

Political corruption preſages, or is a 


preparative to the ruin of any ſtate or 


2 


empire. It is eaſily known when in- 


diyiduals begin to ſeparate their intereſt 


from that of the public; and, when 
Jcocce it takes root, the people of ſuch a 
corrupt ſtate muſt neceſſarily be unhap- 
pat home, and little feared abroad. 
Then the duration of the ſtate becomes 
nlenfibly more and more precarious, 
and it is chance which either delays or 
) Wh altens the fall of it. 

It is only from the actions of men, 
that the public can judge of their Leng 
bity, 


& A man, that is young in years, may 
7 be old in hours, if he has loſt no time. 
| 


To ſee a father treating his ſons like 


vet their father's company and conver- 
lation, becaule they think him the wiſeſt 
and moſt agreeable manof their acquaint- 
ance, is the moſt amiable picture the 
eje can behold ; It is a tranſplanted ſelf- 
lore, as ſacred as friendſhip, as plea- 
lurable as mw and as joyous as reli— 
gion. 

Old- age is rema! kible tor wiſdom or 
olly, according as men have ſpent their 
% ouch. Nothing is more agrecable than 
ckeartul ſenſible old man; and nothing 


— irkſome than an old tedious Rory- 
C ler, 
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an elder brother; and to ſee ſons co- 
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Moraliſts have long ſince obſerved 
novelty to be the ſource of admiration, 
which leſſens in proportion to our fami- 
liarity with objects; and, upon a tho— 
rough acquaintance, is utierly extin- 
guiſhed. 

Love God, love yourſelf, love your 
fellow creatures; theſe are all your ob- 
ligations : the firſt produces piety, the 
ſecond wiſdom, the third ſocial vir» 
tues. 

Women have no approbation of our 
ſex, without ſome degree of love; this 
approbation is ſoon improved into kind- 
neſs, and kindnels into paſhon. 

The full ears of corn, which bend 
their heads, expreſs the modeſt diffi- 
dence of real knowledge; and thoſe 
empty ones, which itand above the reſt, 
ſhew the confidence of ignorance. 

He that tells a lye, muſt invent 


twenty more to maintain it. 


The French are wiſer than they ſeem, 
and the Spaniards ſeem wiſer than they 


are. 


The uſe of pictures is either to give 
one agreeable ideas of their abſent 
friends, or high. ideas of eminent per- 
ſons. 

Ad verſity frightens not away our 
friends, but diſperſes the pretended ones. 

Example is a dangerous rule, if plain- 
ily followed; for it is with example as 
with counlels, in order to improve by 
them, we ought to have knowledge e- 
nough to fix their right value. 

Amaſis eſtabliſhed a law in Egypt, 


that every Egyptian ſhould annually 
declare before the Governor of the pro- 


vince, by what means he maintained 
himſelf. The neglect of this was puniſh- | 
ed with death. This law Solon intro- 
duced into Athens, where it was invi- 
olably preſerved as a moſt 8 mono con- 
ſtitution. 

It is the blackeſt ingratitude to ac- 
cept the beit of any one's endeavours to 
pleaſe you, and repay it with indiffer- 
ence. 6 

It requires greater talents to Gil up 
and become a retired lite, than one of 
butinels. There are fer who know 
To be 

well 


how to be idle and innocent. 
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well employed is the ſafeſt guard to in- 
nocence. 

Monſieur Paſchal, in his treatiſe on 
the Miſery of Man, ſays, that all our 
endeavours after greatneſs proceed from 


nothing but a deſire of being ſurround- 


ed by a multitude of perſons and af- 
fairs, that may hinder us from looking 


into ourſelves, which 1 is a view we can- 
not bear. 


He, who weeds be Aierect, and aim 


at practicable things, ſhould turn his 


thoughts upon allaying his pain, rather 
khan promoting his joy; for great in- 
| quietude 1s to be avoided, but great fe- 


Ei is not to be attained. 
As habit can reconcile us to what is 


even diſagreeable 1 in itſelf, how muſt it 
_ enforce and improve what is amiable 
5 and praiſe-worthy ? 


He that would act n, muſt think 


ſolidly. 


In all cabals and ane the 1 1gno- 


rant are moſt violent; for a bee is not 


buſter than a blockhead. 
Thoſe, who are entruſted with go- 


vernment, ſhould be rich only in vir- 
tue and goodneſs: yet ſhould not be 
| beggars and hungry wretches, who in- 
tend to inrich themſelves with the 85 


der of the public. 
The appellation of a Gentleman is 
ne ver to be affixed to any man's circum- 


ſtances, but to his behaviour in them. 
Juſtneſs of thought, refinement of man- 


ners, good-breeding, and politeneſs of 
every kind, can come only from the 
experience of what 1s beſt. 

The world is the grand theatre, in 
which we act our parts, but, when we 
are at home, we are behind the ſcenes : 


it is here we are what we really are, 


without any ſtudied appearance. 
Perſons, conſcious of their own inte- 


grity, ſatisfied with themſelves and their 


condition, ſurvey all about them with 
a flow of good-will; as trees, which 


nuke their foil, ſhoot out in expreſſions 


of kindneſs, and gratefully bend, be- 
peath their own precious load, to the 
hand of the gatherer, 
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The afecting Hiftory of James Johnſon Bo 


beſtowed on the fick infant, took up ſo 


periſhing of famine, was too much for 


herſelf to, when the child ſhould be 


who had been begging there in vain, 


_ priſon. 


e i - 


From the Covar Macazing 


and his wife. « 
Fas Johnſon, a perſon of meat 1 
birth, married a young woman of 


the ſame ſtamp, remarkable for her in. 
duſtry, and had lived with her ſo many 
years, that he had a little family, who 
bread was in a much greater meaſure 
owing to the labour of the mother than 
to his. Jt happened, that a favonri | 
child became fick. The father was 23 
idle as uſual, and the attendance & 


much of that time ſhe uſed to ſpend in 
labour, that a terrible want enſued. 
The mother could have borne this wel 
herſelf, but the fate of a ſick infant, 


her to bear: after many fruitleſs at. mat 
tempts to borrow, and even to beg re. NO 
lief, the anguiſh of her heart got the ges 
better at once of terror and of conſci. your 
ence, and ſhe privately took out of the} jet. 
houſe of a perſon who had been uſed to o +1 
employ her, a ſmall ſum of money ou Ws: 
of a large quantity; and this not with 


out the moſt firm reſolution of replacing 
it from the effects of that labour, 
double portion of which ſhe devoted 


recovered. 
The money was miſſed : the mother, 


was ſuſpected, and, on ſearching ther 
poor apartment, the very pieces mill. Heu: 
from the drawers of the owner wet. 
found, 

It was in vain that the unhappy uo 
man pleaded her known neceſſities, tit 
cruel owner of the maney was deaf ! 
all remonſtrances, and ſhe was feut t0 
Not the horrors of a dungedl 
could remove the mother's fondue... 
from this unhappy creature's break 
ſhe petitioned for leave to have her d 
ing infant with her to employ her cat 
on, but the poor have few friends; ti 
WAS denied: the unhappy little cr en 


was committed to the care of the pa- 
riſk, and fell a ſacrifice in the common 


manner. 
The huſband, who was rather of a 


thoughtleſs and idle, than a villainous 
| diſpolition, was now awaked to thought; 


he ſaw his wife often, and always be- 


haved to her with a kindneſs more than 


uſual, but that with a mixture of re- 
ſerve and ſecrecy, that ſhe could not 
underſtand : in fine, he was preſent at 
the trial, when the proofs appearing too 
flain to admit of any evaſion or defence, 
they were both {truck with an additional 


that a circumſtance which they had not 
Fetore thought of (which was the forc- 
ing a lock in the getting the money) 
rendered the crime capital. As ſoon 
as this was found, the huſband, before 
any thing further was done, urged per- 


„nion to ſpeak with his unhapy wife, 
ind addreſſed her in a whiſper in this 


- WF manner: I have been a villain, and 
. cho igh no law reaches my crime of idle- 
it WY nels, it is that which has occaſioned 
„Jour misfortune ; we have two children 
ie WY jt remaining; I can be of no ſervice 
oo them or to the world, but you may: 
vo ſuffer me to take this crime upon myſelf, 
and let me die, who deſerve it, not you, 
who merit the greateſt rewards for what 
3 ſuppoſed a crime in you. 

The dread of death prevailed with 
the unhappy woman to conſent, and 
tie huſband, then addreſſing himſelf to 
the judge, ſaid, You will now ſee how 
little witneſſes are to be regarded, [I 
Alone committed that crime for which 
you are going to condemn this innocent 
oman, and I cannot ſee her ſuffer for 
t He added ciicumſtances, which 
had before concerted in his mind, 
nd which were fo well laid together, 
hat the very witneſſes themſelves came 


nced, the woman acquitted, and the 
entence paſſed on bim. 


7 We inſtance this as a proof of the 
* ligheſt pitch of heroiſm, in a perſon 
* $ tar from the character of a great 
, } 


d we are happy in au opportunity of 


and“ unſpeakahle ſurpriſe, on finding 


er to the opinion; the court was con- 


an, or hero, as any man could be; 
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ſhewing the world, that ſuch virtues are 
often attended with circumſtances of 
happineſs that could no way be fore- 
ſeen. The unhappy woman, whoſe 
dread of imminent death had made her 
conſent to this act of generoſity in her 
huſband, at the time of her trial, now 
grew more weak in her, could not bear 
to think of ſeeing a huſband die for her 
offence. 
divulged the ſecret of the converſation, 
which had proceeded her huſhand's tak- 
ing it upon himſelf, The judge, who 
had not yet left the town, was ſtruck 
with an inſtance of a mutual affection 
and generoſity in the breaſts of people 


of this low rank, in both fo much ſu- - 


perior to the tears of death : he ſaw the 
woman in private, and heard her relate 
the whole ſtory, in conſequence of which 
the reader will not wonder that he par- 
doned both ; and that a life of induſtry 
and happineſs ſucceeded this terrible 
event in the generous couple. 

This happened not a great many 
years ago. Sh 


NN NN NN 
From the CourT Maca 2 INN. 


The King of Siam's Reaſons againſt 
changing bis Religion Being his An- 
cer to Lewis XIV's -mbaſſador's 
Perſaafiens to embrace Chriſtianity. 
Refer myſelt to the wiſdom of the 
moſt chriſtian king, to judge of the 
Importance and difficulty which occur 
on ſo nice a matter as the change of re- 
ligion, received and followed through- 
out my whole kingdom without inter- 
ruption during the ſpace of 2229 years. 
However, *tis'&fange to me that the 
king of France ſhould ſo much concern 
himſeif in an affair that relates to God; 
whercin it doth ſeem God doth not at 
all intereſt himſelf, but leaves it wholly 
to our difcretion : for would not the 
true God, who made heaven and carth, . 
and al! things which are therein, and 
has given them ſo different natures and 
inclinations, when he gave to men Ike: 
bodies and fouls, it he bad pleated, 
| have. 


She confeſſed the crime, and 
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have alſo inſpired into them the ſame 
ſentiments of the religion they ought _ 
to follow, and for the worſhip which 
was moſt acceptable to him, and make 
all nations live and die in the ſame 
Jaws ? That order amongſt men, and 
that unity in religion depending ablo- 


| Jutcly upon divine Providence, who 


could as eaſily have introduced it into 
the world, as the diverſity of ſects, which 
in all times have been eſtabliſhed in it ? 


Ought not one to think that the true 


God takes as great pleaſure to be ho- 


noured by different worſhips and cere- 
7 monies, as to be glorified by a prodi- 


gious number of creatures, which? praiſe 
him every one in their own way? Would 


that beauty and variety, which we ad- 
mire in the order of nature, be leſs ad- 


mirable in the ſupernatural order, or 
leſs beſeeming the wiſdom of God ? 
However it Ve, ſince we know that God 


is abſolute maſter of the-world, and 


that we are perſuaded that nothing comes 
to paſs contrary to his will, I wholly 
reſign my perſon and dominions into the 
arms of divine mercy and pr ovidence, 


and with all my heart obteſt his eternal 


wiſdom to diſpoſe thereot according to 
his good will and Fears. 


n eee $4444 


From the purlic LEDGER. 


| « 


The Hiſt—Story, called Peace- making, 
AF? Og ments | 


ſper long our noble king, 
OD pro P Flag „ When Sawney, on the garden wall, 


And eke ourſelves withal, 
Poets may proudly ſay—they'll ſing, 
I humble, — only bawl. 


But all my ballad's but a joke, 
Caauſe theſe are tickliſh times: 
For if I ſhould ſome Lord provoke, 
| Lord help me, and my rhimes. 
Theſe Indian warriors, be it known, 
Are cruel thus to ſcalp us: | 
They ſhould have let our heads alone, 
And lent heads to help us, 


As to our heads, it will not do 
To ſtrip them of their cloathine: 
Becauſe we have good heads, too fey 
Too many good for nothing, 


Ah well a day, a day that's well, 
Again I'd gladly ſee, 

But when will that come, who can tell! 
We hope, it ſoon may be, 


If to rejoice this down-caſt realm, 


And eke our foes to ſcourge, 
P1TT ſhould again receive the helm, 
From our commander George, 


How wou'd we ENGLISH hearts of ok, 
___ Hurra, at his return. 
And how muſt—you may gueſs the folk, 
How muſt thy muckle mourn? . 


Long may our Engliſh Monarch reign, 
His Engliſh ſubjects tell him, 

His rights, they'll royally maintain, 
Not like rapſcallions ſell him. 


Kings have been ſold.—Meſs 28 680 
= hoot 
Ye dinna en the Hey. 
Suppo'e we did? - what wou'd it boot, 
To Siſter Scotland's glory ? 


Blow loyalty, blow freedom's gale, 
For our King George the Third: 

Give us ſea room, we ſhall not fail; 
22 need not come on board. 


We want not heads from other lands, 
To pilot zz this nation: 

ENGLAND has always Engliſh hands, 
For native navigation. 


Was aſk'd, — What he did laci:* 
The Cheeld replied —“ Troth — 
at all, 
«Ie day g ganging back.” 


il 


Gang back, gang back, fra Tweed, fil 
north. 
Gang back, — not as ye came; 
Keep ye the S ller now ye re worth, 
Ye're welcome — Keep at hame. 
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he OLD SHOE. Bruſh'd up for the BEAUTIES oF THE 

RE, M aGAzInNEs By Mr. Worry. 5 

NNO! trifling be the ſubjet——whilſt my Verſe 

J Flows innocent, to me the Critic's voice | 
N T Sounds light. In Index- learning deeply ſKill'd, 
; de 4 of Let him pronounce his ſentence as he liſts, 
Unmov'd I'll ſmile, nor wiſh for a reprieve, 
But meet my doom, as eaſy as my Theme, | 


ed 


Thou grand preſerver of the mortal Toe 
From corns electric, tending to provoke 
The Oath tremendous, and diſtortive ſcrer 
Fach feature from the human face divine! 
Thy touch I welcome. To the gouty foot 
Sore-vex'd with achings, and with tumors dire, 
Pleaſant adminiſter of eaſe, all hail! | 
Great are thy benefits, for when old Time 
Has made thy fabrick, /emexvhat worſe for wary 
ö Serenely ſhall I ſit in „li per'd eaſe. 5 
Let the nice Coxcomb grind his teeth with pain, 
| Face-making, while poor Criſpin ſtrains and ſweats - 
In pulling on his maſter- piece of art, | 
The pump dance-qualifying. But thou, my friend, 
p (It thou from racking twitch would'ft fleep ſecure, 
zh Or o'er the rough-worn pavement of the town 
Tread ſafe) ſuch ill ſpontaneous to avoid. 
Dive rather, where ſome cellar warm and ſnug 
Invites thee gradual, The vulgar taunt 


fal Demands contempt : ne'er heed the low remarks 
Of purſe-· proud Arrogance. Conſult thine eaſe ; 
From his, Life's temporary ſweet proceeds. 

| Or pump, or ſhoe doſt want? here's choice of both. 

. Chuſe well, for on the right of Choice depends 


Much future comfort. Or it pride prevents 

(That foe to honeſt deeds) and ſomething new 

Be correſpondent to thy taſte, behold, 

Where in lacge flaming Capitals ſuperb 
Stands Yorkſhire Warehouſe ! fraught with Calcuments _ | 
Vor. . X EK . of 
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Of largeneſs univerial, Cheapen here, 


And fave that ſhilling, which the man of trade, 


Bred regular, would knaviſhly demand, 
Thus ſaith Oeconomy, and ſcorns Contempt! 
Or hear and dread what propheſies the Muſe. 


In my mind's eye methinks I ſee thy feet 
_ CrippYd and weak, protuberant with nodes 
Hard as the Crabſtick, or the knotted Oak; 


And as you twiſt your features through the dee, 


Methinks I hear the jeering ſcoolboy cry, 


« Here comes Giles Gordon“ whilſt the child in arms 
Screams out affrighted at thy hideous look. 
Confeſs then, what new ſhoe has wrung your foot, 


In vain the needV'd + Wright exerts his {kill, 


You trembling all the while with ſhocking phys. 
Of multi- form diſtortion- uglier far | 
Than Ract/trowy chizzles out Philoſophers. 


In vain eradication is eſſay'd, 


The pungent Corn returns. That too e d, 


Another ſtarts more dreadful than the laſt. 
Thus, when the daring ſinew- potent chief, 


Alcides call'd, attack d his hydra foe, 

And greatly daſh d each horrid head away, 
Another ſprung, and proudly mock'd his toil : 
Nor had the heroe (tho' robuſt of am, 
And tough of heart, his vaſt enormous club 


_ Wielding more nimble, than the man of fame 
Hight Gladiator brandiſhes his ſword) 


 Accompliſh'd his intent, but, through the means 
Of {kill ſuperior, and of aid divine, 


: NN M EM * Ox Mx. e ok N38 
Concluſion of the PO E M upon AL AMO DE BET. 


E T why muſt Beef, muſt Britiſh Beef be ſtewed 
Thus Alamode. Shall foreign faſhions ſpoil 
The juicy flavour of fenn fatten'd ox, 

Sodden the finewy fleſh of home-bred ſteers, 


Which nerve us riſing into HEARTs oF Oax ? 


Our ſtrong forefathers knew not Alamode. 
Healthfully hungry they, their trenchant blades, 
Along the gravy flowing chuck-rib drew; 
Or from the tender rump, a pound ſtake flic'd. 


Out with this Mode of mangling fat and lean, 
What, muſt our rich fed beef be drench'd and ſouz'd 
In ſodd'ning Soup? ſo is Old England ſerv'd. 

Our deeds, our gains, our glories, ſtrengthleſs drawn, 
| Nay drown'd, in one wide Miniſterial Soup 
And our fam'd Conqueſts fricaſy d and ftew'd 


Jo rags, to vapours, by our ikill-leſs Cooks. 


Xn 
# Vide Spectator, Vol, 3. No, 173. 1 The Corn- cutter. 
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Knight of the Feaſt, bright marbled Sirloin hail 1 
All hall, thou noble round, with udder grac'd, 
Which at Vauxhall, in thinneſt llices ſerv'd, 

Regales the City wife, and danghter fair, 
The Bedford Buck, the ſtrait-hair'd rural youth, 


Who ſtares with wide-ſtretch'd mouth, and wond' ring eyes, 


Half frighten'd, fancying all he ſees a dream. 


But when he hears the Orcheſtra's loud EY 
And the ſhrill fingers, trill the love-lorn verſe. 
And ha, ha, haing, ſwell the lengthen'd note, 
Till ſenſe ſubſides to ſound, th' enraptur d youth 
Intoxicated, labours with delight, 

And Love and. Harmony entrance his ſoul. 


Even I, long hackney'd in the Ballad Trade, 
Am charm'd, to hear the ſweet ton d VINcENT ſing. 
To ſing thy words, O Worx; for 'tis thou, 

The Ditty Droll canſt paſſing well compoſe; 

Original in manner, and in thought. 

When that thy words are ſung, even palſy'd eld, | 

Lift up their trembling heads, and liſten pleas' d, 

Within her ſhed Diſtreſs forgets complaint, 
And Sorrow at thy words a moment ſmiles. 


Now once more wend we to our Alamode. 
Thirteen Cantons ycleped of greaty fame. | 
Within whoſe dull Domains, while Dinner's ſerv'd 
Silence one moment reigns ; but Clamour ſoon 
Its antient Court-leet holds, and round, and round, 
Knives claſh, plates clatter, and promiſcuous cries 
Aſſail the ſtartled ear. Till noiſe grown hoarſe, 
Breathleſs, ſinks mute! and Hunger's anguiſh o'er 
A pipe and pot conclude the Ib” ring meal, | 
With ſolemn whiff, now dull man opes the ſcene, 
With double chin, and Aldermannic Bob, 
Self-conſequentia! grac'd, with vacant eye, 


And puff — put — puff, demands the time of day; 


Or weather-wiſe, looks at the wind drove clouds, 
And with aſtrologetic ſkill, proclaims 
As how, the day will turn out foul, or fair. 
But what avails . this? they may mind days, 
Who daily can regale; but fair or foul 
Is all the ſame to me; to ne ſad Scribe, 
By indolence, by vanity miſled; | 
Fondly I flatter d my miſtaken ſelf, 
That Genius ſtamp'd my mind. My fever'd brain, 
Light with diſtemper'd fancies, led me om 
To ſcorn the honeſt Trade, and Labour ſpurn. 
Now worn by penury, by Folly dup'd, 
A Hackney Scribbler to a Weekly Preſs, 
In wretched Garret thirſty I compile : _ 
What can I think on then? from day to day, 
But as morn riſes, where to eat and lleep, 
And where next day to cat and fleep again. 
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II. CHRONICLES. 
ND the brother of Eliab died 

and ſlept with his fathers, 
2. And the Chiefs of the Tories aſ- 


ſembled themſelves together at the houſe 


of their captain ; and the number of 
thoſe that afſembled together was ſeven 


fouls; and they ſaid, are not we the 


Senſe of the County ? 


3. Come now therefore let us chaſe 


unto ourſelves a Header from among the 


| ſons of Jacob: howbeit they are not as 
hueretofore, plenty in our Land. 


4. Nevertheleſs there is C. the Cop- 
pite, one that hath walked in all the 


Ways of Jacob our King, and turned 
not aſide to the Right-hand nor to the 


Left: 


5. And a certain Orator named G. 
the ſon of G. the Canningite, ſtood 


forth and ſaid, I will perſuade bim; 
and they ſaid, how wilt thou ns 
him? | 


6. And he anſwered I will go forth, 


and I will be a lying ſpirit, and I will 
put a lie in the mouths of all our peo- 


ple; and they ſhall ſay unto him, why 
feareſt thou? ſince no man . IRR 


thee. 


7. And they ſaid go forth and bring 
him unto us: and he went and found 


C. the Coppite, and arrayed him in a 


garment of Frue Blue, and put a Bon- 
net of Plaid upon his head, and a 
Scheme for a General Exciſe into his 


| hand, and brought him to the Aſſem- 
dly of the Tories. 


8. Now a Tory being interpreted, 
meaneth a Jacobite. | 


9. Which name they covet not, 
knowing it is an abomination to the 
Lord, inſomuch that he changed Ja- 


cob's name to Iſrael, left his choſen 
people ſnould have been called Jaco- 
bites unto this day. 

10. And it came to paſs in th ſe- 


cond week of the ſeventh month, and 


on the thirteenth day of the month, 
that the Rulers of the Land, and 


| The Chief Prieſts, and the Pablicans 


but behold he js filled with pru- 
dence, and his heritage will he not 


_ waſte, who therefore will perſuade him? is ready to burſt like new bottles; | 


will open my lips and declare him. 


his Kitchen Chimney z his voice wa 


ſpeech was like the ſound of his dinner 
bell, for one heard it not. 


in repute among the ſons of Jacob. 


aſſembled themſelves, according to the 


cuſtom of their forefathers, to appoing 


a Leader, 

11. Ard behold L. the Myjleſan 

ſtood forth to oppoſe C. the Coppite; 
and they ſet them on a table face 1; 
face before the multitude, and ther, 
was a great tumult. 
12. And the ſons of Jacob ſaid uny 
their captain, come now and declzrs 
our Candidate unto the people; any 
he ſaid not ſo, leſt peradventure I b. 
Jaughed to ſcorn, and the ſenſe of tj 
county be changed into nonſenſe, 

13. And when no man would de. 
clare him unto the people, a certain 
Mou!ſhamite, of ſmall reputation, ſto 
forth and ſaid, I will propoſe him, 
14. For behold I am full of matter, 
my belly 1s as wine that has no vent, i 


will ſpeak that I may be refreſhed, | 


15. And he ſtood upon his tip-toes 
and ſpake, and his face was like the 
face of the moon when ſhe waxeth 
pale. | 
16. And when he had ceaſed ſpeak. 
ing, a certain Knight of the name of 
S. aroſe up to ſecond him; his ance! 
tors had been ſamous for Hoſpital 
and their caſtle was the faireſt in the 
land; but this man delighteth in pti- 
vacy, and liveth as one that liveth not, 
the mice are ſtarved in his grainery, 
and the Jackdaws build their neſts in 


mut@ as a fiſh. and the ſound of hi 


17, Nevertheleſs this man was ſecorl 


18, And when there was a ſnort f. 
lence, C. the Coppite ſpake unto hi 
enemy, faying ; is it peace, O L. and! 
anſwered, what peace, ſo long as thi 
and thou Tribe trampleſt on the L. 


berty of the people? 


19. And when the Freemen of ti: 
land did hear this ſaving, they ſhoutec 


and ſaid, this man loveth us, inafmuct 


as he ſtandeth up for our Libertics all 
Our Rights. And all the people cat 
* . A U 
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up after him, and piped with pipes, 


and rejoiced with exceeding great joy; 


and the ſound of L and Liberty went 
through the land: and behold he made 
a great feaſt for the People. 
20. And the ſons of Jacob returned 
every man to his own inn, and they eat 
and drank and burnt their Wigs, every 
one at his own Charge; for at the 
Charge of the Candidate did no man 


eat or drink, or burn his Wig: and 


they tarried together until the third day. 
21. Howhbeit the L's. tarried not to- 
gether, tor the diſtribùtors of juſtice and 


the great ones of the army returned, 


every one to his own place by Sun ſet; 


tor they ſaid, we love our friend, and | 
his cauſe mightily, but the love of 
Home worketh more mig! tily i in us: 


Nevertheleſs the ſon of I.. repented not. 

22. And it came to paſs when the 
Moulſhamite of ſmall reputation ſaw 
that he had deſerted his old friends, and 
found his new ones not comparable unto 


tnem, he became exceedingly aſhamed, 


and went down unto his own houſe ve- 
ry ſorrowful. | 

23. And they ſet victuals before was 
but he eat not; and they laid him on 
his couch, but he flept not. 

24. And on a ſudden the ſpirit of his 
Predeceſſor ſtood before him, and he 
had in his hand a Roll, and he pointed 
thereto, ſaying, Read, O thou degene- 
rate M—y, thou Blot in the Efcutch- 
eon of the Moulſhamiles. 

25. And when he had read the Roll, 
the noble Acts of his Foretathers, who 
had fought and conquered ; and died 
in the Cauſe of Liberty, he ſaid uuto 
the Spirit, O mine Anceſtor, I am a worm 
and no man : nevertheleſs take away 
from me the contempt of thine Eye. 


brows, and thy fervant is a Whig again, 


26, And the {pirit faid, thou art no 


Whig, but a Caxon, and a Caxon is 


thy name unto all tuture generations, 
and he vanithed out of his fight. 

27. And immediately a very unſa- 
vory odour fillet the room; and behold 
it was not the ſmelt of Sulohur, or Prim— 
ſtone, like the ſmell of a Ghoſt, but like 
the ſmell of a man, when he tancch 
Phyſic. 


b. 9. and, 


28. Now the reſt of the acts of the 
Moulſhamite, and the ſpeech that he 
made, and the Battles that he fought 
when a ſoldier, and the Limits that he 
ſetiled when a Commuſlary, are they 
not written in the Memorandum Book 
which he carrieth in his pocket ? 
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Some Account of the firſt Inſtitution of 
Knights and tiieir Eſquires in Eng- 
land. An original Eſſay, fer the 
Beauties of the Magazines. 


H Right Reverend and moſt 

learned Doctor Warburton, in 
his Divine Legation, book 2. ſect. 4. 
has interwove into the body of his 
work, an incomparable Diſſertation on 
the 6th book of Yirgil's Afncis. Had 


he never wrote any thing elſe, his a- 


lone would have been an undeniable 
proof of his protound knowledge of an- 
tiquiry, and that he was one of the 
greatelt Critics of the age. 

In the beginning of this Diſſertation. 
his lordſhip introduces the affecting e- 


piſode of Niſus and Euryalus, Vir. En. 
in his maſterly manner, 


proves their mutual triendſhip and affec- 


tion to have been an ancient c:vzil In- 


ſhitution, of great utility to the public, 
derived at firſt from Crete, and after- 
wards adapted by all the principal ci- 

ties of Greece. It was the cuſtom for 
every man of diſtinguiſhed valour or wiſ- 
dom to adopt ſome Favourite Youth, 

whoſe manners he took care to form, 

Thcſe were the great ornaments and 

ſupport of their reſpective cities and 
countries, by introducing ſuch a lau- 

dable ſpirit of emulation. 
cis, as they were called, and the 
yeunr men, that were formed under 
them, always ſerved. and forght toge- 
ther. And when any of thele performed 
any great exploits, they made them 
prejents, From this cuſtom the ſtate 
reaped many advantages. 

hus tar this excellent Writer, ak 

I think, we may add, that we had a- 

cicntly an 1n/l:1ution of much the ſame 
nature in England, which fully anſwers 
ed all the above purpoſes. 
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of Knights and their E/quires in this V 'reil's account of NM. ſus and Eur;o!, 
country muſt be accounted of this ſort. be apply'd to them, and it ought £ be 
They were united by the ſtricteſt rules looked upon as the ſame ci. 88 Liſpitu. 
of friendſhip and affection, they /erv- . | 
ed and fought together, and pre/erts 
were W 5 from: the Keri ht 72 the is amor nue a. lerne in bell 
£/quires, upon performing ſome gallant eee, F; | | 
action. Thus for inſtance, out of ma- Niſus promiſes the whole reward of 
ny examples that might be brought. the adventure to his friend Euryalus, 
At the famous battle of Poitiers, zoth Lord Audley gives the whole to his far 
 Fdw. III. the Black Printe, his ſon, de- £E/qurres. 
feated the enemy, tho' much ſuperior 
in number, and took the King, the 7 Fa 
; Dauphin of France, and many of the td wa 
nobles priſoners, James, Lord Audley, art es e e ar: 
and his four Eſquires were very inſtru. Lord Audley would take his four 2 
mental in obtaining this victory. My fuires along with him, becauſe 4%, 
Lord acquainted the Prince with the 97@# could have done but little. Ee 
vow he had made to be the firſt in the ryalus chides his Friend and Knight for 
| battle, and deſired he might have leave offering to go without him. 
to accompliſh it. The Prince conſent- 
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Si tibi, gue poſco, promittunt (nam 


Mene igitur ſocium ſummis adjungert 


ed and begged, that God would give him rebus, 
the Grace to be that Day the beſt Knight . , fugis ? ſolum te in tanta a pericula 
of ail others. Upon this he departed mitiam ? 


with his four Eſquires, broke thro' the 
thickeſt of the enemy, and cauſed a pro- This, l think, undeniably. proves the 
digious ſlaughter, The Prince, charm- Inſtitution to have been the ſame in 
ed with his valour and conduct, ſettled England as it was in Greece; and 1 in 
upon Lord Audley an annual revenue leave it to the officers of our regiments I th 
of 50 Marks in England, which this to conſider, how far ſuch a friendſhip I fe 
Lord immediately ſettled upon his tour and attachment, and ſuch a ſtrong de. N e- 
Eſquires. The Prince expoſtulated fre of mutual ſupport and aſſiſtance, þ 
with my Lord upon his giving away would contribute to keep up our pre- 2 
the eſtate, and aſked him, whether he ſent national ſpirit of bravery. There fe 
liked not his bounty, or thought the re- 0 occaſion ſurely to remark how ro 
ward not ſufficient: To which this Lord Our preſent Knights and L e 
replied, that zhey all deſerved as well changed from their oricinal ln/?:titirn, Mp ; 
as himſelf, without whole ailiſtance, when widen? hep that carries up an a 
ſays he, FI 4 fingle Man, could have unmeaning Addreſs 1s dubb'd a Knight, 
done but little. The Prince was ſo and every man that happens to ere I 
pleafed with this anſwer, that he gave 2 Or 300 J. per ann. expects the ml ap- KF 


him 600 Marks per annum more for plied title of E/quzre. e "I 


himſelf. The names of three of theie 8 EWrd NN NN 


Eſquires were Mackwerth,  Detves 
and Hawkefton. N To the Eprrog of the BEAUTIES of 


the MAGAZINES. | 
" Deſire the incloſed may have a place 


| | This proves, that this valiant Knight, 

Yord Aualey, and his four Eſquires, | *. * 

were, like 95 and Euryalus, united : 15 ayes NEXT 1 0 ook In com- 

| by the ſtrongeſt ties of love and friend- Plane, dir; youll greatly oblige 

1 mip, and determined either to live or Your conſtant admirer, 

| ye by each other. Juſtly therefore may | CamiLllt 

| | A Deſcendant of this extraordinary Perſonage is Sir Thomas Mackworth, Bart. nc 
[1 nothing more than an eminent SHOOT y at 1 uncin, gdon, and he Kill bears part of ti? 
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The SEPARATION. 
When J parted from yon, ſweet friend that I Fine 
My heart it was ready to break; 
And tho' I refrain'd the ſoft tear from my eyes, 
My tongue cou'd but tanlt'ring ſpeak. 


To bid you adieu was a trial ſevere, 
Tho' from you I hid all my ſmart; 


My ſorrow, tho' ſilent, was full 


as ſincere, 


As if I had ſpoke all my heart. 


How ene how irkſome, each day will: appear, 
Diverſions I joyleſs ſhall view; 
Until that again I ſhall meet with you here, 


Until that — I fee you, 


Then, 0 Time! ſwiftly fly, and bring hack my friend, 
Whoſe abſence, till then 1 ſhall mourn; 
For my life's now a load, I fhow'd with word ſoon end, 
But for hopes, that ſhe ſoon will return. 
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The SAVE ALL, Or, Otzconowmics, a Metaphyſical Diſſertation, 


M O NG the many improvements 
in arts and ſciences, not one de- 
ſerves more to be celebrated; not any 


| invention can be more praiſe- worthy, 


than that which frugaiity has pertected, 


for the benefit of mary houtekeep ers, 


called A SAVE-ALL. 
Yet ſuch is the ingratitude of this 
age, that ſo uſeful an implement is 


found fault with. 


Some ſervants, who are entitled (as 


they think) to have the kitchen fußt for 


their perquiſices, fpread theſe complnints 


abroad: they pretend, that the Savp- 


ALL prevents them from having {© 
much tallow as they uſed to have in 


| their waſte tub; therefore their Hlaces, 


poſts, or appointments, are not worth 
keeping, becauſe they have uot their 


| proper quantity of Kitchen tut. 


Now it happens at preſent in govern- 


ment keeping, as it has done i private 


| houſe keeping, a certain ſet of perqui— 


lite lovers, have dared to find tault with 


the Oeconomy of our late and great 


Miniſter 3 but they 2 licontents I 
mean) never conſiderd, that the word 
Oeconomy is a Greek word, and diife- 


| rently tranſlated in the Engliſh, to what. 
it 15 rendered in the Scots davis. 


In the South Britiſh dialect, Oeco- 
nomy ſignifies a prudential balance to 


generolity ; for the ſpirit of true Eng- | 


liib people is fo ſocial, that they would 


ruin themſelves by what they gave a- 


way; had not their Patriot inſtituted 
Oeconomy to ſet bounds to liberality. 
If any one ſhould doubt of Engliſh- 


mens generoſity, let what they have 


paited with, at the late Peace-making, 
be offered as a proof. 

Now as 40 the meaning of the word 
Ceconomy, tranſlated by the Scats 
{rom the Erſe, I enquired of Mr. Ma- 
cruhen, who etymologized it to be an 

Ail Javing 

I rep: ied, how can «that be, Sir, a 
your countryman, to whom we are ob- 
I:zed for the Peace he has made for us, 
Five up (o many fortifications. The 
North Britain anſwered, ** Huly,. huly 
mon, ye inna ken me right; A—co- 

no -my wi us is, dave aw ye can 
for yourſelves and bairns and gued 
guld and filler is muckle better for them 
than ave the ſtane walls in America.“ 

By what this Caledonian told me, I 
hal a clear might into that part of the 
plan of our cperations laſt war, which 


belonged 
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belonged to the department of thoſe 
who provided for the army,' and ſaw 
into the myſtery, how they came to ac- 
quire ſich amazing fortunes in only fix 
or ſeven years. 

The hunger-feeling ſoldier might 
complain, and our brave officers, who 
felt for their fellow- ſoldiers ſufferings, 
might remonſtrate, it ſignified nothing. 
- Oeconomy was tranſlated into ſort 
allowance, and Meſirs. Proveditors made 
uſe of the SAYI-ALL only for them- 
ſelves. 

At home thus it happened 1 in ſome 
late tranſa&tions, that Occonomy was ex- 
plained to be ſelt-mitereſt, A certain 
great, very great man, hired ſome 
bruiſers to do three or four jobbs for 
him, as we find it proved, by a bill 
delivered into the Court of Conſcience. 
This made out the meaning of the word 
Oeconomy to be defined, giving away 
money among ſcoundrels to have SELF 
taken care of. 

Thus in the . Officer, Ca- 

rolus ſtands for Queen Anne, King 

George, and a good beating. 

They who can't any longer be pro- 
| digals, ought to begin to return. | 

Wee have ſquandered away what we ſo 

glorioufly gained, and it therefore be- 


huoves us Now to turn OFCONOMISTS. 


Poor Lear, after his generoſity to 

thoſe ungrateful receivers, in his ago- 

nie calls out, O gods ! I gawe you all. 
Wobld to heaven we may not reproach 

our late foes (now our dear allies ) with 

the ſame exclamation, Oh heavens! we 

gave you ALL, &c. &c. &c. &c. 

Io be continued. 
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| Mr. ]J—-b H s, born anno Do- 
mini, &c. to Meſſrs. Hogarth and 
Churchill, greeting. 


Y worthy brace of 3 1 
beg you'll be friends Pro bono 


Publico ; for the honour of the pencil, 
for the liberty of the preſs, and glorifi- 
cation of genius, Amen. 

Don't you know when Wits quarrel 
it is fun for foals ?=Painting and Poe- 
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A ſay ſtill. 


(next Pajey) ſince I have publiſhed my 
ichemes, or at Izaft ſince I begun to 


and they might give me one, becaule 


try are ſiſter arts ; fye, for ſhame, when 
two ſiſters pull one anothers caps off, and 
_ expoſe themſelves to other people. 

I'll give you ten tickets a-piece in m 
next guinea lottery, it you'll ſhake 
hands and be friends. | 

T was born a long while ago I never 
quarrel, People quarrel with me,—] 
don't mind them. Some ſay b 
your a fool, —very well I ſay. Others 
ſay, you are mad Ib, — very well 
I hear all, I bear all, 
write all, and all Pro bono Publice; 
and ſo ſhould you two, 

It is now two times twenty years, 


publiſh, and yet neither the public, 
nor myſelf, ſeem to be the better for 
them. No nor will they be the better, 
for what you may ſay againſt one ano- 
ther. 

God bleſs his Majeſty, and keep peace 
among his ſubjects. I have a gg years 
ſcheme for peace all over the world, I 
will ſhow it you two ; Mr. Hogarth 
may recommend 1t among the Artiſts; 
and I hope Mr. Churchill,” that you 
will preſent 1t to the bench of biſhops, 
and that they will approve it, Amen; 
that word's the ſame in ſeveral lan- 
guages. 

Sir James Thornhil ſecured Mr. Ho- 
garth a place; and that I take to be 
the reaſon why he had not a new ſalary 
while the faſhion laſted, of penſioning 
arts and ſcience maſters. 

Mr. Churchill ought to have a place, 


we are all three clever men, and have 

done many things Pro bono Publico. 
Mr. Wilkes is a clever gentleman 
too; I wiſh with all my heart he wa 
made miniſter of ſlate to ſomebody. 
When that gentleman's ſubſcription 
is cloſed, ſuppoſe that I open another 
ſubſcription for Mr. Hogarth, Mr. 
Churchill and myſelf. -- Mr. Hogarti 
has had the Rake's Progreſs, and the 
Harlot's Progreſs, and if he was no# 
to publiſh the Progreſs of Peace? Ha 
And Mr. Churchill has publiſhed on: 
Prophecy, luppoſe he was to publiſh a. 
nothel, 


7 


nother, called the Prophecy of the Fa- 
mine of Trade; and he ſhould explain 
Mr. Hogarth's work, I would explain 
his work, and we wouid all go ſhares 
alike ; and that would be pro bone, of 
part of the Publico, becauſe we three 
ſhould be the better for it. 

My ſcheme for erecting a new ma- 
nu actory for the making of tinder out 


of Pawnbrokers tickets, would have 


been a great ſaving of rags to this king- 
dom ; and we could have this way em- 
ployed our disbanded ſoldiers and ſailors, 

] will now, and for the laſt time, offer 
my grand ſcheme, gratis, which is, that 
all nations may learn one language, and 


then every body would be able to tell 


what they are about; and we thould 
have no more miſunderſtandings be- 


tween kingdom and kingdom; but 


peace would be for ever, becauſe all 
Commiſſioners then would know how to 
explain themſelves. 

And my method is this. A com- 
mittee of natural Philoſophers ſhould 
be formed out of every nation, and a 
body of Muſicians joined to them, and 
they ſhould ſtudy the tones of the birds 
and beaſts, and as they are alike all o- 
ver the world, animals not being liable 
to vary in their manners, as men and 
women are) this committee might make 
an univerſal ſcale or gamut for ſpeech, 
and this muſt be Pro bono Publico; and 
it would be of as much ſervice to this 


nation, to prevent Engliſh people run 


ning every day to France, to learn the 


French tongue, as they do now, as the 


ſcheme was, which was planned to pre- 
vent the running of wool, Amen. 
J. H. born Anna Dom. &c. 
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As we promiſed to give an account of 


the Theatres, we have therefore in- 


ſerted the following Eſſays, to be 


continued Monthly. 


The PLAY HOUSE OBSERVATOR. No. I 
By PETER PaRkaGRaPH. 


HE maſter with whom I fervell 

my time as an author, qualified 

me extremely well for au Engliſh genius. 
Vor. II. 
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He taught me to live three days toge= 


ther upon one ounce ot tobacco; and, 


without vanity I ſay it, I can write and 
fait with any body. 

If I could not have faſted, I never 
had arrived at the honour of waiting 


upon Noblemen ſo long as I have done. 


I tear it will go very hard with wri- 
ters this winter (except thoſe who are 
penſioned off) as there is not one alarm- 
ing ſubject at preſent, but the ſcalping 
parties in America, and they are not 
worth mentioning, ſince our people here, 


ſo tar as I can learn, don't ſeem to 


concern themſelves about the affair. 


It th's dearth of intelligence conti- 
nues, our coffee-houle cuſtoiners will be 


ſtarved, and ladies a: +{ gentlemen mult 


be put upon ſhort allowance, not hav- 


ing a ſufhcient previgon of ſomething 
to ſay. | 

'To remedy ſuch a growing evil, I 
have entered upon the ſtage, and ſhalt 
take the ſtage under conſideration. It 
is a bold attempt ; but the town muſt 
be amuſed, and who can fo well do 
that as the actors? — They are the pub- 
lic's game-keepers, and are paid ſalaries, 


to kill time, for their Box, Pit, and 
Gallery Honours. 


I defired a meeting of the Gentlemen 


| Journaliſts laſt ſunday (a ſafe day) but 


they came not: therefore I depend on- 
ly on myſelf, and as another great wrt- 
ter once ſaid, in ſimilar circumſtances, 
before he paſſed the Rubicon, 7 aca eff 


Altea fas. 


I entered upon my three pair of | 


ſtaits town apartment yeſterday ; at the 
ſame time agrecd for a month's run 
with my tea and ſugar tradeſwoman. 
My firſt half peck of coals (for I love 
to have them freſh and treſh) was landed 
this morning; and as ſoon as my friend 
comes to town, who has promiſed to be 


my ſecurity at the linen-drapers, L hal} | 


fix myſelf with a waſherwoman. 

1 with every genius, artiſt, and ſcho- 
lar, born and bred in England, had as 
good a proſpe&t of living this winter 


as I have. — If Mr. Garrick had not 


gone abroad this ſeaſon; but Jam not 
the only — by hundreds and thor 


3 95 | lands, 
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| ſands, that will be ſorry for his MW 


ture. 

"The men of mighty clamour, the 
halfprice hes des, are congratulating them- 
ſelves, as if it was they they that had 
piqued him. But I do aſſure them it 


is no ſuch thing: no ſuch thing, upon 
my word, Gentlemen; therefore, as 


ſottly as you can, ſink into yourſelves 


again from that unbecoming ſelf im- 
portauce, which 0 bluily ye have born 


about. 
Neither a regret from what ye hive 


An, or a fear of what ye could do, 
has deprived the Theatre this leaſon or-- 


its V oft ornanent. 
Ruminating laſt night on Mr. Gar- 
rick's leaving England, I fell aſl-ep, 


and imagined mylelf conveyed into a 


ſpacious room, like the Ranelagh Ro- 


tunda. 


In the middle of the area, the genius 
of Tragedy was placed in a triumphal 


carr, looking at the buſt of Shakeſpear, 


which was in a niche oppoſite to her. 
On her knee, ſupported by one hand, 
a fine medallion of Mr. Garrick reſted; 
her other hand hung down with an un- 
ſheathed dagger in it, the point of which 
was directly over the head of Mimickry, 
who, gagged and thrown under her teet, 
looked up, terribly diſmayed, expecting 


the inſtrument to drop upon him. 


The room was full of company ; all 
crowded to ſee this group; Judgment 
admired the execution of this deſign; 
Prejudice puſhed at it, Faſhion vowed 
it was vaſtly pretty. 

A confuſed murmur aroſe that Mr. 
Garrick was gone abroad; the news 
was no ſooner confirmed, than a par- 
cel of Jack-puddings, who had been 
diverting the multitude without, ruſh- 


ed in, followed by a crew of Buffoons, 


French Ballad maſters, Strolling-play- 
ers, Merry-andrews, and Morris-danc- 
ers. They made ſuch confuſion, that 


all the perſons of elegant taſte Jett the 


room immediately, 

This rabble-rout choſe themſelves 
two leaders; Brigadier Bombaſt, and 
Engineer Rant, who immediately or- 
A Mime to be ſet at * 


be here, now for ſartin; 
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Tragedy fled to her Shakeſpear, but, 
unaccuſtomed to the roarings of the 
crowd, tainted away, wrapping her robe 
about her, on the pedeſtal of her favou- 
rite. Thus Cæſar ſunk before his mur. 
derers in the capitol. 

The medallion before- mentioned fell 
from her hand, which was picked Un 
by three or four ſtrangers, who reſolv. 
ed to make money of it. — I purſusd 
them, overtook them, juſt as they were 
going to (ell it, at a ſecond-hand {hop, 
for only half the price of what the 
trame was worth. As I was ſtruggling 
with them to reftore it, it was Unex- 
pectedly, and to every body's ſurprize, 
in an inſtant, taken from us all, 


4444644 .-. b. k.. 
The PLAYHOUSE OBsE RVATOR. No. II. 


T is ſaid, that the word NE ws is 
derived from the initials of Arth, 


Eaſt, Weſt and South; becauſe reports 


arrive from all quarters of the world. 
While other Eſſayiſts keep up the 
ball of contention, I endeavour only 
at amuiement : to carry that plan into 
execution, I have cholen the Theatre 
tor my ſubject, as Players are ſappoſed 
to be impartial to all parties, except 
what they make among themlelves. 
About this day three weeks, fitting 
at breakfaſt with my landlady, a neigh- 
bour's wife came in, and obſerved (as 
ſhe twirled her door-key upon her 
thumb) that as how winter would jon 
becauſe why, 
the Actors all cf them, almoſt, were 
come 10 tonun; and that the Play-bouye 


avould open agin, and ſhe mought Fl 
Romur and Fulitt, 


Her calculating the ſeaſon's approach 
by the arrival of "the actors „ is ſimilar 
to the manner that the Egyptian Aſtro- 
nomers were wont to foretel the altera. 
tions of weather. The Memphian 
prieſts prognoſticated by the fliglits ot 
birds; and theatrical ladies and gen- 
tlemen may not inaptly be called fr 
fowwls of paſſage. 

ITI here cannot yet be any intereſting 
pieces 


pieces of intelligence from either of the 
houſes, as they have ſo lately opened 
We ſhall therefore reconnoitre the 
fying parties who have been detached 
from the main bodies, and made. ex- 
curſions this ſummer about England and 


| Ireland. - | | 


From Ireland our correſpondents aſ- 
ſure us, that Mr. Shater, Mr. Holland, 
Mr. Obrien, Mrs. Clive, and Nancy 


| Dawſon, performed in Dublin laſt ſum- 
| That 
| Miſs Dawſon brought Mr. Barry very 


mer, with their uſual applauſe, 


great houſes, both in Dublin and Cork: 
and (/et us bear teſtimony to auorth, 
wherever ave find it.) Her behaviour 


in private life was equally commenda- 
ble with her Theatrical Exhibitions. 


It is needleſs I. believe to inform our 
readers, that our comic friend, Ned 
Shuter, was the reigning favourite, On 


| whatever Theatre he appears (to uſe a 


phraſe of the turt) he 7s jure to come 


Jrſt. But laſt ſummer, much againft 


his ſeeking, he was obliged to appear 
ma more ſerious caſt than ſuits with 


the humour of his diſpoſition, having 
been peſtered with law: ſuits. 
have the pleaſure now to congratulate 


But 1 


him on their being finiſhed ; and, at 


the ſame time, to teſtify an approba- 
tion of his conduct, for the ſpirited and 


worthy manner in which he has acquit- 


ted himſelf of the conteſt with M flop. 


Two or three days before Ned Shu- 


ter ſet out for Dublin, he called at a 
gentleman's chambers, where, among 
other company, I happened to be upon 
ii, | | 


Mr. Stanely told Ned, that he had 


ſeen ſome letters wrote from Ireland, 
| which he ſuppoſed were to intimidate 
Ned from taking ſhipping for Dublin. 

Ny ay, Sir, Jo they ſay, replied. 
| Shuter, putting on at the ſame time 
one of thoſe droll and marking looks, 
| which it is as much impoſſible to de- 
ſcribe as to imitate, 7t 7s to be a froord 
| and piſtol affair, Sir, but if 1 become 
| not a bullet, as well as anither, a p ague 
| of ny bringing up. Tes, Hes, the Phe- 
, nix Park is to be tbe pos; aviere if * 
nate not one they ſhall cail me hor/e, and 
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Jpit in ny face—Am I not ſaid to be 
the bold Shuter RERE ? and [Il ſhow 
them I can be the bald Shuter THERE. 
The manner in which this was deli- 
vered, ſat the whole table in a roar, —- 
and when they were recovered from 
their fit of laughter, my patron, Mr. 


Stane!y, defired Ned would take from 
him, ſome letters of recommendation 


to ſupport his party in Dublin; — but 
this was Shuter's anſwer, 5 
To be ſerious for a minute; give me 


leave, Sir, to aſſure you, that ] eſteem. 
your intention, equal to the favour 


granted; but as I have already experi- 
enced the politeneſs, the candour, the 


humanity of the audiences of Ireland, 
I ſhould think myſelf undeſerving and 


ungrateful, if I did not ſolely rely upon 
the judgment of thoſe, from whom TI 
have before 1eceived ſuch generous 
treatment, | 


The people of Ireland can only be 


juſtly known by dwelling among them. 
In Dublin or Cork, I would not ſay ſo 


much, leſt it might be thought I want- 


ed to curry favour or protection; — 
but while in England, I glory in ſay- 
ing, that I ſtand as a witneſs, 7% he 
avyrth of the noble Spirit F the Triſh. — 
Their politeneſs in the rece;tion of 


firangers among them, their eagerneſs to 


di thyje ſtrangers every friendly office, 
their unaffeFed hoſpitality, their love 


for their native country, yet unſhalen_ 


loyalty; and it is my pride to boaſt, I 


have received many teſtimonies of their 


tavours, _ 

Aſter Mr, Shuter was gone, a gen- 
tleman in company obſerved, that Ned 
was not more remarkable, tor the greats 
nels of his comic genius; than he was 
for the goodneſs of his heart; and that 


the manner in which he ſpoke of the 


Irith nation, was an inſtance of it. 
And I with (continued the gentleman) 
that every Engliſhman that returns 
from Ireland, and who has received 
favours from that kingdom, would be 
as candid and as honeſt in his report. 
>> We have poſtponed the Hiftory of 
the Woman of the Town, to give plate 
to our Corriſpondents. 
L-11 4 | 
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From the st. James's MAGAZINE. 


SOLIMAN the Second. A moral Tale. 


Ethinks it is merry enough to re- 
flekt on thoſe grave bits] lans, 


who pother their brains to find out great 


cauſes for great revolutions. I Aare 
ſay, that Sylla's met de chambre could 
not have torbore ſmiling, had he heard 


the different conjectures of politicians on 


his maſter's abdication : 
of the queſtion. 
Soliman the ſecond mar ried his fave, 


but Sylla is out 


in defiance of the laws of the Ottoman 
You may imagine, perhaps, 


empire. 
this flave to be a perfect beauty, with 
great genius and refined politics; no- 


thing of all that; here is the fact. 
Soliman grew tired in the midſt of 


all his glory. The pleaſures of the ſe- 


raglio, notwithſtanding their variety, 


were grown inſipid by being too eaſily 
cannot bear, ſaid he, to 
have no other enjoyment but that of a 
parcel of ſubmiſſive careſſing machines; 
I hold them all at a very low rate ; their 


liſtleſs condeſcenſion has nothing flatter- 
ing, nothing engaging. My delight 


would be to enſlave a heart free and 1n- 
dependent. 

A ſultan's whims are ſo many com - 
mands to his miniſters. 
were promiſed to whomſoever 
could turniſh the ſeraglio with Europe- 
an flaves. In a ſhort time there were 
three introduced, who, like the three 
graces, leemed to have ſhared amongſt 
themſelves all the charms of beauty. 

Majeſtic and modeſt features, ſweet 
languiſhing eyes, a frank open temper, 
joined to a ſoul of ſenſibility character- 
wed the engaging Elmira. The thoughts 
of being ſhut up in a ſeraglio, with the 
notion of ſlav erv, ters ified her almoſt to 
death. Soliman tound her {wooned a- 
way in the arms of the women. He 
drew nigh, the comes to herlelf ; he 
endeavours with great tenderneſs to re- 
move her tears, and give her comfort. 
dhe railed up her tine large blue eyes, 


tector. 


Conſiderable 


moiſt with tears, with a languiſhable 
look. He gave her his hand, ſupport. 
ed her, whilſt ſhe accompanied him with 
a teeble tottering ſtep. The ſlaves with. 
drew ; and as {oon as they were lett to. 
gether, Soliman ſaid, charming Elmi. 
ra, it is not my intention to give you 


the leaſt diſagi eeable apprehenſion. For. 


get that you have a maſter, and only 
behold in me a lover. The name of 
lover, as well as that of maſter, are e- 
qually unknown to me, replied Elmira, 
and which I equally dread. I was in. 
tormed, and I ſhudder at the thought 


that I was to be devoted to your plea. 
ſures, 


Alas! what pleaſure can there 
be .n overcoming weakneſs, and op- 


preſſing innocence? Don't imagine that 


I ſhall ever ſubmit to the compliancy 
oi ſervitude, The only ſatisfaction 


you can poſſibly taſte with me, muſt be 


that of ſhewing yourſelf a generous pro- 
Oh! reſtore me to my fond 
parents, reſtore me to my country! and 
in paying a due reject to my virtue, 
to my youth, and to my misfortune, 
be entitled to my gratitude, to my e- 
ſteem, and perhaps to my regrets. 
Such a ſpeech trom a flave was quite 
new to Soliman; his generous ſoul was 
moved at it. No, my dear child, ſaid 
he, baniſh your fears, I will never hare 
recourſe to violence. I am tran{ported 
with you; my whole happinels wil 
conſiſt in loving and ſtriving to pleale 
you; and yet I would rather ſuffer the 
torment of never ſeeing you again, than 
a much greater one, that of ſeeing you 
unhappy. However, before I et you 
at liberty, give me leave to try whethe! 
it is umpollible or not to diſpel the 
ſhocking notion that the name of fla: 
has prepoſſeſt you with. I deſire but 
one month's trial ; after which, if yo! 
are not diſpoſed to a mutual inclinati 
on, I ſhall take no other revenge af 
your ungratefuineſs, but that of giving 
you back to the ingratitude and treaci- 
ery of men. O var, cried out Elmiri, 
with a ſurprize mixed with joy, bo# 
unjuſt are the prejudices of my country 
and how little are your virtues known: 


continue to be what you ſcem at pre: 


(cat, 


| diſtinction, any thing, 


licate regard. 


N larmed at. 


ſent, and I ſhall never reckon this day 
amongſt my unhappy ones. 

Immediately ſeveral ſlaves appeared 
with the richeſt brocades and moſt pre 
cious jewels. Chooſe what you like, 
ſaid the ſultan, theſe are only for 


| cloaths, not ornaments, where no em- 
| belliſhment is wanting. Pray do you 


chooſe for me, replied Elmira, runn:ng 


| over the variety of gold and ſilver ſtuffs 
| that were preſented to her choice, I de- 


fire you would not aſk my advice, re- 
plied Soliman, I ſhall hate, without 
if it was po lible, 
that did not ſuit your chere. Elmira 


bluſhed; and the ſultan remarked, that 


ſhe preferred thoſe colours which were 


| beſt adapted to ſet off her particular 


beauty. It gave him a flattering proſ- 


pect. The love of being adorned Is 


next to a deſire to pleaſe. 
The probation month, on Soliman's 8 
ſde, paſſed on with the moſt reſpectful 


gallantry; and on that of Elmira with 
tae greateſt complaiſance and moſt de- 
She liked him every day 
| more and more, without knowing it. 
His viſits were at firſt permitted only at- 

| ter the ceremony of the toilet, to the 
hour ſhe retired to undreſs; but in a 
E ſhort time he was admitted both to the 
| undreſſing and to the toilet. 
there the plan was laid for the amuſe- 
ments of the day, and for thoſe of the 
next. 
ciſely what the other was going to pro- 
poſe; their only diſpute was which ſtole 
each others thought firſt. Elmira dur- 
ing theſe playtul debates, did not per- 
| ceive ſome little inadvertent negligences 
which her modeſty would have been a- 
A handkerchiet flipt aſide, 
a tucker miſplaced, &c. procured the 
| ſultan now and then a pleaſure which 
he took care to diſguiſe. He knew, and 
it was a great deal for a ſultan to know, 
that it was injudicious to put modelty 
to the bluſh; that batſhfulneſs is never 
more ſhy than when alarmed, and that 
| they muſt be tamed beiore they can be 
| conquered. 
covered in Elmira, the more his appre- 
| henſions encreaſed at the near approach 


'Twas 


What one propoſed was pre- 


The more charms he diſ— 


tis your will. 
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of that day, which might deprive "_ 
of them tor ever. 

The eve of the fixt deciſive day is 
come. Soliman ordered ſeveral cheſts 
to be got ready full ot the richeſt ſtuffs, 
with the moſt valuable perfumes and 
precious jewels of all kinds. He went 
to Elmira's apartment, followed by the 
preſents, To morrow, madam, faid he, 
is the day that I promiſed to reſtore you 


your liberty, if you till regret it. Jam 


come to make good my word, and bid 


you an eternal adieu. What! ſaid El- 


mira trembling, is it to-morrow ? I had 
quite forgot it. Yes, 'tis to-morrow, 
replied the ſultan, that I am doomed 
to be the moſt wretched of mankind. 
You are very cruet to yourſelf then to 


have put me in mind of it !-— Alas! 


charming Elmira, *tis in your power to 
make me forget it for ever. I muſt 


needs own, ſaid ſhe, that I am moved 


to fee you grieved, that your generous 


behaviour makes your happineſs dear 


to me; and it to ſhew my gratitude, 
prolonging my ſlavery would .. . —No, 


madam, I am but too well acquainted 


with the pleaſure of ſeeing you: I am 


very ſenſible that the more I ſhould 


know of you, the more ſhocking it 
would be to part with you. Such a 
ſacrifice would be my death; but J 
ſhould only make it a more painful one 
in deterring it. May your country be 
worthy of poſſeſſing you! may thoſe 
whom you are going to charm be more 
deſerving of you than Jam! I only aſk 


one tavour, wlitch is to accept of theſe _ 


triiles, as a ſmall token of the moſt ten- 
der and ſincere love that you, yes, you 
yourſelt are capable of inſpiring. No, 


dir, ſaid ſhe, with a faultering voice, I 


accept of none of your preſents. I goz 


with me nothing of yours but your i- 


mage, which is engraved in my heart. 


Soliman, fixing his eyes on Elmira' 8. 
found them wet with tears. Farewel 
Flmira ! - FarewelSoliman! They made 
one another ſo many, and ſuch tender 
farewels, that they ended by reſolving 
never to part ſo long as they lived. The 
aveuues to one which he had curſorily 


patled 


But I ſhall take along | 
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paſſed with his Aſiatic ſlaves, ſeemed ſo 
delicious with Elmira, that they gave 


him the moſt rapturous joy to walk thro” 


them ſtep by ſtep. But when arrived 
e port of happineſs, his pleaſures 
ev as infipid as thoſe he had taſted 
before ; and by becoming eaſy and un- 
conſtrained, became flat and vapid. 
Their days, which were ſo full and con- 


ſtantly employed, began to have ſome - 


intervals. In one of theſe vacant mo- 


ments, where complailance alone re- 


. tained the ſultan, Have you any objec- 


tion, ſaid he to Elmira, to be enter 


tained by a flave from your own coun- 
try, who, I am told, has a very fine 
voice? Elmira, at this propoſal, felt 


very ſenſibly the riſk ſhe ran; but to 


conſtrain a lover that grows tired, is 


but fatiguing him the more. I can 
have no objection, anſwered ſhe, to any 
thing you deſire. The ſlave was intro- 
duced. ; | = 
The ſinger, whoſe name was Delia, 
had a majeſtic air and ſhape ; her hair 
was black as ebony, and her ikin whiter 
than ivory; her eye-brows boldly drawn, 
arched her ſparkling eyes. Soon as ſhe 
began to ſing, her pouting ruby lips diſ- 
covered two rows of beautiful pearls ſet 
in coral. Firit ſhe ſang the victories of 
Soliman. The hero was elevated at the 
remembrance of his triumphs. 
pride as much as his taſte was gratified, 


when he applauded the accents of her 


melodious brilliaut notes, which made 
the ſaloon reſound with their harmoni— 
ous ſwellings. Delia changed the ſub— 


je, and ſang the pleaſures of voluptu- 


ouſnels. She then took her Jute, an 


inſtrument contrived to ditplay the con- 


tour of a beautiful arm, and ſet off to 
advantage the neat movements of a de- 
licate hand. Her voice, which the 
appropriated to the ſubject, ſoft and 
tender, warbled the moſt moving ſounds. 
The falls and riſings ot her notes, join- 
ed by imperceptible modulations, ex- 


preſſed the raptures of a ſoul im- 


merged in pleaſure, or the relaxation 
of ſated joys. Her notes, now expir- 
ing on her lips, now ſoaring with rapid 
iweilings, expreſſed by turns the ſighs 
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of modeſty and the vehemence of pat. 


can paint pleaſure with ſo much feeling, 


His 


ſion; whilſt her eyes more than bet 
voice animated the lively deſcriptions, 

Soliman tranſported with ' plealure, 
greedily feaſted his eyes and ears, No. 
never ſure, ſaid he, did ſweeter notes 


proceed from ſweeter lips. She who 


mult inſpire it, and partake of it with 


delight, Ah! what a bliſs to reſpire mo! 


that harmonious breath, to catch in * 
their very paſſage thoſe melting ſounds MF" 
formed and animated by love ! The ful. jul 
tan was ſo taken up with theſe rapturous # 

tac 


ideas, that he did not mind that he ws 


beating time all the while on the knee e 


of poor Elmira. She, over-preiled vim 15 
vexation and jealouſy, could ſcarce | 
draw her breath. How unhappy, aid Del 
ſhe to Soliman, in a teeble tone, is this but 
ſinger to have ſo ſweet a voice! Alas! = 
it ought to be the conveyer of the ſenti. Ne. 
ments of my heart. All that ſhe has Jat 
expreſſed you have taught me to teel, A 
So ſpoke Elmira; but Soliman did not N 
ſo much as liſten to her, | b 

Delia altered her manner again to 28 


celebrate the charms of inconſtancy, All 
the moſt pleaſing and intereſting ſcenes 
that variegated nature could produce 
were repreſented in her ſongs. Imagine! 
the beautitul fluttering fly roving from 
flower to flower, and the bland zephyn 
panting on the opening roſe ! Hack! 
ihe ſung, the dove begins to coce, it 1y 


conſtant, but it is dull and penſtuc. 1 
Mind the fickle linnet, its little wings O 
ſhiver with pleaſure, and its ſweet notes 5 
are raiſed as a grateful tribute to love, 1 
The flowing waters never freeze; 2 H 
heart always cools by conſtancy. The g 
is but one mortal on earth that can pol- . 
a 2 . al. 
ſibly be loved continually; let hin 


range, and he enjoys the pleaſure of 
making thouſands happy. All prevent 
his wiſhes, or follow his inclinations. 
We adore him in our arms, we evel 
love him in thoſe of another. Let hin 
fly or yield to our deſires, every-whelt 
he will meet with love, every-where IK 
will leave it behind him. 17 
Elmira could ſtifle no longer her gr 
and her reſentment, She got up and 
LE xetired! 


departure; and whilſt ſhe was drowned 
in tears, repeating over and over, O 
perfidtious | O ungrateful and unkind ! 
nan, charmed with his divine fing- 

e, realized with her ſome of the ima- 
ginary ſcenes ſhe had deſcribed with ſo 
nuch luſciouſneſss The very next 
Y morning the diſconſolate Elmira ſent him 


note indited by love and grief, which 
5 put him in mind of his promiſe. O' tis 
5 15 ſaid the ſultan, let her return to 
: her own country loaded with my bene- 
factions. Poor thing ! ſhe really loved 
ne: and I cannot ſay that 1 have be- 
0 haved to her as I ought. _ 
: The firſt moments of his paſſion for 
8 Delia, were a downright intoxication; 
but ſoon as ſober reflection had dit per- 
= ed its fumes, he found that ſhe had more 
8 petulance than ſenſibility; and ſeemed 
imer more eager to receive plcaiure 
nan fond of giving it: in ſhort, much 
4. ter than the ſultan to have a {eragi!o 
ot Wt her own. Sometimes to entertain | 
bis illuſion, he defired Delia to ſing him 
* one of thoſe ſongs which uſed to delight 
is: im, But the enchantment was broke, 
55 and Delia s voice was no longer the 
ne me. The raptures it was wont to 
u dwindled inſenſibly, by being often 
bs heard, aimoſt to inattention; when an 


" unforeleen event eraled it for ever. 


1 The prime miniſter 0: th- raglio 
_ ame and intormed the {ultan, hat the 
we. 5 3 : f 
n ild ungovernable vivacity of one of 
| a . 
: he European ſlaves was 1.Gt to he con- 
otes rr k 5 N 
rowed in any ſhape. She is ſure to do 
Ove. F - * . 1 
„ ery thing the 1 forbid. She makes a 
12 ke of our threats, and anſwers our ex- 
N poltulations with he moſt provoking 
te faillery, or with immoderate burſts of 
- f ughter. Soliman, who was too great 
Gow and too reaſonable a man to look upon 
the government of the leriglio as an 
1008, 
ven fair of ſtate, was curious to ſee this 


bim unt madcap. As toon as ſhe per- 
Ecived Soliman, Well! heaven be praiſ— 


here 
| kd, aid ſhe, here is a human figure. 
re a 

Tou are, I ſuppoſe, the ſubume ſultan, 

m hole fave I have the honouf to be? 
EY ray oblige me 10 far as to drive away 
BB . 
ird! old, horrid, ugly creature that 
108 . 
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retired ; the ſultan took no notice of her 


ſhocks my ſight, Soliman could ſcarce 
keep his countenance at this fine be- 
ginning, Roxcnala, ſaid he, (it was 
the name they had given her) have more 
reſpect, it you pleaſe, for the miniſter 


ot my will and pleaſures; you are as 
yet unacquainted with the cuſtoms of 


the ſeraglio; till you are fully inform 
ed of them, learn to moderate yourſelf, 

and obey. A tine compliment, truiy, 
replied Roxelana. OzZez, pray is that 
a ſample of Purkiih g gallantry ? you muſt 
be vaitly loved to be ture, it you ad- 
dreſs the women in that ſtrain! ave 
more reſpett for my will and pleaſure 4 

You have then wills of your own, O 


heavens, and what wills? if they are 


oa piece with thule of your miniſter! 
an void goed-for-nothing amphibious 


monſter, that ſhuts us up as in a ſheep- 


told, conſtantiy upon the watch with 


his frightful piaring erte ds if he was 


going to devour us. And is this the 
Cor. falant of your pleaſures, and the 
guardian of our chaſtity? I muſt do 


him the juſtice to own, that if you give 


him money to make yourſelf hated, he 
certainly earns his wages. We cannot 
ſtir a ſtep but he ſcolds ; ; he even torbids 

us our Mutual vitts and taking a wa'k 
a ner. 


mcaturing us a portio of light. I. 
Wine YOu bat len how he fumed with 
rage one evening that he found me a- 
lone in theie jolitary gardens! is it by 
your ordets that he interdicts our going 
in? are you atiaid that it will ram 
men? and if {ome ſhould happen to 
tall trom the clouds, where would be 
the harm? it is a miracle that heaven 
ought in jultice t to perform in our ta» 
Vour. 

Whilſt oxelana thus ran on, the 
Sultan was Jazing with the greateſt ſur- 
prize on the vivacity of her looks, and 
the roguiſn play of her countenance. 
By Mahomet, {aid he to himſelf, never 
was ſuch a ſweet, pretty phyſiognomy 
formed in Aſia; Europe has the ad- 
vantage of us there, 
nothir 8 of what is called beautitul ; no 
regulariiy in her features; but ſhe alto- 

| g-thcE 
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[ tuppu'e by and by he wall. 


be for weighlug us out the air, and 


Roxclana had 
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gether had that charming Je ne /cars 
Jubi, a hundred times more agreeably 

inciting than beauty. A look that 
ſpoke, hps like the opening roſe, an 


arch witty ſmile, an eaſy genteel ſhape, 


and a little cock-up noſe ; all which fat 
off her treakiſh behaviour in ſo pleaſing 
a light, that ſhe put the Grand Sig- 
nior's gravity almoſt out of countenance. 


But in theſe ſituations your great folks 


have a characteriſtic recourſe of their 
own 3 filence. And Soliman not know- 
Ing what anſwer to make, took the be- 
nefit of his power, and hid his embar- 
raſs under the veil of majeſty. The 
prime eunuch deſired to know his plea- 
ſure in regard to this little impertinent 
ſlave. You ſee, anſwered the ſultan, 
ſhe is quite unexperienced ; you mult 
make great allowance for a child. 
The figure, manner, and character 
of Roxelana made ſuch aw impreſſion 
on Soliman, that he was agitated even 
in his ſleep, with the thoughts they had 
raiſed in his mind. As ſoon as he was 
awake he ſent for the chief of the eu— 
nuchs; methinks, -ſaid he, thou art no 
favourite at Roxelana's court ? go, and 
to ingratiate thyſcif, let her know that 


1 ſhall come and drink tea with her.“ 


At the miniſter's appearance Roxelana's 
women hurried to wake her. What 
would the old monkey have with me ? 
ſaid ſhe, rubbing her eyes. J am come, 
aniwered the eunuch, by command of 
his ſublime bighneſs, to kiſs the duſt 
beneath your feet, and acquaint you at 
the ſame time, that he intends to come 
and drink tea with the delight of his 
ſoul. Get you gone with your ſpeech. 
My feet have no duſt under them, and 
I don't drink tea ſo early in the morning. 
The eunuch retired without replying, 
and gave an account of his meſlage. 
She is in the right, ſaid the Sultan, what 
buſineſs hadſt thau to have her waked? 
thou doſt every thing wrong. As ſoon 
as it was broad day in Roxelana's apart- 
ment he went to her. You are angry 
with me, ſaid the Sultan, your relt was 
diſturbed, and I am the innocent cauſe 
of it. Come let us be reconcilcd, fol- 
low my example; I have already forgot 


upon a par, 


all you ſaid to me yeſterday. So much 
the worſe for you; I told you a great 
many good things; I ſee my frankne(, 
is diſagreeable, but you muſt grow uſed 
toit. Don't you think yourtelf very 


happy to find a friend in a flave ? Ye, 


I ſay a friend that intereſts herſelf for 
you, and who will teach you how to 
love. Ah! why have not you travelled 
into my country? It is there that love 
is in its element; all life! all tender. 
nels? and wheretore ? Becauſe it is tree, 
Sentiments mult be inſpired, not com. 
manded. Marriage with us is far from 
{lavery, and yet a huſband beloved is 
next to a prodigy. Whatever bears 
the name of duty, is vexatious to the 


mind, damps imagination, cools deſire, 


and blunts that edge of ſelf-love which 
creates a poignancy, and gives a reliſh 
to love. Now it it be fo difficult to 


love one's huſband, how much more ſo 


to love one's malter ? eſpecially if he has 
not the cunning to hide the chains which 
he has given. I ſhall make it my ſtudy, 
r-plied the Sultan, to ſoften your ſer- 
vitude ; but on your ſide it will be your 
duty Duty ! why now there again; 
nothing but duty ! take my advice, and 
get rid of thoſe mortitying terms ; they 
are out of place in the mouth of a gal- 
lant man, who has the honour to con- 
verſe with a pretty woman. But 
Roxelana ! do you forget who I am, 
and who you are ? Why, you are 
powerful, and J am pretty; ſo we are 
It might be ſo in your 
country, replied haughtily the Sultan; 
here I am maſter, and you are a {lave, 

— Yes, I know very well that you 
bought me, but the robber that ſold me 
could not transfer to you any other rights 
than what he had, thoſe of violence and 
rapine; in a word, the rights of a 
thief. And you are a man of too much 
honour to take advantage of them. At- 
ter all, you are only my maſter becaul: 


my lite is in your hands; but I am nv 


longer your {lave if I can deſpiſe lite; 
and really ſuch a one as is led here is not 
worth preſerving. Ah ! what a ſhock- 
ing idea have you ſtarted ! exclaimed 


the Sultan, do you take ine for a bor. 


barian! 


— 
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harian ? no; my dear Roxelana, I ſhall 
make no other uſe of my power, but to 


ead-avour to make us both happy. You 


let out then, ſaid ſhe, on a very wrong 
footing 5 for example, to what wurpole 
all theſe keepers ? theſe black filthy de- 


tormed nauſeous creatures? are they 


the ſmiles and graces that are here the 
attendants on love? — Theſe keepers 
are not for you alone ; I have five hun- 
dred women, over which our Jaws and 
our cuſtoms oblige me to have a watch- 
ful eye. And pray tell me to what 
purpoſe thoſe five hundred women? — 
Why, nothing more than a vain often- 


tation attached to the dignity of a Sul“ 
tan, — But how do you employ them 


ail? for you don't lend them to any 
body. No, it was inconſtancy that in— 
troduced the cuſtom. A heart that has 
no real attachment, muſt have change 
to be amuſed. Nothing but a true and 
ſincere paſhon can make a lover taith- 
ful and conſtant, which JI never was till 
I faw_ you... 


they will only ſerve to adorn your tri- 
umph. You will find them all ſtudious 
to pleaſe you, and you will ſee me aſſi- 
duous to pleaſe you aud you alone. Up- 
on my word, ſaid Roxelana, with a 
compaſhonate air, you deſerve a better 
fate, What a pity it 1s that you are 
not a private man in my country? I 
miglit, perhaps, have liſtened to you; 
tor, after all, it is not you that | hate; 
tis all theſe creatures that ſurround you 
which create my averſion; for really you 
are much more likely than a Turk has 


a right to be; you have ſomething of 


the Frenchman in you, and, without 
fattery, I have loved ſuch as are not 
tobe put in competition with you, You 
have loved! cried out the Sultan with 
great emotion O!] no to be ſure ! what 
ſnoutd have hindered me ? would you 


| lave me to have been virtuous all my 


lite to ceaſe to be ſo with you? Upon 
my word you Turks are very odd folks! 
And you have not been always vir- 
tuous! O heavens, what do I hear ? I 
am betrayed, I am on the rack. Perith 


the traitors that have impoſed upon me, 


1 
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Jana almoit diſtracted him. 


Let not the number of 
theſe women give you any uneaſineſs; 


with ſuch a meſſage! and you ha; 
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Excuſe them, replied Roxelana, the 


poor people are not to blame; wiſer 
than them have been deceived ; and be- 
hides, where 1s the great harm ? Why 
don't you reſtore me my freedom, if 
you think that I am not worthy of the 
honours of ſlavery ? — Yes, yes, I ſhall 
reſtore you to you liberty, which you 
have already made ſo good a ule of. 
At theſe words the Sultan retired in a 
tury, ſaying, I was afraid that little 
cock-up noie had been guilty of ſome- 


what more than indiicretion. 


This imprudent confeſſion of Roxe- 
Firſt he 
will have her turned away, and then 
ſhe mutt be ſhut up; now he will have 
her brought betore him; and preſently 
no, let me not {ce her. In ſhort, the 
great Soliman did not know what he 
ſaid, Sublime lord, repreſented the 
eunuch, wliy ſhould a trifle give you ſo 
much vex ation? one more one lels, is it 
ſo wondrous an affair? beſides, who knows 
but what ſhe ovned to you was only 
an artiſice to be ſent back? What 
doſt thou ſay? ah! ah! is it poſſible? 
It muſt be ſo. Thou haſt opened my 


eyes. No- body confeſſes ſuch fort of 
truths. It is a trick, 2 piece of cun- 
ning. O the deceitful huſſy! but Ill 


countermine her, and diſſemble likes 
wiſe. Go and tell] her. . . that I de- 
ſire to ſup with her to night... No, 
don't go; order the ſinger to come hi- 


ther, ſhe is the properett perſon to be 


my ambaſſadreſs. 
Delia was charged to emp loy all her 
art to gain Roxelana s confidence. 


5 What, a ſhe to the finger, when ſhe 


underſtood what was her drift ? young 
and handſome as you are, he fenc 05 n 
c the 
weakneis to condeſcend to his dere 
you are not worthy of being my com- 
patriot, _ I fee. very planly that they 
have ſpoiled him, and that ! muſt take 
the trouble of teaching this Turk how 
to bchave. 1 will ſend him word that 
1 keep. you to ſupper ; he ſhall make 
reparation for his napertinence. -Þut 
Madam, he may take it ill. — He take 
it ill! 1 Chould be glad to ice him find 

AI m m 


fault 


elana's apartment. 
peared, ſhe accoſted him with an air of 


no objection. 
Soliman, that I am a good friend in- 
deed, Come, ſalu'e the lady; very 
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tault with what I like. — He ſeemed to 
expect, Madam, @ fete a tete. — A tete 
a tete did he lo? no, no, we are not 
come to that yet ; he has a long way 


to go before we ſhall have any thing to 


communicate in private. 

The Sultan was as much ſurpriſed as 
ve xed to find that there would be a third. 
However, he repaired betimes to Rox- 
As ſoon as he ap- 


treedom and tamiliarity, as if they had 
been on the moſt intimate footing, This 


is, ſaid ſhe, very obliging to come and 


tup with us; I hope, Madam, you have 
You muſt needs own, 


well. Now thank me; ſoftly ! J don't 
like von ſhould dwell ſo much upon 
your gratitude. 
be; I am really ſurpriſed at his pro- 
grels. I have given him as yet but two 


| leſſons, and you ſee how he is improv- 


ed! I don't deſpair of making him 
quite a Frenchman. 
Do but think of the amazement of a 


5 ſultan, and that of ſuch a ſultan, the 


conqueror of Aſia! to find himſelf 
treated like a ſchool- boy by a ſlave of 
eighteen years 0;d, She was all ſupper- 
time of the moſt gay and lively humour 
1maginable. Soliman was delighted; he 


_ aſked her ſeveral queſtions concerning 


the manner and cuſtoms of Europe. 
One deicription came faſt upon another; 
our prejudices, our follies, our rid1- 


cCules, all were taken off and expoſed. 


Soliman thought himſelf in Paris. What 
a charming ſpirit of mimicry! cried 
out the ſultan, can any thing be more 


_ agreeable ? From Europe ſhe fell upon 
Aſia ; the picture was much ſtronger. 


The ſurly haughtineſs of the men, the 


imbecility of the women, the dulneſs of 


their ſociety, the maukiſh gravity of 


their amours, nothing eſcaped her no- 


tice; tho' one would have thought ſhe 


could have had but a curſory view of 


their manners. The ſeraglio had its 
turn, and Roxelana began by felicitat- 
ing Soliman, tor having been the firſt 
that took it in his head to ſecure the 


_ virtue of women, by the entire aunihi- 


This is as it ſhould. 


lation of manhood in the blacks. She 
was beginning to expatiate on the ho. 
nour this epocha of his reign would dg 
him in hiſtory 3 but he deſired her to 
drop the ſubject. Well, ſaid ſhe, I 
perceive that I take up thoſe moment; 
which Delia would employ much better, 
Entreat her to give you one of thoſe air; 
which, 'tis ſaid, ſhe fings with ſo much 
taſte and ſpirit, Delia did not wait to 
be preſſed. Roxelana ſeemed charmed; 

ſhe whiſpered Soliman to give her 1 
handkerchief. He gave her one with. 
out dreaming of her deſign. Madam, 
ſaid ſhe to Delia, - preſenting it to her, 
it is from the ſultan that I offer yon 
this handkerchief, you well deſerve it, 
So the does, ſaid Soliman, provoked to 
the higheſt pitch, and giving his hand 
to Delia, retired with her. 

I muſt own, ſaid he, as ſoon as they 
were alone, that this little giddy, whim- 
tical creature quite confounds me; you 
ſee what a tone ſhe aſſumes; and ! 
have not the power to leſſen it, or even 
to be angry, In ſhort, I doat upon 
her, but how to make her comply to 
my wiſhes I know not. Sir, replied 
Delia, I tancy I have found out her 
real character. Authority and con- 
ſtraint will never do. Nothing but ex- 
treme neglect, or the greateſt attention 
and gallantry will have any effect. 
Neglect, indeed, may pique her; but 
I am afraid it is too late; ſhe knows 
you love her; ſhe will have a ſecret ſa- 
tistaction in ſeeing the uneaſineſs you 
impoſe upon yourſelf; very fure that you 
will be glad to return, and ftrive to 
make it up. Beſides, ſuch means ate 
not only troubleſome, but very diſa- 
greeable, for if you ſhould chance to 
ſhew the leaſt condeſcenſion, it would 
be all to begin again. Well then, faid 
the ſultan, let us try what gallantry 
and fair means can do. | 

From that day forth, it was a ſtudy 


to vary the different entertainments and 
_ diverſions in the ſeraglio prepared fol 


Roxelana ; which ſhe looked upon as 4 
thing that ought to be, and receive 
them accordingly, without taking then 
for herlelt, without any ſeeming plex 

lule, 


| motionleſs with amazement. ] 
continued ſhe, that you pretend to love? 


ſure, but with an obliging unconcerned 
tranquillity. The ſultan aſked her, now 
and then, how ſhe liked theſe plays, 
theſe concerts, theſe amuſcments ?—1 
like them well 4a but ſtill there is 
ſomething wanting — What ? Why, 
men and liberty. NE 

Soliman, vexed and nettled, had re- 
courſe again to Delia. Upon my word, 
ſaid the finger, I can't tell what will 
move her, without ſhe has ambition, 
and is fond of fame and hounouurs. Po— 


morrow you give audience to the am- 
baſſadors of your aikes; may not I ac 


company her to ſce the ceremony, with- 


out our being ſeen ? Do you believe, ſaid 
the ſultan, that it would make any im- 


preſſion on her? I hope it will, anſwered 
Delia, the women of her country love 
ſhew and grandeur. You delight me, 


cried Soliman ! yer, my dear Delia, if 


it ſucceeds I ſhall be indebted to you 


| tor my happineſs. 


After the ceremony was over, which 
voliman had ordered on purpoſe to be 


extremely ſplendid and magnificent, he 


went to ſee Roxelana. Go, ſaid ſhe to 


him, get you gone, and let me never 


The ſultan remained 
Is it thus, 


ſee you moe. 


Glory and honour, the only bleſſings fit 
to move a ſoul like mine, are all reſerv- 
ed for you alone; whilſt ſname and ob- 
livion, t he moſt grievous of woes, are 


allotted for me; and you would. have 
me love you! J hate you worſe than 
death! The ſultan pretended to take 

this reproach for mere pleaſantry. I am 
quite ſerious, ſaid ſhe, if my lover was 
poſſeſſed only of a poor hut I would 
mare it with him, and be content; he 
| enjoys a throne, and I will partake of 
| that throne, or he is no lover of mine. 
If you do not think me worthy to reign 
| over the Turks, ſend me back into my 
| Own country, where every pretty wo- 
man is a ſovereign, aye, : 
more abſolute thats I ſhould be here, for 
| they reign over hearts. What then, re- 
| plied Soliman, in the moſt tender and 
bligingz manner, the empire over my 
| heart is got {ufficient ?=No, it is not; 
[3 have nothing ta do with a heart that 


and much 


in my deſiring to reign with you? 


do you think that I ſhou!.! 
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has pleaſures that I am not a partner in; 
don't let me fee or hear any more of 
your trifling diverſions : amulements tor 


children. 1 muſt have and will have am 


bafladors :—But, my dear Roxelana, 
you talk wildly, or you dream ſure.— 
And pray what is there ſo N 1 
am J 
ot a figure to \ dilparaze a throne ? And 
have leſs dig- 
nity than you in affuring my ſubjects 
and allies of my p oteCtion ? I believe, 


replied the ſultan, that you can do no- 


thing but what is graceful ; but it is 
not in my power to ſatisty your ambitt- 
on; and ] delire that you will think no 
more of it — Think no more of it! 


oh, I promiſe you that I ſhall think of | 
I ſhall conſtantly dream + 


nothing elle, 
of crowns, ſcepters, and ambaſſadors : 


ſhe was as good as her word. The next 


morning ſhe had already fancied the 


materials and form of her diadem; there 
was nothing left undetermined but the 


was to bind 
She ordered the richeſt ſuits to 


colour of the ruban which w 
it on. 


be brought for her choice to make her 


coronation robes; and as ſoon as the 
ſultan appeared, ſhe deſired his opinion 


on what ſhe was about to chooſe. He 


did all he could to banith this whim from 
her head; 
plunged her into a profound mclancho- 
ly, out of which there was no drawing 
her but by ſoothing her folly, Then 
ſhe became all lite and ſpirits. He 
took the opportunity of theſe moments 
of gaicty to talk to her of his love; but 
ſhe, without minding what he 'fald; 
ſpoke to him of politics. She had al- 


ready prepared the anſwers ſhe was to 
make to all the addreſles ſhe muſt of 


courſe receive on her coming to the 
crown. 


ſeignor. She would have vineyards 
planted, and opera-houſes crected. She 

was reſolved to ſnppreſs the eunuchs, 
becauſe they were good for nothing; 


and to ſhut up all jealous fools who 


were the bane of ſociety, She would 


| have all thoſe who were intruſted with 
money 


Mm m2 


but the leaſt contradiction 


Nay, ſhe had even conceived 
projects to new regulate the ſtate affairs 
throughout the dominions of the grand 
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money affairs turned out, becauſe ſoon- 
er or later they muſt of courle become 


rogues. Theſe whims diverted the ſul- 
tan for a little while, but in the mean 
time he was inflamed with the molt pai 


ſionate love, without any hopes of be- 


ing made happy; for on the leaſt ſulpi— 
cion of violence ſhe became exaſperated, 
and talked of nothing but poiſon and 
_ daggers! and after all, Soliman did 
not find that there was fo much unrea- 
ſonableneſs in Roxelana's ambition. Is 
it nat very hard, thought he, that I 
alone, I that am the ſovereign, muſt be 


_ debarred the happineſs of joining my 


fate to that of a woman I love and e- 
ſeem ? All my ſubjects may take as 
they like, and as they pleaſe, a lawful 
ſpouſe, When by a law, as whimiical 
as unjuſt, I am the only one tor whom 
marriage 15 prohibited. Thus argued 
love, but policy ſoon filenced it. 
determined then in the molt fender man- 
ner to ſhew Roxelana the reaſons of his 
not complying to her defiie. It would 
be my greatett happineſs, ſaid he, to 
make you happy; but our manners — 
What ate they to the purpole ?—Our 
laws, our cuſtomas —— They 


you pleale to make them And then 


the prieſts - What in the name of good- 


nels have they to do with it ?—The 
Janitlaries ! the people !—All nonſenſe ! 
it is no concern of theirs ; will they be 
more or leis unhappy becauſe Iam your 
ſpouſe ? you have but little love, ii you 
have ſo little reſojnticn. In ſhort, the 
wound him up to her purpoſe ; he was 
aſhamed of being lo timorous. He ſent 
for the Mutti, the grand Viſier, the 
chief Juſtice, the Janiſſaries of the land 
and ſea forces: He told them, that he 
had carried the glory of the creſcent to 
the utmoit of his abilities ; that he had 
eſtabliſhed the power and the repoſe of 
the empire on the ſureſt foundation; 
and he deſired, as a reward for his la- 
bours, that he might enjoy the ſame 
_ privilege as the meaneſt of his ſubjects, 
I don't know by what law, ſaid he, 
which is certainly none of our great 
prophet's inſtitution, why the {weets of 
the nuptial bed are prohibited to your 


He 


are what 


bed was making.” 
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ſultans, by which interdiction I am re. 


duced to live with flaves, that I rather. 


deſpiſe than love; but I am refolved 9 
break thro' the unreaſonable reltrain: 
and mairy a woman I adore. Prepare 
my ſubjects tor this wedding: if the; 
approve of it, I ſhall look upon ther 
approbation 4; a mark of their gratitude; 
but if they. dare to murmur, tell they 
it is my will and pleaſure. They re. 
ceived the ſultan's orders with a reſpett. 
ful filence, and the people tollowed the 
example. = 
Soliman, tranſported with love and 
jov, led Roxelana to the moſque, and 
whilſt he conducted her thither, is it 
poilible, ſaid he to himſelf, that alittle 
cock- up- noſe can ſubvert the laws and 
conſtitution of a powerful empire! 


From theGinTLEMan's Mac azine, 


Remarzable Narrative concerning th! 
Murder of a French Lady, concluded, 

T is plain, ſays the counſel for the 

proſccution, that the murder was 
committed by means of a domeſtic, and 
that if Le Brun did not actually com- 
mit the fact, he introduced the perſon 
that did. He was a ſervant in wlion 
Lady Mazel placed great confidence; 
ſhe employed him to receive her rents, 
and permitted him to lock up the mo- 
ney in her ſtrong box, which, being 
intruſted with the key, he acquire the 
knack of opening. 

It appeared upon one of the exam. 
nations, that Lady Mazel having found 
the bell-ſtrings tied up ſome time be- 
tore, complained of it in Le Brun's hear 
ing, who immediately replied, ** That 
he had tied them up becauſe they wert 
in the way, and troubleſome whe the 
It is probable that 
he who had tied them up once, wol 
tie them up again, and that he 1 ntcnd: 
ed to attempt what he afterwards dt. 
complihed when the diſcovery of lis 
neceiſiry precaution prevented him. 

The maids poſitively ſaid, that the 
bell-ſtriugs wers not tied up on te oil 
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| fetch her home at cight; 
being aſked, how he employed himſelf 
| from the time of his coming home, to 


nobody was in the houſe but Le Brun 
and the cook; againſt the cook no cir- 
cumltance appears that ſhould render 
her ſuſpected of the murder, either as 
principal or acceſſary, and therefore ſhe 
cannot be ſuſpected of tying up the 
pell-ſtrings. Beſides, Lady Mazel, when 
ſhe went out to veſipers in the atternoon, 
ſuut her chamber door, and double 
locked it, a precaution which ſhe had 
always taken after having been robhed 
by Berry; and if the bell-ſtrings were 
tied up after that, they muſt have been 
tied up by Le Brun, for he had a matter 
key that opened the door of that cham- 
ber, which, when locked, was inaccet- 
ſible to the cook, and all the reſt of the 
ſervants. „ | 

Le Brun ſeems, from his conſciouſ- 
nels of having tied up the bell-ſtrings 
in the afternoon, to have been deſirous 
of concealing the hour at which he re- 


turned to the houſe, after he had at- 
| tended his lady to church : 
| one of his examinations, that he did 


he ſaid in 


not return till ſeven o'clock ; but he 
ſaid in another examination, that he 
returned directly upon parting with 
Lague and Gautiere ; and Lague and 
Gautiere depoſed, that he parted with 
them at half an hour after four. Le 
Brun alſo, upon his firit examination, 
laid, that, coming to his lady's at ſeven 
o'clock, he ſtaid there till he went to 
but atterwards 


his going out again ? he 1aid, that he 
did but juſt come in and'go out again 
immediately. In his tit examination 
ailo, he ſaid, that when he came home 


| at night, he did not go into his lady's 
| chamber to take her orders 
received them as he ſtoo upon the thre- 

| ſhold of the door; this he ſaid upon 


being alxed by the Lieutenant Crimi- 


nal, "whether he did not take the key 
of the chamber, c 
| when the ſmith opened the door in the 
morning, from the chair on which one 
| of the maids had laid it, thinking it 


which was miſlins 


would open the door ſooner and more 
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day before dinner ; and after dinner 


therefore he told his wife, 


, but that he. 


453 
eaſily than his maſter key: but being 
confronted with the chambermaids, 


they both inſiſted that he did go into 
the chamber, and that he was the laſt. 


that came out of it: As he could not 
withſtand this teſtimony, he prevari- 
cated, and ſaid, „ That if he did en- 


ter the chamber, he was but juſt within 
;” however, there was no ne- 


the door 
ceſſity for his going far into a room to 
take a key that lay near the door; and 
he had no better defence to make when 
he was charged with contradicting him- 
telf, than,“ That if he did go into 
the chamber, he had forgot it.” 

He gave an account, that having 


found the {treet-door open, he ſhut it, 


and went to bed. But it he had been 
innocent, would he not rather have 
called up the ſervants, and ſearched the 
houſe ? Ile told M. Savoniere, that 
he was very uneaſy at having found 
the door open ; 


any meaſure to reſtore peace to his 
mind? 

Though ſeveral witneſſes depoſed, 
that on the Monday morning he ap- 
peared perfectly tranquil and ealy, yet 
it appears by his own conteſſion that 


he was not fo; he was then conſcious 
to his own ſecret ſolicitude and anxi- 


ety, and fearing it ſhoufd be diſcover- 
ed, was defirous to account for it; and 


among 
others, that he was very uneaſy at hav- 


ing found the ſtreet- door open the 


night before when he was going to bed, 
and afterwards, that he was uneaſy at 
his lady's not having rung her bell; 


he alto gave his wite gold to lock up. 


and there is great reaſon to believe that 
this gold was part of that he had ſtolen, 
and that the reſt was depoſited elſe- 
where 1 

When the firſt thought that natu- 
rally occurred io every body, upon find= 
ing Lady Mazel tt1]] in her room at an 


unuſual time, was, that ſhe had been 


ſeized with an apoplexy, or with a vio- 
lent bleeding at tie noſe, an accident 
to which the hal bcen ſubject, and 
Which 2 „ that her habit, in gene- 

ral, 


if this is true, how 
came he to go to bed without taking 


2 © I CE ret 


ſhe had been long dead. 
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ral, was plethoric, Le Brun immediate- 
ly ſaid it muſt be ſomething worle, ad- 
ding, that he was very uneaſy at hav- 
ing found the ſtreet- door open in the 
middle of the night. He alſo ſaid the 
{ame thing, but yet in ſtronger terms, 


to M. de Savoniere, when the ſmith 


was ſent for to open the chamber-door, 
and what could be more natural, ſup- 
poſing him guilty ? he ſaw the murder 


was upon the point of being diſcovercd, 


and he had the greateſt reaſon to ſup- 
poſe that the firſt ſuſpicion would fall 


upon him, becauſe he knew many cir- 


cumſtances would concur to fix it upon 
a domeſtic, and that of all the domeſ- 
tics he only could ſurmount the difficul- 


ties that were to be encountered; be- 


ſides, he that is conſcious of guilt, al- 
ways fears he ſhall be ſuſpected, and 
therefore he was in haſte to ſuggeſt that 
a murder had been committed; an ar- 


tifice by which he hoped to conceal his 


apprehenſions, and perſuade others, that 


not having the terrors of a criminal, 


he had not the guilt, and he mentioned 


his having found the ſtreet-door open, 
that he might lead the attention to 


ſomebody from without. 8 
Add to this that a maſter-k&y was 


Found upon him, and that the lady had 

always been attentive to' prevent any 
_ ef her ſervants from having ſuch a key; 
neither was this key ſuſpicious merely 
as opening many locks, and as being 
in the cuſtody of a jervant, contrary to 


the expreſs orders of his lady, it had 
lately had a new piece ſoldered on, 


the wards had been all recently widen- 


ed with a file, and a file was fonnd in 
Le Brun's room with which this appear- 
ed to have been done. 


he had it of Lague the lockſmith's firit 


wife, who had formerly lived ſervant 


in the family, and his reaſon for 
mentioning this perſon is maniteſt, as 
Upon the 


whole, as this crime could not have 
been committed but by means of a do- 
meſtic, the domeſtic who was, againſt 
the expreſs orders of his lady, ig pol- 
ſeſſion of ſuch a key, mult be that do- 
meſtic. | 


robbed; 
he acted from intereſt, but it may fair. 


theft: 


When he was 
aſked how he came by this file? he ſaid 


If it ſhould be objected, that Le Bryn 
could have no motive to commit this 
crime but intereſt, that therefore, it 15 
was guilty of the murder, either as prin. 
cipal or acceſſary, he mult alſo hay. 


committed a robbery too, but yet that 


the lady did not appear to hive been 
it will be readily granted, that 


ly be denied that he has committed ng 
it is true, there was a large ſum 
in ſilver, and all lady Mv7zel's jewel 
tound in the ſtrong box, but, except 
one halt Louis d'ore, there was no gold; 
and a very large purle, in which the 
gold was known to be kept, was tound 
open and empty: the thict might leave 
the ſilver becauſe it was bulky, and dif. 
ficult to remove and conceal, and tle 
jewels, becauſe they could not be cob. 


verted into money without the utmoſt 


danger ; and the gold which he could 
take without danger was probably of 
ſufficient value to leave him very little 
inclination to run the riſk of lite by 
taking the filver and diamonds, It is 
alſo remarkable, that Le Brun was in 
haſte to avail himſelf of his cunning 
in this reſpect, for as ſoon as he had 


cried out that his lady was murdered, 


he ran to the ſtrong box, and weighiny 
it in his arms, cried out, & but 122 has 
not been robbed ” 

Upon the whole, the common ſafety 
of maſters, whoſe lives are in the hand 
of ſervants, ſeems to require, that cit. 
cumſtances being thus ſtrong aguull 
Le Brun, he ſhould be matle an exam. 
ple. The Romans puniſhed all the 
ſlaves of a man who was found murder- 
ed in his houſe with death, making 
no diſt.nftion of age or ſex, upon! 
preſumption that they had a hand init 
ariſing merely from their. not having 
prevented it: with much greater rev 
ſon, then, ſhould this man be putt 
death, againſt whom there is circum. 
ſtantial proof, amounting ame to de: 
monſtration. 


To this Charge, Le Brun 5 Can 
made the following Keply. 

&« ]t is agreed on all hands, that I 
Burn nimfelt did not commit the mu 


ger; he is condemned upon preſump— 
tive evidence that he was acceſlary to 


it: let us examine firſt the character of 


Le Brun, and then the nature of the 
crime laid to his charge, 
t is nine and twenty years ſince Le 


| Burn became ſervant to Lady Mazel; 
+ W bc «25 then very young, and during 
all that part of life in which his aſe 
ers were moit ſtrong, and his mind 
act reflective, in which the preſent 


s MW vas moſt likely to outweigh the future, 
+ WW ond the natural ardour of youth to 


Jes him on in the purſuit either of 
ge pleaſure or of gain, by unlawful means, 


be vas an example of integrity, ſobri- 
ve ety and diligence 3 he married a young 
if. W woman of good credit, to whom he 


he vas a tender and indulgent huſband ; 
n. be was alſo a. prudent and affectionate 
ot father, giving his children a good edu- 
nd cation, at an expence which left him 
of W nothing to ſpend in idle or criminal 
te gratifications, much of which he might 


hae ſpared, if, rather than have his 
tis daughters in ſuch a houſe as his lady's, 
in {where they would have been expoled to 
ing many dangers, by the endleſs variety 
had of company that came thither, and 
red, heir numerous retinue, he had not 
ning Hired a houſe for them, where they 
has night profit by better examples, and 

be liable to leſs injury. 
ety Neepers and tradeſmen, with whom lady 
anc Mazel dealt, gave him the higheſt cha- 
cr. Nacter for integrity and diſintereſted - 
aint Mels; the clergy of his pariſh bore 
xam- Nyitneſs to his punctual and devout dif 
| the Wharyge of religious duties: in a word, 
der- It appears, from a view of his whole 


bing Wile, that his probity has never, in a 


don 1]Wngle inſtance, been called in queſtion: 
in het that he has always been a good 
avingoſband, a good father, ad a good 
rer vant. 
put o The crime laid to his char ge is, be. 
cum g acceſſary to the murder ot his lady, 
to des miſtreſs and benefactor: but a tran- 
on from the moſt exemplary virtue 
Count the moſt atrocious guilt, ſuddenly 
« at once, without the influence of 
hat violent paſſion by which reaſon 
ie mul has be Sulponded-: or Over vor 17, is a 


ger 


All the ſnop- 
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thing altogether incredible, becauſe un- 
natural and abſurd. If it had been 
pretended that he was the murderer, 
the charge would have been in ſome 
degree leſs improbable ; for he might 


then haved acted under the ſudden and 


impetuous impalſe of rage, revenge, 
or reſentment ; but, as an acceſſary, he 


muſt have coolly and deliberately de-- 


termined upon an action wholly incon- 
ſiſtent with his principles, his diſpoſt- 


tion, and a habit of virtue and religion, 
ſtrengthened by the uniform hain | 


his whole lite. 

It has been remarked, that death i it= 
ſelf loſes its terrors with reſpect to thoſe 
who are perpetually expoſed to it; and 


that habits of guilt enable men 15 me- 
ditate and execute the moſt horrid 
crimes without confuſion ; but as un- 


expected danger never fails to excite 
tear, ſo unpractiſed guilt, of neceſſity, 


produces compunction, perturbation, 


and abſtraction of mind: but Le Brun, 
who is not pretended to have made 
guilt habitual, was, on the morning 
when lady Mazel was found dead, eafy, 
tranquil, and even chearful and cular, 

It is acknowledged, that there is 
ſome appearance of contradiction in 
his two examinations; but a man who 
juit entered a chamber, in which it was 
not proper tor him to advance far, might 
very well ſay he was at the door, with- 
out meaning that he was not within it; 
the inaids might paſs him while he was 


receiving the laſt orders of his lady, fo 


that he might be Jaſt in the room, 
though he might alſo, in a very proper 
ſenſe, be at the door. Beſides, it is 
preſumed, he went into the chamber 
to take the key, and that his motive 
for denying his being in the chamber 
was, that it might appear he could not 
take the key: but what would it avail 
a man to prove, that he did not take a 
part cular key, who had a maſter key 
which would admit him to the ſame 
room ? he had no motive to prevaricate, 
ior he removes no ſuſpicion, if his pre- 
varication ſucceeds ; neither had he auy 
motive to take the key to commit the 
tact, tor which he is ſuppoſed to prevart- 

cute. 
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cate. It is ſalid he took it, that he 
miglit open the door more commodi- 
oily 3 but if he knew his malter key 
would open the door, for what could 
he deſire another; if he wiſhed to take 
the key, to make it appear that the 
murder was committed by ſoinebody, 
who without that key could not get ad 
mittance to the chamber, which how- 


cver has not been ſuggeſted, he might 
as well have taken the key after admit- | 


tance io the chamber with his own. 
The ſuſpicions, therelore, ariſing from 


this ſuppoſed contradiction, and from 
his having a maſter-key, deitroy each 


other; in one caſe, it is ſuppoſed that 
he is guilty becauſe the maſter- key put 


the tact in his power; in the other, he 
is ſappoled to ſteal another key, for 


which he could have no motive, except 


the fact was not in his power. Beſides, 


the finding the matler-key upon him, it 


the fact is well conſidered, will be found | 


Tather to favour than condemn him ; 


for if he had provided that key with a 


view to the fact, and committed the 


fact with the aſſiſtance of that key, can 
it be imagined that he would have ear- 
ried it about him? would he not imme- 


diately have hidden or deſtroyed it; 
and could this precaution poſhbly have 
eſcaped him ? 


As to what he ſaid, _ it was. 


doubted what had happened to Lady 
Mazel in the morning, he expreſſed 


fears which others did not expreſs, be- 


cauſe he was acquainted with a circum- 
ſtance of danger that others did not 
know, and had an affection for his Jadv 
that others did not feel: he had found 
the ſtreet-door open the night before, 


and his regard for his lady naturally 


rendered him more ſuſceptible of fear 
on her account. 


It was in Le Brun s power to et in a 
murderer, Le Brun therefore did let in 


a murderer; this is the reaſuning, up- 
on the ſorce of which he is condemned 


to die, without the leaſt ſuggeſtion who 
the murderer was, or the leaſt attempt 


to diſcover or ſecure him! 


But it the circumſtances in his favour 


do not yet outweigh thoſe againſt him, 
let it be tartlier contidered, that Le Brun 
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could have no motive to this fact but 
intereſt; and as no man acts without 
a motive, if it appears that he could 
not, in this inſtance, act from intereſt, 
It tallbe's that, in this inſtance, he did 
not act. 

By the death of lady Mazel he would 


loſe an eſtat;..nimnent of great profit and 


advantage, more than equivalent to any 


money that it coud be ſuppoled. the 


had been robbed of; it he is guilty, 
therefore, he muſt be ſuppoſed to have 


Tiſxed his lite to ruin his fortune. It 


is indeed true, that the lady had left him 
2000 crowns'1n her will, as a reward 
for his long and faithful ſervices, and 
that he knew of the bequeſt; but he 


would have been a great loſer by lelling 
his place for that ſum ; he was therefore 


a much greater loſer by depriving 
himlejr of his place, merely for the 
lake of getting poſſeſſion of this ſuma 
little ſooner than he would otherwiſe 


have done, and for reducing to a cer: 


tainty the contingency. of furvivorſup 
between him and his lady. 

Oppoſed to all this, of what weight 
is the ſingle fact that can be ſupported 
againſt hun, that he had the power of 
letting a murderer into the houſe? I 
is laid, indeed, that the fact could not 


be committed without his concurrence; 


but that is not true. 
The houſe ſtood open on public 


days to all comers, and was thronget 


with the lackeys and attendants of thoſe 
who aſſembled to play, many ot whom 
were ſcarce known even by t{11ght to the 


: ſervants of the houſe: this crowd was 


continually changing, ſome coming, 


others going, all day and all night; 


there were many empty apartments it 
the houſe, the doors of which itood al 
ways open; the keys of the other door 
were either inthe locks, or lying abou, 
an imprethion might therefore cali 
hive been taken in wax, and falſe x 
made trom the mould. As a murder 
er might with eaſe enter the houſe ut 
noticed, and provide himſelt with k 
by which it was acceſſible at pleaſus 
to he might eaſily hide himſelf in it, 

a convenient time arrived to exec 


his purpoſe : beſides, the granary, in 
which the bloody linen was found, al- 
ways ſtood open, and had a trap-dovr 
oa gutter which palled between two 


ndges from one houſe to another, for 


| halt the length of the fircet, in which 
| W wore feveral houſes uninhabited. 
y But jt is not neceſlary to go to tar in 


e &@:1c) of perſons by whom this fact 
miglit be committed. 

e There lived in the houſe, as one of 
It MW the tawily, the Abbe Poulard, 


dite; and, ik pollib.lities are admitted 
d to juſtity ful picion, againſt whom can 
le a picion be better juſt fied than againſt 


ex ommun:cated by the Grand Prior 
of the order of Cluny, rather than quit 
the houſe of lady Mazel, where he dit- 
graced her charact-r, and abuied her 

authority; he knew alto that ſh had 
made her 
ker {fortune to M. de Savoniere, upon 
condition that he ſhould maintain him 


[up 


icht in the manner he had been uſed to live 
rted MW vith lady Mazel during his life; he 
ot MW had an intereſt, therefore, in the death 
> I Wot lady Mazel, becauſe he would then 
not dlaim a maintenance as a right, which 
nce; Jas now given as a favour, and make 
that a certainty tor lite, which was now 

blick Mdependant upon the caprice of anvther. 
nge! Lady Mazel had alſo about this time 
thoſe declared her intent ion to alter her will, 
bon chich, tho' it could not reaſonably a- 
to therm Le Brun, upon whom her bounty 
d u vas juſtly beitowed, might rcatonaely 
ming, Alarm Poulard, to whom every act ot 
night; berality was a Ciigrace to hertelf,. and 
nts M ole legacy one moment's fcligions re- 
od d. fection woud have induced her to ie. 
doo oke, as being inconſiſtent with the 
about node of lite to which, as an eccietiatitc, 

cane was obliged by the laws of the church 
le ken hes, Poulard had a ſiſter, whom 
urde te lecond fon of lady Mao hid pro- 
uſe uns pied to marry this ia. Image Would 
th KM been much to the advantace 
leaſult 15 brotucy and iter, but not leis to 
\ it, 0" mortincatten of lady Maze! 15 
exeen ould not ſuffer it to be mentioned in 


zer prelence: 


therefore, 
YoL; II 


the Abbe, 


a man 
mn MW of abandoned principles and ſcandalous 


ae Poulard ? He had ſuffered himſelf to be 


will, and lett the bulk of 


ſion, 
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may be ſuppoſed to wiſh at leaſt that fo 
powertul an obſtacle was out of the way, 
his Abbe allo is known to have in his 
polethon a matter. key, ſo that there is 
all the reaſon to ſuſpect him that there 
is to ſuſpect Le Brun, and more. 

But if the judges think proper to look 
over the Abbe Ponlard, why ſhould 


their attention be wholly fixed upon Le 


Brun, when Lady Mazel is known to 
have had a mortal enemy in her daugh- 
ter-in law Lady de davonicre, whom 
ſhe cauſed to be ſnut up in a convent 


thirteen years ago, jor the ſcandalous _ 


iriegularity of her lite. 


This lady is known to have eſcaped 
from her confinement about three months 
ſince, and to have been concealed at a 
houſe in the ſuburbs, where ſhe declar- 
ed to ſeveral perſons, who have teftified 
it upon oath, that in three months ſhe 
mould be at liberty and hive again with 
her htfband : and her own confidence 
in the butch of this prediction was ſo 


great, that ſhe went voluntarily back 


again into the monaſtery to wait for its 


accomplimment. 


It may with yet more juſtice be alk- 
ed, why no enquiry has been made af- 
ter Berry, whom there is great reaſon 
to ſuſpect of being the principal in the 
c:me of which Le Brun is laid to be 
an accomplice : his man lived near: 
year in Lady Maz- I's family as a lackey, 
and in the month of march laſt robbed 
her of 1500 livres. This robbery was 
Committed 16me time after his diſmil- 
when he had the cl ontery to re- 
turn to the huuic upon Pi ctence of ſol- 
lieiting to be received again in his for- 
mer capacity; and to him the bloody 
ſhirt and cravat that were found in the 
loft were tworn by the maids to have 
belonged ? Is no enquiry made after 

1s fellow, merely becaule if he ſhould. 
appear to hive been the principal, Le 
E un can no longer be fuppoied to be 
the accellary? Is he (offer Ed to eſcape, 
Deca 1. Brun excited himſelf, to the 
G3 to moit to appretent him, and had 
Colicited provt: hbuve convicted him 
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of the ropbery? N. 
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had done, and urged him to apprehend 
and proſecute the delinquent, refuſed ; 
becauſe, he ſaid, his mother woul, | not 
expend any money in a prefecution 
which would not recover any part of that 

which ſhe had loſt. And what reaton 
can be given for not endeavouring to 
apprehend and protecute him now, but 
that, in proportion as he appears to be 
guilty, Le Brun mutt appear to be in- 
nocent ? for no man can ſuppole Le 
Brun to be the aſſociate of a wretch 
whom he was ſo lat ly purſuing todeath, 


and to have joined in the commiſſion of 


a capital crime with a man who was al- 
ready a tugitive trom jnſlice, and whom 
he had mn vain endeavoured to bring to 
puniſhment. 

Berry was ſeen at Paris about the 
time the murder was committed, and 
was met ſome days afterwards in the 
cloiſters of St. Andrew of the Arches ; 

this was told to M. de Savoniere, who 
took not the leatt notice of the infor- 
mation; is there not then ſome reaſon 
to ſuſpect that Berry has been procured 
to commit this murder by thole who 
promiſed him impunity for his theft? 

Upon the whole, there are more and 
ſtronger circumſtances in tavour of Le 
Brun, than againſt him; and more 
and ſtronger circumſtances againſt o- 


thers, in behalf of whom no tavourable 


circumſtances can be found. | 
As to the law of the Romans, by 
which all the flaves of a man found 
murdered in his own houſe were put 
to death, it can with no propriety be 
urged as a precedent here; it was a 


law conformable to Pagan principles; 
we are chriſtians; it had reſpect to 


flaves over whom the maſter had : 
power of life and death; our ae 
are tree men, of whoſe lives the law 1s 
as tender as of their maſter's ; ande te 
Roman flaves were foreigners, who 
might well he ſuppoſed to have a natu- 
ral enmity againſt thoſe whom they 
ſerved ; but our domeſtics are our tel- 
low citizens, natives of the fame coun— 
try, and aſſociates in a common caufe. 


The iaw requires, that before a man 
can be put to the torture, his crime 
ſhould be proved either by an eye-wit- 
neſs, or by circumſtances ſo ſtrong 38 
{carce to leave a poſſibility of Couht; 
but againſt Le Brun there is no evidence 
but mere pollvilities, doubtful appear. 
ances, and vague e 


Such was the defunce made by L: 
Brun's council, and the court hav! ng 
conficered the arguments on both ſides 
two only of the two and twenty judges 
who preſided were for confirming the 
jentence, four were for wait; ng till new 
nights could be procured, and the fix- 
teen others were for Le Brun's ſuffering 
the torture both ordinary and extraor. 
dinary, with a reſerve of provts *; 
mw ny received ſentence accordingly, 

| the 23d of February, 160, i; 
was eee but Le Brun perſiſted in 
denying the tact. | 

On the 27th the judges aſſembled a. 

gain; one of thoſe who had been tor 
confirming the tentence of death, pro- 
poſed, that, full proof being wanting, 
he ſhould be ſent to the gallies for lite ; 
but this determination could not be 
juſtified upon any ſuppoſition ; if be 
was guilty, the puniſhment was too lit- 
tie; if innocent too much; it was there- 
tore rejected by all the other judges 
who determined that the ſentence ot 
death ſhould be revoked, that mer: 
ample information ſhould be obtained, 
that Le Brun ſhould in the mean time 

be kept in priſon, and his wife dil- 
charged, giving ſecurity for her ap. 
pearance whenever it ſhould be rcqui. 
red. 

Le Brun ſurvived this determination 
but a very little while, for on the fill 
of March he died in the priſon of al 
injury he received during the torture, 
declaring his innocence and his reſigna- 
tion with his laſt breath. 

The impartial public believed hm 
guiltleſs, and lamented his death; and 
the diſtreſſes of his family were the obs 
ject ot univerſal commiſeration. 

| On 


* * hen criminals z re ſemtenced to the torture w itnout a referve of proofs, they ar? dif 


miſſee of courſe when they conteis noiliny 


ap. 
* 


qui. 


tion 

fri 
F al 
ture, 


gna- 
him 


and 
e ob- 


On the 27th of March ſollbwing, in- 


formation was given to the provelt of 


gens, that a perſon had lately ſettled in 
lis district as a dealer in horſes, wh» 
appeared to have plenty of money, and 
went by the name cf John Ge: lat, but 
that from theſe two circumſtances there 
was reaſen to ſuſpect his character ; tor 
he had bcen ſeen by ſome who knew 
his true name to be Berry, which he 
would not have changed if he had not 
had ſome 1eaſcn to conceal himſelf, and 


who alſo remembereckthat he had late- 


ly been a valet at Paris, which made it 
probable that he could not honeſtly be 
maſter of ſo much money. Upcn this in- 
formation he was taken up, merely that 
he might give an accoont of himſelt, 
but when the oſticers ſeized him, being 
conſcious of his guilt, he offered them 
2 purſe of Louis d'ors to let him eſcape. 

As the officers happened to be. proot a 

gainſt the bribe, it ſecured the deten- 
ion of the criminal, and greatly en— 
acaled their ſuſpicions ; he was there- 


jore immediately ſearched, and, among 


ether things, there was found upon bim 
a very fine gold watch, which was ſoon 
alter proved to have been lady Mazel's, 
and to have been in her poſie ton the 
night before ſhe was murdered. Ile 

was then ſent to Paris, at the rec ueſc 
ok M. de Savomere, and the widow af 
Le Brun, and ameng the nutitude 
that crowded to ſee hls. there was a 
perſon who ſwore that he jaw him go 
out of lady Mazel's houſe alte: Ag 

night the night ſhe was killed, and a 
barber who remembered to have tiim— 
med him the next morning, and who, 
ſeeing his hands {cratched all over, aſk- 
& him how they came in that conditi- 
on? to which be replied, that he had 
been killing a cat: the bloody {Lit and 
cravat being produced, at a ftublequent 


cxamination, were knonn to be his, and 
commenced, he. 


a proſecution being 
nas convicted, as Le Brun had been, 
pon circumſlantial evidence, though 
cl a much ftronger nature. 

By an arret dated the 21ſt of July, 
1690, he was condemned to make the 
@renge hencrulle, and to be bichen a- 
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live upon the wheel, after having ſuf- 
tered the torture ordinary and extraor- 
dinarytor the diſcovery of his accom- 
plices. 


he was put to the torture accordingly, 
and being interrogated by the proper 
ofpcers, he made the following confeſ- 
en; That by the direction and or- 
ders of Madame de Savoniere, he and 


Le Brun had undertaken to murder and 


rob Lady Mazel; that Le Brun, who 
took uon Hiniſeli the execution of the 
tact, went alone into his lady's 
ber, and tabbed her with a poignard, 


| while he waiched at the door to prevent 


5 


id {it rprive. 


In this r though incom- 


patihie with: all the een ee that 
appeared at the trial, he perſiſted till 
the afternoon of the fame day, when 
he was brought to the place of execu- 


tion: but, as they were binding him 


to the wheel, he deſired to {peak with 


M de Main, one of the judges before 
whom h had been tricd, and who was 
waiting a the town-houſe with M. 
Gilbert, a chancellor of the court. M. 
Naine cane immediately upon the ſcaf- 
ſoid, and Berry made a declaration 


which continued a full hour: he began 


by (ifav. wing all he had ſaid againſt | 


J ladame de Savonicre and Le Wu” and 
then gave the following account of the 
fact, hich he {aid he contrived and ex- 
ecutcd alone, 

& Ca Wedneſday the 23d of No- 
vember 1689, lie came to Paris wish a 
deſign to rob lady Marel, and took up 
his quarters at the Golden Chariot, a 
kind of inn, or houſe of public enter- 
tajinment, where ſtrangers were uſed to 
lodge and board. On the Friday fol- 
lowing, in the duſk of the cvening, he 
went to lady Mazei's hone, and Rd. 


ing the fireect-door open, he went in; 


meeting nobody either in the court- 
yard, or hall, he went ſoftly up ſtairs 
into the loft joining to the grana- 
ry, where the oats were kept; he con- 
tinued there till Sunday morning about 


11 o'clock, having ſubſiſted upon apples 


and bread, which he had bicuglit for 
Nis that 


On the 224, early in the morning, 
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that purpoſe in his pocket : he knew 
this to be the time when lady Mazel 
uſually went to maſs; he therefore ſtole 
ſoftly down ſtairs from the lott to her 
Chamber, the door of which he tound 
open, the maids having jult leſt it, as 
he imagined, by the duſt which was 
ſtill flying in it: he entered the foom, 
and endeavoured to hide himſelf under 
the bed, but he found the ace too 
narrow, though by a very little; he 
theretore went back into the loft, where 
he took off his coat and waiſtcoat, and 
came down a ſecond time in his ſhirt 3 
meeting nobody, and finding the cham- 
ber ſtiil open and empty, he made a 
ſecond attempt to force himſelf under 
the bed, and ſucceeded ; he lay there 
till the afternoon, when lady Mazel, 
having been in and out of the room ſe— 
veral times, left it to go to Veſpers, and 
locked the door after her. As ſoon as 
ſhe was gone, knowing ſhe would not 
very ſoon retu:n, he came out from 
under the hed, but finding himſelf in- 
commoded with his hat, he left that 
where he had lain, and ſeeing a nap— 
kin behind the looking cglals, upon the 
toilet, he tobt it and made it up into 
a cap; When he had put it on, he tied 
up the belle inge to the frame of the 
teſter, an;! then, being very cold, it 
being winter, and he having been with- 
out his coat and wailtcoat many hours, 
he fat down by the fire to warm him— 
ſelf, and there continued till it was 
dark, when, kearing a coach drive in— 
to the cout-yard, he again hid him- 
ſelf under the bed, where Le icmained 
till midnight. | | | 
Lady Nazel having then been in bed” 
about an hour, he came out of his hid- 
ing place, and ſcund her awake: he 
demande her money; the hegan to cry 
out, aud he ih.ontered that it ſhe made 
any noite he would bill her: the, not- 
withſtanding, at emptech to ring her 
hell, but could not reach the ſtrings : 
he then drew his knife, and gave her 


ſeveral ſtabs: ſhe defended herſelf till 


her firength was exhauſted, ani then 
ſunk down with her tace upon the quilt; 
ne repeated his blows till he found fas 
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was dea1, tho' he declared he would 
not have killed her it ſhe had not cried 
Our. | | 

He then lighted the candle, and took 


the key of the wardrobe cupboard trom 


the bed's head; in the cun»-board he 


tound the key vi the ſtrong box, which 


he opened without much difficulty, and 
took out of it all the gold he could find, 
moſt of which was contained in a nee- 
die-work purſe, and amounted to about 
ſix thouſand livres: this money he put 


into a linen bag, which he alto tound m 


the box, and which contained a ſmall 
quantity of gold; and then ſhutting the 
box, replaced the key in the cupboard, 
from whence he took the gold watch 
that was found upon him : he locked 
the cupboard, and replaced the key at 
the bed s head, whence he had talent, 
and where he knew it was utiually put; 
he threw the knite with which he had 
committed the murder into the fre, 
which was the ſame that had been found 
in the aſhes, and produced to him at 
his trial. When he committed the fad, 
he had a cravat on, which he atterwards 
miſſed, but did not know what was he— 
come of it ; and he left the napkin, 
which he had made up into a night-cap, 
in the bed. Then taking his hat from 
under the bed, he went out of the 
chamber, the key of which he found 
upon a ſeat near the door; he could 
have opened it on the inſide without the 
key, but he could not have ſhut it after 
him without noiſe: hie found the door 
ot the anti-chamber locked upon the 
ſpring, winch he opened without a key, 
and left open ; he then returned back 
to the loft, where he had left his coat 
and wanchat, the moon ſhining vey 
byizht: he waſhed the blood from is 
bands with his urine, and then taking 
off his ſhirt, he concealed it under the 
ſtraw, but did not remember hat he leit 
the collar of his cravat with it: he then 
put on his coat and wailtcoat without 3 
ſhirt, and ſtole toftly down ſtairs, it be. 
ing then about one o'clock in the mot. 
ing: he went to the ſtreet- door, d 
trying if it was double locked, fou 
it only upon the ſpring; opening! 
| | | thermo 


* 


| therefore without difficulty, he went out 
and left it open. 

He had brought with him, in his 
coat- pocket, a rope, ſo knotted as to 
ſerve tor a ladder, with an intention to 
Jet himſelf down by it trom one of the 
windows of the firſt floor, it he had 
found the ſtreet-door locked with the 


key, but finding it upon the ſpring, he 
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in bed ſoon after eleven; and Le Brun, 


a moſt faithful and diligent ſervant, 
uſed always to lock the door the laſt 
thing he did. Such however were the 


improbabilities that concurred to render 


Berry ſucceſsful, and to deſtroy Le Brun. 
Berry himſelf indeed is not leſs a won— 
der than the concurrence of any cir- 
cumſtances in his favour: it is difficult 


let his rope at the bottom of the back 

ſtairs. When he got into the ſtreet, 

he threw the key of lady Mazel's cham- 

+ her down a cellar-window, and going 

| WT direftly to his quarters at the Golden 

Chariot, he called up the maid, who 

let him in, and he went to bed. This 

he declared to he true, as God was in 

heaven, and as that was a crucifix which 
he held in his hand, 

1 hus was the veil at once with-drawn 

from this deed of darkneſs ; and all the 


to conceive how he could attempt an 
enterprize which required a concurrence 
of circumſtances ſcarce leſs than mira- 
culous to ſucceed, and in which hecould _ 
not fail without the loſs of his life. 'The e 
quiet intrepidity, deliberate perſeve- 
rance, and conltant preſence of mind, 
which appear in the conception and 
execution of this horrid project, are 
ſuch, that if the object be changed, 
would convert the murderer to a hero. 
He was executed immediately after 1 


circumſtances which condemned Le he had ended his confellion, and ſhewed _ 
Brun were accounted tor conſiſtently the fame ſpirit in his puniſhment that he i] 
with his innocence : it ſeems therefore had diſplayed in his crime. 

that every improbability, however great, 


would be admitted, rather than a man 
condemned, who may poſſibly be inno- 
| cent, | 

u, What could be more improbable than 
„that Berry, having entered ſuch a houſe 
m as lady Mazel's, got into the loft, and 
he remained there undiſcovered from Fri— 
ond day evening till Sunday noon, ſhould 


Lady Mazel's heirs were afterwards 'q 
decreed to pay the widow and family | 
of Le Brun the legacy which ſhe had 

left him in her will, and to make good 
all the charges they had been at during 
the criminal proſecutoan, and the {uit | 
for redreſs. | | 
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ud then come down, go into her chamber, | 
the attempt to get under the bed, return From the BaTrTIsH Magazine. j 
ter up into the loft, come down again in [4 
cor WM his ſhirt, enter the chamber a ſecond Fatal Effeds if Intemperance. | 


the time, and get under the bed, without Country gentleman, whoſe eſtate if 


A 


ey, {eing any of the family, which conſilt- lies fome diſtance trom London, ' 
ack ed of eight domeſtics all at home, be- had two ſons and a day: ghter; but his 0 
coat WW des a triend ot the lady's: that he income being g none of the largeſt, and ' 
very Wl ould continue in the chamber from perhaps not entirely free from ineum- i 
us chat time till midnight without being brances, a near relation took the | 
ung torprized; that the lady ſhou.d get into younger ſon, for whom he had a par- 1 
abe bed without qiſcosering any perion to ticular regard, in order to educate him 1 
e leit I Ve under it, tho' there could be no ſpace in a manner ſuitable to the wiſhes of 7 
then between his body and the lacking, as his parents. This young gentleman, Y 
20; a le could but juſt force himſelf under it whom 1 ſhall call Polydore, was about 1 
tt: hen his coat and waiſteoat were taken 14 years of age when he left England; 

107ne eff; that he ſhould find the fireet-door and during bis ſtay in France, which 


on the ſpring at one in the morning, 
hen no company had been in the houſe; 
ag | Be family on tuck nights being ulually 


was near cight zears, made great pro- 
greſs in ſeveral branches of polite lite- 


rature ; which, together wich an affable 
ditpOli- 
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the title of an accompiſted gentleman, 
and the love of all his 


His relation, who had taken the trouble 
ot his education on himſelf, as well as 


to his parents, who were extremely de. 
firous of his return to England, 
they might have the pleafure of ſeeing 
a perion to dear to them, and who had 
acquired ſo briiliant a character. Agree- 


th it 


able to their repcated ſollicitations, he 
took leave of his guardian in Picardy, 
and returncd to London:: 

During the interval of his abſence, 
his ſiſter Aleſia had not only. forfeited 
her title to the honour of her tamily, 
but the affection and regard of her pa- 
rents. Led on by youth, inexperience, 
and vanity, ſhe had tœo long liſtened to 


the artful flattery, and deceitful inſi- 


nuat'ons of a villain ; who, under pre- 


tence of marriage, deprived her of in- 


zocence, that jewel which alone ren- 
ders beaury charming: and had no 
ſoorer ſatisfied his brutal appetite, than, 


rejecting every vow and promiſe he had 
_raade, he leſt her to the ſarcaltic reficc- 


tions of a cenforions world, 
trayed by a baſe decelver, 


Thus be- 
and conti— 


nually aſſaulted by the poignant ſtings 


of her own reflection, the became a prey 
to rage, griet, and miſery; ſhe, who 
ſome tew months bete, was the riling 
hopes of an ancient tamily, the darling 
of her aged parents, and one of the 
molt beautiful of her tex, was now Gd1'- 


honowed and plunged into the gulph 


of infamy by the man the loved. Theſe 
Circumſtances were, one would im zagine, 
ſufücient to have driven her to deipair, 
and induced her to have put a period 
to her exiſtence; but we find that the 
greateſt evils, when not terminated im- 
med:ately, grow in time lets frichtivl 
to our apprehenſions, and appear lets 
burdenſome and Gdicadiul, than they 
were repreſented by our firit ideas. Thus 
it happened to Alefia ; her diſgrace grew 
every diy more familiar to her, the 
MME ot her action decreaſed, tilt at 
alt the FEAT ot want Dore her into one 
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diſpoſition, naturally forightly, and of 
a lively genius, acquired him at once 


acquaintanc e. a 
Thi was donbtieſs no {mall plc alure to 


noon he arrived, 
with the Frenteſt politenc's, 


FT had lent hin!. 


in towards evening, with w 


that interview, 


and ſent a meſlenger for me. 


attitude: his eyes were 


of the moſt abandoned ſcenes of wich. 
cdnels, with all its train of evils, thy; 
of a proſtitute. 

Such was the uni: PPT life of Alfa 
when Polydore, totally ignorant of wht 
had befallen his ſiſter, returned from 
France. Having received notice of his 
coming, 1 waited on hin the very after. 
when he received me 
emoraced 
me as a friend to their family „and cx. 
obligations for ſeveral epiltles 
J ſpent feveral hours 
with hin, and was never more agreea! 05 
entertained, Some gentlemen coming 
whom he had 
been acquainted abroad, I took my 
leave with A promiſe to breaktaft wich 
him next morning. But an accident a 
unexpected as Sreadfal, the melancho- 
ly efets of intemperance, rendered 
which I had flattered 
agreeable as tie 


pr TH 4d 1318 18 


myſelf would be as 


former, the moſt thocking I ever met 
with. Coming early to bis ſodgings, his 


ſervant told me he had been abſent all 
that night, and came home in a chair 
very much Gcifordeied, about an hour 
before my arrival; ndding that he had 
immediately ſhut himſelf up in his cloſct, 
It wül be 
eaſily imagined how greatly I v5s 
ſhocked at this relation; but went im- 

ediately up ſtairs, and found him f.. 
ting in his cloiet in the moſt Ge;cwes 
fixed upon 2 
chair that ſtood oppoſite to him, will- 
out taking the leaſt notice of my ap- 
proach. I {poke ſeveral times before he 
indicated any regard; at laſt, turang 
his head, with all the appearance vt 8 
gony and deſpair, he cried out, ““ « 0 
Sir! my ſiſter!“ and then burt 1 
tears, looking at me with the greg 
emotion. Such an unexnected bela 

viour in my triend rendered me, ter 
ſome time, incapable of returning an 
anſwer. But at length, recovering my 
„ irits, 1 vas pertuaded he had bead 
ſumething of the untortunate Alea; 


and theretore endeavoured, as wel as 
the confuſion I was in would allow, e 
degree, the action 


ſhe 


mitigate, in ſome 


{ 


1420 


tvening 


ſhe had been gwity. of, in order to alle- 
viate his grief. But he ſoon interrupted 
me, and ſtarting from his feat, cried 
out with great vehemierce: Let me 
ſpeak, and tat down immediately: © 
ſtood ſilent tor near five minutes, When 
he began to tell me the occation of his 
ſorrows. 

His relation was very confuſed, and 
often broken with fighs and exclama— 
tioas; but J unde: toc that the COMPA» 
ny 1 ſaw at his lodgings the preceding 
„had carr id him to a tavern : 
where, being over-powered with liquor, 
he had accepted the offer of one of the 
gentlemen, to carry him to the houſe 
of a celebrated courtezan, who, very 
unfortunately, was the wretched Aletia. 


And that prompted by an exce's of 


wine, he incenſiderately engaged to 
mend the night with her; it not being 
in the power of cither to Tt collect the 

features of the other, after fo long an 
ablence. But Ahat mutt be their ſur- 
prize in the morning. when he law on 
her finger a ling he had once {ent her 
for a preſerit ? he immediately laid tk 
hold of her hand, and wnked, with fore 
precipitation, where. {tic had ſtole it ? 
the anivered without equiegcation, that 
her bother in France had fent it ber; 
and that fie lad kept it for his abe, 
though ſhe had orten frown temptaticus 
to do otherwiie : then 1071 is on cach 
other with great &. ailne ness, they 190 
well eee their near aflinity, 
and both tell down 11 a ſwoon, Poly. 

dore firſt recovering, and. Keing the 
condition of bis fer, 
giving hey every alluilunce in luis power 
but as ſoon as he beg 
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z 
"411.10 . he 
vithürew, after ider ing proper care to 
be raren of her, to his apamments. 
Having 1atormed me of. ti:ts melan. 
choly tran faction, behegat il vould ro 
and fee his iter, I 1e2di:y pro- 
miſed, and accordingly went immecdi 
Nely in ſearch of her; for he was o 
deeply alfeeted with t 
that he cculd give me no poitiive C. 
rections. I however. ficcerdedy ard 
on acquainting her maid e had ſome. 
thing of conleq ence to communxatc, 


133 
which 


told me, 


or what can you ever 
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was introduced into her bed-chamber, 
where the was ſetting in a very penſive 
attitude. 
her ſear, and in a very ſerious accent, 
demanded my bufineſs. I was willing 
to know how far the late adventure had 
depre! ed her fpirits, and therefore an- 
iwered byiikly, “ Pleature, Madam ;* 
at the ſame time taking her by the 
hand, Upon this ſhe drew back ſome 
poces, and ſnatching away her hand, 
| was. certainly miſtaken in 
the perien ! intended to honour with 
my company; and that if pleaſure was 
my buiineſs, her looks, at firſt fight, 
might have convinced me of my error. 
i made no anſwer to what the had ſaid, 


upop ich the proc eeded 1 in the follow 


ing manner. If I may judge from 
appearance, vir, yon are a gentleman; 
and as ſuch, make pretenſions to ſenſe, 
honour, and education. Then tell me, 
Sin, What pleaſure did you ever. taſte, 
expuct to enjoy, 
in the arms of a Proititie ? What hap- 
pine ſs can you hope for in the fociety 
o ſuch vile abandoned wretehes ? Even 
while ve ſmile we hate you and all 
your ſex, oa account of him who Frſt 
cauſed our ruin. Our fondneſs is all 
hynocrily, and tie wreiched pleature 
your tangy you enjoy, augments” the 
withednels of a wretch too heavily 
ated wh criines already.“ 

] mutt confeis I was no: Corry to fer 
her io ien (t mit hed with her wretch- 
ed conmtion ; and accordingly ! 118 her, 
it gave me moch greater ſatigtnction to 
ſee a pe; on in er Malie 10 "eo 

iti ler gulity than J had ever 
telt ju their ;ociety, during their gayer 


hows; dcn, that if ſhe wouid place 


ig ati gnatence in me, as to make 
unteck with ber circumffances, 
1 find me a perlon of ſo much 
as to uſe all my endeasvours to 
extent het from a itate {þ 
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was betore a ſtran 
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On nav entering the aroſe tromy- 


ed.35:the very fink of mifery.,':- She © 


ate manz circumflances of” 


don. 


manner. 


beyond redemption.“ 
ceeded to inform me of what I had be. 


nmitence. 


the anxieties of his mind. 
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fatal affair with her brother; till I 
propoſed her returning to her parents, 
provided they would condeſcend to re- 
ceive her, and promiſed to do my ut- 
molt endeavours in procuring her par- 
This offer brought a freſh ſhow- 
er of tears into her eyes; and breaking 
out into a ſudden exclamation, ſhe cri- 
ed, “ No, never mult I {ee them more. 


Was I not curſt enough in being one of 


the moſt abandoned of proſtitutes, but 
I muſt aggravate my miteries in fuhmit- 
ting to the embraces of a brother?“ 
Here her tears ſtopt her ſpeech, and 
after ſome moments ſilence, ſhe thus 
proceeded 1 in a very low, and moving 
„ There have been times, 
Sir, when amidſt all the ſcenes of guilt 
that {urrounded me, I could have hop- 
ed for pardon, both from heaven and 


my parents; but laſt night, O hateful 
to my remembrance ! I was ſunk into 


the loweſt depth of vice; and ruined 
She then pro- 


fore heard trom Polydore, without omit- 
ting the leaſt circumſtance. I ſeemed 
greatly ſurpriſed at ſo ſhocking a relati - 
on; but {till inſiſted on her writing to her 
parents, if not to deſire their forgive- 
neſs, at leaſt to aſſure them of her pe- 
She ſeemed to aſſent to this, 
and deſired I would give her the ſatis- 


faction of breakfaſting with her the 


next morning. This I promiſed, and 
immediately took my leave. 

In the mean time, the ſevere reflec- 
tions of Polydore had thrown him into 
a dangerous fever. He was in bed 
when I returned, quite delirious, and 
a phyſician attending. He raved great- 
ly, and often repeated the name of his 
ſiſter, without betraying any farther 
„Ihe fer» 
vants being all preſent, the Doctor and 
I were imprudent enough to leave his 


bed, and to retire to the further end of 


the room, diſcourſing very ſeriouſly on 
the nature and cauſe of this diſorder. 
During this ſhort interval, he ſtarted 
up, and catching his ſword, which 
hung at a ſmall diſtance trom him, he 
put "bimſelf_in a tencing poſture, and 


demanded furiouſly who we were? and 
what our bulinels? adding he would 
have no conlultations held about hi, 
and that unleſs we inſtantly left the 
room, we ſhould feel his reſentment, 


This unexpected behaviour aſtoniſhed 


us both: the phyſician looked at him 
with great ſurprize, and while Polydare 
ſezmed very intent on him, I ruſhed on 
him and wreſted the weapon from his 
haud, It was however with great Gif. 


culty we held him, till the noiſe brought 


one of his ſervants into the room, with 
whole afliſtance we again put him to 
bed, ordering two perſons to keep him 
confined. In this melancholy conditi. 
on I left him late in the evening, not 
having been able to get one rational 
ſentence from him during my ſtay, [ 
ſpent the night in great uneaſineſs; and 
the more ſo, from the love I bore the 
parents of theſe unfortunate perſons, to 
whom I thought it yet imprudent ©» 
write an account of this melancholy 
affair. 
In the morning L went to ne 
lodgings, according to appointment 
but how great was my {urprize on ban 
told, that the preceding evening, ſhe 
had 1 a coach, and with her mal 
went to Palace yard, where ſhe took a 
ſculler for Vauxhall; but was no ſooner 
at a ſufficient diſtance from the ſhore, 
than ſhe ſuddenly threw herſelf over- 
board, and periſhed ; and that as yet 
her body was not found, I could not 
help reflecting, notwithſtanding thecom- 
paſſion I bore this unhappy creature, 
how ſeverely the juſtice of heaven had 
overtaken her, for heing e intamoully 
wicked, and bringing ſuch a load of 
ſhame and ſorrow on the heads of her 
indulgent parents. I, however, thougit 
common humanity obliged me to ſee he 
decently interred, whenever her body 
ſhould be found, which happened the 
ſame evening "ad I accordingly cauis 


her to be orivately buried, 

[ was now very much perplexed t 
determine, whether I ſhould inform be 
friends of this melancholy circumltanch 
or keep it ſtill a ſecret ; and while 


was debating with myſelf, which v® 
| 
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the moſt adviſeable method to purſue, 1 
was told by my ſervant, that a gentle- 
man from the country deſired admit- 
tance. 
him; but gueſs how greatly I was ſhock- 
ed, when I perceived this perſon to be 
Polydore's only brother. My ſpirits 
were ſo greatly agitated, that when he 
ſaluted me with the epithet of dear 
friend,” 1 could hardly return his com- 
pliment, but ſat down, and feigned a 
ſudden illneſs. He ſeemed greatly a- 
larmed, and aſked me, if I had ſeen his 
brother ſince his arrival : at this que- 
ſtion, I could no longer refrain fron 
burſting into tears. He looked at me 
for ſome time with great ſurprize; and 
at laſt begged to know the reaſon of 
ſuch uncommon behaviour ; adding, 
that he was convinced ſomething more 
than common illneſs was neceſſary to 
occaſion ſo alarming a tranſition. I then 
related to him, without any apology, 
all I knew with regard to the condition 


ot his brother, and the death of his 


iter. He heard the melancholy rela- 
tion with aſtoniſhment ; and after ſit- 
ting ſome time in ſilence, and, as it were 
ſtiffened with grief, tears burſt in tor- 
rents from his eyes, and in broken ac- 
cents, interrupted with the deepeſt ſighs, 
he exclaimed, © My poor father! my 
wretched mother!“ When the firſt tu- 
mults of his paſſion ſubſided, he aroſe 
trom his ſeat, ſaying, * The death of 


Aleſia can hardly be called a misfor- 


tune; for ſhe has brought ruin, ſhame, 
and miſery, on herſelf and the whole 
family. But Ohl my brother! how 
did I flatter myſelf, thou wonldſt re- 
trieve the loſs of an abandoned ſiſter, 
and repay the miſeries I had ſuffered 
with a life of love and friendſhip! That 
hope is now turned to deſpair ; and 1 


muſt drink the very dregs of the cup of 


affliction !“ | 
After giving this vent to his grief, he 
vent with me to Polydore, whom we 


found in the ſame condition I had left 


him, utterly incapable of knowing any 
perſon. I could not prevail upon his 
brother to ſtay in town; ſo that giving 


me a triendly charge of Polydore, till 
Vai, II, | | 


I immediately roſe up to receive 
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J ſhould hear further from the country, 
returned to his afflicted parents. Po- 
lydore continued ſeveral days in the 
ſame ſituation, even without ſenſible 
intervals, till the weakneſs of his body 


could no longer ſupport ſuch violent 
paſſions, when the diſtemper changed 


into a very uncommon lunacy. The 
moſt eminent phyſicians were conſulted 
without ſucceſs; and he was, therefore, 


by the deſire ot his afflicted parents, re- 


moved to a private madhouſe, where he 
ſtill remains a ſtriking inſtance of the 
tatal tendency of intemperance, and the 
neceſſity of guarding againſt the leaſt 
deviation from the patiis of virtue, 


eg h eh he hehehe bbb 


From the London MAGAZINE. 


| 8 Ome of our Gentlemen and Ladies 


I who have paſſed the ſummer in the 
country, may, when they return to town, 
perhaps find their gold laces or embroi- 
deries a little tarniſhed, and conſequent- 
ly will be defirous to know what is the 


- beſt method for cleaning ſuch coſtly ap- 


parel, and reſtoring it to its primitive 
luftre ; therefore we ſhall give them what 
Dr. Lewis has ſaid upon this ſubject in 
his Philoſophical Commerce of Arts, 
lately publiſhed. In the Section, inti- 
tled, Of the Colour of Gold, and the 


method of reſtoring its luſtre, when ſul- 


lied, the Doctor writes as follows: 

«© The bright deep yellow colour of 
gold, commonly diſtinguiſhed by its 
name, is one of the moſt obvious cha- 
racers of this metal. Its colour and 
beauty are of great durability, being 


injured neither by air nor moiſture, nor 


by any kind of exhalations that uſually 
float in the atmoſphere ; as may be ob- 
ſerved in the gildings of ſome public 


edifices, which have reſiſted the wea- 


ther, and the vapours of London, and 
other populous cities, for half a cen- 
tury or more. In this property conſiſts 
great part of the excellence of this metal 
for ornamental and ſome mechanic uſes. 
There is no other malleable metallic bo- 
dy, fo little ſuſceptible of tarniſh or diſ- 

O O0 colouration, 
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colovration, or ſo little diſpoſed to com- 
municate any ſtain to the matters which 
it lies in contact with. 

As inſtruments or ornaments of pure 
gold are ljable to be ſullied only from 
the ſimple adheſion of extraneous ſub— 
ſtances; their beauty may be recovered, 
without any injury to the metal, how- 
ever exquilitely figured, or without any 
abraſion ot its ſurface; however thin 
and delicate, by means of certain li— 


5 quids which diſſolve the adhering foul- 


neſs; as ſolution of ſoap, ſolution of 


fixt alkaline ſalts or alkaline ley, vola- 


tile alkaline ſpirits, and rectified ſpirit 
of wine. 
In the uſe of the alkaline liquors, fone 


caution is neceſſary 1 in regard to the vel- 
ſels; thoſe of ſome metals being, in cer- 


tain circumſtances, corroded by them, {o 
as remarkably to diſcolour the gold. A 


gilt ſnulf-box, boiled with ſoap- boilers 


ley in a tin pot, to clean it from ſuch 
foulneſs as might adhere in the graved 
figures, and to prevent any deception 


which might hence ariſe in a hydroſta- 


tic examination of it, became ſoon of 
an ill colour, and at length appeared all 


over white 2s if it had been tinned :_ 
ſome pieces of ſtandard gold, treated inthe 
| fame manner, underv- enttheſims change, 


and on trying volatile alkaline ſpirits, 
prepared with quick lime, the ſame ef- 
tect was produced more ſpeedily, On 
boiling the pieces, thus whitened, with 
ſome of the ſame kind of alkaline li- 
quors, in a copper veſſel, the extrane- 
ous coat diſappeared, and the gold 1e- 
covered its proper colour. 

For laces, embroideries, and 8000 


thread woven in ſilks, the alkaline li- 


quors are in no ſhape to be uſed ; tor, 
while they clan the gold, they corrode 
the ſilk, and change or diſcharge” its 
colour. Soap alſo alters the ſhade, and 
even the ſpecies of certain colours. But 
ſpirit of wine may be uſed without any 
danger of its injuring either the colour 


or qual! ty of the ſubſect, and in many 


0 ales prove : as eHectual, tor reſtoring the 
luſtre of the gold, as the corroſive de- 
tergents. A rich 
with a varicty ot colours, after being 


proper. 
in ſome parts worn off; or the baie me. 
tal, 


brocade flowered. 
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diſagreeably tarniſhed, had the jy. 
ter of the gold perfectly reſtored by 
waſhing it with a ſoft bruth, dipt jy 
warm ſpirit of wine; and ſome of the 
colours of the filk, which were like. 
wiſe ſoiled, became at the ſame time 
remarkably bright and lively. Spirit 
of wine ſceme to be the only materia! 
adapted to this intention, and probably 
the boaſted tecret of certain artiſts j; 
no other than this ſpirit diſguiſed ; A. 


mong liquids, I do not know of any 


other, that is of ſufficient activity t9 


diſcharge the foul matter, without be. 
ing hurttul to the filk: as to powder, | 


however fine, and however cautioul, 
uſed, they ſcratch and wear the go, 


which here 1s only ſuperficial and of ex. 


treme tenuity. 

But though ſpirit of wine is the melt 
innocent material that can be employed 
for this purpoſe, it is not in all cat 
The golden covering may be 


with which it had been iniquiteuſh 
alloyed, may be corroded by the air, 
ſo as to leave the particles of the goid 
diſunited ; while the filver underneath, 
tarniſhed toa yellow hue, may continue 
a tolerable colour to the whole 

which caſe it is apparent, that the re- 


- moval of the tarniſh would be prqu- 


dicial to the colour, and make the Jace 
or embroidery leſs like gold than it was 
before. A piece of old tarniſhed gold 
lace, cleaned by ſpirit of wine was de. 
prived, with its tarniſh, of greateſt pait 
of its golden hue, and looked now al- 
moſt like ſilver Jace. 

Though no one of the other met 
lic bodies, ſingl y, has any degree af 
the beautiful yellow colour which gions 
in gold, the true gold yellow may, ne. 
vertheleſs, be pretty nearly imitated, by 
certain combinations of other metals 
particularly of copper with zinc. bit 
how nearly ſcever theſe com poſiti 10 
approach to gold in degree or ſpecies 0! 
colour, they differ greatly! in its dural! 
lity ; and their differences in other e. 
ſpects are ſtill more ſtrongly markes, 
and of more ealy diſcovery, as will ape 


pear in the {equal of this treatiſe. 
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From the Royal MAGAZINE. 
C. T's. Adventures. 
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followed trade many years; but 


having acquired a {mall fortune by 
my buſineſs, I reſigned it in favour of 
a relation, and took lodgings, with a 
very worthy and induſtrious merchant, 


and his wite, who had begun the world 


with no great fortune. Theſe, with 
two ſervants and myſelf, compoſed the 
family. I had not been long in my new 
habitation, when ſtanding one morn- 


ing at the door, a young woman of a 


cmely, though dejected countenance, 
with tears in her eyes, enquired for Mr. 
Worthy, the name of the gentleman 
with whom I lodged. I could eaſily ſee 
ſhe was not a woman of the town, or com- 
mon ſharper, and there fore deſired her to 
walk in, Mr. Worthy no ſooner ſaw her, 
than he gave her a thouſand welcomes, 
preſſed her to continue at his houſe, and 
preſented her to his ſpouſe. I found by 
their diſcourſe, that this young lady 
was a relation of his wite, and had left 
her only friend, on his attempting her 
virtue ; imagining the abſolute depen- 
cance ſhe had on him muſt make her 
comply with any thing he deſired. Mr. 


Worthy therefore, to oblige his wite, - 


as well as to relieve à virtuous orphan, 


again offered her the accommodation of 


his houſe for lite, and became her rea! 
parent. Not long after her reception, 
Mr. Worthy's profits began to dilap- 
point him, tho' he did more business 
than formerly; and he plainly perceived, 
that, not witliſtanding his great trade, 
he went backwards in the world. Whe- 
ther bis new relation had ſome private 
method by which ſhe wronged him, ! 
cannot ſay, tho' J much 1u: pected it. 
Worthy however ipoke hi mind freely 

before me, and owned he wanted ſtock: 


upon which I made no hefitation to. 


fer him my ſmall fortune, and with 
eat perſuaſions pievailed on him to 
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accept it; and after giving me ſecurity, 
and agreeing to allow me common in— 
tereſt, laid it out in trade. The ſpot- 
leſs character of our gueſt, with the af- 
fability of her behaviour, and agreea- 


bleneſs of her perſon, made greater im- 
preſſions upon my mind, than any wo- 


man I had ever ſeen before. I became 
ſo fond of her, as even to borrow mo- 
ney *o ſupply her pretended neceſſities ; 
which Mrs. Worthy diſcovering, was 
ingenuous enough to tell me I demean- 
ed myſelt in thinking of a perſon no 
ways my equal, The open ſincerity of 
this intelligence, againſt her own rela- 
tion, gave me no room to doubt but 
her advice flowed from real and diſin— 
tereſted friendſhip; and therefore re- 
ſolved to do myſelf the violence to follow 
it, however diſſicult I might find the 
talk ; which ſhe perceiving, forgot the 


many obligations ſhe lay under to Mr. 
and Mrs. Worthy. Gratitude and ho- 
neſty were hoth abandoned for the hopes 
of revenge. Her firit ſtep was to accuſe 


my friend's wife with an intimacy with 


me, who, being terribly ſhocked at the 


relation, would not at firſt believe it; 
but ſhe enjoining him to ſecrecy as to 
the author, continued her correſpon- 
dence with her abandoned couſin, as ſhe 
called her, till ſhe could give him an ocu- 
lar demonſtration of the fact. She con- 
tinued often to leave us alone, and at 
the ſame time turned our very looks and 


actions againſt us; the very expreſſions 


of fr jendlhip T made. to both of them 
were conſtrued into the dictates of luſt 
to the one, and the {chemes of abule to 
the other. 

Mr. Worthy bore it long; but unable 
to tell his wife, for whom he had the 
tende reſt regard and affection, reſolved 
net to hive any longer in a houſe where 
he ſuppoſed he every day faw himſelf 
abuled. As he could not break with 
me without paying me the money he 
hack borrowed, nor could he do that 
without greatly diftrething himielf, he 
ditpoted of ail his goods, and left an 
innocent wite, without telling her the 


cauſe. The next day a broker came 
and took polleilion of every thing in 
$3.00 2 the 


= .,.- - 
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the houſe, which Mrs, Worthy ſeeing, 
fell into a ſwoon, and my innocent care 
of her was conſtrued, as all my former 
actions had been, intoa proof of a crime 
I deteſted. My ,money and intereſt 
due to me were paid, and both of us 
turned out of the houſe, 
I paid my friend, of whom I had 
| borrowed money for that abandoned 


5 creature, and found I had much leſs 


than I expected. And immediately I re- 


tired to my father's, who already had 


heard that I had been the ruin of an 
honeſt family ; and the unhappy ftory 
had ſo exaſperated him, that he would 
neither ſee nor forgive me; and, dying 
| ſoon after, left me without the leaſt 


_ proviſion. Thus was my ruin compleat- 


cd by a falſe, deſtructive, piece of ca- 
lumny. The gay Mr. B*** hearing 
the occaſion of Mr. Worthy's parting 


from his wife, and not doubting the 
truth of the aſperſions alledged againſt 


us, made his addreſſes to her; and ne- 
ceſſity induced the unhappy woman to 
comply with what before no arts or in- 


ſinuations could have effected: nor was & 
her abandoned couſin, who 


this all; 
lived privately with her huſband, did 
not fail to viſit her as a friend, and 
pretending pity, in the moſt tender 
manner, told her, her huſband had a 
miſtreſs who had been the ſole cauſe of 
all her misfortunes. 


Mr. Worthy knew that his once- 3 | 


ed wife was viſited by his female friend, 


as he called her; and tho' ſhe brought 


im continual tales of her licentiouſneſs, 
his heart could not wholly caſt her out, 
but longed to ſee her. He did not con- 
feſs his weakneſs to his friend, but de- 


termined ſome day to viſit her, and ac- 


cordingly repaired to the houſe where 
ſhe lodged, and was told her couſin, his 
friend, was with her. As he would not 


1 break in upon their diſcourle, he ſtep- 


ped into an adjoining room ; but how 
whs he aſtoniſhed to find his poor afflict- 
ed wife drowned in tears, and that ſer- 
pent, he thought his triend, inflaming 
all her thoughts with infamous accounts 
of his lewdneſs and abandoned life? 
On hearing this he loſt all patience, and 


both. 


entered the room to the aſtoniſhment of 
His diſtreſſed wife fainted, and 
the diſcovered ſerpent endeavoured to 
eſcape; but being prevented by the huſ. 
band, confeſſed the whole truth, and 
told them, when it was too late, that 
ſne alone was the guilty wretch. The 
tender and good Mr. Worthy, par. 
doning his unhappy wife, took her into 
the country, where they now live in 
comfort on what he had left of his for. 
tune; ſo that I became the only ruined 


perſon, except the wicked authoreſs of 
the whole, who at this time is as dif. 


treſſed, as before ſhe had made her ge- 
nerous nd. 


Vour' 8, &c. C. T.“ 
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T be Witling's Chronicle, . 


Political 
Intelligente. 


been ſent for on a ſuppoſition of 
ſome ne in the adm n; upon 
hearing, as he got to his houſe near 
Hyde- park corner, that there was no 
alteration likely to happen, turned very 
coolly to his poſtillions, and bid them 
drive back again; adding, that the 
next time they ſent for him, he ſhould 
not be in ſuch a hurry to come. 

It is ſaid that a gentleman, wel 
known in the literary world, intends 
publiſhing a dialogue between King 
William and King George; whether he 
calls it a dialogue of the living, or the 
dead, we cannot pretend to determine. 

One of the ſtipulations lately agitat- 


ed in the great world at Weſtminſter, 


18 reported to have been the elevation 
of a certain perſon * to the earldom ot 
1 


A caution 1 the PoL1CE. 
Whereas ſeveral vain and evil-minded 
perſons have lately appeared 1 in this me- 


tropolis, and inſiduouſi given out os 
the) 


E hear that a noble peer, whohad | 


they were to be firſt L—d of the T—y, 
6ſt L—d of the A—y, S—1esof S— e, 
1-d P—y S—1, &c. &c. &c. Theſe 
are to warn all his majeſty's liege ſubjects 
to beware of ſuch counterfeits, and eſ- 
pecially not to truſt them, as I ſha]l' not 
pay any debts they may contract. 
Old England. 

We hear there 1s in the preſs a new 
court kalendar, as it was to have been 
ſettled if certain great men had come in. 


It is ſaid a noble lord was fo ſure of 


coming in, that he had begun treating 
with ſome Jews, for the loan of 1764. 
A ſtrong report prevails, that a cer- 
tain n— L=——, now in an high office, 
will be imp at the fitting of Par- 


lament. 
The powers of one of the chief de- 
> W partments in the ſtate, it is ſaid, will 


undergo a parliamentary enquiry next 


ſeſnon; when ſome late inſtances of the 
exerciſe of them will allo be examined 
into. | 
We hear that ſome things will be 
laid before the parliament ſoon after it 
meets, of a particular nature, and that 
nearly concern the honour and ſafety of 
a late m, whoſe adminiſtration has 
been the cauſe of much animoſity. 


THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


1 We hear that Mr. Woodward has 
ne wceived twenty guineas, to pay one 
11d hundred if Mr. Garrick travels, and 

if he (Mr. Woodward) does not appear 
cell in the character of king Richard III. 
nds Ion or before the ziſt of next March. 
ing Quere, If Mr. Woodward had not bet- 
be ter pay the hundred. 


the Mr. Printer, 


tat- Sometime ago I arrived from New 
ter, kagland, where 1 left my countrymen 


Strand, Sep. 11. 


500 in high admiration of all the officers 


a of ho have diſtinguiſhed themſelves dur- 
Ng the courſe of this war, particularly 
thoſe who ſerved in our weſtern part 
f the world. 

It was natural for me to enquire here 
hat marks of favour had been ſheun 
i the mother country to thoſe who had 
vught her battles fo well abioad. 
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J found, to my great ſurpriſe, as 
well as mortification, the following cir- 
cumſtances to be true. 

Monckton, who took Martinico, con- 
tinues a colonel of foot. | 

Amherſt, who conquered all Canada, 
continues a colonel of foot. 

Draper, who took the Phillipine 
Iſlands, is a lieut. colonel upon half. pay. 

Howe, the brother of him who fell 


at Ticonderoga, ſerved all the Ameri- 


can war, was Brigadier general at Bel- 
leiſle, and at the Havannah, is a lieut. 


Colonel. 
Bradſtreet, who took Fort Frontenac, 5 


is a captain of foot. 


Let me beg of you, Mr. Printer, to 


inform me, in what part of the world 
theſe gentlemen were born, perhaps, 


(as ſome folks ſay) the air which they 


firſt breathed has diſqualified them. 
J ſuppoſe I ſhall be told, “ good Mr. 
Connecticut, you are extremely igno- 


rant of our ways in this metropolis ; all 


that you have been ſaying, juſt proves 
(what the officers have been accuſtomed 
to) ingratitude. 


Yes, Mr. Printer, but I can prove 


more: colonel Amherſt, who retook 
Newfoundland in ſo bold and determin- 
el a manner, and put ſo early a ſtop to 
the clamour at home againſt the mini- 
try ; this very colonel Amherſt, is na 
more than a lieutenant in the foot- 
guards, and has the ample proviſion of 
ſix ſhillings a day to live upon in time 
ot peace. 
do you call this ? - 
tude- 
folly. 

It this be the method of treating 
your men of ſpirit, tell me what fort 
of officers do you expect to have next 


Miniſterial ingrati— 
? "I's worle, 'tis miniſterial 


war? | 
Many accounts having been circu- 


lated, ielating to the terms ſaid to be 
infiſted ou by a certain great commoner, 


the moit explicit account of them is. 


{aid tobe contained inthe following lines 
of Lord Rocheſter. Ambitious mini- 
ters (peak the ſame language in all ages. 
Tour ls. al /ubje#ts humbly crate 
Tear Mug yty en be their la ve; 
And 


Prithee, Mr. Printer, What 
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And if you pleaſe once 10 lay down 
Your jerptre, dignity, and crown, 
Well make you, fur the time 16 come, 
The greateſt Prince in chr.i/tendem. 


The late conference puts us in mind 

of that delectable hiſtory called the A- 
rabian Tales, where Mahomet is ſaid 
to have held ninety thoufand conferen— 
ces with the deity, and to have found 
his bed warm when be returned to it. 
We imagine the diüntereſted patriots 
will not find much alteration in any of 
their affairs at their return to their re- 
ſpective homes. 
Wo hear that Mr. C—t is every day 
in waiting at Lord Sh —b—e's, that he 
may be ready to {et out poſt for Hayes, 
it occaſion ſhould offer ; from whence 
we conclude, he is not yet appointed 
: agent, but only my: acer, to the 8. po- 
ſition. 

We hear that a colonel, who was ap- 
pointed to the office of A- j—t Ge- 
neral by means of Lord B. intends re- 

ſigning before the paliament meets, for 
reaſons which he has hitherto communi- 
cated to the great commoner only. | 

It 1s reported, that a certain great 
commoner has determined to reſign his 

perfron before the next meeting of parlia- 
ment, being apprehenſive that his ſcru- 
pulous regard to the principle of grati- 
tude may by aſs him too much (in that 
aſſembly) in favour of his benefactor. 

Yeſterday a great commoner gave a 
magnificent entertainment, at his coun— 
try villa, to his Grace the Duke of New- 
_ caltle, and ſeveral other members ot the 
oppolition, Wie hear there was a ale 

table left for the Riglit Hon. C— T—. 

A certain gentleman, who flatters 
himſelf he has great intereſt in the city, 
and, in the ally phraſe, is become a 
bear for a conſiderable ſum, has been 
very aſſiduous in giving out, that twelve 
millions will be wanted next year, It 
becomes every honeſt man to reject ſuch 
intereſted falſhoods with indignation. 

It is ſaid that Mr. W. has been detain- 
ed in France longer than was exp, ied, 
on acccount ot the flowneſs of the 
French printers. IIe has, for ſome 
weeks pall, been emmpy ed in Cort ecting 
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the majeſty ot the people of England, 
are deſired to attend, 


val. Mr. W. 's, and ſeveral other loy- 


ing to his liſt an agency tor Great Bri- 


tertainment given laſt Wedneſday by 1 


the preſs of a French tranſlation of the 
North Briton. 

It is reported, that a great common. 
er was ſo well pleaſed with his tucce; 
at Mr. C—t's (nis agent) that he in. 
tends, during the winter ſeaſon, givin 
lectures of conviction and aflertion once 
a week at the ſame place, where all 
thoſe who would have a clear idea of 


The paragraph in the papers of the 
unhappy fate of J. W. Eiq; killed in a 
duel at Paris by a North Briton, was 
the occalion of a certain woollen-draper 
at Wincheſter falling into fits; and it 
was thought would alſo be the death 
of one of the moſt eminent ſhoemakers 
in that city. 
| Pittjourg, Sept, 48. This being the 
anniverſary of the ſignature of the de- 
finitive reaſons for a Spaniſh war, the 
ſame was obſerved here as a high telti- 


al healths were drank on the occaſion, 

We can allure the public, that Mr, 
C. has not religned his agencies, as 
was inſidiouſly reported; but, on the 
contrary, he has extended them, by add. 


We are credibly informed, that it 
certain arrangements had taken place, a 
great commoner would have ſtood ſpon- 
ſor on a late ſplendid occaſion, and that 
the young P 's name would, in that 
cale, have been Germanic us. 


CONTRA-POLITICAL-INTELLIGENCE, 
We hear, that at the magnificent en: 


great commoner, a Ade table was not 
left for the Right Hon. C— T-, 38 
hath been wittily reported; but it ls 
certain, that a place was kept for that 
entleman at Mr. P- 's right hand. 
We were miſinformed, with reſpect to 
a great commoner's having determined 
to reſign his penſion before the next 
meeting of parliament ; for as his, i 


ſeems, was only a gratuity, and not a 


Fonſrons he thinks his benefactor by no 
| mean 


means entitled (in point of gratitude) 
to any acknowledg ment at all. 
The report of Mr. P's intention to 


have ſtood /pon/0r on a late occaſion muſt 


he alſo groundleſs and malicious, unleſs 
we are to ſuppoſe the royal infant was 
to have been brought up wholly under 
his direction, as we have the Right Hon. 
zentleman's own word for it, that he 


would never be r-/pon/ible for what he 


was not allowed to gud. 

We are aſſured, upon the arrival of 
the celebrated Capt. Forbes in England, 
he was received with particular honours 


by his loyal and faithful coun trymen. A 


molt elegant entertainment was provided 
for him at one of the principal taverns 
at St James's end of the town; at which 
were preſent the Hon, St M---zie, 
and many people of the firſt rank in 
Scotland, It 1s rumoured, that a round 
of dinners is to be eſtabliſhed upon this 
glorious occaſion. 

We can aſſure the publick, that as 
Captain Forbes has left London, Mr. W. 
wil: ſpeedily appear again as utual. 

Captain Forbes's intentions are ſaid 


to have been merely to have baſtinadoed 


Mr. W. | 
News that had lid to have been true. 
On Iaft the new board of T—y 
ſit for the firſt time: 734,000 J. was or- 
dered to be iſſued to a certain Prince, by 
way of arrears of ſubſidy; (a new way 
of paying the national debt.) 
All proceedings againſt Mr. W— are 
ordered to be quaſhed. It is ſaid, that 


loyal gentleman is to have a penſion of 


1000 J. a year, payable out of the place 
vi Juſticiary General of Scotland. He 
objected very much to the mode of it, as 


thinking all North Britain was not able 


to raiſe the ſum; but was at length pte- 
ralled upon to take the money, upon 
condition he might laugh at the Scots 
into the bargain, 

Mr. C- — kifſfed his majeſty's hand 
on being appointed P—ym--r General, 
It is faid, he is to refign his poſt of A- 
gent General, and that he 1s now thus 
rewarded for his gratitude to Lord H-. 

We are told that the German a :gents 
had Prepared a magnificent entertain— 
nent at Almack's, on the occaſtion of 


ie 
© 
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Mr. Pitt's intended reſtoration. Qu. 
Whether Great Britain was not to have 
paid the bill? 


We can aſſure the public, that the re- 


port of a great commoner”'s horſes being 
intended to be ſold, is falſe and malt- 
cious, that gentleman having obtained 
permiſſion to let them run at graſs in 
Windſor Great Park. | 
MiliTakRy NEWS. 
Carriſon of Old Eg gland, Sept. 4. on 
{aturday the 27th of [aſt month, the e- 
nemy, who had heen making their ap- 


proach for ſome time paſt, appeared be- 


fore the town. At noon they ſent a 
coruct, with articles of capitulation ready 
drawn up; the ſubſtance of which was, 
that the garriſon, pioneers and all, ſhould 
evacuate the place within forty-eight 
hours, and march out, without being al- 
lowed the honours of war. The inha— 


bitants were to ſurrender their ons 


at diſcretion. This haughty propoſal 
was immediately rejected by our noble 
governor With a becoming indignation, 
the coruet ſent back, the damaged forti- 
fications ordered immediately to be re- 


paired, ane every precaution taken for a 
ſtout and immediate defence. The main 
body of the enemy have returned to 


their former encampments; ſome flying 
parties indeed are marauding the en vi- 
rene, but their number leflens daily. 
[ Bat it is denicd, ou the part of the be- 
ſiegers, that the terms were haughty,and 
conſequently that indignation was ex- 
preſſed, as has been confidently aſſerted; 
and the ſending out a freſh propoſal to 
the beſiegers laſt ſaturday, it true, ſeems 
to prove that the charge of e 
was ill-grounded.] 

Artillery Ground, Sept. 10. It is cur- 
rently reported, that the grand body of 
Ln m—tia are once more to aſſemble 
in this place, where they are to go regu- 


larly through their cxerciſe, and then to 


narch, headed (if it does not rain) by 
Colonel Galli pit, to Hyde Park, to be 
reviewed, where they will perform ſe— 
veral gra and evolutions; The army will 
make io ie an appearance, that mul- 
titudes will repair, it is thought, from 
all parts of England to {ce them. 


P It 


gh 
Tt is faid, that Lord G. S. ſoon will 
be appointed to an important command 


in the L-n m—tia, If fo, what may 
we not expect, or what may Frenchmen 
not expect, ſhould they dare to invade 
us, from the experience and bravery of 


an officer, who acquired ſuch immortal 


Honour at the memorable battle of 
OMe =: 


well reſpected by the /o/dtery, that num- 
bers have declared, they would go thro? 
rivers of phyſic to ſerve him. | 

We hear that the trial of the old 
waſherwoman, for knocking down three 
of the trained bands, and rendering their 
arms u/eleſs, will come on this ſeſſions 
at the Old Bailey, as it was done with a 
felonious intent. 

We hear a court of | honour will 95 
be held, to determine the precedence 
between two military horſes of the Lon- 
don militia.— The caſe is thus: It 
being a rainy day when they marched, 

Liet. Col. Gallipot, not being willing to 
| ſpoil his new regimentals, rode in his 
chariot, but inſiſted his horſe ſhould be 


led at the head of the regiment, on the 
right hand of major Majh-tub's horſe, 
though the major was mounted upon 


him. The Major would not allow this, 


and ordered the horſe away, ſo that the 


Major rode commandant, This at- 
fronted the Lieut, Col ſo much, that 
he challenged the Major for the affront 
done him through his horſe ; but, by 
the mediatiod of friends, this terrible 
pbhattle is ſuſpended, till this point of pre- 
cedence is determined, Viether a Lieut. 
Colonel's horſe, without a head, Hall 


tale place of a Major's horſe, with a 


bead, but without brains 5 
Yeſterday came on at 
remarkable trial of Mrs. Mary 3 
ton, the waſher woman, for a late vio- 

| lent aſſault upon the bodies of the three 
m—tia men, with an intent, as it was 
| ſuppoſed, either to commit a robbery, 
or a rape. The trial laſted near three 


hours, when it moſt evidently appeared 
to the whole court, that the ſoldiers 
were the aggreſſors; that Mrs. Soap- 
ington committed the action purely in 
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| whereupon the old gentlewoman wa 


| means to be relied on. 
It is aid, that Colonel G allipot is ſo 


in Fleet-ſtreet has declared, that he will 


X the 


her own defence; and that ſhe robbed 
them of nothing but their courage: 


honourably acquitted. In the court 
of the trial, Colonel Gallipot, who waz 
a principal evidence againſt her, gave 
it as his znvariable opinion, that the 
oath of a wafherwoman was by no 


We hear that a certain linen-draper 


not let out his balcony, the day on which 


the m—tia march through the city in 


their way to Hyde-park, for Tels than 

ſixty pounds. | 

It is ſaid that Major Maſb. tub in. } 

tends to reſign his command, And 
It is further ſaid, that Mr. Shaping. 


ton will be appointed Major i in his room. 4 
If fo, Colonel Gallipot, it is thought, Y 
will alſo certainly reſign. b 
Fick or Srocks. ei 
B—te's fears—abowe bar. h 
P—t's aſſurance — dito. fa 
T—'s annuities—20 price. =_ K 
S—]b—ne's ſincerity — * 
N- c le's promiſes red. — 99 Fe- be 
cent. diſc, | ſt; 
We—ekes's ſcrip 3 done. WM 
Ditto loyalty. fic 
St. Stephen's voices - very high price *. 
for lime. | ki 
 Exch==q=—r—very lay an 
Miniſterial credit — great ſlſeur. cl 
Placemen — wavering. an 
Penſions and places -- cheap. th 
Terms of peace n much. wh 


Parties—r7/e high, to 


National intereſt - nothing done. tee 
A DVERTISEMFE&N T. 5 
In a few days, a certain gentlemi * 
who has very lately made ſome nol in 
and has not been long arrived in th * 
city from Paris, will be exhibited ? a 
Charing-Croſs, where the public . tex 
have an opportunity of gratifying the! uh 
deſire of 3 1is extraoi dinary ph le 
nomenon at the trifling expence of fi 105 
ſhillings each perſon. The money th 110 
raiſed is to be applied towards eſtablil: . 


ing a fund for fitting out and ſuppo 


ng the adventurers trom the north 
| ©..FY the 


per 


price 


. 


i e ber joy upon 


books, and accounts, that his 


they can be provided with places and 
employ ments by their peace - making pa- 
tron and countryman, the grand exciſe- 
man, @conomilt, and favourite bebind 
the curtain. 

No perſons to be admitted without 
tickets, which will be delivered at the 
Britiſh Coffee-houſe, and upon the 
Scotch walk at the Reyal Exchange. 


G be NE. & N N N. 
From the Lavy's Mac AZINE. 


The Hiſtory of Miss Whiſp. 
HE name of heroine is Eliſabeth 
Whiſp. Her mother was of an 
ancient family; and her father, accord- 
ing to the pariſh-regiſter, Mr. Solomon 
Whiſp, a gentleman well deſcended, 
He uſually lived abſent from his wife 
eight or nine months in the year; 
his buſineſs being to attend markets and 
fairs, and buy up horſes for ſale: and 
whilt he continued at home, his time 
was ſo much taken up in ſettling of his 
married 
ſtate might be looked upon only as an 
epiſode in his life. It may give a ſuf- 
ficient idea of his character, to ſay he 
was a great dealer; and little elſe : 
knowing how to buy cheap, ſell dear, 
and keep his accounts, being his prin- 
cipal qualifications. He read the news, 
and ſtudied the almanack ; and this was 
the extent of his reading, He lett the 
whole management of his family- affairs 
to his wife; in whoſe prudence and in- 
tegrity he repoſed an entire confidence. 
In the year 1712, he was obliged to 
travel ſo much, and attend ſo many fairs, 


that, knowing his bufineſs would take 
him up half a year, he prepared himſelf 
accor dingly, took his leave, and ſet out 


upon his journey. The week after his 
departure, his provident wife thought 
proper to acquaint him, by letter, that 
ſie ſuſpected herſelf Me breeding; to 
yich he returned anWMediate anſwer, 
He accafion. She 
(miled at the credulitzof her huſband: 

's conduct was 


Wt in tact, Mr. 
er's, who then 


0 ſo reproachable 
Vor. 11. * 
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lived familiarly with an officer quarters - 


ed in her neighbourhood. 
It might ſeem as if Mrs. Whiſp had 
propheſied; for in fix weeks after her 


huſband's departure ſhe really found her- 


ſelf with child, Mr. Whiſp contrived 


his affairs in ſuch a manner, as to be 


able to ſtay at home during his wite's 
lying in; and made all the neceſſary 
preparations for the chriſtening : but 


ſhe going a fortnight beyond his reckon- 


ing, the good huſband began to be 
frightened ; for he had heard, that in 


ſuch caſes, a difficult labour was to bg 


expected: he therefore conſulted th 
midwife, who told him he maſt certain- 


ly have miſtaken the reckoning; but 


Mr. Whiſp producing his almanac, and 
ſhewing the day he begun his laſt long 
journey, it plainly appeared there could 
be no great miſtake in the calculation. 
The widwife, who was well {killed 
in removing ſcruples upon this head, 
replied, that Mrs. Whiſp would be 
brought to bed of twins ; or, like many 
other women, might go beyond the uſu- 
al time; and yet do well. This anſwer 
quieted Mr. Whiſp ; and in a month 
aſter, his wife was ſafely delivered of 


our heroine. 


As ſoon as the chriſtening was is overy 
Mr. Whiſp undertook another journey; 
after particularly recommending the 
infant to the care of her mother. He. 
departed extremely well ſatisfied ; as hig 
wife, the midwiſe, the nurſe, the cham- 
bermaid, and the officer, who was in- 
vited to the chriſtening, all aſſured him 
that the little dear was his own picture. 

Having nothing remarkable to ſay of 
Miſs Whiſp' s tender infancy, we ſhall 
hear give the character of her mother: 
who, tho' deſcended from a good fa- 
mily, was uncommonly ſuperſtitious, 
and attentive to dreams, the cries of 
ſcreech-owls, the croaking of ravens, 
&c. and took them for ſo many omens, 
ſigns and warnings, She was other- 
wiſe a notable houſewife ; but changed 
her ſervants a little too often. She was 
well acquainted with the news and in- 
trignes of the town. She dreſſed fine; 
and was full of ceremony, and com- 
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 pliment. When invited to dine abroad, 
| the uſed always to eat before the went 
out, in order to appear the more gen- 
tee] ; thinking it unbecoming a gentle- 
woman to eat with an appetite in com- 


pany. And thus qualified was the 1no- 
ther, to inſtruct, and form the mind of 


her daughter. 

Though we deſignedly 7050 over ma- 
ny particulars that happened to Mils 
Whilp, trom her birth to the age of 
fifteen; we muſt not omit to mention, 


that Mrs. Whiſp, having no other child 


after this, grew dotingly fond of her ; 
end endeavoured, by all the means ſhe 
could contrive, to render her as accom- 
pliſhed as herſelf, We ſhall ſhew the 
method the took to improve and form 
ker tender mind, her perſon, and her 
morals. 

At nine years old, Miſs Whiſp was 
taught to read, write, and ſay her ca- 
techiſm. She learned to read tolerably 
well; but was greatly deficient in writ- 


ing and cyphering : ſo that ſhe could 


not, at the age of fifteen, put down her 
own little expences, nor readily find the 
Pages in a book. 

She learnt no more of religion than 
a few ſhort forms of prayer, the com- 
anon anſwers to the queſtions in the prim- 
er, and to curtſey, at church, when the 
name of Jeſus was mentioned. On the 
other hand, ſhe was amply furniſhed 
with ſtories of ſpirits, witches, and en- 


chantments; and taught to avoid all 


unlucky days and ſeaſons. Some com- 
mon love-fongs ſhe learnt of her mo- 


ther ; and that was all the muſic and 


poetry ſhe knew, If to this be added 
the uſual qualifications of needle-work, 
cookery, and preſerving, we have a 
Complete idea of all the real knowledge 
the poſſeſſed. | 
__ Miſs Whiſp's perſon was 88 up 
to reſemble her mother's; and, though 
naturally of a large bony make, the 
muſt netds be made to have little feet, 
and a ſlender waiſt: and, accordingly, 
from her infancy, was ſtrait-laced, and 
wore pinching ſhoes. The mother col- 
lected May-dew, to waſh her daughter's 


face with; and made her wear gloves 


which ſhe als ys. 
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in bed, to preſerve a white hand. Litile 
feet, a ſlender waiſt, and a white kin, 
were the principal beauties of her per. 
ſon. She had a broad face, a thick 
noſe, and a wide mouth, 

The morality ſhe was bred up in, is 
no leſs remarkable. She was taught 
to exerciſe patience in ſtanding ſtill to 


be dreſled ; while her mother was tell. 
ing her ſhe fhould be as fine as a bride, 


and every quarter of an hour, bringing 
her the glaſs to let her ſee how pretty 
ſhe was; and how complete a wife ſhe 
would make. Miſs Whiſp was thus 
early inſtructed to think of a huſband; 
and to entertain a ſtrange, contuſed idea 
of a bride and bridegroom. She waz 
hence taught to dreſs, and adorn her: 
felt with the exacteſt care, that her 
beauties might appear to the beſt ad. 
vantage. The dazzling notions of a 
bride, a bridegroom, and her own beau- 
ty, being, by this means, connected to- 
gether in her mind, and heightened by 
trequently contemplating herſelf in the 


lookinglaſs, ſhe, at length, fell pal. 


ſionately in love with her own perſon, 
She played with her baby to the age 


of fifteen : and her favourite diverſion 


was that of a chriſtening ; in which ſhs 
generally acted the mother's part. She 
had a great intimacy with an elderly 
maid of the family, who acquainted her 
with many particulars, that are not ſo 
proper to mention. As in all reſpect 
ſhe over acted the character of a beau. 
ty, without being tolerably pretty; her 
perſon and whole behaviour became 
conſtramed, forced, affected and ridi- 
culous. When ſhe walked, ſhe ap- 
peared as if bound together in ſtays of 
iron; whence all her motions, initead 
of being genteel and eaſy, were {tif 
aukward, and diſagreeable. She ſpokt 
little in company; as not knowing hon 
to converſe ; and. beſides, when ſhe o- 
pened her mough, ſhe ſhewed a long 
yellow tooth, Mering above its rank, 


ys endeavoured to con- 


ceal; and ther hre, when obliged t0 

ſpeak, did it wiſh an ill grace. 
Miſs Whiſp Wb fond of men ; b 
aw a cirele of thei 


bad not charms 
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zbout her. She could neither think or 
ac in a ſenſible, rational manner; yet 
fancied ſhe wanted nothing to accom- 
pliſh her, but a huſband. Though ſhe 
went conſtantly to church, and appear- 
ed in company; ſhe was neither devout 
por ſociable : for both at church and in 
company, ſhe was always contriving how 
to manage her perſon, or place her limbs, 
ſo as to appear in the moſt advantageous 
attitude. She thought every one look- 


ed at her with tranſport, or admired 


her for her beauty and gentility. When 
ſhe came home, the firit thing ſhe did, 
after undreſſing herſelf, was to run to 
her baby, and kiſs her lap-dog. In 
this manner was Miſs Whitp educated, 
iaftructed, and prepared for the re- 
markable events, which will appear in 
the ſequel of her hiſtory. 
[70 be continued, 1 
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From the UnivxksAl. MAGAZINE. 


Tram the H. Hory (juſt publiſhed) of the 


Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
for the Year 1701. 


Cure of a confirmed and deſperate $ cur- 
vy, by Nightſhade, indicated 2 he 
great Botaniſt Linnæus. 


Razout having communicated 

the following obſervation to M. 
Bourdelin, its importance induced the 
Academy to publiſh a minute detail of 
R. ER 
Miſs ——, aged 22, had not enjoy- 
ed, for ſome time, a perfect health; 
fie daily grew thinner; ſuffered, from 
time to time, vague pains in the joints, 
was oppreſſed with ſpontaneous laſſitude, 
and ſubject to defluxions in the teeth 
and face, to catarrhs, &c. In the 
month of May, 1758, ſhe was afflicted 
with a continual cough, joined to a vi- 
olent ſore throat, and an acute tever, 
which had an increaſe every evening. 
This ſtate was really alarming, yet, 
being but the prelude to the diſorders 
that afterwards befel her, it yielded to 
the methodical treatment, and goat's 
85 that M. Razout had preſcribed 


for her; the patient was pretty well re- 
covered, and, except tlie painful laſſi- 
tude ſhe had felt from time to time, ſhe 
enjoyed, at leaſt in appearance, a tole- 


rable ſtate of health till the ſpring of 


the following year 1759, when the diſ- 
order maniteſted itſelf with the worſt 
ſymptoms. - 

She had a ſcor butic and very malig- 
nant cancer in the upper lip; it occu- 
pied the under and outer parts of it; its 
edges were white, callous, and even 
carcinomatous ; the ſanies, or ichorous 
liquor, that flowed from it, was very 
tetid, and the lip was more than an 
inch thick. There was a ſecond can- 
cer on the under lip, of the ſame na- 
ture with the firſt, but leſs conſiderable. 
The gums were ſoftiſh, pale, ſomewhat 
Iivid, and frequently bleeding ; three 


teeth were almoſt of themſelves falling 


out of their ſockets; there were ſeveral 
ulcers in the mouth and throat ; the 
body was diſſeminated with violet, red, 
and brown ſpots ; the patient had a ow 
fever that increaſed every evening, and 


this increaſe was ſpecified by a Naur 


ſtrong cold fit. 

Such was the condition ſhe was in 
when MM. Razout was again called to vi- 
fit her. Violent pains now began to 
be felt, as ſhe ſaid herſelt, in the mar- 
row of the bones, and to the degree of 
intirely depriving her of the uſe of 
her limbs; there appeared exoſto- 
ſes at the criſta of the tibia, and the 
middle part of the arm on both ſides, 


equalling, in bigneſs, half the ſhell af 


a walnut, and of an extreme ſenſibility 
tho' they did not ſeem to have chanysd 
colour; the blood was totally infected, 
at leaſt it appeared ſuch in two bleed- 
ings M. Razout ordered out of complai- 
{ance to the patient, who believed ſhe 
found eaſe thereby; nothing more was 
ſeen in the porringer but a thick pellicle 
of ſome lines, and of a very deep vio- 
let, ſtoating in a clear and thin ſeroſity. 
The moſt efficacious remedies were 


uſed, as acidulated ſyrups, minoratives, 


ſpirit of ſcurvy-graſs, whey turned with 
creſſes; even mercurial frictions w 2 
tried which only increaſed the _— 
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the exoſtoſes were treated with liniments, 
balſams, and mercurial pomatum ; the 
cancers were dreſſed with digeſtives of 
baſilicum, impregnated with different 
ſtrong tinctures, and the green balſam ; 
the pround fleſh was deſtroyed with pre- 
cipitate, and Lanfranc's collyrium was 
uſed for the gums and ulcers of the. 
mouth.— Notwithſtanding all thoſe re- 
medies, ſo naturally pointed out by the 


nature of the diſeaſe, it always grew 


worſe, and the patient was brought to 
the pals of having no reſt, either night 
nor day, the ſyrup.ot poppy, and other 


narcotics, being incapable of procuring | 
her any. The ſtate ſhe was then in, 


ſeemed to be the laſt period of the dif: 


eaſe, which could ſcarce be imagined 


more melancholy and deſperate. It was 
in theſe circumſtances that M. de Sauva- 


ges, who was then at Niſmes, counſel- 
led M. Ragout to have recourſe to a ſim- 


ple decoction of . ſolanum ſcandens or 
dulcamara,” which had been diſcovered 


to him, by M. Linnæus, as a ſpecific 


againſt thoſe ſorts of ſcorbutic diſtem- 
pers. M Razout had great difficulty 


to obtain the young lady's parents con- 
ſent, it having been inſinuated to them 


that this plant was a rank poiſon; how- 
ever, he at laſt prevailed upon them, 
and he began to adminiſter it to her the 
ninth of July, firſt in a very ſmall doſe, 


and afterwards gradually increaſing it. 


Ihe firſt trials were not ſucceſsful ; 
the pains in the extremities became ex- 
eeſſive, and inſupportable, and were ac- 


companied with ſuch twitchings, and vi- 


olent ſhooting pains in the head, that 
the patient faid it ſeemed as af her eyes 
Theſe ſhooting pains 
continued {till more and more violent 


during the firſt fortnight, and ſo as to 


make her eyes dim, and become vitre- 
ous, that is, ſemi-opaque- and bluiſh 
in ſhort, ſhe abſolutely joſt her fight. 
M. Razout was not diſcouraged by this 


ill ſucceſs; he continued the remedy with 
greater care, and had at laſt the ſatis- 
faction to ſee, in the beginning of Au- 


guſt, a very ſenſible diminution of the 


{ymptoms ; tue pains abated, the can- 
| ds yielded a good e __ vi- 


» — 


ſicatories flowed abundantly ; the pains 
of the head were leſs ſharp and frequent, 
the eyes reſumed their natural colour 
and functions, the ulcers began to be 
cicatriſed, the ſpots diſappeared, as al. 
ſo the fever; the-appetite returned, and 


the patient, by degrees, could uſe folid, 


aliments, which, for a long time, ſhe 


could not ſo much as bear the ſight of, 


The decoction of the ſolanum, conti. 
nued to the end of September, made 
the exoſtoſes intenſibly diſappear”; and 
the pains vaniſhing, natural fleep re— 


turned; the cancers and ulcers were to- 


tally cured, the gums reſumed their 
firmneis and blooming colour, and at 
laſt the patient paſſed from a molt deſ- 
perate ſtate to an intire cure, without 
any other remedy than the ſolanum dul- 
camara, except that, on diſcontinuing 
its uſe, M. Razout {ubſlituted aſſes 
milk to it for ſome time; and, what 
was highly deſerving of being remarked 
is, that no accident happened during 
the uſe of this remedy ; that it neither 
produced tenebricoſe vertigo, nor heat 
in the throat, nor any bad ſymptom ; 
that it produced no evacuations by {tool, 


_ urine, or ſweat ; one day only, the doſe 
having been unadviſedly increaſed, the 


patient felt a heat in the ſtomach, fol- 
lowed by nauſeas and vomitings; but 
all theſe accidents diſappeared on cea- 
ling the uſe of the remedy dur ing four 
and twenty hours. 

This remedy ſeems therefore to act, 
as it were, by extinction; it ſceks at. 
ter, in the maſs of blood, the {corbu- 


tic virus which it encounters and de- 


ſtroys: there is even room to believe 
that it does this effectually; for M. 
Razout, who deſignedly waited two 
years before he would communicate this 
obſervation to the Academy, obſerved 
no ſign of relapſe in the patient, and 
ſhe enjoys perfect health. She fince had 


a a ſimple continued fever, which yielded 


to the uſual remedies, and her recovery 
was neither long nor laborious ; which 
certainly would not have been fo, it fhe 
bad retained the leaſt quantity of the 
ſcorbutic virus in her blood, 


This 
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This plant may be therefore confider- 


ed as a very efficacious remedy in the 
treatment of this diſeaſe, which is much 
more common than is n of. The 
manner of uſing it is thus. 

The plant is the Solanum ſcandens 


or dulcamara” [V. C. Bauh. p. 167.— 


Inſt, R. herb. de Tournefort, p. 149. 


wulgarly known in France by the name 
it is very common, 


«Vine of Judea ; 
and very eaſy to be raiſed, Halt a 
drachm of the freſh ſtalk of this plant 
is taken in the beginning, ſtripped ot 
the leaves, flowers and fruits: being 
cut in ſmall bits, it is boiled in ſixteen 


ounces of pump or ſpring water to the 


conſumption of one half: This decoc- 
tion, being ſtrained, is mixed with an 


equal part of cow's milk, of which the 


cream-has been caretully taken off, and 
the patient is made to drink a glaſs of 
it every four hours; the doſe of the 
plant is gradually - increaſed to two 
drachms, at leaſt M. Razout did not 
xceed this quantity, and there is no 


bein a more deplorable condition than 


night be ſubject to inconveniencies; 
owever, it is the buſineſs of the pru- 


s he may judge moit proper. 

The“ ſolanum ſcardens, ſeu dul- 
amara,” in Engliſh, Perennial climb- 
ng night ſhade, commonly called“ Bit- 
er-ſweet,” is the eight ſpecies deſcribed 
n Mr. Miller's Gardener's Dictionary, 
rom Hort. Cliff. 60. under the appel- 
ation of * Solanum caule inermi fruteſ- 


„ racemis cy moſis, „ Nightfhade 


his With a ſhrubby, bended, unarmed ſtalk, 
ved Ine upper leaves ſpear-ſhaped, and 
ind Wunches of flowers at the top of the 
nad Walk.” — It is a chmbing woody plant, 
ded nd grows in the nedges in divers parts 
ery i England, and is by ſome planted in 
nch Wardens, to cover arbours, or ſhady 
the Walls, in London, and other cloſe 
the Wiices, where few other plants will 

tire. The cuttings or ſtalks of this 
We put inte glattes of water, and placed 
Thu 


Foom to pretume, that any patient could 
he ſubject of this obſer vation, or could 


require a ſtronger doſe, which perhaps 


ent phyfician to regulate the quantity, 


ente flex uoſo, foliis ſuperioribus haſta- 


in rooms, where they will put out 
branches and leaves, and continue a long 
time green. This plant is alſo uſed 
in medicine, for ſome particular prepa- 
rations; but the herb- folks in the mar- 
kets often ſell this inſtead of the par- 
den nightſhade, which is a cooling plant, 
and this a hot acrid one, which renders 
it contrary to the intention of the oint- 
ment, wherein nightſhade is one of the 
ingredients. 

There is a fort of this with white 
flowers, which is ſuppoſed to be a varie- 
ty of the former, but the leaves are 
woolly, in which it differs from the o- 
ther, and this is conſtant. There is 
alio one with variegated leaves, which 
is preſerved by thoſe who are very curi- 
ous in collecting the various kinds of 
ſtriped leaved plants. — Theſe may be 

eaſily propagated by laying down their 
branches, or by planting their cuttings, 


in the ſpring, upon a moiſt ſoil, where 


they will ſoon take root, and may after- 


wards be tranſplanted where they are 


to 1 emain . 
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To the Author ef the Beauties of all the 


Magazines. | 
8 1 R, . 


Y inſerting the following, you will 
oblige, 
your very humble ſervant, 
| FUNNIBUS. 


Scribimus indoi doctique. 


All dare to write, who can or cannot 
read, 


There are in this great city of Lon- 
don, and its environs, a ſet of people, 
that I take the liberty to dub with the 
appellation of, Lovers of Country 
Simplicity.” Among them is my friend, 
Tom Fuſee, the Watchmaker, In the 
courſe of an acquaintance of four years, 
he has frequently invited me to dine 
with him at his houſe in New-ſtreet, 
Fetter-lane ; as allo to drink tea with 
his wite at his garden. His repeated 


importunities, induced me to accept the 
invitation: accordingly, at the ſtated 
time 


_ wood, and polyanthos roots, 
not help ſmiling, as I did not ſee any 


friend took me round the walks. 
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time of one o'clock, I arrived at my 
friend's habitation, Preſently after ap- 


peared on table a quarter of lamb, a 


eee of bacon, and a large quantity of 
eans and fallad. The company con- 


ſiſted of Tom, his wife, three dirty 
children, two *prentices, (that I ſhould 


have taken for chimney-ſweepers, had 
I not known their proteſſion) and my- 


ſelf. I obſerved I was particularly in- 
treated toeatſome more beans and ſallad; 
_ accordingly I helped myſelf plentifully; 


and we were all buſied for ſome time 


but at laſt my friend's wife aſſured me 
the Weadgeitables were very good, for 
they were gathered out of their own 


garden that morning. We dined in a 


room that looked into a little yard, that 


was edged with ſun flowers, ſouthern- 


thing eatable; but I was ſoon unde- 
ceived by Mrs. Fuſee, for ſhe informed 


me, they had a garden much better 
than any in Roſurman's-Row, and it 
Vas at Ryſhian-Urbay *, 
dam, ſaid I ? © Why, Sir, now ſup- 
4 poſing you was coming out of Bed- 
dc Jam, and was going by the place 


Where, ma- 


« where my Dickey rides, you will go 
« paſt the Artillery- ground, and then 
4% you go to the Doghouſe: bar, and 
44 there it is.” — By that time ſhe had 
finiſhed her harangue, I was ready for 
2 bone of lamb, which ſhe helped me 


to, firſt ſucking her fingers, and taking 


a pinch of nuff. Dinner being ended, 
and the cloth removed, preparations 
were made for our departure. Mrs. 


Fuſee dreſſed herielf in a green damaſk, 


Tom pulled off his popinjay apron, 
maſter Dick was in his ſunday ſuit, and 


thus finiſhed we ſet out for Ruſbian- 
Urbay. We made the beſt of our way, 
and arrived at the place about 4 o'clock, 


1 was welcomed to the garden, and de- 
fired to ſeat myſelf in the ſummer- houſe. 
Whilſt the water was boiling for tea, my 
One 
viſta terminated with an avenue to the 
Little-houſe, another to the Dunghill, 


and a third to a ſtinking Pit, where a 


* Nur in ur be. 


I could 


to picture it. 


couple of ducks were dabbling. The 
walks were bedecked with lobſter claus, 
marrow- bones. and oyſter-ſnells; and 
the date of the year, with a crown, &c. 
were laid down at the door in variegated 
pebbles. My friend aſked me, it ! 


thought it like a truſſilated pavement. [ 
was then taken to the kitchen garden, 


in which I ſaw about a dozen of lettuce, 
a cucumber- bed, and ſome cabbage, 
with a few beans in a corner, Tom 
informed me he took the garden, for the 
ſake of being in the country now and 
then ; and to tell the truth, ſays he, 
I have Gargen-/tuff in plenty; tis only 


ſending Ned or Eliſba for it. I found 


upon enquiry, that theſe lads could get 
a guinea each per week, but they were 
very frequently called down from work 
to fetch a lettuce, or ſome cabbage. Tea 
being ready, we were ſummoned tothe 
hovel ; but to deſcribe it perfectly I am 
unable ; it would puzzle even Hogarth 
It was built by Meſſrs, 
Tom, Ned, and Eliſha, and at times 


when they might have employed them- 


ſelves to much greater advantage at 
watchmaking : *twas conſtructed of lath 
and mud, and lined with blne paper, 
on which was ſtuck, a large ſhop bill of 
Fern and Garraway's, ſeedſmen ; and 
ſeveral livery ſummons's from the maſter 
and wardens of the Goldſmith's Com- 
pany, for Tom is a liveryman. One 
corner was filled with watering-pots, 
ſpades, mattocks, ſhovels, and ſome 
leed bags: the other end was furniſhed 
with a chair, on which the young - 
eſt child (about a year old) ſat all the 
time we were at tea. I ftaid till about 


fix o'clock, and then I parted with mp 


company. I could not help laughing 
when I got home at my friend's tolly. 
He is the youngeſt ſon of a reputable 
family, and married the maid - ſervant 
where he was an apprentice, and 1s nov 
dwindled into a mere huſband, for bi 
wife guides and directs him as ſhe pleales, 
I ſhail conclude with wiſhing thele Gar- 
den Dotards may alter their condut; 
and repeating the old proverb, N. Yuttt 
ultra crepidan, 


7 


7 the Author of the Beauties of all the 
| Magazines. 
S IR. 
If you think the following matter 


deſerves a place In your Magazine, you 


xill, by inſerting it, oblige 
Your very humble ſervant, 
| | VERITAS. 
Obſcuris vera involvens. Virg. 
Involving truths in obſcure terms. 


$it mihi fas audita logui. Virg. | 
Permit metorelate what I have heard. 


A Chineſe Tale. 


to Honan, there lived a Tartarian 
efugee, who received the emperor of 
China's protection: he was ſecure in 
ns perſon ; his little and remaining All, 


mele ; his honeſty was great; prudence 
and good-nature ſhone perfectly ccnſpi- 
WW cv0us about him. —Of his family, I 
1 I hall only mention an elder ſon, whoſe 
name was Kengus: his age 25; he was 
In his perſon decent. his education libe- 
n, and foſſeſſed every particle of gen- 
er tiity. This young man was honoured 

with an appointment, by the emperor 
nn his horſe ſervice, and indeed was ve- 
ry well reſpected. It ſo happened, that 
he was detached with a number of Chi- 


ne | 
* neſe troops to a town named Cungy, 
ag er the city Tan: within about a 


te league of Cungy, was another town 
named Xenzi; in which place lived Su- 
churman; a man diſtinguiſhed for mean 
mf 3 nr ane 
art and ſubtilty; but very rich. Gany- 


Pi. nen was his fon; and Seffertina his 
. daughter: ſhe was virtuous, great, and 
n good; and deſpiſed thoſe principles ſhe 

4 law ſo ſtrongly imbibed by her fa her.— 
15 Her brother was depraved; he talked 
7 of virtues, to which he was eſtranged, 
Gor and was at heart, a horrid, bad man. 
g Poor Seffertina was unhappily ſit uat- 
lun ed; but to proceed — 


The fierce burning rays of the ſun 
7 bied up the fountains; the angel of 


tice of native ſtrangers. 


. the province of Hucang, and near 


was not moleſied : his name was Cuhk- 


gave his kind aſſiſtance. 


my account, 


cc 
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harveſt panted uponthe plain, when hea- 

ven with cooling ſhowers beſprinkling 
the earth, nature reaſſumed her ſeat a» 
gain, then Kengus was accuſtomed to 
ride out, and this opportunity being 


_ gratetul.-Chance led him to the houſe 
of Suchurman, who was abſent from his 


villa. Seffertina was there alone, The 
cuſtom is in that kingdom to take no- 


Kengus was 
introduced, and did not remain long 


unacquainted with the ſuperior, and 
amiable greatneſs of the fair Seffertina. 
To prevent needlets recitals, he lov- 


ed; a flame was reciprocally kindled, 


paſt the power of art or eloquence to 
quench, —It was the particular requeſt 


of Seffertina, that Kengus ſhould aſk of 
Suchurman his conſent to marry ; he 
comphed in part, but acted bafely.— 
However, their hearts were ſo ſtrongly 
cemented, that an eſcape was meditat- 
ed, Succeſs for that time favoured 
them, and the marriage rites were per- 


formed in private. ——Cuhamele, vb 


had ever purſued the intereſts of his ſon, 
Propoſals e- 
quaily great as honourable were made 
by Cuhamele to Suchurman in behalf 
of the young couple; but he. trifled, 
gave anſwers indeterminate ; was frac- 
tious and ill- natured. Setfertina's heart 
was ſpotaneous ; ſhe too aik'd his aſſiſt- 
ance. But he replied,“ Not any thing 
ec will 1 give. you: may you be eves 
« wretched is your father's wiſh.” —— 
Lite to a mind ſo fully fraught was in- 
different. Thus diſappointed, ſhe re- 
tired to her dear Kengus ; and wn lan- 
guage truly noble told him the treat- 
ment ſhe had met with from her father; 
and ended with, “ feel for your fu- 
e ture difappointments and milery, on 
My father ] have ever 
conſidered as my protector; but my 
Love — farewell. Phrenzy took 
poſleſſion of her mind, and in an un- 
lucky hour ſoon after deprived herſelt 
or life. 

The. fatal events that have of late 
years been occaſioned by marriages, in 
this kingdom, where the parties were noy 


cc 


ot equal birth and for une, are many; and 


fur 


for which no remedy has, or ever can 
be found. They are occaſioned by the 
very different notions the mind poſſeſſes, 


contrary to the will of that being, who 


formed. us to live in brotherly love 
and unanimity. One piques himſelt 
becauſe he has amaſſed, riches ; ethers. 


being born of nobility ; but the truly 
noble and enriched. are thoſe, who by 


their own induſtry acquire in life the 
character of , good men. T here are in 
this world amiable characters in obſcu- 


_ owing to the viciſſitudes of for- 
tune; and are they to be deſpiſed ? — 


No,—To thoſe, who at preſent live un- 


recqnciled to their daughters and ſons 
I addreſs myſelf, by ſaying, 'tis a duty 
incumbent to forgive, and act a parent's 
part; thoſe, who do not, may aſſure 
- themſelves, that their ſufferings will be 
long, and, endleſs miſery their everlaſt- 


ing doom, It affliction prepares us for, 


feligity, we mould be content under its 
weight, and remind ourſelves, that the 
Redeemer of the world was a man, ac- 


quainted with grief and ſorrow. 


Wee r Sie g (50) RH 


To the PRINTER, 


8 1 R, 
1. girls will ſeek their own undoing, 


They caunot blame us for their ruin: 
hat female of fifteen years old 
Can bear with patience to be told, 


That prudent girls ſhould keep away, 


Or rarely viſit Park or Play; 
Should never make too free with men, 


And gd. abroad but now and then ? 


But witile ſych fancies fill their brain, 


f Advice 1 is pA beſtow d in Vain 


R s 
* 
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Firſt ſqueeze his hand, but now grown. 


Run o're the topics of the day, 
As, how he lik d the laſt new play; 
And how long Kitty's been on town; 


And knows that CHarlottel is not married; 


The fair Brucilla, juſt at dark, 
Would meet her captain in the park; 


: bolder, 
She'd loll familiar on his ſhoulder ; 


Who has the neweſt faſhion'd gown, 


She hears that Polly has miſcarried; 


Admires his ſword Knot, di'mond- ring, 

And wonders when they'll crown the 
being; | 

The rhapſody, as uſual, ends. | 

With ſcandalizing all her friends; 

Exclaims at girls who truſt to men, 

And gets to Haddoct's juſt at ten. 

Did not the tender muſe forbear 

To give offence to any fair, 


She could a diſmal tale unfold, th 
Would make each youthful Blood rug fi of 
cold, an 
But ſuch ſad woe ſhall ever reſt ] th 
Conceal'd within her faithful breaſt; th 
The muſe on earth ſhall ne er reveal ex 
What I for falſe Brucilla, feel. I th 
If all were true that Women lay, ing 
No angel is ſo chaſte as they ; 
There is no virtue under heav'n ex 
But what to woman k ind is giv'n; pe 
All who beheld Brucilla ſaid, | me 
There never look'd a chaſter . WW thi 


But till they might have ſafely te as | 


There never liv'd a ſubtler whore ; 
And, as for me, I could as ſoon 


Have thought to fly into the moon, Tt 
As ſoon could any thing believe, 


As what Brucilla could deceive: Ml 91 
But now it ſtands too plain conteſt, | 
That women's looks are all a jeſt. 


Qu ten - College, Oxon. 
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| WICH MONG the number of 


Magazines, Chronicles and 
A 49 other Monthly, Weekly, 

“Daily and Nightly Pulica- 
KR tions, no perſon ever 
thought proper to regiſter the actions 
of a Horſe-race-meeting.-— Mr. Heber 
and Mr. Pond indeed inform us, that 
there will be ſuch and ſuch races, but 
the / never told us what was done there, 
except juſt how the horſes came in, and 
that is an information no way intereſt- 
ing to the generality of readers. 

To preſerve the glorious Feats, and 
extraordinary occurrencies which hap- 
pen, or may have happened at thole 
meetings, I take the liberty to ſend you 


the following heads, which I drew up 


as they occurred to me laſt Barnet Races. 
And I call my ſcheme 


The Bazner-Race WeekLY CuRo- 
NICLE ; or, 

The Sporting Gazette Extraordinary, 
From Monday 70 Monday. 
Holſoway. Paſſed by, in full trot, ſeve- 

ral (mall craft. Arrived, halt pall 


9, A. M. the knowing-one, Captain 
Gamble, trom the Card- makers. 


Highgate, Monday. This day was land- 


ed here, for the uſe of the waiters at 
Barnet- races, two bales of Buming— 
bam halfpence, and one buthei of tin 
lxpences, by Samuel Smouth, trom 
Hlouniditch. ö 
Finchley, ditto, This day a large 
lezure was made of ſeveral bottles ſul- 
Vor. II. | 


ed with counterfeit guineas, and four 


bags with moidores, and 368. pieces, 
ditto, The bottles were filled with the 


Family's Creſt, and the bags had E O 


marked upon them. NS 


Barnet. Monday evening arrived in 


the poſt chaiſe, Lane, the CZarming 


Betſy, Nan Niuble, and Red Poll, part 


of the Daverport's Cargo. ; 
The old bawd Weſtmith, had like to 


have foundered in her paſſage ; the In- 


fernal Bomb running foul of her, and 
obliged her to lay by to refit. 


N. B. The wanton Filly, from Golds, 
is obliged to perform quarantine in 


Spittle Creek. | 
Monday, Aug. Finchley. This day 

the right honourable Sir Thomas Fair 

Chance, and lady Amuſement, preſent— 


ed their petition to the right worſhiptul 


the bench of juſtices ; ſetting forth, that 
whereas the petitioners formerly were 


entitled to an equal ſhare in all Horſe- 


racings, Cockings, &c. But that by 


Combinations, E O Fables, Al um 


water, and other ſuch diſhonourable 
practices, theſe petitioners dare not be 
ſeen at any of the places where Races 
Cockings, &c. are cxhibited, | 


Therefore they pray for ſuch relief 


as may be thought reaſonable, and that 
a licence may be granted them, and that 
they may be put in poſſetion of their 
1G mer r1ghts and privileges. | 

Barnet, Meuday mona. The follows 
ing paper was this morning left at eve- 
ry houſe in this town by the partth bea- 
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A CauT1ioN FROM THE POLICE. 


HERE AS there are landed 
from Plymouth Town, Ply- 

mouth Dock, Portſmouth Point, Goſ- 
port, Golſtone, and other ſea ports 1n 


this kingdom, ſundry} old infected 
cargoes, called NEW FACEs, and which 


have been publicly put up to ſale, at 


ſecond floor repoſitories in Ruſlel-ſtreet, 


Bow ſtreet, James-ſtreet, Bridges-ſtreet, 


Southampton- fireet, and other the ulu- 


al places of fale in and about Covent - 


garden, 
And as from b informa- 
tion we have heard, that the owners of 


| theſe unſoundcommodities, iniend open- 


ing at Barnet during the races, 
Therefore in juſtice to the fair trader, 


and in pity both to man and boys, wwe 


ide this notice, 


That no jemmies, Pio, Bucks, 


Choice Spirits, Members of the Keep- 
1t-up-club, or any other of his majeſty's 
male ſubjects, ſingle or married, young 
or old, rich or poor, do preſume, at 


their peril, to have any connection with 


thoſe above-mentioned vulgarities, leaſt 
they incur the pains and penalties men- 
tioned in the ſtatutes concerning plag ues 


and peſtilence, which they may be alſ- 
ſured will be moſt jeverely levied upon 


them, without any reſpect to perſons. 
N. B. It is ſaid two noted ſurgeons 
pay the women's travelling charges, 


Purſuant to the above notice, by the 
vigilance of the worthy magiſtracy, 


Moll Millum, Peg Blafty, and Sue Cut- 


me-down, ſome cf the Dock and Point 


gang, were ſeized in bed, on ſuſpicion 


of being incendiaries, and ſetting fire 


in port to ſeveral men of war, Veron 


ing to his majeſty's navy; 
And on Tue/zay, half paſt 8 in the 


morning, the ſport began here; Will 


Whiſt having drank all night, when he 
went to bed, would make a bett that 
he jumped out of the chamber window; 
3t was ſaid done to at once, away he wenr, 
and broke his neck by the fall; how- 


ever, his widow came in for the money; 
an old woman 1s t!.is moment run over 
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by Ben Phaeton: ſo you ſee it pro. 
miſes to be fine ſport. 

At a great meeting this morning in 
the Cockpit, ſeveral odd battles were 
debated upon, and the various opera- 
tions of Dr. Main, and Mr. John 
Bye, the two great profeſſors, conti- 
nued to be received by the audience as 


| uſual, 
the womens warehou'es, and firſt and 


Several maſters of arts difplayed their 
arithmetical talents there; and the 
whole was conducted with that applaule, 
ſpirit, decency, unanimity and inte- 
grity, as is always pr atiſed 1 in ſuch aſ. 
ſemblies. 


 WPeanefd ay. There v was not much ſport 


upon the courſe to day as was expect. 
ed; only a blind beggar and his dog 
were run over, the odds were ſix to four 
the dog againſt the man; but it prov- 
ed to be a dead heat, both dying in the 
ſame ſecond. | 

A motion was made at the ordinary 
this day, for a ſubſcription to be open- 
ed, towards raiſing a fund for erecting 


an academy to educate young gentle. 


men, before they made the tour of the 
turf, in all the various emoluments of 
Hedging, Handing, Trimming, &c. &c. 


But it was over ruled by a gentleman 


preſent ; who obſerved, to propoſe raiſ- 
ing a fund at Horſe- races, was going in 
direct oppoſition to the manners of the 


| place, which was entirely. calculated in 
favour of, A Univerſal Sinking Fund 


Office. : 
ADVERTISEMENT, 

To be ſeen warranted ſound, for ſale 
by the candle, a fine ſhow of Filles, 
properly brokein at Haddock's, Molly' 55 


& C To be had at the uſual prices, and 


recommended by Dr. Rock, Dr. Sar- 

rant, Dr. Jeſuits Drops, &c. 
This is to give notice to all gentle- 

men, men of quality, and others, that 


Mrs. Silver has brought down with her, 


a nice parcel of the genuine sort for 
the accommodation of her cuſtomers ; 
ſhe hopes to have the continuance of the 


favour of the public, to whom ſhe returns 


thanks for all former favours and obliga- 
tions, her cargo are to be ipoke with 
at any time ot the day or night, at the 
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ſign of the Golden Pill and Mercury in ing the eighth they brought in their 
Rotten-row, near Repentance-alley. verdict Self-murder, | 


Extrad of a Letter from our C d The followiug advertiſement came out 
dent at Barnet. 1 8 0 this morning. 


And great ſport there was this day— Whereas it has been reported, on 
Tom from the Bedford was horle-whip- purpoſe to prejudice my character on 
ped moſt damnably ; he wanted to get the turf, that I took in 'ſquire Bubble 
a married woman away from her huſ- for 400 at cribbage. Now I do declare, 
band, but the man has tipped the pimp upon my honour, that it was at Putt l 

ſuch a trimming, that I'll hold gold tw played with him, and only went 5o my? 
filver, and I ſay done firit, he han't ſelf; and whereas Oli Sam Secure called 
ſtrength to draw a long cork theſe ten me Yeſter day, at the ornary where we 
days. _ dined, anillitirit fellor, Il ſay my let. 

Two big-vellied women in a Bale ters with him for his ſum, and I ſay 
chair run againſt an old coach in which done firſt ; and it any one of the Fami- 
were four bumbailies, and overſet the /y: will ſay upon their honour, that as 
tipſtaffs to the great joy of the populace how they underſtand the alphabet, why 
who were moſt of them inſolvents. It is he is welcome to take that parſon for 
ſuppoſed the officers muſt miſcarry. a judge; or it he can find two among 

One of the grooms had his collar bone them icholars good enough to be judges 
broke by a ſtaymaker's horſe running between us, I'll ſtand to my propofal; 
away with his maſter, who was taken becaute why [ always know'd more 
up ſpeechleſs with the fright, and on nor he did, and had cum at a gould 
examining himit was perceived his boots watch, before he had made himſelf maſ- 
were hloody, occaſioned by a bodkin ter of a pocket handkercher, 


a half pint in his hand ; he had drank will be able to appear 2gain in buſinels 
ſeren within the hour, and died attempt» for herielt. | i. 


Qy qa Black 


he carried in his breeches pockets run- It is remarkable that there never was 0 
ning through his diaculum plaiſter. before, in the memory of the oldeſt in- ji ; 
Five foot people were trampled upon habitant of Barn«t, ſuch a number of dt 
by horſes of the members of the Jockey pidzeons, as have appeared there, and Wh 
| ing Club. upon the courie this meeting. 110 
| Thurſday. Juſt before the races began, From the Hazard Table we hear,that 1 
| ſeveral ſporting men were put into a Sir Snap and Ratt/e has had abundance 4 
prodigious panic, on account of a of company this meeting, and continues 101 
large body of horſe appearing at the to kcep it up under the "direction of his 0 i 
| inn door waere they dined, but they were honour Ha ard Co. | wy 5 
diſcovered only to be a party of friends The match there laſt night between 0 4 
0 eſcorting uttle Driver, and not any of the two full brothers, a MaIN AND NO bi 
, Sir John Fielding's people, as it was at Maty, contrary to the opinion of the 1 
. arſt reported: | beſt Judges, was decided in favour of WY 
4 Thurjdey, Barnet. This morning the Ca/2er, 41 
jack Bu Kin gallopped up Barnet town, ; FE 103 
with his pee. tie behind him, for a Ad vices from te weighing Poſts 1 
bett of ſix bottles; his horſe taking Fr, day. As the celebrated Sally Rouge LA 
fright, daſhe:l him againſt the Mitre was taking an airing upon the courſe in i 
ſign-poſt, and he ws taken up dead. her poſt chariot, (612 was leized with Mo! 
The coroner's inqueſt have brought it ſuch a fv; imming in her head, occaſion- f . 
in Lunacy. ed by her being 20 full of ſpirits, that (Mii 
They alſo to day ſat upon the body her jorekead has beat through the fore- 1 
of Tom Toaſtmaſter, who fell down glais, and her face is cut in lo ſhocking | 
ſpeechleſs about eleven latt night, with a manner, that it is thought the never ö 
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Black Sam was ſeized for two high. Transfer books open at the pawnbrokers, 
Way robberies, and the goods found up- London afſurance — 124 


on him ju! as he was going up to his Country ditto —_ 94 7 
| eat, in the gentleman's ſtand. E O Barr- holes — A | 
The noted Mrs. Snieeth, remarkable We are credibly informed, that ma- 


for procuring Rulfs and Rems for gen- ny pieces of burglary, felony, and 
tlemen, diſpached a cargo by land- car- other maneuvres in the family-way, will 
riage, which came down here this day; be performed this winter in and about 
but the weather proving ſo hot, they London, by the wrong ſide betters—A; 


were tainted before they left London. an article has been drawn up by the aſ- 

Betts were done this week 6s uſual. ſociation for the preſervation of gamin 
Debts of honour — 7 discount. all over England, and ſubſcribed by ſe ve⸗ 
Honeſty, no price. ral of the principal done: firſt dealers un- 


Decency —— Books mut. der the law tree upon Finchley Common. 


: $4444 $44 +4444 $94: EK & h & K 


A CAN TATA, deſigned for the Ax r 18 Ts on S.. Luke's Day 
Fin ir + RECTFFTATIVE. 


3 WAs at a word, Creation's form came forth, 

And life's bright colours ſpread the out-lin'd earth 
At once his plan the heavenly ArTIsT hid, 
4 And nature 8 $ pencil ſfoften'd light and ſhade. 
ö | $0 ] 
| | ney the ſun's ſplendid ray, 

| To dark Chaos gave day, 
So ſcience illumines the mind; * 
Merit rais'd up its head, | 
Savage ignorance fled ; 
+ | When the arts were beſtow'd on mankind, 
| | II. | 
ll Fancy's " Ratue was plac'd, 
In the temple of Taſte, 
1 | Invention the ſtructure uprear'd. 
Self-maim'd-envy, baſe foe, 
Grinn'd in fetters below, 
When the graces, as hand- tte; appear d. 

| | III. 
. Liberality's name _ 
. : Was aloud told by Fame, 
= | As a patron true ſcience had found; 
3 That rich men might know, _ 
5 The true art to beſtow, | 
'' And genius, by bounty, be crown d. 
= SgeonD-RECITATAIVE:;: 
5 Come drole fancy, come along, 
1 Call on laughter, come away; 
| Wit and humour lerd a ſong, 
1 0 celobr ate this locial day. 
. 8 O N 8. 
1 To honour our patron, St. L. K „ begin, 
Next well honour our Britiſh, born patron, the King: 


As artiſts we labour ourſelves to improve, 
As ſub) ets. we ſtudy to merit his love. 


II. 


The tables our Pallat, with liquor well ſpread, 

They are nature's nice fleth paintings pure white and red; 

Our conſcience is clear like the face of our wines, 

RE] true artiſts will always deſpiſe id deſigns, 

e 

My bottle I'll handle, the bowls out-line grace, 

And retouch by the juice the weak tints in my face; 

Perſpective I'll mind, when a full glaſs I ſee, 

For a bumper's the true point of ſight, Sir, for me, 

| | | I > 

Our art we'll exhibit, as long as we can, 
Till time cracks our canvas, and rubs out our plan: 

Content at his call, our tools uſeleſs put by, | 

Then ſhow we're true artiſts, and know how to die, 


THIRD RECITATIVE. 


I would try at a verſe, though I fear to do wr ong, 
For the devil an artiſt am I at a ſong; 

I hope my attempt will not meet with rebuke, 
For ſome how with ſomething I'd honour St. Luke. 


. 


St. Luke, the patron, is known by an ox, 
Which I humbly explain to this meeting; _ 
That the ſaint by his ſymbol proves beef orthodox, 
And himſelf an artiſt in eating. 
| Re 8 
But ſome folks, and they not in judgment the leaſt, 
Declar'd when they look'd at the picture; 
That a Critic was carricatur'd in the beaſt, 
To bellow a connoiſſeur lecture. 


| III. 
Such report I am ſure humanity Korns, 
No A&T1s7T's tongue would encreaſe it; 
They are not like thoſe roles, who, on ſeeing the horns, 
Wrote under them, WEDLOCK FECIT. | 
| IV. 
Married men by ſuch ſatire are 1 abus'd, 
Yet who can the calumny ſtop, Sir ? 
*Tis unfair when her ladyſhip's manor is us'd, 
To fay huſbands bring forth the crop, Sir. 
v. 
But enough * that theme, yet one verſe more I ſing, 
Here are bumpers in order before us; 
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Then we'll order a toaſt ; Gor BLESS GREAT rA 3 — 


W hich Artiſts will Ge: in chorus. 


Woman 
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OS EEE A EEIILESEEE: 


I; man of the Town 0 
HEN I applied to the Regil- 


recommended to no leſs a perſon tor a 
miltre(s than Jenny Douglaſs, who bad, 
as 1 x{terwaids found, molt of the clerks 


or maſters of theſe offices in fee to 


recommend her preper jervants. _ 
L had heard much of her houſe, but 


was a firanger there; and as-the had 


never teen me butin my brilliant days, 
and then only at a diſtance, ſne could not 
ſu ct, atleaſt ſhe did not ſuſpect, that 
the perſon who appeared before her in 
a linen zown, plain holland apron, round 
car cap, black leather pumps, and co- 


Joured ſilk handkerchief, has ever been 


rollech along in her own chariot, in all 
tic h and pride that the luxury of 
faſhion ould invent, and profuſion 
could beitow | 

I gueſſed for wha: intent I was hired, 
although I was retained as a chamber- 
maid ; but as I found my miſtreſs had 


all the becoming hypocri'y neceſſary for 


a procureſs, 1 was reiolved . to play her 
own game, and ſhow I could diſſemble 
as well in my place. She never ſuſpect- 
ed my having been upon the town, and 
took more than odinary pains to per- 
ſu ade me to give my company to ſome 
of her beſt cuſtomers, promiling me 
great things, and praiſing the lite of a 


kept miſtrets, and how much it was 


preteratle to hat of a ſervant. But I 
knew too well that a woman of the 
town was the work, the lose, and rhe 
balett of ſlaves, condemned to do the 


moſt ignomin.ous di udgery. - However, 


T ſutfered my ſelf at luſt to be overcome, 
I contented to admit a gentieman to ſup 


with me. | 


And now, reader, beh1d me in that 


moſt mucravle circumſtance ot a ba dy- 


houſe proſtitute 3 if any one part of a 
ſtrumpet's lite is more wretched, more 
pitiable, than another, ſire it 15 this; 
but that the reader may the ct judge 
of our condition, it is p1 oper to acquaint 
mim as follows, 


ter ofnce tor a ſervice, I was Þ. 
ſurviving tranſportation too hagorrd 


As by a ſeries of years they are acquaint. 
ed with all the vices incident to bott 


perpetrate any enormity, they apply t 
ſome perſon, who is called a wine and 


When a long hackneyed trumpet jy 
been able to eſcape the common fatal. 
ty's incidents to her proteihon, ſach a. 
perithing, infected in holpitals, dying 
in the Maiſhallea, famiſhing upon a 
bulk in the out-ſkirts of the town, 9 


and unweildy themſelves to gain a 
buſineſs by their own perſons, they in. 
mediately commence agents for other, 


ſexes, and having minds prepared t 


brandy merchant, one perhaps of equil 


principle with themſelves, and he in I 
mediately puts them into a ready. fu. ure 
niſhed houte, in the environs of Covent o 
garden, lays them in a ſtock of liquor ot! 
and thus freighted, they are themſelves Heese 
look out for the reſt of their cargo; es 
enquire for three or four ladies to bone? 
and lodge with them. ult : 
There are three ways of gaining T 
lodgers ; the firſt is, that when ſonWot 
worthleſs fellow has, upon ſpecious preWt t 
tences, decuyed an inexperienced beuf en 
ty trom her friends, he hurries her Hao 
town, takes her to one of theſe bo hem 
thels, revels with her there, until he A 
ſated; and then acquainting the mi{fay t 
tre!s of the houle with his intention, Mr ti 
quits the helplets ruined victim for ever ea v 
this news is brought her by the procuffiſſawd 
reis, the deluded girl moſt communion 
falls in fits, and tor three or four dag Tt 
is in a ſtrong deli ium. When ſhe roma 
covers her {-nſes, he is plied by Mack 
bawd to tak - etempts ner with pen p 
miſes; ſne rities her with threats, even 
1 have known feveral reputabis trag tic 
men's daughters perth {or want in ine. 
Marſhalica, tirown iu by ſham action to p 
by the bands, at whote nouies they l.ttem 
been leit, becaule they would not coully-1 
ply to be pubi.c proiiitutes (hi)! 
One day, or other, perhaps, the heath 

of authority may think it worth. n 
to ſtop the rapid progreſs of ſuch ed t 
fronted vice. I, alinough too long e 
actreſs in ſuch ignomimies, dete cloc 
nk | 


vile, the igancalous practices een! 
clo f 


this hour, which are carried on in theſe 
bawdy houſes, which to the — of the 
police, are encreaſing annually within 
the precincts of Covent-garden. 

Another way theſe miſtreſſes of houſes 
have of gaining lodgers 1s thus, on bulks 
and in allies we very often meet with 
girls about 12 Or 13 years of age, halt 
naked, lying ab ut in a moſt deſpicable 
condition. The inferior ſet of pimps, 
or more properly the runners to the 
pimps, When they obſerve one of theſe 
poor objects with 'a pretty face, they 
tempt dow by a few halfpence, and 
the promiſe of a belly full of N to 
blow them. 

Theſe fellows bring theſe poor crea- 
ures to one of theſe houſes ; there the 
poor wretch is ſtripped, waſhed, and 
jothed in ſome ordinary things for the 
preſent. She is called a colt, the PP 
has k pound or two for his trouble 


} 


* fn 


an 
he girl, thus bonght, : 
lt as her purchaler f pieaſes. 

The third way is, when they have 
ot immediately a ſupply from either 
Wt the above-mentioned methods, they 
hen engage three or four of the moi: 
nowing girls they can get to board with 
hem, to keep cuſtom to their houis. 


be All theſe girls are uſed alike, they 
mie their governeſs halt a guinea a week 


5 l 
c ver 
rocy 
nonl 
- (ay 


1e ne 


pr their board; and out of every gui— 
ea which they get by a bedfellow the 
awd has five ſhillings, which is called 
dundage. 

Their cioaths they hire of a tally- 
oman, with whom the mittrois goes 


y d acks in what theſe poor unhapp wo- 
h vrofpen pay; and 1 have known a giri pay 


8, Al 


ral 


tven pounds for the ule of a fack and 
coat, which when new colt but {1x 


11 th meas; and after that ſhe was thrown 
acta o priſon, and there died of the goal 


temper, for the r-mainder of the 
lly-woman's bill, which was 2 pounds 
lillings more, for the utc of the tame 


'Y Hat 


com 


: e h21Woaths, | 
nn lhe boarders in theſe houſes are ob- 
n 01/ed to fit up every morning (unlets 


long! 
telt k 
even! 

, 


itncularly employed) until 4 or 5 
clock, tor the good of the hou, to 
mk with any ftrags.mgz Bucks that 
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edneſs he mult ev 3 en dure 


when they ent me. 


487 
may reel in at any of the early morn- 
ing hours; with them they are chliged 
to fit - drink they muſt —bear wv! -tever 
behaviour theſe drunken viſita: is are 
pleaſed to uſe ; and at nt, it they are 
in lack, put to bed to tome frel'ow who 
ha ſwallowed too many b pers, to 
ſuffer him to be (ſenſible of the wreth- 


iron 


13'S, 


a mo impure connett!' 1, | 

In this ſituation! Rayed tor ſome time; 
but as I had been already too nin}; 
mong mankind, for me toenterta; the 
moſt generous opinion of them, | »uly 
ſuffered myſelf to be won chere 1 


4 * 


thought there was the moſt appearance | 
of profit, and 'eaft of danger. 


I had 
ſeveral friends, to each oi whom pres | 
tended eſteem — tor fondneſs I frund 
with them was too ftale a bait to catch 
them - they were verions who, as they 
told me, had ieen the world, knew both 
1 vomankind, loved to pleaie 
were not to be taken in 
x Hattery. 
rohe f good 
{110 to the 
„ d va⸗ 


Ane 
rains 
they fac. 

Theſe were. 
fortune, who: had, 
phra's, uu threugh the to 
lue,i themiel-vs upon their experience, 
then wit, their diſcernment and forti- 
tude of mim}. hey ked me, be- 
caule, they toid me, nad leſs cunning 
about me chan any other of my profeſ- 
ſion, and 1 was OOTY being mercenary z 
but I u'cel to ſnangh at them egregioutly 
1 found out theſe 
men of wit and siſdom, as they called 
themlelves, to be my choiceſt dupes; I 
always wowed them every thing they 
thought of themnielves, and then 1 made 
juſt what i pi-aled of them. 

perlen them that, fo far from 
beog merccuary, 1 was entirely diſin- 
teretied ; and that was by my often re- 
tuling a conmun preſent troin tiofemens 
„hals wenity I knew would make them 
ow the letters which I ſent their gifts 
back 4105 hen I was always eager 
to lend thoſe men 10 or 20 guineas, 
whote circumitinces I knew were ſecu- 
rity good enough for a thouſand times 
that ſum, zuck whoſe winakneſs of un- 

derſtanding made them lock upon ſuch 


a prof- 


+ 


«I 7 
14 
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a proffer as the utmoſt effort of gene- 
roſity; and ſuch men were always un- 


eaſy until they had balanced with me, 


by behaving with a gratitude equal to 
what they called my liberality. 

In two years which J lived at Dou- 
glas's, by my giving my company only 
to that ſett, or at leaſt J perſuaded them 
that I was never happy out of their com- 
pany, I had received from them above 
goo]. For though there was not one, 
but who would have challenged his beſt 
friend, if that friend ſhould have ſur- 
miſed, that a perſon who knew the town 
could ſuffer a woman of the town to 
get a ſhilling from him; yet to ſuch a 
girl as me, they told me, who deſpiſed 
money myſelf, and who loved men of 
wit and humour, as they were, they 
thought, they could not do too much; 
but then they ſaid, it was a free gift of 
their own, and not won from them by 
any ſcheme, chicanery, or art of mine, 
Poor men! either wits, or wiſe ones, 
ye are but purblind and ſhallow pated; 
and any woman, who will ſuffer herſelf 
to think, may make juſt what ſhe pleaſes 
of the belt of ye. | 

Were I to recapitulate every ac- 
quaintance's behaviour, the relation 
would be odious, nay deteſtable ; but 
thus far I may be allowed to defend our 
ſex, that we never ſhould behave ſo paſ- 
ſionlets, ſo inconſtant, to thoſe who pay 
us, did not their manner make us loathe 
them. Only let us conſider, half a 
dozen men come into one of the Co- 
vent-garden taverns, or bawdy- houſes, 

and after they thought proper to fit 
down, and be filent, a parcel of ladies 
are introduced, dreſſed as well as their 
circumſtances can afford, like Indian 
idols, glittering with green and red 
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that day, and yet will drink bumberz, 
to ſhew the ſtrength of their heads, and 
the ſoundneſs of their conſtitutions: 
are ſoon intoxicated, they are ſet toge. 
ther by the ears, it makes fine fun for 


the Bucks, who nobly and man- like 


ſtand by, and ſee three or four poor 


proſtitutes pull one anothers cloaths tg 
pieces, and with diabolical uproar ex. 
ult on wretchedneſs, being made more . 
miſerable. | | 


{To be continued.) | 
. | | l 
+$#4$$1++44+$4+4144 
An ELEGY on the Firſt of Septem. , 
ber, when Partridges are allowed u 
be killed by Aci of Parliament, 
II/ HEN the ſtill night withder ! 
VV her ſable ſhroud, 7 
And left theſe climes with ſteps ſedate 
And flow;. I 
Whilſt ſad Aurora kerchief'd in a clout, 
With drizly vapours hung the mountain 7 
The wretched bird from hapleſs * Per 
dix ſprung. f 


With trembling wings forſook the fu 
row'd plain; | 

And calling round her all her 1iK'ning 

young, | | 

In falt'ring accents ſung this plaintin 
ſtrain :; ” 


« Unwelcome morn ! full well thy los! 
ing mein 
Foretells the ſlaughters of th' approad 
ing day; 
The gloomy ſky laments with tears t. 
{cene, GT 
Where pale-ey'd terror re- aſſumes I 
| ſway, EN 
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glaſs about their necks, and in their Ah,luckle(s train! ah, fate devoted ra T} 
ears; indeed women of the town are The dreadftultale experience tells be Tc 
too much like thoſe idols, they are drei- Dark heavy miſts obicure the mori"; Ar 

ed forth only for a ſet oi lavagcs. face, | M. 

The converſation that entues between But blood and death ſhall cloſe the Hpre 
| theſe male and female groups is noi, ry eve. To 
„ obſcene, fooliſh, or impertinent. It | Or 
Mi | . » 3 * p 4: 3 2 72 70 bs /ur 
Wl generally terminates in a quarrel among erdix vas ug * 
= 55 . . . 5 5 5 2 5 
| | the men, or elie ſome of the women, 70 a Partriage « See Ovid's Metan 
I | who perhaps have not broke their faſt Pholes. | | 
| 
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This dayſell man,whoſe unrelenting hate 

No grief can ſoften, and no tears aſſwage; 

Pours dire eee on the feather'd 
ſtate, 

Whilſt pride and rapine urge his erage 
rage. 


I, who ſo oft have d the impending 
ſnare, 


Ere night arrives, may feel the fiery 


wound ; 
In giddy circles quit the realms of air, 
And ſtain with Eng gore the dewy 
ground,” 


She ſaid ; when lo ; the pointer winds 
his prey, 

The ruſtling ſtubble gives the fone d a- 
larm ; 

The gunner views the covey | fleet away, 

And rears th' unerring tube with {kiltul 
arm, 


In vain the mother wings her whirring 
flight, | 


The leaden deaths arreſt her as ſhe flies; 
Her ſcatter'd offspring ſwim before her 


ſight, 


And bath'd in blood, he flutters, pants, 


aud dies. 
H. P. 


(RULER VS Bie, be AS) 


From the st. james's MAGAZINE, 


A FAMILIAR S603 by 


By ROBERT LLovyD. 


To a Friend who ſent the Author a 
Hamper of Wine. 


Which neither tires, nor cracks 
the brain, 

The muſe is rather truant grown 

To buckram works of higher tone; 

And tho' perhaps her pow'rs of rime, 

Might riſe to fancies more ſublime, 

Prefers this eaſy down hill road, 

To dangerous leaps at five barr'd Ode, 

Or ſtarting in the Claſſic race 

Jack- booted for an Epic chace. 


That Bard, as other Bards, divine, 
Who was . to the Nine, 


Vol. II. 


OND of the looſe familiar vein. 


Dan Prior I mean, with natural eaſe, 
(For what's not nature cannot pleaſe) 


Would ſometimes make his riming bow, 


And greet his friend as I do now; 


And howſo'er the critic train 
May hold my judgment rather vain, 


Allew me ont reſemblance true, 
I have my friend a Shepherd too. 


Lou know, dear Sir, the Muſes nine, 


Tho' ſober Maids are wooed in wine, 
And therefore, as beyond a doubt, 


You've found my dangling foible out, 
Send me neccareous Inſpiration, 

Tho' other's read [ntoxication. 

For there are thoſe who vainly uſe 
This grand Elixir of the Muſe, 


And fancy in their apiſh fit, 


An idle trick of maudlin wit, 
Their genius takes a daring flight, 
Bove Pindus, or Plinlimmon's height, 


Whilſt more of madman than of poet, 
They're drunkindeed,and do notknowit. 


The Bard, whoſe charming meaſure 
flows | 
With all the native eaſe of proſe, 
Who, without flaſhy vain pretence, 
Has beſt adorn'd Eternal Senſe, 


And, in his chearful moral page, 


Speaks to mankind in every age, 
Tells us, from folks whoſe ſituation 
Makes them the mark of obſervation, 
Example oft gives Folly riſe, 

And imitation clings to Vice. 


Ennius could never write, tis ſaid, 
Without a bottle in his head ; 
And your own Horace, quatt'd his wine, 
In plenteous draughts at Bacchus' ſhrine; 
Nay, Addiſon would oft unbend, 
T'indulge his genius, with a friend j 
(For fancy, which is often dry, 
Mult wet her wings, or cannot fly) 
What precedents tor fools to follow 
Are Ben, the Devil and Apollo! 
While the great-gawky Admiration, 


Parent of ſtupid Imitation, 


Intrinſic proper worth neglects, 
And copies Errors and Detects. 


The man, ſecure in ſtrength of Parts, 
Has no recourſe 10 ſhuffling Arts. 
Seeks not his nature to diſguiſe, 

Nor heeds the people's tongues, or eyes, 
RI r | His 
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His wit, his faults, at once diſplays, _ 
Careleſs of envy, or of praile ; 

And foibles, which we often find 
Juſt on the ſurface of the mind, 


Strike common eyes, which can't diſcern 


What to avoid, and what to learn. 


Errors in wit conſpicuous grow, 


Yet it were kind, at leaſt to make 
Allowance for the merit's ſake ; 
And when ſuch beauties fill the eye, 
To let the blemiſhes go by, 


Plague on your philoſophic ſots! 


I'll view the ſun without its ſpots. 


Wits are peculiar in their mode ; 
They cannot bear the hackney road, 
And will contract habitual ways, 
Which ſober people cannot praiſe, 
And fools admire: ſuch fools I hate; 
—Begone, ye ſlaves, who imitate. 


Poor Spurius! eager to deſtroy 
And murder hours he can't enjoy, 
The laſt of witlings, next to dunce, 
Would fain turn Genius all at once, 
But that the wretch miſtakes his aim, 
And thinks a Libertine the ſame. 


Connected as the hand and glove, 


Is Madam Poetry and Love. 

Shall not He then poſſeſs his Muſe, 
And fetch Corinna from the ſtews, 
The burden of his amorous verſe, 
And charming melter of his purſe, 
While happy Rebus tells the name 
Of His and Drury's common Flame ? 
How will the wretch at Baccus' ſhrine, 


Betray the cauſe of wit and wine, 
And waſte in bawdy, port and pun, 


In taite a very Goth or Hun, 


Thoſe /iztle hours, of value more 


Than all the round of time before; 
When fancy brightens with the flatk, 
And the heart ſpeaks without a malk ? 


Muſt Thou, whole genius, dull and 


cool, 
Is mudiy as the ſtagnant pool ; 
Whole torpid ſoul and ſluggiſh brains, 
Dullneſs pervades, and Wine diſdains ; 
Muſt Thou to nightly taverns run, 


Apollo's gueſt, and Johnſon's ſon ? 


* Aſus ad Lyraur, 


And in thy tofly's beaſtly fit, 
Attempt the ſallies of a wit? 


Art thou the child of Phoebus? choir } 


Think of the Adage—Aſs and Lyre?, 
If thou wouldſt really ſucceed, 


And be a mimic wit indeed, 


| tat OW, Let Dryden lend thee Sheffield's blows, 
To uſe Gay's word, like ſpecks in ſnow ; 


Or like Will Davenant loſe your noſe. 


0 Lucian, Sire of antient wit, 
Who wedding, Humour, didſt beget 
Thoſe doctors in the laughing ſchool, 
Thoſe Giant ſons of Ridicule, 

Swift, Rab ' lais, and that favourite child, 


Who, leſs excentrically wild, 


Inverts the miſanthropic Plan; 

And hating vices, hates not man: 
How do I love thy gibing vein! 
Which glances at the mimic train 
Of ſots, who proud as modern beaus, 
Ot birth-day ſuits, and tinſel cloaths, 
Aﬀecting cynical grimace 


With philoſophic ſtupid face, 


In dirty hue, with naked feet, 
In rags and tatters, ſtrole the ſtreet; 


Oſtenſively exceeding wiſe, 
But Knaves,and Fools, and walking lies, 
External Mimicry their plan, 


The monkey's copy after man. | 


Wits too poſſeſs this affectation, : 
And live a life of imitation, 7 


Are Slovens, Revellers and Brutes, 
Laborious, abſent prattlers, Mutes, 


From ſome example handed down 


Of ſome great Genius of Renown. . 


——— — . — 


If Addiſon, from habit's trick, 
Could bite his fingers to the quick, 
Shall not I nibble from deſign, 


And be an Addiſon to mine? 


It Pope moſt feelingly complains 

Of aching head, and throbbing pains, 
My head and arm his poſture hit, 
And I already ache for wit. 

If Churchill, following nature's call, 
Has head that never aches at all, 
With burning brow, and heavy eye, 
Fl give my looks, and pain the lye. 


If huge tall words of termination, 
Which aſk a Critic's explanation, 
Come 


+ The late inimitable Henry Feilding, EI; 


Come rolling out along with thought, 
And ſeem to ſtand juſt where they ought ; 
If language more in grammar dreſt, 
With greater emphaſis exprelt, 
Unſtudied, unaffected flows, 

In ſome great Wit's converſing proſe; 
If from the tongue the period round 
Fall into ſtyle, and ſwell to ſound, 

'Tis nature which herſelf diſplays, | 
And Johnſon ſpeaks a Johnſon's phraſe. 


But can you hear, without a ſmile, 
The formal coxcomb ape his ſtyle, 
Who, molt dogmatically wiſe, 
Attempts to cenſure, and deſpiſe, 
Affecting what he cannot reach, 

A trim propriety of ſpeech ? 

What tho' his pompous language wear 
The grand deciſive folemn air, 

Where quaint Antitheſis prevails, 

And Sentences are weigh'd in ſcales, 
Can you bow down with reverend awe 
Before this puppet king of ſtraw? 

Or kuſh'd in mute attention fit, 

To hear this Critic, Poet, Wit, 
liloſopher, all, all at once, 


All this you'll ſay is mighty fine, 
But what has this to do with wine ? 


Have patience, and the Muſe ſhall tell 
hat you, my friend, know full as well. 
ices in Poets, Wits and Kings, 

re catching ?mitable things; 

ind frailties ſtanding out to view, 
come the objects fools purſue, 

hus have I pictures often ſeen, 

here features neither ſpeak nor mean, 
et ſpite of all the face will ſtrike, 

nd mads us that it ſhould be like, 
hen all the near reſerablance grows 
rom ſcratch or pimple on the Nole. 


ns, 


To Poets then (I mean not here 

he ſcribling Drudge, or ſcribling Peer, 
or thoſe who have the monthly fit, 

he Lunatics of modern Wit) 

0 Poets Wine is inſpiration, 

occkheads get drunk in imitation. 


As different Liquors different ways 
ect the body, ſometimes raile 

e fancy to an Eagle's flight, 

d make the heart feel wond'rous light; 
other times the circling mug; 

e Lethe's draught, or opiate drug, 


one 
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And to compleat them all, this Dunce? 


Will ſtrike the ſenſes on a heap, 
When folks talk wiſe, who talk aſleep; 
A whimſical imagination, 

Might form a whimſical relation, 

How every Author writes and thinks 


Analagous to what he drinks; 
While quaint Conjecture's lucky hit, 


Finds out his bev'rage in his Wit. 
Ye goodly dray-nymph Mules, hail! 
Mum, Porter, $tingo, Mild and Stale, 


And chiefly thou of boaſted fame, 
Of Roman and Imperial name. 


O Purl! all hail! thy vot'ry ſteals, 
Hi, ſtockings dangling at his heels, 
To where ſome pendant head invites 


The Bard to ſet his own to rights, 


Who ſceks thy influence divine, 
And pours libations on thy ſhrine, 
In wormwood draughts of inſpiration, 


To whet his ſoul for defamation. 


Hail too, your Domes! whole Maſters 
| [ill, 
T akes up illuſtrious folks at will, 
And careleſs or of place or name, 
Beheads and hangs to public fame | 
Fine garter'd Knights, blue, red, or green, 
Lords, Earls and Dukes, nay Kang, or 
Qucen, 

And ſometimes pairs them both together 
To dangle to the wind and weather; 
Or clap ſome mighty General there, 
Who has not any head to ſpare, 


Or if it more his fancy ſuit, 


Pourtrays or fiſh, or bird, or brute, 
And lures the gaping, thirſty gueſt, 


To Scott's extire, or Trueman 4%. 


Ye chequer” 4 Domes thrice hail! for 
hence 
The fire of Wi it, the froth of Senſe, 
Here gentle Pun's ambiguous Joke 


Burſts forth oracular in ſmoke, 
And Inſpiration pottle deep, 


Forgets her ſons, and falls afleep. 
Hence iſſue Treatiles' and Rimes, 


The wit and wonder of the times, 


Hence Scandal, Piracies and Lies, 
Defenſive Pamphlets on Excile, 
The murd'rous Articles of News, 
And pert Theatrical Reviews. 
Hither, as to their Urns, repair, 
Bard, Publiſher, and minor Play'r, 
And o'er the Porter's foaming head 
Their venom'd malice nightly ſhed, 
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Cannot you find the Lady ſmokes? 


492 
And aim their batteries of dirt 
At Genius, which they cannot hurt. 


Smack not their works, if verſe or 
proſe 
Offend your eye, or ear, or noſe, 
So frothy, vapid, ſtale, hum-drum, 
Of Stingo, Porter, Purl and Mum ? 
And when the muſe politely jokes, 


And ſpite of all her inſpiration, 
Betrays her alehouſe education ? 


Alas! how very few are found, 
Whole ſtyle taſtes neat and full and 
| ſound! 
In Wilmot's looſe ungovern d vein 
There is, I grant, much burnt Cham. 
paign, 
And Dorſet's lines all palates hit, 
The very Burgundy of wit. 
But when, obedient to the mode 


Of panegyric, courtly ode 
The bard beſtrides, his annual hack, 


In vain | taſte, and ſip and ſmack, 
I find no flavour of the Sack. 


But while I ramble and refine 


On flavour, Style and Wit and Wine, | 


_ Your Claret, which I would not waſte, 


Recalls me to my proper taſte ; 


So ending, as 'tis more than time, 


At once my Letter, glaſs and rime, 

I take this bumper off to you, 

"Tis Shepherd's health — dear fr iend, 
adieu. 


debe Abe. Sd) . 
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The Hiftory of Prince Zirim, one of the 
| Sons of Mahomet the Great, 


Ahomet II. Emperor of the 
Turks, (commonly called the 
Great) died May 3, 1481, and left his 
two ſons, Bajazet and Zizim, heirs to 
his vait dominions. But neither of 


them could bear the thoughts of a Par- 


tition; each was deſirous of reigning 
alone. Bajazet loved ſtudy more than 
war, and wine more than ſtudy. The 
Turks aſcribe to him a tranſlation in 
their language of the works of Aver- 
roes, a celebi ated Arabian philoſopher, 
the or::ament of Cordova [in Spain] 


where he was born. 


brothers never ſaw each other but once. 
his ſovereign authority, had always 


kept them aſunder, through fear of 
their uniting againſt him. At the time 


Mahomet, then Grand Vizir, or fir 
baſhaw, was moſt inclined to Zizim, but 


in- law, being poſſeſſed of Mahomet 
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Zizim, leſs vo 
luptuous than his brother, had always 
ſhewn an ardent deſire to tread in his 
father's ſteps, and to acquire military 
glory. *Tis pretended, that theſe two 


Mahomet, jealous even to madneſs of 


of his death Bajazet reſided at Amalia, 
a town ſituated on the Black Sea, and 
at the extremity of Cappadocia, and 
Zizim's abode was at Magneſia, a city 
of Cana. 

During their abſence, the baſhan 
and the great officers of ſtate were di. 
vided in their choice of an emperor; 
every one eſpouſed the party that bel 
ſuiteſt his intereſt or his inclination, 


the baſhaw Cherſec-agli, Bajazet's lon 


treaſures, employed th-m in gaining 
over the Janifſaries. Achmet Gedug 


another baſhaw, and the greateit geg © 
ral that the Turks then had, being re 
turned from Italy, where he had ca © 
quered the city of Olnanto, made ti ſa 
army which he commanded declare inf h 
vour of Bajazet, flattering himſelt, th hi 
under an unwarlike prince, abandouff * 
to debauchery, he ſhould be more iſ * 
ceſſary and more eſteemed than ual * 
the government of a Sultan who wal Z 
himtelf command his armies. Howe! ” 
that might be, the party of Bajazet. : 
the addrels and management ot ti = 
leaders, being become the molt pos ay 
ful, that prince was proclaimed W ” 
C 


reign at Conſtantinopie ; and that! 
throne might not be left vacant in 83 


abſence, his partiſans cauſed it 1 ” 
filled in his name by one of his d 5 
dren, named Corcut, who, tho 1 


ſcarce eight years old, was very un 
ling to quit it, when, at his tather 


| 8 

rival, he was forced to reſign it toi) 4 
Zizim, though he heard not 10 F 
of the death of Mahomet, being 10 


greater diſtance from Conſtantinope 
antty on receiving the news le 


for that city; but having been told that 
he was ſupplanted by his brother, and 
that the capitol of the empire had de- 
clared in his favour, he turned back, 


| recalled the army which he commanded. 


in Syria, made new levies, took poileſ- 


| con of Burſa and of all Bythinia, and 


determined there to expect his enemy. 

Bajazet, in order to prevent his 
frengthening himſelt in Aſia, tent a- 
gainſt him immediately his beſt troops. 
This army was compoſed for the moſt 
part of Janiſſaries and Spahis, that is 
to ſay, the flower of the Turkiſh infan- 
try and cavalry, and was joined by a 
large body of Furopeans, ſuperior in 
ſtrength and courage to the Aſiatics, 
who were generally enervated by the 
pleatures of their country. That which 
rendered this army ſtill more formida- 
ble was, that the valiant Achmet, !o re- 
vered by the ſoldiers, was their gene- 
ral; and Bajazet, who owed to him 
the favour of the army, by entruſting 
to him the command in chiet, made 
him again the arbiter of his fortune 
and ol the empire. 

Achmet having paſſed the Boſ phorus, 
entered Aſia, and took the road to Bur- 


ſa. Zizim thought it not proper to ſhut 


himſelt up there, and undergo a ſiege; 


he went out, and marched directly to 


meet his brother's troops. An engage- 
ment oon enſued, and a vaſt empire 
was to be the reward of the conqueror. 
Zizim, in order to obtain it, perform- 
ed prodigies of valour: this prince, 
ſword in hand, attacked all that came 
in his way. The fight was bloody and 
very obſtinate on both ſides; no quarter 
was given, nor priſoners made, and it 
was ſome time doubtful which would 
gain the victory : but Achmet, after 
making a general diſcharge on the 
enemy, putting himſelf at the head of 
a body of reſerve, compoſed of trefh 
troops who had not yet been engaged, 

attacked the Aſiatics fa briſkly, that be- 
ing for the moſt part newly raiſed, they 
could not long reſiſt the efforts of the 
Europeans. In vain Zizim, to renew 
the combat, returned frequently to the 


charge with ſuch cavalry as he could 


Rhodes, 
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rally. The braveſt of his army, ho 
in the battle never abandoned him, pe- 
riſhed almoſt at his ſide. Achmet, at- 
ter this, dealt very eaſily with the intan- 
try; molt of them were cut in picces; 


thoſe who eſcaped the ſword, tought 


their lafety by flight ; and the dread of 
falling into Bajazet's hands made Zizim, 


at length, take the lame courſe. 


Under cover of the vight he threw 
himſelf into a wood, and there lay con- 
cealed, As the darkneſs had prevent- 
el his knowing the greatneſs of his lols, 
he flattered himſelf with the hopes of 
rallying his troops next day, and of 
trying once more the chance of war 
but not being able to muſter more than 
40 horſe, all the reſt being either killed 
or Gdiiperſed, he had no longer any 
choice but to fly with the utmoſt haſte. 
from a place that had been ſo fatal to 
him, and might ſtill become more 1o 
but the fixing on an aſylum occaſioned _ 
him much embarraſſment. Some of 
thoſe that remained with him propoſed 


Egypt, which was then governed by 
the Sultan Cait-Bei; others advited 


him to apply to Caraman, prince 
of Cilicia, or to the grand matter of 
all declared, enemies to the 
Turks, or jealous of their power. Zizim 
determined in favour of the Sultan, as 
the molt powerfulot the three. Through 
bye-ways he, with his little troop, 
reached Syria, penetrated into Paleſtine, 
went to Jeruſalem, viſited the Moſque 
called the temple of Solomon, where 
he olfered up his prayers; and after 
having traverted the deſerts of Arabia, 
he arrived at Cairo. He was received 
by the ſultan with all the honours and 
ceremonies due to his rank, but at bot- 
tom with an indificrence which princes 
generally have jor the unfortunate, 
Cait-Bei thought it not proper to in- 
volve himſelf in his misfortunes, and 
all his good offices ended in offering 
Zizim his mediation with his brother, 
This prince accepted it rather through 
complailance, and that he might not 
ſeem to deſpiſe it, than from any hopes 
of its ſucce!s, The Sultan diſpatched 
an emu unmed Lag to Conſtantinople, 

| During 
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During his voyage Zizim made a pil- 
grimage to Mecca, and, at his return, 
brought his wite and children to Cairo, 
whom the Sultan received with much 
politeneſs, and promiſed them his con- 
ſtant protection. 

The emir whom Cait- Bei had ſent 
to Conſtantinople, no ſooner arrived 
there than he entered on his negociati- 
on. 
his prime miniſter, and in order to a- 


muſe Zizim, ſent word to the ſultan of 


Egypt that he would freely give his bro- 


ther a province in Aſia. Cait- Bei could 


have wiſhed, that, in order to weaken 
that empire, there had been a little 
more proportion in the partition; but, 


after all, as Bajazet was maſter of the 


whole empire, and as in that treaty he 
pretended to give laws, the ſultan, hke 
mot mediators, indifferent for Zizim's 
Intereſts, adviſed him to accept his bro- 
ther's propoſal, and repreſented to him, 


that a large province in full ſovereignty 


was preferable to a war whoſe event 
was doubtful. Zizim, who aſpired to 
the empire, and who, by his courage 
and his ambition, thought himſelf more 
worthy of it than his brother, haughtily 
rejected theſe offers ; dees, he clearly 


ſaw their deſign was only to plunge him 


into a labyrinth of negociation full of 
treachery, of which he ſhould never ſee 
the end, and therefore he told the ſul- 
tan, That ſuch vaſt pretenſions on 
© both ſides, and a diſpute of ſuch im- 
© portance, could only be decided by 
force of arms, and ſword in hand. 
But not finding that prince diſpoſed 
to arm in his favour, he contented him- 
ſelf with recommending to him his wite 
and children, and withdrew himſelf to 
Caraman, prince of Cilicia, in whom 
he hoped to find more generoſity and re- 


folution, and who had ſent to offer him, 


even in Egypt, the aſſiſtance of his 
arms, and to unite their forces againſt 
Bajazet. Mahomet had taken from 


this prince Cappadocia, and that part 
of Cilicia which 1s near mount Taurus, 
Zizim, having joined him, promiſed, 
with the moſt ſolemn oaths, to reſtore 
him thoſe provinces, if by the aſliſt- 


Bajazet, by the advice of Achmet, 


forces before Achmet had drawn his 


preſervation of his crown, and even of 


ance of his arms he ſhould mount the 
throne. Theſe two princes, at an in. 
terview, ſwore an inviolable fidelity, 


Caraman armed immediately, and as, 
manded ſuccours of his allies and his 


neighbours. The grand maſter of 
Rhodes, who was one of the number, 
ſent him five galites filled with ſoldier 


and artillery, to keep the ſea, and de. 


fend the coaſts of his country; and Ca. 
raman drew at the ſame time various 
ſupplies from _—_ little Mahometan 
ſtates. 

Theſe two princes having united their 


out of winter quarters, advanced as far 
as the plain of Laranda, at the extre. 
mity of Cappadocia. Bajazet was ſur- 
priſed when he heard that his brother 
was returned from Egypt in order to 
diſpute the empire with him again. The 


his life, required him to oppoſe his ef. 
forts. Achmet, indeed, was at the 
head of a large body of troops, well 
able to engage the enemy; but that ſuſ- 
picion which is ſo natural to weak minds, 


made him fearful leſt that general ſhould 


ſuffer himſelf to be ſeduced by his bro- 
ther; beſides, his miniſters, jealous of 


the glory which the viſir would acquire 


in that war, repreſented to the Sultan, 
that in a conteſt which was perſonal, 
and of ſuch importance to him, his ſol- 
diers would have a bad opinion of him 
if he did not appear himſelf at the head 
of his armies. Theſe motives deter- 
mined him to paſs the Boſphorus. He 
entered into Aſia, His army conſiſted 
of 100,000 men, and he was joined by 
Achmet, who had the ſame number. — 
Some pretend that Bajazet's general de- 
feated Zizim in a ſecond hattle; others 
affirm, that the allies being too inferior 
in number to keep the field, on Baja— 


ꝛet's arrival withdrew into the defiles of 


mount 'Taurus. 

This prince, in deſpair at his bro- 
ther's eſcape, in order to amnlie him, 
ſent to make him ſome freſh propoſals, 
and to his former offer of a province in 
full fovereignty, he added a penſion ot 
200 gold crowns; an immenſe ſum tor 

| Ct thc ie 
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theſe times: but Zizim haughtily re- 
plied to his brother's envy, I want an 
impire, and not money; and not ſuffer- 
ing himſelf to be dazzled by theſe pro- 
polals, he perceived that Achmet, by 
degrees, was making him(elt maſter of 
{ll the paſſes of the mountain, and en- 
deavouring to cut off his retreat, Ca- 
man informed him of the danger to 
which they would be expoſed if they 
remained any longer in thoſe defiles, 
nd neither of them having forces ſut- 


greed, on hearing that that prince was 


and their troops, and to withdraw 
temſelves into ſuch receſſes as would 
xeſerve them either by their obſcurity, 


mom they ſhould take refuge. 
Zizim's firſt project was to conceal 
imſelf, with a few attendants, in the 


jun, that he could not, perhaps, be 
cured even in a cavern from his bro- 


Sy er's ſearch ; he adviſed him, there- 
d ee, to have recourſe to the grand maſ- 
)- Wer of Rhodes, that he would live with 
of Wore ſecurity and more dignity in his 
re {Wominions, and that by means of the 
n, Nights who traverſed all the Aſiatié 


il, s, he would be informed of whatever 
l. aſed at Conſtantinople, and in all the 
m at. | | | 5 

ad Zizim took this advice, and diſpatch- 
r- to the grand maſter one of the nobles 
Jo lo were attached to his perſon and 
ed {Witune, to demand from him an aſy— 


by n. -After this he quitted mount Tau- 


— . and, under the conduct of Cara— 


le. en, who ſerved him for a guide, he 
ers rroached the ſea coaſt in order to 


jor at for an anſwer from Rhodes. The 
ja- Hand maſter, in concert with his coun- 


of and after mature conſideration, 


ought that it would not be for the 
our, or even for the intereſt of the 
der, to refuſe an aſylum to ſo great a 
Ince, A ſquadron was immediately 
dered to go and receive him, and don 


| : : : 
warez de Zuniga, grand prior of 


tile, was charged with this commits 


fcient to encounter Bajazet, they a- 


in his return to Conſtantinople, to diſ- 


r by the power of the prince with 


ickeſt retreats of thoſe mountains, Ca- 
aman was of another opinion ; he told 
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ſion, and with a ſlate conduct which had 
been drawn up in the form which Zi- 
zm's ambaſſador had preſcribed. 

About the time that this commander 


ſet ſail, Zizim' and Caraman. (ſeeing 
themſelves purſucꝗ by the Spahis, which 


Bajazet had ſent to intercept them) had 
reſol ved to ſeparate, after having ten- 
derly embraced, and ſworn an inviola- 


ble triendſhip. Caraman threw himſelf 


again into the defiles of the mountains, 
trom whence he repaired to lome places 
that were till leſt him. The Turkiſh 
prince waited on the ſea-ſhore for news 
trom Rhodes, but ſeeing a ſquadron of 


Spahis approaching, he leaped into a 


bark, which Caraman, to prevent a 


ſurprize, had always kept ready, and 


which lay concealed behind a rock, 
Zizim had ſcarce quitted the ſhore, 

when he ſaw that troop of Spahis, who 
had only miſſed of him by a tew minutes. 
The prince finding himlelt ſafe, ſtopped 
the bark, and taking his bow, he Jet 
fly an arrow, to which a letter was faſt- 
ened, addreſſed to his brother, in the 
tollowing words : | 


King Zizim, to King Bajazet his inhu- 
man Brother, 

6 God and our great Prophet are 
« witneſles of the ſhameful neceſſity 10 
«© which you reduce me of taking refuge 
© among the Chriſtians. After having 
& deprived me of the juſt title which I 
„ have to the empire, you {till purſue 
% me from country to country, nor 
« could you reſt till you had forced ine, 


„ to fave my life, to ſeek an aſylum 
“ among the knights of Rhodes, the 


e jmplacable enemies of our augult 
« houſe, If the ſultan, our jather, 
& could have foreſeen that you would 


thus profane the reſpectable name of 
« theOttomans,he would have ſtrangled 


« you with his own hands ; but I hope 
« that in his ſtead heaven will reward 


your cruelty, and I with for life only 


„to behold your puniſhment,” 


The commander of theſe Spahis took: 


up the letter, and enraged at having 
mitied of his booty, he carried it to 
Bejazet. Iis prutended that this prince, 

wa. 
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on reading it, could not refrain from 
tears, which eſcaped him in ſpite of 
himſelf. Zizim, in the mean time, 
ſtood out to ſea, and ſteered towards 
the coaſts of Rhodes, in order to pro- 
cure ſome intelligence of the embaſly 


which he had ſent to the grand maſter. 


This unfortunate prince, uncertain of 


his deſtiny, wandered at random in 


thoſe ſeas, till at length he diſcovered a 


fleet ſteering full ſail for the coaſts of „ 


Lycia. The dread of thcir being the 
ſhips which his brother had ſent to pre- 


vent his reaching the iſland of Rhodes, 


obliged him to order his pilot to regain 
the land and fet him a-ſhore. But at 


ſome diſtance he diſcovered the ſtandard 


of Rhodes, and after the ſignals which 
he had lettled with his ambaſſadors, he 
ſaw them approaching in a boat, accom- 


panied by a knight, whom don Alvarez 


de Zuniga had ſent with them, to aſſure 
the prince on the part of the grand 


maſter, that he ſhould be well received 


in the ifle of Rhodes, and that this fleet 
vas ſent on purpoſe to conduct him thi- 

ther. 
ſalute the prince, and entering into his 
veſſel, he gave him a letter and the ſafe- 
conduct from the grand maſter. The 
uſual compliments and ceremonies being 
over, he carried him into the great ſhip 

which he commanded, and which took 
the route of Rhodes, where they ſoon 


arrived. The grand maſter, as ſoon as 
he heard it, ſent the moſt ancient com- 


manders of the religion to receive him. 


He himſelf deſcended from his palace, 
and met him very near the port. They 


gave each other their hands. The grand 


maſter, after renewing, by an inter- 


preter, all the aſſurances which he had 
already given him by his ſate-conduct, 
accompanied him to the hotel of France, 


which was deſtined for his reſidence. In 


their walk he gave him the right hand. 
Zizim perceiving it, would have declined 
it, and let him know that it was not 
right ſor priſoners to take the place of 
honour from their protectors. © My 
Jord, replied the grand maſter, Priſo- 
ners of your quality always retain the 


Kill rank, and would to God that you 


After this Zuniga advanced to 


ſuch a numerous gang could not be l 


leaving the Volga, and ſteered his coun 


had as much power at ogy 4 
you will have at Rhodes!” | 
[To be continued. ] 
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: From the Loxpon Macwzins, 


An Account of the Diſcovery and Ca. 


queft of Siberia. 


T the beginning of the laſt cen. 

tury, a Don Coſſack, named 
Varmak, being obliged by ſome acci. 
dent to leave his native country, and 
having no means of ſubſiſtence, he, 
with a few accomplices, betook them. 
ſelves to robbing on the highway. He 
ſoon became famous and powerful, for 
he robbed only the rich, and, by gene. 
roſity uncommon in ſuch a character, li 
berally beſtowed to ſuch as were in want. a 
He never killed, or even hurt any per-. it 
ſon, unleſs compelled to ſuch outrage n1 


in his own defence. This behaviour oil 4 
raiſed his reputation, that all the ide T 
fellows in the country enliſted them(clve M 
in his gang, and he became at laſt oed 
troubleſome, that the governors of the ir 
ſouthern provinces ſent out troops to ap. de. 
prehend him; but he being informed o 80 
their deſign, withdrew from the land, of 
and, procuring boats upon the Volgzhſy ©0u 
commenced pirate. Being attacked hem Ver 
alſo, he was forced to croſs the Calpi: br 
ſea and ſhelter himſelf on the Perſaaffſſ His 
ſhore, where he paſſed for a merchant Tai 
Being again diſcovered, he was obligaW d 
by the Perſians to quit their coaſt ; nd 
now his only refuge was to return to Vea 
Volga, where he behaved with gra had 
circumſpection, often lurking in woos mul 

and villages: and, being in no wants hie 
money, he paid liberally for every thin ches. 
he needed, Foreſeeing, however, tu r 


concealed, he took the reſolution « 


up the river Kama, at that time lit hic 
frequented by the Ruſſians, or any ott e <c 
nation; here he hoped to find, at led L. 
a ſafe retreat during tlie winter. ere 
mak, therefore, with his followers, 2 

0 


mounting to 200, continued their 1? 
ay 


ge up the Cama, till they were ſtopped 
by the ice, at no great diſtance from a 
large village. The inhabitants were 
alarmed at the fight of ſo many armed 
men, whom they were not able to oppoſe, 


they therefore gave them a hoſpitable re- 


ception. Yarmak demanded only pro- 
viſions and winter quarters for his men, 
promiſing to leave them unmoleſted in 
the ſpring. In conſequence of this de- 
claration, he and his followers paſſed 
the winter very quietly in that remote 
place, afraid, however, at the approach 
of ſummer, of being diſcovered by the 
government, and uncertain what courſe 
to ſteer; it was at laſt determined to 
croſs the mountains of Verchaturia, and 


go the eaſtward, in hopes of finding 


ſome uninhabited country, at leaſt, a 
fafe retreat. 

Having paſſed the mountains, they 
arrived at the river Tur; and, finding 
it navigahle, ſoon made a ſufficient 
number of canoes for the whole gang. 
At er rowing for ſome days down the 
Tur, they diſcovered ſeveral villages of 
Mahometan 'Tartars, who were ſurpriz- 
ed at the ſight of ſuch a number of 
ſtrangers, of whom they had before ne- 
ver ſo much as heard, Yarmak having 
got what intelligence he could procure 
of the fituation and government of the 
country, purſued his voyage to the ri- 
ver Tobol ; where he found the towns 
. and the land well cultivated, 

is approach alarmed the king of the 
Tartars, who aſſembled a numerous bo- 
dy of horſe and foot, armed with bows 
and arrows, and lances, and other ſuch 
weapons, with whom our adventurer 
bad many ſkirmiſhes, and defeated great 
multitudes by means or his fire-arms, 
which had never before been known in 
theſe parts. 
as much amazed and terrified at the 
bet of the Ruffians and their arms, as 
he inhabitants of Mexico on the ar- 
Tival of the Spaniards 1 in America to 

hich Siberia may, in many reſpects, 
de compared, 

Yarmak finding his enemies daily 

ore numerous, the nearer he approach- 


d the refidence of, the 'L Art AT king; : 
Vol. II. 


The poor Tartars were 
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having alſo loſt many of his men in con- 
tinual encounters, and ſpent the greateſt 


part of his ammunition, knowing, be- 


hdes, of no place of ſafety, where he 
might paſs the winter, which is both 


long and ſevere in this quarter, at laſt 
He therefore 


determined to retreat. 
ſteered his courſe to the weſt, up the 
Tobol, and Tur rivers. The Tartars 
gave him no reſt, but harraſſed him 
perpetually from the banks. 
ſelf, and a few more eſcaped with a 
conſiderable booty, and returned to the 
village where they wintered before. The 


inhabitants, on ſeeing the rich furs and 


other ſpoils gave them a welcome recep- 


tion; and Varmak did not forget to 


diſpenſe his favours liberally among 
thoſe who had entertained him in his 


_ diſtreſs, when he fled from juſtice. 


Our adventurer had now time to re- 
flect on his miſerable circumſtances. Ile 
conſidered, 
parts, though remote from any town, 
could not be long kept a ſecret; to 
make another attempt againſt the Tar- 
tars with a handful of men, ill provi- 
ded with arms and ammunition, might 
perhaps be ruinous, and certainly un- 
ſucceſsful. He therefore reſolved to 
ſubmit himſelf to the Czar's clemency, 
in hopes of obtaining a pardon for him- 
ſelf and his accomplices, on condition 


of pointing oat the way to a rich and 


eaſy conqueſt of a country which he had 
diſcovered. The propolal was made at 
court by a friend, and was ot too great 
importance to be neglected. In ſhort, 


Yarmak was brought to Moſcow under 


a ſafe conduct, where he communicated 
the whole affair. He begged his ma- 
jeſty's pardon, and aſked a certain num- 
ber of troops, which he promiſed to 
lead to a glorious com queſt. His ma- 
jeſty granted him a pardon, approved 


of the expedition, and gave orders for 


the troops to attend him. They march- 
ed to Solikamiki, where they paſſed the 
winter in mabing preparations for their 
enterprize. | 

During this interval, Yarmak EF 
haved with ſurpriſing prudence and ac- 
tivity, and W er himſelf to be a 
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perſon of uncommon genius. He col- 
lected ſuch of his former followers as, 
remained, and formed them into a 
company, in whom he could confide on 
all occaſions. 

At the proper ſeaſon, the troops ſet 
out towards Siberia. On coming into 


the inhabited part of the country, they 
found many ſtraggling parties of Tar- 


tars in arms, ready to oppoſe them, 
and a number of boats upon the river's 
full of armed men; the king of the 
Tartars himſelf was on hoard one of 
thele veſſels. 
mort duration, and fully anſwered the 
expectations of the Ruſſians. 'The Tar- 
tars in the boats, being purſued by the 


Ruſſians, à battle enſued on the river 


Irtiſn. Yarmak obſerving the king's 


barge, ordered his crew to board her, 


which he endeavouring to do at the 
head of his men, jumped ſhort, fell in- 
to the river, and was drowned, to the 
great grief of all his followers. Thus 
tell poor Yarmak ! Notwithſtanding this 
misfortune, the Ruſſians gained a com- 
pleat victory. The brave king of the 
Tartars loſt his life alſo in the action. 
His ſon, and the reſt of the royal fa- 
miiy, were taken priſoners, and ſent to 
Moſcow, where they were honourably 
received by the Czar, and treated ac- 
cording to their quality. 


in Ruſſia, which the family now enjoys, 
together with the title of Sibirſky 
Czarewitz, or prince of Siberia. 


7 \ * H 
NIMH N. 
From the Loxpox Mas AZINE. 
From the Dublin Feurnal. 
To Mr. FAULKNER, 
Dear Sir, Urney, Ott. 9. 
$6 Eſterday I went to Caſtlefynn, 
| a town adjoining to my pariſh 
of Urney, to viſit an honett and indut— 
trious countryman, William Kemp, and 
his family, lying in great miſery. The 
occaſion of their miſery was this: He 
had ns time ago admoniſhed, ior lus 


This expedition was cf 


ſhop. 
his eſcape ; but it is hard to exprels the 


his eyes, tongue, and cheeks, full of 


The prince 
had an cxtenſive property granted him 


murders, is about five feet ſeven inche 


diſhoneſt tricks, Charles Wright, who 


attended about the mill of Caſtleſyny, 
whereupon Wright was heard to ſy, 
© he would give him a poſſet;“ Kemy 
ſuſpecting no harm, brought a peck of 
ſhelling to the mill to have it ground, 
Wright ran to the apothecary s, bought 
rat's bane, and threw it into the hoy. 
per with the ſhelling; Kemp carrie 


home his meal, and had part of it made 
into flirabout, which he ſupped up gree. 


dily, being very hungry; his family, 
being nine in number, took ſhare with 
him, but more ſparingly; ; fix other per. 
ſons alſo who came into his cabin got 
part of this fatal doſe. They were all 
immediately {cized with violent gripings 
and vomiting ; the doctor being called 
in, pronounced that they were poiſon— 
ed, and the apothecary had remember. 
ed that Wright got the poiſon at hi 
In this confuſion Wright made 


miſery theſe innocent people have jut- 
fered; they who only got a ſmall doſe 
ſtruggled through with lite, but the old 
honeſt man, Kemp, whoſe death 5 
hourly expected, lies one of the mok 
miſerable ſpectacles I have ever ſeen; 


ulcers, his throat and bowels parched 
up, his anguiſh inexpreſſible, the hopes 
of death his comfort. In theſe deplo- 
rable circumſt;nces I received from hi 
own mouth this ſhocking ftory, Which 
all the neighbourhood atteſted, It now 
is found out, that this ſame villain, 3. 
bout a year ago, poiſoned James De- 
vanny, and his family, all of whom, 
fix in number, died in cruel torments. 

Charles Wright, who committed thele 


in height, has fair hair, and fair com. 
plexion, lomewhat freckled, has gr 
eyes, little and hollow, heavy eyebro#s 
a very thin beard, a rough mole on ont 
of his cheeks, the ſcar of a wound 0! 
his right hand; he is thirty years d 
age, and well proportioned to 
height ; was bred a weaver, but of 11! 
Ve acted as a mill porter; he wore 3 
blue coat and fuſtian breeches when |! 
fied, I ſhould offer a large reward, b 
ever 


% 


every human creature 13 called on to 
ſeize this monſtrous enemy of mankind. 
Jem, dear Sir, | 
| Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
| W. HENRX. 


ARR KR ASI IN NN 
From the KN IVERSAL MuUusSEUm. 
The Natural Hiſtory of Elephants. 

T HE elephant is the largeſt of all 

quadrupeds, and a c;eature in 
many reſpects deſerving our attention. 


Great numbers of tlteſe animals are 


found in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt Indies, 
and are uſually from eight to thirteen 
feet in height (though ſome talk of 16 
or 18 feet) and their backs are five or ſix 
teet broad, and ſomewhat protuberant. 
The elephant has a round thi.k body, 
alarge ſhort head, and a ſhort neck ; a 
long proboſcrs, ſnout, or trunk, hang- 
ing almoſt down to the ground; a lit- 
tle narrow mouth, with two long tuſks 
proceeding from the upper jaw, one on 
each ſide of the proboſcis, beſides four 
ſtrong grinders in each jaw, ſmall pierc- 
ing eyes, large flat ears, and a long tail. 
Its legs are round and thick, ſupporting 
its vaſt weight like ſo many columns; 
and Its feet are ſhort, thoſe before be- 
mg broader and rounder than thoſe be- 
bind, each of them defended by four 
hoofs. Its ſkin is very hard, efpeci- 
ally on the breaſt, its colour is general - 
ly dusky or black, but there is a white 
ſpecies, not ſo common as the others. 
The proboſcis or trunk of the <le- 
phanc is of ſuch a ſtructure, that he can 
extend or contract, dilate, raiſe or de- 
ptels, and bend or twiſt it about at plea- 
lure. Sometimes he makes it of a con- 
cave, ſometimes of a convex form ; 


now doubles it, again expands it, and 


in ſhort, turns it round every way with 
lurpriling agility, By this member he 
takes in his meat and drink, and conveys 
tiem to his mouth; by this he takes up 
a vaſt weight, levels trees, and makes 
ule of it as a hand upon all occaſions, 
and it I;kewile ſerves for the purpoſe of 
imelling and reipiration. ü 

It is really wonderful to oblerve how 
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nimbly the elephant moves his trunk, 
contidering its bulk, being ſometimes. 
| {ix or ſeven feet long, and three or more 
incircumference at its origin, but grow- 
ing ſmaller from thence to its extremity. 
The ſhortneſs of the elephant's neck is 


com penſated by the length of this mem- 
ber, which Dr. Derham ſays 1s fo ad- 


mirably contrived, ſo cunoully wrought, 
aud applied with ſo much agility an 


readineſs by that unwieldly creature to 
its ieveral occaſions, that he thinks it a 
manifeſt inſtance of the Creator's wiſ- 
dm, 


ſervice to the ſhe-elephant in bringing 


up her young; for it is very remarkable, 


that the old one ſucks herſelf, and by 


means of her trunk conveys the milk 


into the mouth of the young one. And 
herein we may obſerve the wite contri- 


Vance of the Author of Nature, the 


nipples of the elephant being placed a- 


bout the breaſt, and not near the hinder _ 
legs, as in mares, cows, and other qua- 


drupeds ; for the young elephant not be- 


ing able to ſuck its dam, by reaſon of the 


poſition of its mouth under the proboſ- 
cis, the nipples are ſuuated ſo as to be 


reached by the mou'h of the dam, and 
thereby proviſion made for the nouriſh- 


ment of her offspring. 

The grinders of the elephant are of 
ſuch a thickneſs, both in the upper and 
lower jaw, as contributes to render the 
mouth narrow; nor need it be broader, 


becauſe the ſtrength of the grinders 15 


ſo great, as to comminute the aliments 
at once, in ſuch a manner, that they 
do not want to be moved to and fro in 


the mouth, in order to be farther maſe 


ticated, dn js uſual with other animals; 


and therefore the tongue is ſmall, ſhort, 


and round, not thin and flat, as in an 
ox, and has a ſmooth ſurface. As to 
the tuiks of the elephant, which are 


what we call ivory, the male has larger 


than the female, ſome of them being 
ſeven or eight feet long, and weighing 
a hundred, a hundred and forty, or a 
hundred and fifty pounds; inſomuch 
that Tavernier tells us they make dòor- 
poſts of them in the Indies, and it is re- 
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The proboſcis is likewiſe of ſingular 
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lated, that in the kingdom of Laos they 
make fences withthem roundthe gardens. 
The ſame traveller ſays, that the 170 
phants of Ceylon have no tuſks, 

cept the firſt which the female produ | 
and this ſeems to be confirmed by Mr. 

Knox in his account of that ifland, who 
ſays, that few elephants there have 
tuſks, and thoſe only the males. 

Hiſtory informs us, that elephants 
were uſed in war by the antients, and 
ſo they are at this day by ſeveral of the 
Indian princes. 

This animal, being of great bulk and 
ſtrength, has ſometimes made great ha- 
vock "amongſt an enemy in the field of 
battle; but whether any of them were 


ever ſo large as to carry thirty-two. 


fighting men on their backs, as 1s relat- 


ed in 1 Maccab. vi. 37, beſides a man 


to govern them, is much to be doubt- 


ed. It is more probable, - as ſome 


learned men have obſerved, that ſome 
error has crept into the impreſſion : for 
though Philoſtratus ſpeaks of ten or fif- 


teen Indians fighting with darts in caſ- 


tles on the backs of elephants, and 
Paulus Vineta ſays, that in the Ginger 
Iſlands they have wooden caſtles on ele- 
phants backs, containing fiiteen or 
twenty men, yet even thele accounts ap- 


pear romantic ta Bochart, and to all 


who are capable of judging in this mat- 
ter. We rather believe (with Mr. 
Blair) what Helidorus ſays, that the 
towers on the backs of elephants con- 
tained ſix fighting men, who threw darts 
from each fide ; or what Cadamuſtus 
relates, that the towers held three or 
four warriors z which accounts agree 
well enough with what Elian ſays on 
the ſubject, and with the uſual height 
and bulk of the animal. 
Tavernier was told, that the Gr eat 
Mogul kept three or four thouſand ele- 
phants; but the chief maſter aſſured 
him he had not above five hundred, 
which were kept to carry women, tents, 
&c. and eighty or ninety for war. This 
indeed 15 a great number of tamed ones ; 
from whence we may conclude there is 
a vaſt number of wild ones in his do- 
minions, beſides thoſe in other parts of 
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have a very acute ſen 


the Indies, particularly in the kingdom 
of Pegu, where we read of four thoy. 
ſand taken at one hunting; but we ere 
apt to think ſome abatement ſhould be 
made in this account. 

The natural food of the elephant is 


graſs, and when that is ting, th 
dig up roots with their Js. They 
E of ſmelling, 


whereby they readily find out their 
food, and avoid all noxious herbage, 
When they are tamed, they eat hay, 
oats, barley, or ſuch other food az 
horſes and oxen do; and they drink 
clear water readily enough, though they 
naturally affect that which is muddy, 
They drink a vaſt quantity, ſucking it 
up by the trunk, as we have already 
obſerved, and thence conveying it to 
the mouth, It appears to have been xa 
cuſtom to give them ſpirituous liquors 


when they went to battle, in order to 


make them drunk and furious. 
The elephant is faid to live to a great 
age, even to a hundred and twenty, 
two hundred, or three hundred years; 


| Nay, there are ſome who affirm that 


they live to be five hundred years old, 
and that at two hundred years they are 
full of ſtrength and vigour. 
theſe numbers exceed all probability, 
tho' the longevity of the animal is not 
diſputed, Tavernier, who travelled in- 


to India, tells us, he could never learn 


exactly how long the elephant lived, 
but that he was told by one of the keep- 
ers, that he knew ſuch an elephant to 


have been in his great erandfather's, 


grandfather's, and father's cuſtody, 
which he modeſtly computes not to have 
been leſs than a hundred and twenty or 
thirty years, Mr. Blair allows that 
the elephant generally lives to a grett 
age, though it is an animal ſubject to 
ſeveral diſtempers. 

As to the manner of the elephant! 
procreation, all agree that it is a crea- 
ture of extraordinary modeity, and ne- 
ver copulates in the fight of any one. 
The time when they begin to copulate 
is likewiſe uncertain ; though from theit 
uſual term of life, it is conjectured, 


that many of them do not begin til 
the 


Some of 


the twentieth year of their age, though 
others may do it much ſooner. The 
time of their going with young is alſo 
diſputed ; nor is there any way of 
knowing it, but by obſerving when they 
ſeparate themſelves from the herd, (for 


they are gregarious animals) the male 


and female going apart for the ſake of 
coition, and nct returning till the female 
is impregnated. Some have alſo ima- 
gined, from their extraordinary bulk, 
that they go with young nine years, 
others fix, and others two; but it is 
moſt probable, that the time of their 
ge ſtation is fifteen or ſixteen months, if 
we may judge of it by that of other 
viviparous animals, which 1s according 
to their bulk and term of life, Some 


ſay they bring forth every third year, 


and others but once in their lives; but 
this laſt opinion is utterly improbable, 
conſidering the great number of theſe 
animals found in Aſia and Africa. It 
is reported that they only bring forth 
one at a time, and that about the big- 
neſs of a calf ; which fize ſeems to agree 


with what Tavernier tells us, that when 
the merchants bring the elephants to 


ſell, the children leap upon their backs 
which could not well be if they were 


higher. According to the ſame author, 


the male never meddles with the female 
after he is taken, but is ſometimes ſeiz- 


ed with a luſtful rage, or rather (as o- 


thers think) with a kind of madneſs, 
known by the efflux of a liquor from their 
jaws like oil, which goes off again of its 
own accord, Mr. Knox fays, the fe- 
male elephant ſuckle indifferently the 
young ones of others as well astheir own; 


but how long it is before the young ele- 


phant quits its dam, is not eaſy to de- 
termine. | 

The elephants take great care of their 
young, rather chuſing to loſe their own 
lives than that they ſhould theirs. They 
always go in herds, the largeſt foremoſt ; 
and when they are to paſs a river, they 
lift the young ones acroſs on their two 
tuſks, twiſting the proboſcis round their 
middle. When they find any of their 
ſpecies dead in the woods, they cover 
the carcaſs with branches of trees, graſs, 
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or what elſe they can get; and if one 
of them is wounded, the reſt take care 
of him, bring him food, and run toge- 


ther to ſave him from the hunter. 


The manner of taking elephants is 


as follows: they dig deep pits, and. 


cover them with boughs, graſs, &c. 
which, though the elephants ſometimes 
perceive (for they are very ſagacious) 
yet they frequently fall into the ſnare, 


| Thoſe, however, who happen to eſcape 
the danger, are ever after very diſtruſt- 


ful, and will break off a branch of à 
tree with their trunk, with which they 
examine every ſtep of their way, for 
fear of a pit under a deceitful covering, 
What Lopez relates is very remarkable, 


that a young elephant having Fallen into 
one of theſe ſnares, the old one ran ea- 


gerly to its aſſiſtance, but not being 


able to get it out, ſhe threw in earth, 


ſtones, and trees, in ſuch quantities as 
to fill up the pit; rather chooſing to de- 
{troy the young one, than let it fall 


alive into the hands of the enemy. 


Another method of taking them, 


practiſed in the kingdom of Pegu, is 


to drive into the ground a great num- 


ber of wooden piles, at ſuch a diſtance 


from each other as to ſuffer a man to 
paſs, but not an elephant; they then 
let looſe ſome tame females, whoſe pu- 


denda are anointed with a certain oil to 


entice the malcs, who, following the 
females, are led into the incloſure, and 
there confined and taken, Sometimes 
the king of Pegu employs a vaſt num- 
ber of men to ſurround a whole foreſt, 
where the elephants haunt, anddriving 
them all tcgether into narrow bounds, 
he picks and chuſes ſuclt as he has a 


mind to, and lets the reſt eſcape, 
I what authors relate of the manner 


of taming elephants be true, it is a ſur- 
priſing proof of their natural ſagacity. 
After they are taken, they are firſt incloſ. 
ed in ſuch a narrow place that they have 
ſcarce room to ſtand, and their fore - legs 
and tuſks are tied together; then the 
keepers mount them, beat them with 
clubs, and kick them with their heels, 


threatning to ſtarve them if they do not 


behave quietly, (tor they imagine the 
elephants 
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elephants underſtood their language:) 
but it they will be peaceable, they pro- 
miſe to be kind to them, and give them 


meat and drink in abundance. Having 


undergone tins diſcipline, each wild ele- 


phant is placed between two tame ones, 


and there confined till they are brought 
to the ſame peaceable diſpoſition. Ta- 


vernier tells us, that he once ſaw two 


wild elephants, each ſtanding betwixt 
two tame ones, and round about them 


ſtood fix men, each with a halt. pike in 


his hand, and a lighted torch faſtened 
to the end of the pike, who talked to the 


_ elephants, and fed them with hay, pieces 


of brown ſugar, and rice boiled in water, 
with a tew corns of pepper. If the wild 


elephants refuſ.d to do as they were bid, 


the men made ſigns to the tame elephants 


to correct them, which they did, beating 


them on the head with their trunks, 
till they forced the poor beaſts to learn 
obedicnce. Theſe methods, it is ſaid, 
have ſoon an effect upon the younger 
ſort of elephants; but as for the old ones, 


they trcat them more roughly, wounding 
them with darts, and keeping them with- 


out food till they are half ſtarved, by 


which means they become tame and 


tractable. Elian ſays, that when all 
otler methods prove ineffectual, the old 
elephants ate tamed by playing on a 
certain muſical ipſtrument, with which 
they are much delighted. Be this as it 
may, it is agreed on all hands, that the 


elephant is an animal of great docility ; 


and authors tell ſtrange ſtories concern— 
ing them, ſuch as their dancing to a 
pipe, and keeping time, leaping, ſkip- 
ping, gathering and ſtreu ing flowers, 
Exerciſing a tuſee and pike like a ſol- 
dier, and playing a great many odd 


tricks in theatres; nay, ſome pretend 
they have been taught to write, and un- 


derſtand human ſpeech: but no credit 
is to be given to accounts of this nature. 


Hiſtory affords us ſeveral inſtances of 


the love, fidelity, and gratitude of the 
elephant, which are very ſurpriſing. 
ZElian relates that when Porus, king 
of India, was ſubdued by Alexander 
the Great, he was wounded with ſeveral 
darts, which the elephant he rode upon 
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pulled out of his body with his probyg. 
cis; and when he perceived his matter 
fainting by the loſs of blood, gra ually 


leaned himlelf down, till he fell fat 


upon the ground, that his matter mi. #ht 
receive no harm by alighting, Athe. 
næus mentions the gratitude of an ele. 
phant to a woman that had done him 
ſome lervice, and uſed to lay her child 


near him when it was very young ; for 


the mother dying, the elephant was ſo 
fond of the child, that he ſhewed great 

uneaſineſs when it was taken out ot his 
ſight, and would not eat his food unless 
the nurſe laid the child in the cradle be. 


tween his feet, but then he would eat 


heartily, When the child flept, he chaſ. 
ed aw ay the flies with his proboſcis, and 
when it cried he would tols or rock the 


cradle till it fell aſleep. 


But as elephants are remarkable for 
their love and gratitude, jo are they ub. 
ject to wrath and revenge ; and even the 


tameſt of them retain ſome of their na- 


tural! feroſity, which appears when they 
are provoked. Glycas tells us, that as 
an elephant was led to a theatre, he {ay 
in his way a keeper of wild beaits tiiting 
in the market-piace, whom in a paſſon 
he ſuddenly killed, remembering that 
the ſaid keeper about ten years betore 
had ſtruck him with a ſword in the fame 
place. Acoſta writes, that a {oldier in 
Cochin, a town on the coaſt of Mala: 
bar, having thrown a nut at an clephant, 
the beaſt took it up, and hid it; and 
ſome days after, the elephant ſeeing the 
ſoldier paſs by, threw the nut in his tace, 
making a great noiſe, and going anay 


| leaping and darcing. Another fold 


in the ſame town meeting an elephant 
with his keeper, would not give way te 
them, whereupon the keeper complain 
of the affront to the elephant; who ſome 
time after eſpying the ſoldier by the fie 
of the river that runs through the ton, 
ran haſtily towards him, litted him ah 
with his trunk, and plunged lim debe: 
ral times in the river; after which he 
drew him out, leaving him to be laugh 
at by the ſpectators. 

Thaugh it may ſeem-unneceſſary t0 
ſay any more concerning the elephant 


ye 


yet if we add a few particulars from Dr, 
wrachan, relating to thoſe of the iſland 
of Ceylon, we hope it will not be diſ- 
zzreeable. The Doctor informs us, 
that there are ſeveral forts of elephants, 

ſome a great deal higher before than be- 
hind, and ſome which never 
two long tuſks 3 others are of a more 
ſavage nature, known by the ſierceneſs 
of their looks, which not being tameable, 
are of no ſervice; but the king of Can- 
die ia Ceylon keeps ſuch for the punith- 
ment of maletactors, for they kill all 
that comes within their reach. This 
fort the natives endeavour to deſtroy, 
either by ſhooting them, or cutting off 
their trunks, by which they take all their 
food; ſo that if they eſcape they periſh 
with hunger; for the Ceyloneſe being 
very ſwitt and nimble, venture ſo near 
the elephants as to attack them with their 
ſwords. If an elephant frequents a plan- 


tation of fruit-trees, (tor no hedges can 


keep them out) they point a heavy piece 
of x00d, and hang it by a rope to the 
branch of a tree under which the ele- 
phant uſes to come; then at night a man 
its watching upon the branch, and when 
the elephant is under it, the man cuts 
the rope, and the pointed piece of wood 
falls upon the back of the animal, giving 
him a deep wound, by which he lan- 
guiſhes and dies. 

Our author's account of the dier in 
Ceylon confirms what we have {aid about 
the method of taking elephants in the 
kingdom of Pegu, by ſurrounding a to- 
reſt, and driving them into narrow 
incloſures. He ſays, that when the na- 
tives on the ſea- coaſt, who a1e ſubject to 
the Dutch, have orders from their Ealt- 


India company to huat elephants, they 


pitch upon a convenient place for u war- 
ren or park, which is broad at the en- 
trance, and narrower the tarther you 
go; ſo that at the extremity it is ſo nar- 
row, that an elephant cannot turn itieit, 
though in this narrow part twenty ele- 
Phants may ſtand one beltiind another. 
The country people then ſurround tie 
woos, for about fixty Figlith miles in 
circumference, cach man at fit tand: 
10% perhaps 5 ve and. twenty yards from 
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tree; in which time they 
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the other, and kindling fires in the inter- 
mediate ſpaces. Then by ſhouting, 
beating of drums, ſounding of horns, 
and making all the noiſe they poſſibly 
can, thev drive the trighted elephants 
towards the park, and by throwing fire- 
brands at them, and other means, they 
at length chaſe them into the narrow 
place, where they incloſe them with 
polts, and rails laid acroſs them; and 
ſuch as are fit tor ſervice they take, let= 
ting the reſt eteape. But this ſport is 
not without danger, the enraged ele- 
phants often turning upon their purſuers. 
With regard to the method of taming 


elephants, our author likewiſe agrees 


pretty ncarly with what we have related, 

adding, that they are fixed between two 

poſts, and bound in ſuch a manner that 
they cannot ſtir nor lie down ; for it they 
were not kept continually ſtanding, they 
would become heavy, Jorrowful, retuſe 
their food, and die. 


begin to be tractable, and are only tied 
in the ſtable by one leg, and if the 
merchants come from Bengal, they are 
ſold and ſhipped off; but if there be no 
purchaſer s, the owners feed them fix 
weeks longer with leaves of the cocoa- 
become as 
tame as a dog, and are turned into the 
fieids to graze with the cattle, When 
they are thus tamed, they are very do- 
cile, and are brought to lie down upon 
their belly, to let their maſters get up 
and ride. But the doctor teils us, that. 
it at any time they happen to fail, they 


receive ſo much hurt, by reaſon of the 


great bulk of their bodies, that it gene- 
rally occaſions their death, either. im- 
mediately, or elſe ina lingering manner. 
To put an elephant on board a itþ, 


they have a contrivance, ſays our author, 


of fifteen or twenty double ſall-clothe, 
which are w apped about his breait, 
belly, and files, and tied together over 
his back, with ropes faltened thereto, to 


draw him up the fide of the veſlel. He 
is then led into the water between ele- 
phanis trained to this fort of buſincts, 
upon whticha man fits to direct him; and 
ago they elephant wich a rider, goes be- 
314 


Thus they are 
fed for about fix weeks, when they 
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bind the elephant to be ſhipped, and 
puſhes him forward with his head, if he 
1s unwilling to enter into the water. 
When they have thus got the poor crea- 
ture to a proper depth, he is ticd to the 
boat, and ſwims after it to the ſhip, 


where he 1s haled on board. But there 
is a more convenient method, which is 
this : they cover a flat-bottomed veflel 


with planks, like a floor, ſo as to lie 


almoſt level with the key ; and the ſides 


of the key and veſſel being adorned. 


with green boughs, the elephant is led 


on board before he ſees any water. It is 
obſervable, that when an elephant ſwims 


to a ſhip, or croſſes a deep river, there is 


nothing ſeen of him but his trunk, 8 
through which he breathes. 


| The erat Dimenſs ons of the ſeveral : 
Parts of the young Male Elephant, 


preſented to her Maieſy, by Cape. 
Samſon, : | 


Feet, Ta, | 


to the tip of his tail — 13 1 


| Length of his body from behind 


his ears to the root of his tail 6 1 


1 


his ears to his ſhoulders 1 3 
Ditto of his face, from between 


his ears to the beginning « 
his trunk 


— 2 0! 
Ditto of his trunk — 
Ditto of his tal!— 2 7 


Dittto of the trunk of his body | 
_ from his ſhoulders to his tail 4 6 
Circumference of his body behind 
his fore-legs 


Ditto of the middle of his body $ = 


Ditto of his body juſt before his 
hind legs 
Ditto of his neck 
Breadth of his body in the wideſt 
part 1 
Ditto of his face e his ears 2 9 
Ditto of ditto between his eyes 17 
O 


— 34 
. 4 


Length of one of his fore-legs 2 1 
Circumference of ditto in the 


largeſt part 
Ditto in the ſmalleſt part | 
The length of one of his hind 


legs to his huckle bone e 


1 0 tw, 
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Circumference of ditto in the 

largeſt part 
Ditto in the ſmalleſt part 1x11 
Ditto of his trunk in the largeſt 

part 13 
Ditto of ditto in the ſmalleſt © 
Length of one tooth — 1 1 
Circumference of the largeſt part o 4 
The diſtance of the two outer 


points of his teeth e, 
Length of one ear —— 16 
Breadth of ditto  — 12 


Length of the botton of one of 


his fore-feet  -—=— o 9 
Breadth of ditto — 0 91 
Lengthof the bottom of his hind 

feet © 10. 

Breadth of ditto —— oO 6: 


Diſtance between the two eye 
brows _ — — 1 2 

Breadth of the upper cm of he: 
forehead 


He is ſeven years old, has five toes on 


each fore-foot, and four toes on n each 
hind- foot. ; | 


$$4$444+44++++4+4 | 


From the UNIVERSAL Muskun. 
Anecdotes of the natives of Canada aud 
Louiſiana, with their Manners, Cu. 
toms, &c. | 
8 to what we call more particu 
larly the qualities of the heart, 
the ſavages do not value themſelves much 


on them; or, to ſpeak more properly, 


they are not virtues in them. Friend- 
ſhip, compaſſion, gratitude, attachment, 


- they have ſomething of all this, but it 


is not in the heart; and in them it 18 
leſs the effect of a good diſpoſition, than 
of reflection or inſtinct. The care they 
take of orphans, widows, and the in. 
firm, and the hoſpitality they exerciſe 
in ſuch an admirable manner, are to 
them only the conſequence of their per- 
ſuaſion, that all things ought to be in 


common among men. Fathers and mo- 
thers have a fondneſs for their children, 
which riſes even to weakneſs; 


but which 


does not incline them to make them vir- 


tuous, and which appears to be purely 
anime 


2 


_ 


animal. Children, on their ſide, have 
no natural gratitude for their parents, 
and they even treat them ſometimes 


with indignity, eſpecially their fathers. 


1 have heard ſome examples of this 
ſort that are horrible, and which can- 

not be related: but here follows one 
inſtance that was public, 

An Iroquois, who ſerved a long time 
in our troops againſt his own nation, 
and even as an officer, met his father in 
an engagement, and was going to kill 
him. When he diſcovered who he was, 
he held his hand, and ſaid to him, 72 


have once given me life, and now I give 


it to you. Let me meet you no more ; for 
I have paid the debt I owed you. No- 
thing can better prove the neceſſity of 
education, and that nature alone does 
mot ſufficiently inſtruct us in our moſt 
eſſential duties. And what demonſtrates 


more evidently the advantages of the 


Chriſtian religion, 1s, that it has pro- 
duc<d in the hearts of theſe barbarians, 


in al: theſe reſpects, a ces ack which ap- 


pears wonderful, 

But if the ſavages know not how to 
taſte the ſweets of friendſhip, they have 
it leaſt diſcovered its uſctulneſs. Every 
one among them has a friend, nearly of 
his own age, between whom there 1s a 


mutual engagement, which is indiſſolu- 


ble. Two men, thus united for their 
common intereſt, are obliged to do e- 
very thing, and run all hazards to aſſiſt 
and ſuceour each other. Death itſelf, as 
they believe, teparates them only tur a 
ume: they depend on meeting again in 
the other world, never to part more, be- 

mg perſuaded that they fha!l ſtill want 
each other's aſſiſtance. 

The colour of the ſavages FE not 
prove a third ſpecies, between the white 
and the black, as ſome people have ima- 
vined, They are very {warthy, an Jof 
dirty dark red, which appears more in 
Buida, of which Louifiana is a part 3 
but this is not their natural complexion, 
The frequent frictions they uſe gives 
them this red ; and it is ſurpriſing that 
they are not . being continually 
txpoſed to the ſmoke in winter, to the 
2 heats of the ſun in ſummer, and 

e II. 


almoſt all the Americans. W 
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in all feaſons to all the inclemencies of 
tlie air. | 

It is not ſo eaſy to give a reaſon why 
they have not a hair on their whole bo- 
dy, excepting the hairs of their head, 
which they have all very black, the eye- 


laſhes, and eye-brows, which ſome alſo 


pluck off; and it is the ſame cale with 
hat makes 
it {111 more ſurpriſing is, that their chil- 
dren are born with a thin hair, and pret- 


ty long, all over their bodies, but which 


diſappears after eight days. The old 
men have alſo ſome hairs on the chin, as 


we fee ſome old women have with us. 1 
have known ſome, who aitribute this 
ſingularity to the conſtant cuſtom the 
Americans have of {moking, and which 


15 common to both ſexes. Others think 


it more natural to ſay, that this pro- 


ceeds trom the quality of their blood, 
which being more pure, becaule of the 


plainnets of their aliments, produces leſs 
of thoſe ſuperfluities, which ours, being 
more groſs, ſupplies fo pentifully ; or, 
that having fewer falts, it is leſs fit for 


theſe fort of productions. Phere is no 
doubt, that it is at leaſt this plainneſs of 


food which renders the ſavages ſo ſwift 


ot foot. I have ſeen a man, who came 
from an ifland not far trom Japan, who, 
betore he had eat any bread, aflured me 
that he could travel on foot thiriy leagues. 
a day, commonly without fatigue z "but 
ſince he had been uſed to bread, lic cis 
not travel with the ſame eaſe. 

This is certain, that our ſavages think 
it a very great beauty to have no hair 
but on the head; if they have any grow 
on their chin, they pluck-it off direétiy; 
that the Europeans, the fuſt time they 
ſaw them, appeared frightful to them 
with their long beards, as was then the 
taſhion ; that they do net think our 


white colour e ge ; and that they 


found the fieth of the Eugliſh and 
French, when hes cat it, of a bad taite, 
becanie it was ſalt. N 
he children of the ſavages, when 
they leave the cradle, are not confined in 
any manner; and as foon as they can 
crawl upon their hands and test, they 
let them go where they will quite naked, 
Ex 
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into the water, into the woods, into the 


dirt, and into the ſnow, which makes 


their bodies ſtrong, their limbs very ſup- 
ple, and hardens them againſt the inju- 
ries of the air; but alſo, as I obſerved 


before, it makes them ſubject to diſtem- 
pers of the ſtomach and lungs, which 
In ſummer they 
run, as ſoon as they are up, to the river, 


deſtroys them early. 
or into the lakes, and continue there a 


part of the day, playing like fiſh, when 
it is fine weather, at the ſurface of the 


They put a bow and arrows into their 


hands betimes,and to excite them in that 
emulation, which is the beſt teacher of 


the arts, there is no need to ſet their 
breakfaſt on the top of a tree, as they 
did by the young Laczderaonians. They 


are all born with that paſſion for glory 


that has no need of a ſpur; and indeed 
they ſhoot with a 
and with a little practice they acquire 


the ſame dexterity in the ule of our fire- 


arms. They make them alſo wrettle, 


and they purſue this exerciſe ſa eagerly, 


that they would often kill one another, 
it they were not parted. Thoſe who 
are worſted, are ſo enraged at it, that 
they do not take the leaſt repole, till they 


have their reven ge. 


In general one may ſay, that the fa- 


thers and mothers neglect nothing to in- 


ſpire their children with certain princi- 
ples of honour, which they preſerve all 
their lives, but of which they often make 
a bad application; and in this their 
whole education conſiſts. When they 


give them inſtructions on this head, it is 


always in an indirect way; the moſt 
common is to relate to them the brave 
actions of their anceſtors, or of their 
countrymen. 
fired at theſe ſtories, and are never eaſy 


till they find an opportunity of imitating 


the examples they have made them ad- 
faire. Sometimes, to correct chem for 
their faults, they ute prayers and tears, 
but never menaces. They would make 


no impreſſion on {p..5ts, prepeiieiſed with 


an einen that nd heren las à right to 
vie compu! 00, 


ter's aſking the cauſe, ſhe is fatisfied 


effectual; nevertheleſs, ſince they have 
converſed more with the French, tome gf 
them begin to chaſtiſe their children; 


| It is certain, that nothing is 
better than this exerciſe to make their 
Joints free, and to render them nimble. 


ſurpriling exaCtnels, 


Theſe young people are 


A mother, who ſees her daughter he. 
have ill, falls a crying : on the daugh. 


with ſaying Tux di/grace me. It ſeldom 
happens that this way of reproving is not 


but this is ſcarcely amongſt any but the 
Chriſtians, or thoſe that are ſettled in 
the colony. Generally the greateſt pu. 
niſhment they uſe to correct their chil. 
dren, is to throw a little water in their 
taces. The children are much affected 
by it, and by every thing that ſavoun 


of reproof ; the cauſe of which is, that 


reſentment is their ſtrongeſt paſſion, even 


at that age. 


We have known ſome girls hang 
PRs ia for having only received a 
ſlight reprimand from their mothers, or 
a iew drops of water in their faces; and 
who have given notice of it by ſaying, 
You ſoull laſe your daughter, The greatet 
misfortuue is, that it is not to virtue they 


exhort theſe young people; or, which is 
the ſame thing, that they do not always 


give them true notions of virtue, In re- 


ality, they recommend nothing to them 


ſo much as revenge, and it 1s this of 


which they ſhew them the moſt frequent 


examples. | 

One would expect, that = childhood 
ſo badly diſciplined, ſhould be followed 
by a youth of turbulence and corrup- 
tion; but on one hand the ſavages are 
naturally calm, and early maſters oi 
themſelves : reaſon alſo guides them 13. 
ther more than other men. And, on tl 
other hand, their conſtitutions, eſpecially 
in the northen countries, does not 1u- 
cline them to debauchery ; yet we find 
ſome cuſtoms among them, in which 


chaſtity is entirely dilregarded : but it 


appears that this proceeds more from 
{uperitition, than the depravation ct 
the heart. 

Tne Hurons, when we firſt began to 
converte with them, were more laſciv!- 
ous, and very brutal in their pleaſures 
The young perſous of both ſexes aban. 
doned themſelves without ſhame to all 
manner ot dilloluteneſs: : and it vas 

| chief 
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chiefly among them, that it was not 
eſteemed a crime for a girl to proſtitute 
herſelf, Their parents were the firſt to 
engage them in this way, and many 
did the ſame by their wives for a baſe 
intereſt. Many never married, but took 
young women to ſerve them, as they 
ſaid, for companions ; and all the dif- 
ference they made between theſe concu- 
bines, and their lawful wives, was, that 
with the firft there was no agreement 
made: for the reſt, their children were 
on the ſame taoting asthe others, which 
produced no inconvenience, in a coun- 

try where there are no eltates to inherit. 
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fn Account of the Dube of Bri dgwater's 
New Inlaud Navigation. 


Have lately been viewing the artifici- 
al wonders of London, and the na- 
tural wonders of the Peak; but none of 
them gave me ſo much pleaſure as the 
duke of Rridgwater's navigation in thi; 
country. His projector, the ingenious 


Mr. Brindley, has indeed made ſuch 


improvements in this way, as are truly 
aſtoniſning. At Barton- bridge he has 
erected a navigable canal in the air; for 
it is as high as the tops of trees Whilſt 
I was ſurveying it with a mixture of 
wonder and delight, four barges paſled 
me in the ſpace of about three minutes, 
two of them being chained together, 
and dragged by two horſes, who went 
on the terras of the canal, whereon, I 


maſt own, I durſt hardly venture to 


walk, as I almoſt trembled to behold the 
large river Irwell underneath me, acrolis 
which this navigation is carried by a 
bridge, which contains upon it the ca— 
nal of water, with the barges in it, 


drawn by horſes, which walk upon the 


battlements of this extraordinary bridge. 
This navigation begins at the foot of 
ſome hills, in which the duke's coals 
are dug, from whence a canal it cut 
through rocks, which daylight never 
enters. By this means large boats are 
kauled to the innermolt parts of thoſe 
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higher ground. 


hills, and being there filled with coals, 
are brought out by an eaſy current, 
which ſupplies the whole navigation, 
for the ſpace of about ten miles. At 
the mouth of the cavern is erected a 
water-bellows, being the body of a tree, 
torming a hollow cylinder, ſtanding up- 
right : upon this a wooden baſon 1s fix- 
ed, in the form of a tunnel, which re- 
ceives a current of water from the 
This water falls into 
the cylinder, and iſſues out at the bot- 
tom of it, but at the ſame time car— 
ries a quantity of air with it, which is 
received into tin pipes, and forced to 
the innermoſt receſſes of the coal pits, 


where it iſſues out, as af from a pair of 


bellows, and rarifies the body of thick 
air, which would otherwiſe prevent the 
workmen from ſubſiſting on the ſpot 
where the coals are dug. 

From Barton I ſteered my courſe to- 
wards this place, and in my way ſaw 
the navigation carried ſometimes over 
the public roads, and in ſome places o- 
ver bogs, but generally by the fide of 
hills; by which means it has a firm na— 
tural bank on one ſide, while the other, 
compoled of earth and gravel thrown 


up, is about eight yards broad. At. 


proper diſtances, ſwughz are formed 
near the top of the canal, which pre- 
vents it from overflowing during immo- 


derxate rains. 


In ſome places, where Mr. Brindley 
has been forced to carry his navigation 
acroſs a public road, being obliged to 
keep the water on a level, he has ſunk 
the road gradually, to as to paſs under 
his canal, which forms a bridge over 
the road ; the carriages, by an caly de- 
ſcent, going down on one fide, and by 
the {ame caly aſcent, coming up again 
on the other. Near this tawn, where 
Cornebrook comes athwart the duke's 
navigation, the current of the brook 
is ſtopped, and let into a large baſon, 
trom whence 1t tails gradually into a 
imaller one, 

open at the bottom; by which means 
the water ſinks 1 into a drain, and 1s con- 


veved under ground to the other fide of 


S Be the 


that 1s within it, and 1s | 
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the canal, where it riſes into its old 
channel. 

At this place, which is about a mile 
from Mancheſter, the duke's agents 


have made a wharf, and are ſelling coals 


at three-pence half-penny per baſket, 
which is about ſeven ſcore weight; and 


next ſummer they intend to land them 


in this town. 


Many gentlemen of this neighbour- 
hood are reaping the benefit of Mr. 


Brindley's inventions ; he having taught 
them a method of draining coal-pits by _ 
a a fire engine, conſtructed at the expence 


of 1501. which no one before knew 
how to make at leſs thin 500 l. In theſe 
he uſes wooden chains, which are pre- 
ferable to iron ones, and cylinders made 
of deal, which ſupply the place of thoſe 


which were uſually made of caſt iron. 


Channels are now cutting allo in many 
other coal-pits, and boats are uſed in- 
ſtead of wheelbarrows, to convey the 
coals to the mouth of the pits ; nay, it 
is even ſaid, that ſome Dutch engineers 
are coming over hither to perfect them- 


ſelves in the art of inland navigation. 


. 
* C UITEITEIEEDEE 
From the RoYAL MAGAZINE. 


The late Riot in Shoreditch Hu 
been gr. atly miſrepreſented, wwe here 
preſent our Readers avith the fol- 
loabing Account of the Inquiſition, 

tales by the Coroner, uf on that un- 


happy Occafion, | 


N Thurſday laſt an inquiſition 
was taken in Holywell. ſtreet, 


Shoreditch, upon the bodies of Ralph 
Meadous and John Whitrow, two of 


the perſons killed in the late riot before 
a public houſe, known by the ſign of 
the Marquis of Granvy's Head, in Ho- 
Iywell-fttreet. The inqui iſition laſted 
ſix hours. It apnearcd in the evidence, 
that on Monday laſt, about one o'clock, 
a great mob aſſembled before and in 
the dwelling-houſe of Thomas Kelly, 


the publican, committirg outrages; 


that, on application to to "magittrates, 
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der his command in Spittalfields, on ac. 


permit, before the paſſage- door, leading 
they would not leave the houſe, but do 


what they pleaſed; one of them behay- 


tack: the lieutenant then went to din- 
ner, and informed the ſerjeant he would 


they wrote to the lieutenant of the third 
regiment of foot-guards, then on duty, 
with an enſign and a hundred men un. 


count of a late riot there, acquainting 
him that there was a great mob aſſem. 
bled in Holywell-ſtreet, Shoreditch, who 
had broke open a houle in a violent and 
outrageous manner, to the terror of his 


majeſty's quiet ſubjects, and in breach 


of the peace; and deſiring him to at. 
tend with a proper force, to diſperſe the 
mob, and ſtop their proceedings. 
The lieutenant aſſembled as manh 
of his men as the ſhort notice would 


to the ſaid public- houſe, where he found 
a great croud of people; and on going 
into the houſe with the juſtice's order in 
his hand, he found ſome very deſpe. 
rate fellows in it, ſome in ſailors habits, 
who were curling and ſwearing that 


ing in a very affronting manner to the 
lieutenant, ſome of the ſoldiers led him 
out. About three o'clock, the lieute- ii 
nant prevailed on them to depart, and BM v 
they went away quietly, leaving ovly a Wh it 
crowd of people ſtanding at the paſſage tt 
door, who had gathered there out of cu- Nel 
riolity. The lieutenant then withdrew b. 
himſelf, leaving only a ſerjeant, corpo- th 
ral, and twelve private ſoldiers, which br 
he did at the ſolicitation of the publ. en 
can, who was afraid of a ſecond at- 
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return in an hour. For about halt an 
hour all was quiet; and then a gentle. 
man came up to the ſerjeant, and bad 
him take care of himſelf, as there wi 
a body of ſailors coming up the ſtreet, 
ding their eyes, declaring, “ the 
would clear the ſoldiers, and pull the 
houſe down.” The ſerjeant, fecing 
them advance, looked round to the fo 
diers, and faid, © There they come j 
and ordered his men to ſtand to thel 
arms, and he would meet the rioten, 
but bad them fix their bayonets. Ft 
approached about twelve yards toward 
the rioters, and pulled off his hat, 4 
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ſaid, © Gentlemen, I hope you don't 
come with any intent to make a diſtur- 
bance.” They d- ned their eyes, and 
informed him, that “they had got one 


man, and would have the landlord of 


the houſe.” The ſerjeant telling them, 


| « that he was placed there, by an or- 
| der from the civil power, to take care 


of the houſe, and preſerve the peace,” 
returned to his command. 

The ſailors then advanced, and ſome 
of them mounted the ſign-poſt, and to 
prevent their getting*up, ſome of the 
ſoldiers gently ſtruck them with their 
pieces; but the ſerjeant finding them 
reſolute to take down the fi ign, ordered 
the ſoldiers to let them, and informed 
the ſoldiers, that he was then in hopes 
to diſperſe them without miſchief. As 
ſoon as the ſign was down, they gave 
an huzza, and ſome of them called 
out, Now for the landlord, and in a 
riotous manner advanced with their 
ſticks towards the paſſage which the ſol- 
diers was guarding, The ferjeant in- 
formed them he could not admit them 
into the houſe upon any account: upon 
which they began to beat with their 
ſticks, and preſs upon the ſoldiers, and 
the ſerjeant ordered the ſoldiers to 
charge | which is fixing their muſquets 
breaſt high] but it had no effect: they 


chen aſſaulted the ſoldiers with pieces of 


brick, tile, and great quantities of mud, 


and forced two bayonets from the muſ- 


quets, one of which was broke, and 
the other was taken up by one of the 
lailors, with which he made a tull puth 

at the ſerjeant; but he happily warged 
it off with his halbert ; and the ſailors 
got between him and his men, and at- 
tacked them with ſuch violence, that 
they were forced into the paſlage which 


eads to the public-houſe, and thereupon 


a battle enſued ; and the {erjeaut uf ed 
all his endeavours to come to his men, 
but he was prevented by the ſailors, 
and received ſeveral blows. The men 
deing thus prefled into the paſſage, were 
bIiged to fire, and two pieces were 
ulcharged, which from the taint report, 
nd no_ miſchief being done, and the 
allors not giving way, the witneſles al! 
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declared, that they believed the pieces 
were loaded with gunpowder only. The 
ſailors continued to preſs violently upon 
the ſoldiers, and endeavouring to force 


the paſlage, the ſoldiers fired again, and 


tuo men, among the rioters, were ſeen 


to drop. 
The ſailors now became very deſpe- 
rate, and moſt violently aſſaulted the 


ſoldiers with their ſticks, and the ſol- 
diers were, through inevitable neceſſity, 
in defence of their lives, and for the 
public peace, obliged to fire, and the 


firing continned till they cleared the 


paſſage and ſtreet before 1t, which was 
very ſoon done: upon which the ſer- 
jeant took the opportunity of running 
directly to his men, and cried out, For 
God's ſake fire no more. He then drew 
all his men out of the paſſage, and form- 
ed a ſquare in the ſtreet, and ordered 
them to caſe their arms, and on look- 


ing about him he ſaw three men lying 


dead in the ftreet, two of which appear- 
ed to he ſailors. Several of the ſoldiers 
fingers were bloody trom the blows they 
received from the rioters, In the riot 
two ſailors jumped into a window be- 
longing to a butcher's houſe, near the 
public houſe, and one of them taking 
a chopper out of the ſhop, endeavour- 
ed to ruth by the corporal into the paſ- 


ſage to the public houſe, but was ſeized | 


by the corporal to prevent his going in; 


by which means the corporal's hand was 


cut by the chopper in ſuch a degree, 
that he was obliged to be {ent to an hoſ- 
pital. | 


The witneſſes ſwore, that they veri- 


ly believed the ſoldiers were obliged to 
fire in defence of their hives, as well 
as for the preſervation of the public 
peace, and the jury were well ſatisfied 
with the evidence before them. 

The coroner, in ſummoning up the 
evidence, diſtinguiſhed between murder, 
manſlaughter, and juſtifiable or excuſa- 
ble homicides, both voluntary and invo- 
Juntary ; and chance-medley, or homi- 
cide, by miſadventure;z under one of 
which claſſes, he informed the jury, the 
prefent caſe muſt fall. He obſerved, 
that the ſoldiers did not come to that 

place 


4 
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place wantonly to do an injury, but 
were called in, as the lieutenant under- 
Rood, and ſo called it (when he pro- 
duced his authority) in his evidence, 


by an order from the civil power, to 


ſuppreſs the rioters, and preſerve the 
king's peace; and whether the civil 
power had taken the proper ſteps before 
applying to the military, or whether 


the notice {ent to the lieutenant was a 


legal warrant or order, or not, were 
not matters of their inquiry; for that, 
ſuppoſing a Jultice of Peace ſhould iſſue 
an illegal warrant, and an officer ſhould + 
be killed in the execution of it, in that 
_ caſe the party killing would be deemed 
a murderer ; for the officer was obliged 
to execute his office; he is not ſuppoſed 
to be a judge ot law; he is only a mi- 
niſter of juſtice, and the party had a 
legal remedy, 1t he had been improperly 
arreſted : 
duct of the military power upon that 
occaſion was the immediate ſubject of 
their inquiry z that, if the jury gave 


credit to the witneſſes, the major part 


of whom were diſintereſted perſons, the 
ſoldiers did not fire till they were preſſed 
to it, by inevitable neceſſity, in defence 
of their own lives, and for the preſer- 


vation of the public peace; and in kil- 


ling any of the rioters, had done no 
more than Juſtifiable Homicides of ine- 
vitable neceſſity, for the preſervation of 
the king's peace, and in defence of them - 
ſelves ; and added, that, in ſuch caſe, 
if any perſon was killed that was not 
concerned in the riot, but unfortunately 
hemmed in by the rioters, or was pal- 
ſing along at that time, in that caſe it 


would be Chance-medley, or Homicide | 


er infortunium, that is, Death by Mii- 
adventure; and as it did not appcar to 
the jury, that the perſons upon whom 
they then ſat were acting in the riot, 
the jury found the ſpecial matter, and 
brought in their verdict wee by 
Miſadventure. 

After the riot by the ſailors was over, 
the people collected, and were fo much 
enraged againſt the ſoldiers, that the 
Lieutenant was obliged to ſend to the 
Tower for a reinforcement to prevent 


the coroner ſaid, that the con- 


miſchief, and they continued undep 


arms till near 12 at night, when he 


withdrew, leaving at the public houſe 
a ſerjcant, corporal, and 20 private 
men, who reporting the next mornin 


that all was well, were ordered to thei, 
| ſeveral 8 


From the RovaL Macazige, 
Addreſſed to Naturaliſts Jockies, or ary. 


other of the Carioſi, or n 
in and about London. 


( 
IDING through a RW this | 
ſummer, I obſerved ſeveral ſmall 
flies hovering about my horſe's head; 
and I diſcovered, that whatever pace k 
rode, the flies ſtill continued about his Mt 4 
head as before. I have ſince remark- 
ed, that tho' the ſwifteſt horſe gallops ſ 
with the utmoſt ſpeed, they will b: Ml © 
found in the ſame place with the horſe, n 
and hovering about him. | 
I ſhould therefore be obliged to any e 
of your correſpondents, to inform met 
by what power they till continue with b 


the horſe, even when he runs a mile in f. 
three or four minutes? by 
Yours, Kc. S. B. { 
Cl 
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Character of Lord Clarendon, and 
his Oppoſers. 

HE Earl of Clarendon was bred 

| to the law; he was a good Chat 

cellor, only ſomewhat too rough ail 


auſtere, but he was very impartial in te = 
adminiſtration of juſtice 3 he was apt il on 
have too much levity in his wit, a06 | 
ſometimes deviated irom the decorul Li 
of his office; he had but a mean og 1... 
nion of the talents or the learning "ll... 
molt of his cotemporaries, which "i .; 
trayed him into many ſeverities on tho 
lawyers and other officers of the dpi ne 
ment under him. He was very Þ! We: 
and ſupercilious, too prone to rejectth to 


who addreſſed him, and uſed ſuch vt 


an over contempt. The Lord Chan- 
cellor forgot Mr. Hyde, and his high 
ſtation ſeldom thought of the private 
gentleman : in buſineſs he was indeſa- 
tigable, though the gout often diſabled 
and depreſſed him. He obſerved a due 
medium between the royal prerogative 
and the privileges of the public, reſolv- 
| ing not to ſtretch the former beyond 
| what it was before the war, unwilling 
either to ſet aſide the pctition of right, 
or to raiſe the power of the S7ar-Chan: 
Luer or the High C ommiſſion Court, both 
which might nave been eaſily effected, 
if he had ſet about it. He took great 
care of the acts relating to property, 


tive, ſuch as the, Haveas Co: puis act, 
8 

He relied upon his own integrity; ” 
ſor when the parliament were firſt bent 


mate friends told him, that he had ma- 
ny enemies, who were at work to und 
out matter of accuſation againſt him; 
that as he beſt knew what could be 
brought againſt him with truth, and as 
falſchood was infinite, and could not 
be limited, they adviſed him tv entruſt 
3 ſome of them with what might break 

cout, fince probably nothing could lie 
WO concealed againſt ſo fſtrift a ſcrutiny, 
backed by inference, malice, and inſi- 


nuation. To which remonſtrance the 
Chancellor replied, that if, in matters 
1 of juſtice, or in any negotiations abroad, 
it appeared he had directly or indirect- 
bat ly received a farthing, be gave them 
* leave to renounce him, and Own alt 
bendſhip for him; for he aniwered, 
! "WF that he never had taken any thing by 
1 virtue of his office, but that which his 
apt n predeceſſors claimed as a right. . 
* * Soon after the inveteracy of his ene- 
—— mies broke out, and all perſons who 
lad beard or ſaw him do or lay an, 
N. thing which might bear an 1} confituc- 
ch 2 tion, were cloſely examined. Some 
_ thought that they had great matte1s of 


i weight againſt him, and when they 
LV were told, that theſe would not amount 
TH to high treifen, they defired to know 
* Wat avould amcunt ton, When 2; 


and the juſt limitation of the preroga- 


to defiroy him, ſome of his moſt inti- 


2 ; 
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articles were brought againſt him into 


the Houſe of Commons, he defired his 
ſon the next day to acquaint the houſe, 
that, on his being informed ot the ar- 
ticles, defired, in order to the ditpatch 
of buſineſs, that they who knew beſt 
what their evidence was, would ſingle 


out any one of the articles, and if they 


could prove that one, he would ſubmit 
to the cenſure due upon the otlier twen- 
ty-two; but they who had the ſecret of 
this in their hands, declined it, becauſe 


they knew that oy” could make no- 
thing of it. 


At length a hill was brought i1 in, to 
baniſh hi: and it was held treaion to 


correſpond with him; but this act did 
not paſs without much oppoſition, and 


great cenſure to the King. 


Inthe Houſe of Commons Sir Thomas 
Oſborne was the moſt furious enemy the 
Earl had; he was at the head of the 
trealury many years, and was thought 
to be a very corrupt man, having been 
more than once charged in parliament 
with bribery aud corruption. He was 
a gentleman of Yorkſhire, whole eſtate 
had been much ſunk, a plauſible ſpeak- 
er, but too copious, diffuſe and prolix: 
he gave himſelf great liberties in diſ- 


courte, without auy regard to truth, or 
even the appearance ot it, ſo he might 


obtain his point. He was implacable, 
poſitive, and undertaking, having a 
peculiar way of creating dependance 
and infurance in the ſucceſs of what he 
undertook, thus he got into the higheſt 
confidence with the king, by confident 
promiſes that his deſires in parliament 
ſhould be carried on, and, in caſe of 


failure, he was ready at plauſible and 


ipecious excuſes; and by theſe arts he 
maintained the higheſt and moſt laſting 
tavour with the royal ear of any that 
ever ſerved the court, He railed all 
his creatures gu the church, and diſ- 
placed thoſe who would not depend on, 
or be ſwayed by hun, When he want- 
ed to carry a point in the Houle of 
Commons, he brought up all his crea- 
tures, the aged and inſirm not excepted, 
Once, being ſelt-conhdent ot a clear 


Aj vity, he prevaticd- upon the king 


10 
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to ſend a meſſage to the houſe, deſiring 
an additional revenue 49,095 |, dz. 
ring life, which ſet the houle 41! {; 2 
flame, and upon the debate was reject- 
ed without a diviſion. Sir Thomas was 


univerſally cenſured for this raſh attempt, 
which diſcovered the deſigns of the court 


too-bare-faced, it being generally be- 


lieved, that the deſign was to keep up, 


and model the army now raited, till the 
nation ſhould be brought under a mili- 


tary government: and this opinion pre- 
vailed ſo much, that he became the molt 


odious miniſter that had ever been a- 
bout the king. | 
Bennet, earl of Arkagton: then one 


of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, was 
a faſt friend of Oſborne's, and purſued 
Lord Clarendon with the ſame fury in 


the Houſe of Lords, as Oſborne had 
done in the other Houſe. He was a 


man that ſtuck at nothing, and was a- 
ſhamed of nothing; he was neither 
loved nor truſted by any man or by any 
fide, and he ſeemed to have no regard 


to common decency, and was, with 
every other bad qualification, a dull, 
Riff, proud, intractable, moroſe man. 
He had the management of the king's 
miſtreſs, and therefore was ſurround- 
ed by Clarendon's enemies. 

Next to theſe was the earl of. Lander: 
dale, a Scotchman, who had been com- 
mander in the armies raiſed in the civil 
wars. In perſon he was very large, 
his hair red, and hanging oddly about 
him. His tongue was too big for his 
mouth, which made him beſlaver thoſe 
he ſpoke to; his whole manner was loud, 
rough and boiſterous, very uncouth and 
unfit for a court, of a blundering un- 
derſtanding, poſitive and furly, ex- 


tremely talkative and ſelf. ſuſficient; nor 


would he liſten to the moſt ſolid rea- 
ſons, except they coincided with his 
own; haughty to his interiors, but 
groveling and abject to his ſuperiors : 
when obliged to ſtoop to ſuch, he al- 
ways had his hat off, in an air of atlect- 


ed humility, which at the bottom was 


pride. He was ſubject, or rather gave 
himſelt into ſuch a violence of temper, 


as carried him into fits of miuaducis, in 


ö 3 3 
he had raved 


moment before. He 


and hated king Charles I. 
death. | 


fully: 
ing others truſt to his judgment, and 


ſelf the head of them. 


MA GAZINES /aleBed. 


which diſte emper hc ſwore moſt outrage. 
oully and moſt protanely: the method 
of cooling him was to let him alone till 

hunſell into filence, and 
then he'would forget what he had faid, 
and come about of his own accord into 
the very meaſung be had oppoſed the 
was the coldeſt 
friend, and the moſt violent enemy ; he 
at firſt affected to deſpiſe wealth, but 
afterwards delivered himſelf up to luxu. 
ry and ſenſuality, which led him into 
ſuch expence as impaired his income, 
and made him ſtick at nothing to ſup. 
port it; his behaviour was more like an 


inquiſition than the legality of juſtice, 
in every proceeding, private or public: 


with all this he was a violent fanatic, 
to his 


But the moſt geit kal enemy of 
Clarendon was Anthony Aſhley Cooper, 
earl of Shatteſbury ; ; he was lord chan- 
cellor in that reign, and was the prin- 
cipal fomentor of all the diſturbances 


that happened. Before he was twenty, 


he came into the Houſe of Commons, 
and wasa ftrenuous couttier, but he for- 
ſook that fide, and turned to the par- 
liament. He had a wonderful faculty 


of perſuading in a popular aſſembly, and 


could mix the ſerious with the facetious 
manner of arguing agreeably and art- 
he had a peculiar talent of mak- 


depend upon it ; thus he brought ovet 


ſo. many to a ſnbmiſſion to his opinion, 


that ſcarcely any man was equal to hin 
in governing parties, and making him- 
As to religion, 
he was a deiſt at beſt ; he had a general 


knowledge of the flight parts of learn- 
ing, but underſtood little to the bottom 


his extravagant vanity in ſetting himſelt 
out was very diſguſtful, and while he 
mortified others, he triumphed in an 


exuberant exaltation of himſelf ; his 


chief ſtrength lay in his knowledge cf 
England, and of all the conſiderable men 
in it; and he well underſtood the ſize 0! 
their underſtanding and tempers ; be 
knew how to apply himſelf to thei 

:andard ſo dexter oully, that though,. 


11 
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his changing fides ſo often, it was viſt- 
ple how little he was to he depended 
upon, yet to the laſt he was much truſted 
by the diſcontented party ; he was not 
alhamed to reckon up the many turns 


he had made, and he valued hinlelt 


on the doing it at the moſt proper junc- 
ture, and jn the beſt manner. 
did with ſo much vanity, and fo little 
diſcretion, that he loft many by it, and 
bis reputation was at laſt run ſo low, 
that he could not have held out much 
longer, either for his famihy, or his 
party, it he had not died in good time; 
the former would have been ruined, if 
he had not. laved it by betraying the 
latter. 


The duke of Buckingham and the earl 


of Briſtol were likewiſe lord Clarendon's 
declared and inveterate enemies; but 


the account of them would exceed the 


limits of your Magazine, 
IJ am, Sir, Yours, &c. 


EE”. J. w. 
CHOKE PHO 


From the UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


Account of the Battle of La Hogue, 


where the French Fleet vas totally 
a:/trozed by the Englilh. 


Dmiral Ruſſel, on the 11th of May, 
ſailed with the whole fleet, Eog- 

liſh and Dutch, towards the coaſt of 
France; and the day after, about three 
in the morning, Cape Barfleur hearing 
8. W. by 8 diftant about ſeven leagues, 
the ſcouts weltward of the fieet, which 
nere the Cheſter and Charles gallies, 


fred feveral guns; which ſhips, in a 


ſhort time after, coming within fight, 
made the ſignal of diicovering the ene- 
my, and lay with their heads north- 
ward. Whereupon the fleet was drawn 
up into a line of battle, and notice gi— 
ven for the rear to tack, that ſo, if the 
French Rood northward, we might the 
looner come up and engage: but, the 
ſun having difperied the tog ſoon 9 | 
tour, they were feen landing touth- 
Ward, for ming their line with the fame 
b We our lips DAG on board; 
Vol, II. 
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upon which the Admiral cauſcd the fig- 
nal for the rear to tack to be taken in, 
and hore away with his own hip ſo far 
to the leeward, as that every one in the 
flcet might fetch his wake or grain, and 
then, bringing. to, he lay by with his 
fore-top-ſail to the maſt, that-ſo others 
might have the beſt opportunity of plac- 


ing themſelves, according as they had 


been before directed. About eight our 
line was indifferently well form'd, which 


| ſtretched from ſouth. ſouth- weſt to north- 


north-eaſt; the Dutch in the van, the 
Admiral in the centre, and the Blue in 
the rear; and by nine the enemy's van 
had almoſt ſtretched as far ſouthward 
as ours, their Admiral] and Rear-admi- 
ral of the Blue (who were in the rear) 
cloſing the line, and their Vice-admiral 
of the ſame diviſion ſtanding towards 
the rear of our fleet. About ten they 
bore down upon us with little wind; 
and the Admiral, who ſtill lay by with 


his tore-top- fail to the maſt, obſerving 


that monſieur Tourville had put out 
his fignal for battle, commanded, that 
his ſhould not he ſpread till the French, 
who had the weather gage, were come 
as near as they thought convenient. 

At this time Admiral Allemonde, 
who commanded the Dutch ſquadron, 
was ſent to tack, and get weltward of 
the French, as ſoon as any of his ſhips 
could weather them; and thoſe in the 
Blue (then at ſome diſtance a-ſtern) 
were ordered to cloſe the line. But 
the fleets had not been long engaged 
before it became quite calm, fo that 
thefe directions could not poflibly be 
complied with, 

About half an hour aſter eleven mon- 
ſieur Tourville, in the Royal Sun, a ſhip 
of one hundred and ten guns, brought 
to, and began the fight with Admiral 
Rufſel, at the diſtance of about three 
quarters muſket ſhot ; in which poilure 
he lay about an hour and a half, play- 
ng his guns very warmly, but then be- 
gan to tow off in great diforder, his 


rigging, ſails, and top-tail-yards being 


very much damaged; nor could it be 
diſcerned, that any great endeavours 
were uſed to repair the ſaine. 
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About two o'c!ock the wind ſhifted 
to the N. W. by W. and in a little time 
five ſhips of the enemy poſted themſelves 
three a-head and two a- ſtern of their 
Admiral, and fired very ſmartly, till 
paſt three; lo that Mr. Ruffel, and his 


two ſeconds, Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Aylmer, had ſix or ſcven ſhips to deal 


with. About ſeven o'clock there was a 


thick fog; v hereupon all firing ceaſed; 
but it clearing up in a little time, the 
French admiral] was diſcovered towing 


away northward 3 and our Admiral, 
that he might the better come up with 


him, ordered all the ſhips of his divi- 


ſion to do the like; and there happen- 

ed a ſmall breeze of wind eaſterly ; a- 
bour halt an hour after five, the ſignal 
was made for chafing, 
to every ſhip within reach, that the e- 
nemy were ſanding away. At this time 
many guns were heard to the weſtward; 

and, though the thips which fired ld 


not be ſeen, by reaſon of the tog, it 

vas concluded they were our Elue iqua- 
dron, which had, by a ſhift of the wind, 
weat hered the French; but it proved 
to be the Rear-admiral of the Red, Sir 
_ Clondelly Shovel, who was got to wind- 


ward of monſieur Tourviile's own ſqua- 
dron, and between him and their 
admiral of the Blue. 
fired ſome time, the ſhips of both ſides 
came to anchor, but could not diſcover 


each other, by reaſon of the thickneſs. 


of the weather; and in this ſcuffle cap- 


tain Haſtings, who commanded the 


Sandwich, a ſecond rate, was killed, not 


being able to avoid driving amidſt theſe 
ſhips of the enemy, by reaſon his an- 


chors were not clear. Things being 
now in great confuſion, the Admiral 
thought it moſt adviſcable to order the 
ſhips, which were neareſt him, ta chace 
weſtward all night, and let them know 


he intended to follow the French to 


Þreft, believing it more proper ſo to do 
than to anchor; and ſo indeed it prove 


ed; for next morning he found himiclt 


nearer the enemy than thoi- ſhips which 
had dropped their anchors. About 
eight at night there was firing heard 
wenws'd, which laſted abgut half an 


and notice ient 


After they had 


hour, part of our Blue ſquadron hay. 
ing fallen in with ſome of the enemy's 
ſhips in the fog; and in that diſpute 
Rear-admiral Carter was killed ; whoſe 
laſt words to his captain, Will. Wriekt 
ſufficiently ſhewed, that there was ng 
reaſon to ſuſpect his ſeal to the ſervice, 
tor he recommended it to him to fight 
as long as the ſhip could ſwim. 

It continued foggy with very little 
wind all night, and it was ſo hazy in 
the morning, that not any of the ene. 
my's flips, and but very few of ours, 
could be ſeen: but the weather clear. 


ing up about eight, the Dutch, who 


were to the ſouthward, made the ſignal 
of ſeeing the French fleet, and ſoon 
thirty-tour ſail were diſcovered between 
two and three leagues off, the wind 
being then at eaſt-north-eaſt ; and they 
bearing weſt· ſouth· weſt, our ſhips chaced 
them with all the fail they could make, 
but. not in the line of battle, as they 
did atter the fight at Beachy-head ; fer 


the ſignal for a line was taken in, that 
lo every ſhip might make the beſt of her 


way. Between eleven and twelve the 
wind veer: d to the ſouth-weſt, when 


the French crowded away weitward, and 


our fleet after them; but near tour in 
the afternoon, the tide of ebb being 
over, both fleets anchored, Cape Bar- 
fleur then bearing ſouth by weſt ; but 
they weighed about ten at night, and, 
both plying weſtward, our Admirals 
fore-top-maſt came by the board neat 
twelve, it having been ſhot in ſeveral 
places. He continued chacing till four 


next morning, and then, the tide ef 


ebb being over, anchored in forty-fix 
tathom water, Cape de la Hogue bear- 
ing ſouth by weft, and the iſland of Al- 
derney ſouth-ſouth-weſt ; but, by rea- 
lon of his wanting a top-maſt, the 
Dutch ſquadron, and the Admiral of 
the Blue, With teveral of his ſhips, got 
conſiderably to the windward of him, 
About ſeven in the morning part of 
the French ſhips, which had advanced 
tar towards the Race of Alderney, welt 
perceived dr:ving eaſtward with the tide 


Of flood, without ground. tackle to ride 


by ; tor they had, in che ä 
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and the morning after, cut away all 
their heavy anchors. When they were 
driven ſo far as that our Admiral judg- 
ed he could reach them, he made the 
ſignal for the ſhips neareſt to hit to cut 
and chaſe, which accordingly himtelf 
and they did. But Sir John Ashby, 
with his diviſion of the Biue ſquadron, 
and ſeveral Dutch ſhips, which were 
weathermoſt, rid faſt (as Mr, Rullel 
had made the ſign for them to do) to 
obſerve the motion of the reſt of the 
French ſhips, which continaed at anchor 
in the Race. OM 

Three of their great hips; being 
under the ſhore, t theked about eleven 
oclock, and ſtood weſtward ; but, at- 
ter making two or three ſhort boards, 
the biggelt of them, being the Royal 
Sun, ran on ground, and preſently her 
maits were cut away; and in the men 
while the other two to Jeeward, which 


were the French admiral's ſeconds, plied 


up to her. This, it was judged, they 
did, becauſe they could not get to wind- 
ward of the weathermoſt "ſhips, nor 
tretch out a-head eaſtward. The Ad- 
mira}, obſerving that many ſhips of our 


fleet hovered about him, ſent orders to 


Sir Ralph Delaval, Vice-admiral of the 
Red, who was in the rear, to keep a 
ſtrength with him ſufficient to deſtroy 
them, and to order the relt to follow 


the body of the fleet; which ſervice. 


was elfectually performed, 
About four in the afternoon eighteen 


of the French ſhips, which were got eaſt 


of Cape Barfleur, haled in tor La 
Hogue, where our ſhips anchored a- 
bout ten at t night, and lay until near 
four next morning; at which time the 
Admiral weighed, and ſtood in near 
the land. The flood coming on, he 
anchored again; but at two in the at- 
ternoon got under fail, and plied cloſe 
in with La Hogne, where he found 
thirteen of the EUemmy s thips very near 
the here. 

On Monday, the 23d of May, he 
ſent in Mr. Rooke, then Vice-admiral 
of the Blue, with a.iquadron, fire ſhips, 
and the boats of the fleet, to deſtroy 
thole ſhips; but they were got in 10 


far, that not any but the ſmall frigates 
could advance near enough for ſervice. 
However, the boats burnt ſix of them 
that night, and #out eight the next 
morning the other ſeven were ſet on fire, 
together with ſeveral tranſport ſhips, 
and ſome ſmall veſſels with ammunition, 
wherein not only all the otiicers, but 
Iikewite the men, behaved themleives 
with great reſolution and gallantry Thus 
at La Hogue and Cherburg were burnt 


two thips of one hundred and tour guns 
each, one of ninety, two of eighty, tour 


ot ſzverity-ſix, four of fixty, and two 
ot fitty-fix guns; from which time to 
the peace concluded in the year 1697, 
the French did not attempt to engage 
the Engliſh at ſea, but contented them- 
ſeives to prejudice their trade by their 
{maller gs of war and privateers. 


Neſage our readers will not blame us, 
F abe ds not Jelet more pieces out of one 
hTagazine; but the Magazines are one 
hire 'd par fled oil, the jamo articles, and. 


ome th relations of fa ts wwe hade be- 


fore made public, as in this Univerſal 
Sagatin', whonow publiſhes Lady Ma- 
»elP 8 Murder, dh,, ae g the | 
Public in our tw? Lay monthly publica— 
tions. | 


From the BRITISH MaSAZIRE. 


The Triumph of Firtue, A true THijtorv. 


Decent widow woman was left by 

her huſband, a gentleman of a 

ſmall eſtate, but fine accompliſuments, 
in moderate circumſtances, with the 
care of two ſons, and an only daugh- 
ter, all under age. To give them at 
good education was her chief buſineſs 
and delight. in all other reſpects ſhe 
was thritcy, and even parſimonious; 
but in this, ſhe wa: what the generality 
woujd perhaps call protule: tor ſhe 
eitremed a 8000 educition the beſt and 
molt laſting patrimony. Accordingly the 
wiz at the. bins to introduce them into 
the hett company, and to teach thein all 
those accompliſhments, which it would. 
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be unhecoming the character of a gen- 
tleman or lady to be ignorant of. she 
taught both her ſons her ſelf to read and 
write, and her daughter to uſe her nee- 
dle. As ſhe had ſeen much of the 
world, ſhe inſtructed them from hte 
and her own experience, drew charac- 
ters, painted different ſcenes of life, 
thoſe the had been engaged in hierſelf, 
or had ſeen and heard from the rela- 


tion of others; and this in ſo entertain- 


ing a manner, that the young creatures 
were all ear, and as Shakeſpeare ſays, 
6 Their ſpirits would fly out into her 
ſtorics.,” She made each of them in 


their turns to read tu the others, and 


all of them to give their ſentiments af- 


terwards; opening their tender concep- 
tions by the familiar and eaſy queſtions 


ſhe put to them. At other times ſhe 
ſet them to writing letters to one ano- 
ther ; and after they had made a viſit, 


or other excurſion from home, ſhe drew 
cout their little obſervations on all they 
had ſeen or heard. | 
moſt advantage to them, ſhe went be⸗ 

fore them in every virtue, and was a 

ſtriét pattern of that decency and pru-. 


But what was of 


dent conduct which ſhe recommended. 
After this 


thither herſelf to inſpect her manners 
more nearly, Her eldeſt jon, after he had 
learned ets Latin, and was maker or 
figures and book keeping, ſhe put out 
apprentice to a confideratte arcane 
in the metropolts, ſufficiently guarded, 
as ſhe thought, againſt rhe dangers of 
the town, by his virtuous education in 
the country. He did very well for 
ſome time, and was greatly beloved by 
his miſter, both for his diligence and 
honeſty. But ſome time after, he was 
decoyed into an intrigue by an hand- 
ſome maid of the family, who, with an 
artifice peculiar to ſome of her lex, af. 

tected to be in love with him. She 


made uſe of her arts with luch ſucceſs on 
his honeſt credwity and ſimplicity, that 
ſhe ſoon gained her point, and wrought 


him up to the real paſſion which the 


only teigned. This made him neglect 


cauſe of his miſery. 


ſober education at home, 
ſhe ſent her daughter to one of the gen- 
| teeleſt boarding ſchools, and often went 


his buſineſs, and have recourſe to gam. 
ing, to ſupply the real, or pretended, 
wants of his miſtreſs. The elfects ct 
their intrigue in a ſhort time became 
viſible; and partly ſhame, partly her 
perſuaſions, prevailed on him to leave! 
family where his credit was ruined, and 
his conduct liable to frequent cenſure, 
His miſtreſs followed him, and became 
the companion, as ſhe had been the 
He now ſet uy 
for himſelf, and having drawn away 
the reſt of his patrimony, drove a ima al 
retailing trade, But as the flow returns 
did not ſatisty the growing demands at 
his miſtreſs, buſine's ſoon became x 
drudgery to him; and be had recour{ 
to drinking, to drown all refle&ions on 
his circumſtances and conduct, and ſti. 
fle thoſe ſentiments of honour and vir. 
tue, which often ſtung him with deep 
remorie. In this manner he foon e. 
hauſted the remainder of his ſtock, 
plunged himſelf jn debt, was caſt into 
priſon, and muſt have continued there, 
if his diſconſolate mother, whole heart 
bled to hear of his misfortunes, had 
not ſtraitenedher own and her family's 
circumſtances to relieve him. Aſter he 
was releaſed from priſon, where he had 
been abandoned by his mercenary mi- 
treſs, who, foreſeeing his fate, left him, 
carrfAng with her the remains of bis 


fortune, he paſted thro' a new variety 


of misfortunes. In ſhort, the reſult was, 
he went abroad, and liſted himſelf in 
the late emperor's fervice in Italy. 
The other ſon, whom I ſhall call 
Fubulus, had fine natural parts, joined 
to an uncommon iveetnels of temp, 
and an affability that endeared him to 
every body, He was ſent to the uni 
verſity, where, by his indetatigable ap- 
plication to his ſtudies, he made great 
profic 121Cy in learning, and by his co. 
vorſation and polite manners, gaines 


tie favour of his ſuperiors, and the 
eſteem of all who knew him. His com. 


pany was courted by thoſe of the beit 
rank; but eſpecially by all true lovers 
of learning and virtue, Among others, 


he contr ted an intimacy with Agatht- 


as, a young gentleman of a large fol. 
tune, 


Jvers 
hers, 
athi- 
for- 
une; 


tune, and à mind ſtill larger, who choſe 


him to be his companion, rather than 


tutor, in his travels. This propoſal, 
however advantageous, he would not 
accept, till he ſhould conſult both his 


mother and ſiſter, both whom he loved 


with an uncommon tenderne's. Hav- 
ing obtained their conſent, he went to 
take his leave of them. The parting 
was inexpreſſibly tender on both ſides. 
% My dear Eubulus, . ſaid his mother, 

taking him by the hand, her eyes full 


of tears, you are going a long journey. 


I fear I ſhall never ſee you more. Your 
poor brother's misfortunes have ſhorten- 


ed my days, and Four abſence cannot 


lengthen them. —But as I hope it is for 
your advantage, I chearfully ſubmit. 
To Alnughty God commit you. 
Spare no pains to learn ſome news of 
your unfortunate brother ; if you find 
him, give him my laſt bleſſing, and tell 
him I ſhall die in peace, if J hear he is 
reformed and happy.” She could not 
proceed 
only farther expreſſions of her inward 
grief. He then bid his ſitter farewell, 
«© Oh! Eubulus, cried ſhe, remember 
our poor dear brother ;—find him out, 
if he be ſtill living, and tell him (Oh! 
do not forget it) that our deareſt mother 
and I want nothing to complete our 
happineſs, but to hear that he is, what 
he once was, the ſame virtuous.” — She 
could ſay no more. Her heart was op- 
preſſed with ſorrow at the tender part- 
ing, which was heightened by the ſad 
reflections on the ill courſes of her elder 
brother, and the melancholy forebodings 


ſhe had, that her moth er would not long 
fe. | 


Soon after, 
went abroad, 
our modern travellers, trace provinces 
only to ſec wonders and curiolities, and 
ſpend their time in gallantry. They 


Eubulus and his friend 


layed long enough in places of note to 


get acquainted with the men molt emi— 
nent tor capacity and learning, who 


are generally the moit eaſy of acceſs to 


ingenious ſtrangers, and to learn what- 


ever was mott curious and worthy tliew 
notice, 
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retire, 


; her ſighs and tears were the | 
weeks he recovered. 


and did not, like moſt of 
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In their progreſs through Italy, their 
curioſity led them to Venice, in the 
time of the carnaval : but they were 
ſpectators rather than actors in the di— 
verſions of 1t, 
lus was returning home alone, he faw 
two tellows in maſks attacking a fingle 
centleman, who mace a ſtout reſiſtance; 


bat was preſſed to the wall, and ſeemed 


reduced to the laſt extremity. Eubulus 
immediately drew in detence of the tin- 
gle compatant, and after deſperately 
wounding tho villains, obli;zed them to 
When the ftranper's maſk was 
taken off, how was he iurpriſed to fee 


his friend Agathias, whom he had reſ- 


cued from ſuch imminent danger; and 
how over-joyed was Agathias to find 


the friend and deliverer united in the 


ſame perſon! When he was going to 


make his acknowledgments for his ge- 


nerous ſuccour, Eubulus begged him to 
ſpare them till he ſhould be in a better 
condition to make them. The wounds 
were found not mo.tal, and in a few 
In the mean time, 
they received a meſſage from an un- 
known lady, who detired to communi— 
cate to them an affair of importance. 
Tho' they were both averſe to go, yet they 
ſo well knew the vindictive humour of the 
Italians, that they were atraid to give 
the lady a dena. Accordingly they 
waited on her, when the told them, ſhe 
believed they were ſurpriſed at receiving 
a raellage from one who was ſo great a 


ſtranger to them; but as ſhe well knew - 
the humanity of the Engliſh, efpecially 


to their countrymen, and had heard 


that two gentlemen of that nation lived 


in her neighbourhood, ſhe thought the 


could not 0 them a greater pleaſure 
than by glving them an opportunity ot 


doing a very important ſervice to one 
of their own Country, a very worthy 
gentleman, whom the Doge had caſt 
into priſon, for no other crime than 
his being of her acquaintance. If, con- 
tinned ſhe, you have the honour, gen- 
Memen, of knowing any of the foreign 
ambaſladors, you will find no difficulty 
in obtaining his releale, and at the ſame 
time to do me a ſingular favour. 


The 


One evening, as Eubu- 


2 


— - 8 — 
— — — — 


* 
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The gentlemen endeavoured to excuſe 
themſelves in the politeſt manner they 
could, alledging they were ſtrangers at 


Venice. She, however, continued to 


urge them with great eagerneſs, and 
aſked if they had no acquaintance with 


the French ambaſſador. Agathias was 


a man of too much honaur to deny that 
he had ſome ſmall acquaintance with 


him; but added, he did not know whe- 
ther it could be of any fervice to her 
friend : he promiſed, however, to ule 
his utmoſt endeavours. Accordingly, 


they waited on the French ambaſſador, 


and informed him of the whole affair, 
who {mileftl, and politely promiſed them 
his friendſhip. Accordingly he applied 


to the Doge; but all the favour he conld 
obtain was a promiſe of the gentleman' $ 


releaſe, upon paying a fine of a thou- 


, Joo crowns, and giving ſecurity for 


his future good behaviour. Soon after, 
pror.ipted by their curioſity, they aſked 


and obtained liberty to viſit the priſoner 


in his confinement. They found him ina 
wretchca condition; his looks pale and 
meagie, and his eyes hollow, the very 
image of death; and his face marked 
with the deepeſt dejection and anguiſh. 


Upon putting a few queſtions to him, 
relating to the time of his Jeaving Eu- 
gland, and his employment fince as well 


as before, Eubulus taintly recollected 
ſome of his features; upon which he 
aſked him if he was any relation of ***, 
who had been ſome time a widow, At 
the mention of her name the ſtranger 


fetched a deep ſigh, and {.id, he had 


been once a ſon to that dear woman, 
but alas! added he, I have now forteit- 
ed my title to that relation. Eubulus 
could hold no longer; he tell upon his 


neck, and wept over him, and conti- 


nued for ſome time ſpeechleſs. Aga- 
thias, deeply penetrated with this dumb 
but expreſſive ſcene, mixed his friendly 
tears with theirs. Ar length words got 
vent. Oh! Pamphilus, have I at laſt 


Found you; your deareſt mother, ſiſter, 


and myſelf, gave you over for loſt ! — 
But, ah! how changed! and in «hat 
deplorable circumſtances! — W here have 
you been? — how came you luther ? 
Heaven, TI hope, ſent us to your relict, 


- 
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brother's ſake. 


Pamphilus, with a mixture of dejee, 
tion, aſtoniſhment, and joy, aſked how 


he had learned his misfortune, and what 


had induced him and his companion to 
viſit him in his preſent ſituation ; add. 


ing, that his misfortunes would be tg, 


tedious to relate. His brother toon (a. 
tished his queſtions, told him he might 
ſately open his mind before the gentle. 
man, held goodneſs prompted hin; to pay 
him ſo kind a viſit. Being thus affured, 
he frankly conſeſſed, that the lady they 
mentioned had entertained him ſince he 
caine to Venice, whither he was allowed 
to come by his general officer to ſee the 
diverſions of the carnaval, having been 
for ſome time in the emperor's ſervice 
—and that he had been put under an 
arreſt at the deſire of ſome of the lady 
noble relations, who were diſpleaſed at 
his intimacy with her—and that he dai. 


ly expected ſome miſerable fate, as a 


puniſhment for his paſt imprudence. 
Agathias, whole eyes and heart hid 


been nxed on the two brothers, turning 


to the elder, in a generous kind of 
tranſport, ſaid, “ I am glad, fir, that 


in finding a brother, you have alſo 
found a deliverer. 


You will be releaſ- 
ei! upon paying a thouſand crowns, 
which I will freely advance for your 
Pamphilus would have 
caſt himſeif at his feet, to expreſs tne 
raptures he felt; but Agathias caught 
him in his arms, and told him he was 
glad to embrace the brother of his 
friend and deliverer; giving him at the 
ſame time aa account how he had ſaved 
his life. In thort, the fine being paid, 
Pamphilus was releafed, who aſſured 
them on his honour, that, after paying 
his acknowledgments to his benetactrels, 
he would break off all further correl- 
pondence with her, and immediately 
return to the army. 

iaving thus releaſed his brother, 
Eubulus and his friend continued a tes 
days longer at Venice; during whit 
time Eubulus received from bis ſiltel 
Eliza the following letter. 

&« My dear Brother, 
« What thall I tell you? how wil 


you be able to bear the fatal news of te 
deatd 


his 

the 

ved 
ald, 
zred 
ping 
rels, 
rrel- 
aten 


ther, 
Wis. 
which 

jilicl 


v wil 
of the 
death 


* 


death of our much honoured and deareſt 
mother? whoſe loſs is to me more bit- 
ter than death, and will plunge you, 
[ fear, into the deepeſt ſorrow, The 
other night ſhe called me to her bed- 
ſide, and taking me by the hand, ſaid, 
« My dear child, I am juſt going to 
leave you. A few hours will convey 
me to the world of ſpirits. I willingly 
reſign you, my dear charge, and your 
brothers, it they are yet alive, to the 
care of a good God, who will always 
befriend the virtuous» I rejoice you 
are of that number. 
as you have ſet out, you cannot fail 
of being happy. 
opportunity of writing to your brothers, 


or ſhall ſee them, tell then I died with 


them on my heart, left them a mother's 


bleſſing, and had no higher with on 


earth than to hear they were wiſe and 
good, Alas! poor Pamphilus, would 
to God he were ſo! were I ſie of this, 
should die perfectly eaſy. I hope Eu- 
bulus will return to you, and heaven 
make you happy in each other. Fare- 
well my deareſt child! may heaven pre- 


ſerve you wiſe and good; and when you 


drop a tear to the meinory of a loving 


mother, be excited thereby to imitate 


whatever you thought good in her. Oh! 


farewell!'' With theie words, the dear 


woman reſigned her ſoul into her Ma- 
ker's hands, and ſmiled in the agony of 
death, Oh! my dear brother, grief 
overwhelms me. I can add no more, 
out that J long exceedingly to lee yon; 
that will be the only cordial to alleviate 
the 7 lols of your affectionate ſitter. 
| ELIZA," 


This mournful news vierced Eubulus 
to the heart. He grew impatient to re- 
turn home, hoping his prelence might 
alleviate His ſilters grief. Agnthias, 
percetving his triend's uncaſinels, deter- 
mined to indulge him, by haſtening his 
return. They took Milan in their way 
home, where they found Pamplulus 
ereatly reclained by his misto:; tunes. 

ubulus mtormed him of their mother's 
leath, the tender circumitances of his 
tins Iron her and their liter, the 
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If you continue 


When you have an 


mon illlneſles: 
management or her ſmall revenue, put 
it in her power frequently to reach out 
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deep affection they both bore him, and 


particularly the concern ſhe expreſſed 


tor him in her laſt moments. The re. 


cital of theſe, and the ſight of his ſiſ- 
ter's moving letter, made ſuch an im 
prefſion on him, that they left him 


ſtrongly confirmed in his virtuous relo- 
lutions. 

Eliza, after her mother's death, lived 
retired from the world; ſhe kept com- 
pany only with a tew ſelect friends. The 
retreat where ſhe lived ſuited her turn 
of mind; there was a pretty garden, 
avd a farm belonging to it, the ſmall 
remainder of the tamily eſtate. At the 
foot of the garden ran a clear brook, 
cloathed on each ſide with little tufts of 
trees, and buſhes growing up and down. 


This ftream, after watering the farm, 


loſt itfelt in the neighbouring wood. 
The lovely inhabitant of this delicious 


ſpot dreſſed plain and neat, and was 


diſtingulſhed fromthe farmers daughters 
in the nos de but by a ſuperi- 
or openneſs and dignity in her air and 
manner, which Woe eared under all the 
homelineſs of her dreſs. Her time was 
generally divided bet cn the ozconomy 
ok the Family, the management of the 
form, reading, viſiting the ſick, 
doing good offices to all about her, Her 
knowledge of plants qualiticd her to be 
uſetul to "her neighbours, in moſt com- 
and a trvgal well-judged 


her frienaly hand to the aſliitance of the 
indigent, whom ſhe uſed to employ in 
dilferert kinds of manufacture; reliev=- 
ing at e tame tune their wants, and 
encuuragins their induitry. Thus her 
houte became a ſanctuary to the poor 
and neceſſitous; for it was always open 
to them, and its benéficent miltrefs at 
all times acccflible. Her ſervants almoſt 
adored her, and her amiable and wiſe 
deportment rendered her equally the 
delight and admiration of the whole 
ne: bbou: hood. I might alſo have men- 
tioned that ſhe was fair and blooming, 
:nd of a ſhape exqu.fiely proportioned, 


There was an uncommon gracetulnefs; in 
ner mieu, and ſprightlineis in her air 
| and 


and 
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and looks, mixed with uch a peculiar 
ſwee nels, as diſcovered the kind and 
humane temper of her ſoul, In this 


manner the virtuous and innocent Eliza 


ſpent her time, win it pleaſed heaven 
to interrupt, for a time, the calm ſhe 


enjoyed, and put her viitues to a ſevere 


Trial. 
[To be continued. * 
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From the Ba TTIisH Macazixg. 


A Proceſs for preſerving the Form and 


Colour of Plants uf: d in Medicine. 


ASH a ſufficient quantity of 

fine ſand, ſo as perfectly to ſe- 
parate it from all other ſubſtances; dry 
it; pals it through a ſieve to clear it 
from any groſs particles which would 
not riſe in the waſhing : take an earth- 
en veſſel of a proper ſize and torm, tor 
every plant and flower which you intend 


to preſerve ; gather your plants and 


Howers when they are in a ftate of per- 
tection, and in dry weather, and always 
_ with a convenient portion of the ſtalk : 
heat a little of the dry ſand prepared as 
above, and lay it in the bottom of the 
veſſel, ſo as equally to cover it; lay 
the plant or flower upon it, ſo as that 
no part of it may touch the ſides of the 
veſſel : ſift or ſhake in more of the ſame 
ſand by little and little upon it, ſo that 
the leaves may be extended by degrees, 
and without injury, till the plant or 
flower is covered about two inches thick : 
put the veſſel into a ſtove, or hot-houſe, 
heated by little and little to the goth 
degree: 


out upon a ſheet of paper, and take 
out the plant, which you will find in all 
its beauty, the ſhape as elegant, and 
the colour as vivid, as when 1t grew. 
Some flowers require certain little o- 
perations to preſerve the adherence of 


their petals, particularly the tulip, with 


reſpe&t to which it is neceſſary, before 


it 1s buried 1n the ſand, to cut the trian- | 
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ſhionable among the vulgar. 


let it ſtand there a day or two, 
or perhaps more, according to the 
thickneſs and ſucculence of the flower 
or plant; then gently ſhake the ſand. 


gular fruit which riſes in the midle of 
the flower; for the petal will then re. 
main more firmly attached to the ſtalk, 

A Hortus Siccus prepared in this man. 
ner would be one of the moſt beautiful 
and uſetul curioſities that can be. 
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From the BRITISH Macarixe, 


Some droll Remarts on faſhionable Word, 


81 


T is ſomewhat very entertaining 
tho' not very edifying, to oblerve 
the riſe and progreſs of ./a/h:ons, whe. 


ther they be taſhions in dreſs, faſhions 


in eating and drinking, faſhions in phy. 


fic, or faſhions even in preaching and 
praying, curſing and ſwearing, as vel 


as in a thouſand other things. I have 
otten obſerved particular words and 
phraſes come much into vogue, grow to 
be the mode among polite people, and 
in a ſhort time become univerſally fa- 
This has 
lately been remarkable of the word r:- 
{ation introduced by advertiſements from 
the Police relating to the j aſtices ſitting 


by rotation, the felony rotation in Bow- 


ſtreet, and the patrole of thief-taking 
rotations, propoſed to be eſtabliſhed 
on all the great roads. In ſhort, no- 
thing is done now but by ro/a7/on, At 
the card- playing routs, inſtead of cut- 
ting in to a party at whiſt, they play 
the rubbers by rotation a fine lady it 
turns her viſits by voration; and the 
parſon of our pariſh declared yeſterday, 
that preaching every week was hard 
duty, and therefore he, his curate, the 
lecturer, and now and then a friend, 
would for the future preach by rtati! 


A tamous politician at George's lately 


obſerved,that the duke of Newcallle, Mr. 
Pitt, lord Bute, and Mr. G. Greuville, 


had each been miniſters, and he di 


not doubt but they would all come 1" 
again in retation. An oyſter wencll 


t'other night, at the corner of W lite 
Fryars, being preſſed by two Or three 


cuitomers at once, who were each in“ 
— — 


hurry to be ſerved firſt, very politely 
dcfired them to have patience, and ſhe 
woald ſerve them all in eaten; and 
[ heard a bunter at the Horſe-guards 
alt Friday evening, ſwear ſhe would not 
venture into the Park, “for d—n my 
eyes (ſaid ſhe) the juſtices have ſent the 
conſtables to go their rotations with a 
{earch warrant.” 
panion, at the ſame time, that poor Ned 


Collins and Jack Simmonds were that 


morning caſt for tranſportation by the 
rotation at Guildhall, . 

This morning buſineſs obliged me to 
enquire for a gentleman in Marlborough 
(quare, Weſtminſter, when I was told, 
his Worſhip was juit gone out on his 
rotation, and might probably be found 
at the Checquers in Peter-ſtreet, or the 
Horſe- and Groom in Thieving-lane. In 
ſhort, Sir, here 1s ſuch a rout at preſent 
about rotation, that I am quite ſick of 
it, and I hope, as it is got into ſuch 
very ow hands, it will ſoon be out of 
faſhion. I remember the origin of 
| humbug, Which has reigned in high 
vogue for ſeveral years, but I hope this 
will not prove to be another humbug. 

The word p-/ice has made many bold 
attempts to get a footing, I have ſeen 
it more than once ſtrongly recommend- 
ed in the papers; but as neither the 
word nor thing itſelf are much under- 
ſtood in London, I fancy it will require 
a conſiderable time to bring it into fa- 
lion; perhaps, from an averſion to the 
French, from whom this word is bor- 
rowed ; and ſomething, under the name 
of police, being already eſtabliſhed in 


Scotland, Englith prejudice will not ſoon 


he reconciled to it. Not long ago, at 
a bagnio in Covent- Garden, on my 
complaining of ſome impoſition, I was 
told by a North-Briton, that it was the 
regular eſtabliſhed vie of the houfe. 
This, I own, is the only time I have 
heard it uſed in any ite comp ny 3 nor 
do I believe it has yet made any conſt - 
derable progreſs (except in the News- 
papers) beyond the purlieus of Covent- 
Garden. 

Oecone my, patriotiſm, ad quateneys, 


priviiege, and a tew other ſuch like 


Vor. II. 
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words, have lately had their run, but 
now we hear no more of them. I ſhould 
not wonder, however, if in a month's 
time they thould all come about again, 
in rien, at the politeend of the town. 
Tou TirsEx. 


ebe N Nl. N. NN 


She allured her com- 


From the Lap 's MAGAZINE. 


JDeſeription of Greenland, and its In- 
| habitants.. 


| REENLAND is a continent, 

and borders upon Tartary to- 
wards the eaſt on one ſide, and on A- 
merica, wettward, on the other. Frede- 
rick III. king of Denmark, coming to 
the crown in 1648, had, beſides all other 
royal virtues, a great deſire to advance 
the trade of Greenland, Henry Mul- 
ler, farmer-general of the outland cuſ- 
toms of Denmark, a curious perion and 
rich, undertook it, and to that end, 
ſend ont a ſhip in the year 1652, com- 
manded by captain David Dannel, one 
of the moſt experienced maiters of his 
time. The firſt voyage having had the 
ſucceſs that was expected from it, the 
ſaid Muller ſent him again to Green 
land the next year, 1653. But as men 
of buſineſs, how curious ſocver they 


may be, are carried away with ſome o- 


ther predominant paſſion, there was no— 
thing learnt in theſe two Voyages, at 
leaſt thoſe employed in them neglected. 
to make any relation thereot that ever 
could be teen : but in the year 1754, 4 
ſhip was lent out, which going trom 
Copenhagen in the beginning of the 
ſpring, arrived not on the coaſt of 
Greenland till the 28th of Jule, at a 
place where the mountains were till 
covered with ſnow, towards the ſhore. 
the waters were frozen, and the bottom 
io hard, that 1t being impoſſibie the an- 
chor ſhould faſten, they were forced to 


Tet the ſhip flo.t upon the water, bee 


caufe there were rocks ail about. As 
oon as the ſhip appeared upon the coalts 
of Greenland, the iuhabuants ſent out 
above 100 boats, and came to view that. 

XX X range 
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ſtrange ſtructure, which was very dif- 
ferent from what they ordinarily ſaw. 
At firſt they would by no means come 
near it, but ſeeing they were intreated 
to come into the thip, they at laſt came, 
and in a few days were ſo familiar, that 
with their commodities, which they 
truckt for ſuch toys as we had, they 


brought their wives, out of an inten- 


tion to make advantage of them by ano- 


ther kind of commerce, which, tho' it 


be not leſs known elſewhere, yet is not. 
to publickly practiſed as among them, 


where fornication 1s neither a crime nor 


ſin. | 

The Danes thought this fr eedom of 
the Greenlanders a good opportunity 
to carry away ſome of them. The ſhip 
being ready to ſet fail for its return, 
and the ſavages coming {till aboard with 
their commodities, a woman that had a 
great mind to a pair of knives which 
one of the ſea-men wore at his girdle, 
offered him for it a ſea-dog's ſkin, which 
the ſea-man refuſing as too little, ſhe 


5 proffered him a kindneſs into the bar- 


gain. The ſea- man had no ſooner ex- 


preſſed his being well ſatisfied with the 


proffer, but ſhe begins to untie the 
point (for they as well as men were 


drawers) and would have laid herſelf 


down upon the deck. But the fea-man 
gave her to underſtand that he would 
not have all ſee what they did, and that 
ſhe muſt go under deck. The woman, 


having got her father's leave, followed 


the ſea-man with two other aged wo- 
men, a young boy, and a girl of about 
twelve years of age, who were to be 
preſent at the conſummation of the bar- 
gain. But as ſoon as they were down, 
the hatch was ſhut, they laid hold alſo 
of another man, and ſet ſail. The ſa- 
vages perceiving they were trepanned, 
made a hideous noiſe in the ſhip. Thoſe 
who were upon the deck got into their 
boats, and followed the ſhip a great 
way into the fea, to tee if they could 
recover the pi iioners. 
went down with the women, got out at 
one of the holes the cable is put out at, 
and ſwam aſhore. They ſent back one 
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in his caſack, and let him die. 


The boy, who 


of the women, as being too old to he 
tranſported ; ſo that they had but four 
perſons, one man, two women, and a 
girl. The trouble they were in to he 
among people they knew not, was ex. 


traordinary ; but at laſt, the kindue!; 


and good cheer wherewith they were en. 
tertained won their hearts, together 
with the hopes they had given them; 
that within a ſhort time, they ſhould be 
brought back again into their country: 
ſo that when they came to Bergues in 
Norway, their affliction ſeemed to be 
quite over, nay, the man thought the 
women of the country ſo handſome, and 


was got into ſo good a humour, that, a 


lady of quality being come out. of cu- 
rioſity to ſee the ſavages, he offered to 
try what ſhe had under her apron. Thi 


man died in the ſhip before it came t 


Denmark. His daughter ſeeing him i 
the agony of death, bound up his hes 
His 
name was Ihiob, aged about 40 years, 
The elder of the two women, aged s. 


bout 45 years, was called Kuneling; 


ſhe, by whoſe means they were taken, 
was about 25, her name was called Ka. 


belan, and the girl's name was Sigoka, 


The plague then was very rife all over 


Denmark, and had obliged the king to 


retire to Flenſburg, in the Dutchy i 
Holſtein, where theſe Greenlanders wer: 
preſented to him. He boarded them at 
a ſurgeon's, and ordered them to be { 
well entertained, that at their return v 
Greenland, whither he intended to ſend 
them the firſt opportunity, they might 
have occaſion to celebrate the liberality 
of his majeſty, and the civil entertait 
ment of his ſubjects. 

They were all three low of flatur, 
but ſtrong, being well proportioned i 
all parts, unleſs it were that their fact 
were ſomewhat too broad, and that 
eyes little, but black and very live, 
eſpecially the more aged of the two v 
men and the girl, their hands and fet 
ſhort, in all things elſe like the Tarte 
of Nagaia, ſave that they were beyos 
compariſon much more black, thole it 
ing of a brown olive- like colour, : 

| | bod: 
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bodies much more ſwarthy than their 
faces, and their ſkins much ſofter than 
blacks uſually are. The third, whoſe 
name was Kebelan, was not ſo black as 
the two others. Her eyes were alfo 
bigger, and ſhe diſcovered more wit, 


| {ubtilty, and compliance than the other 


two, We conceived ſhe might be de- 
ſcended of thoſe ancient Chriſtians, who 
ſome time lived in Greenland, for ſhe 
was obſerved to have ſomewhat of re}i- 
gion in her, or rather a particular ſu- 


| perſtition, by the averſion ſhe had for 
| fleſh, which the other do eat, ſach as 


that of beaſts, which being held unclean, 
are not eaten in Europe. Their hair 


was blacker than jet, and having rolled 


it up together they bound it up on 
their crowns. 
become marriageable, they make ſeve- 
ral blue ſtrakes in their faces, as the A- 
mericans do. Theſe ftrakes reach from 
the lip to the chin, or they are drawn 


larger at the upper end and above the 


nole, between the two eyes ; nay; there 
is one divides itſelf and reaches over the 


eye-brows into the temples, where it 


ends with a little branch. Theſe marks 
they make with a very ſmall thread 
ſteeped in train-oil or ſome other black 
tatneſs, which being brought between 
the fleſh and the ſkin, leaves a mark, 
which, through the ſkin ſeems blueiſh, 
much like the veins in a ſmooth and 
delicate complexion. They ſhewed me 
that their ears had been bored, and 
that they had been uſed to wear pen- 


dants in them; their necks were very 


unhandſome, the nipple black as a 
coal, and the breaſts flagging and fall- 
ing down very low, wherein the girl had 
no advantage of the other two. | hey 
ſuckle their children, whom they carry 
on their backs, over their ſhoulders. I 
have been told by thoſe who have long 
oblerved them, that they have no hair 
but on their heads, and are not troubled 
with the monthly «diſeaſes incident to 
white women, ; 


As ſoon as their maids 
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enge e fy 0 | 
From the Lapy's MaGaziNE. 
The Marriage Ceremonies of the Arme— 
nians, rel. ted by a gentleman on his 
Travels, : 
FAOMING near their church, 1 
ſav; going thither one that was 


to be married, whom I had the curioſi- 


ty to follow, purpolely to ſee the cere- 
monies of the marriage. In the front 


of the proceſſion marched their ordina- 


ry muſick, conſiſting of timbrels, and 
tabors, and after them went a youth 
of abyut twelve or fifteen years of age, 
who had a wax candle in his hand. The 
bridegroom, who immediately follow- 
ed the youth, was on horſe- back, clad 
in flowered ſattin of ſeveral colours, 
and had on both ſides of him two men, 
handlome perſons, and very richly 
cloathed, as were allo the other four 
who followed them in two ranks. At- 
ter them were carried two diſhes of 
meat, two pitchers of wine, and fo 
many diſhes of apples. The bride- 
groom being come to the church, ſat 
down with thoſe who were come along 
with him, and called for the meat and 
fruit to be brought and ſet before him; 
but did not eat of either, Thoſe who 
had accompanied him tell to it, but 
eat not. much, and the reſt was ſaved 
for the prieſt, who was to bleſs the 
marriage, ſave only the wine, which 
was all drank off, The bridegroom 
having taken notice of ine, role up, and 
taking, on his right band, a young lad, 
and, on the left, one of thoſe men, who 
had accompanied him thither, came 
ſtraight to me, ſaluted me, poured our 


himſelf of the wine into an earthen 
cup, and intreated me to drink, but 


he himlelf would not taſte of it. In the 
mean time, the bride came into the 
church, having, on the right hand, a 


young maid, and, on the left, a mar- 


ried woman, all three with their faces 
covered with a thin lawn. The prieſt, 
having brought them near the altar, 
cad ſeveral prayers, and bleſt the mar- 
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riage, by holding a wooden croſs over 
the morried couple, who m the mean 
time gave one another their hands, and 
joined their heads together, yet ſo as 


that the bride's head touched the bride- 


groom's breaſt, to whom, by that ac- 
tion, ſhe acknowledged herſelf bound 


to ſubmit, mutually promiſing fidelity 
and loyalty one to the other, under the 
croſs, that is, in misfortunes. and af— 


fictions. 


That done, the prieſt gave 
them the communion, delivering to 
each of them a piece of the conſecrat- 
ed hoſt ſteeped in wine. 

I ſay, of the hoſt, inaſmuch as the 
bread of the Euchariſt is not here lea- 
vened as in Muſcovy, and other places, 
in the Greek church, but is made of a 
paſte without leaven, about the bigneſs 


and thickne's of a crown piece of ſil- 


ver. While the communion was ad- 
miniſtered, they ſung, and -played on 


certein great cymbols, which the Ar- 
They never 


menians call RBambarzon. 
communicate without that kind of mn- 


ſick, which they believe to be ſo much 
the more necetlary, in that they ſay 
our Saviour, when he was to feed four 


thouſand men with {even loaves, went 
firſt up into the mountain, where he of- 
fered his prayers in facrifice to God, 


and that while he prayed, two angels 


came down from heaven, and played 
upon that kind of cymbols. Alter the 
communion, they catt roſe-water upon 


the new married Foupley and all the 
company, and tyed a ſcarf about the 


by, right hand, by which the bride- 
gon. us heratter him to the church 
deo al the company get on 
horic-t..4, io £0 to the place where 


there is a att prepared for them. For 
the three firſt nights after the marriage, 


the married couple touch not one ano- 


ther. 
The Baptiſm of the Armenians, 


| Coming ont of this church, I paſſed 
by another, where hearing a great 
noile, I went into it. 


made % ftrikivg with a great ſtick up- 
on a deal board that was hung up, which 
the Armenians are forced to make vie 


The noile was 


MAGAZINES ſelefed. 


ol inſtead of bells, the Perſians, it ſeems, 


not permitting them to make uſe 9 

any. I found that this ceremony way 
performed in order to the chritten! ing 
of a child. There were in the church, 
only the prieſt and his clerk, an aged 
woman, who had brought the child 


thither, and ſtood in a corner of the 


church, and a young man, about eigh. 
teen years of age, who preſented the 
child to be baptized. After the prieſt 
had ſaid certain prayers, and made ſe. 
veral queſtions to the godfather, this 
latter carried the child to the woman, 
who unſwathed it, and then the prick, 
clerk, and the godfather went into the 
ſacriſtry, where the font ſtood within 
the wall, being made like a little trough, 
half an ell in length, and a quarter in 
breadth. The prieſt, having conſe. 
crated the water, and put into it ſome 
conſecrated oil, put the child naked in. 
to the font, and baptized him, in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghoſt, pouring water three leve- 

ral times upon his head. Then he 


poured water all over the body, and i 


made the ſign of the croſs in his fore. 
head, with conſecrated oil. The Ar- 
menians chriſten not their children, til 
they are fuil eight days old, unleſs they 
be weak; for in that caſe, they do it 
before, out of a belief, that the chil. 
dren, who die without baptilin, att 
damned; whence it alſo comes that 
they bury them not in the church-yard, 
no more than they do thoſe aged per- 


ſons, who have not communicated Once 
within a year. 


AE TR ) N 
From the Lavy's MAacaziveg. 


The reagical Hiſlory of a Germa 
Clockmanrer. 


T HE third of October, there was 


put into priſon a German Cog 


maker, a menial lervant of the king 
Perſia's. His name was John hu 


Stadler, born at Zurich, in Switzer 
land, He was aged about tlürty eig 
| | years 
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years, and was married. He had been 
five years in the king's ſervice, and 
growing weary of being ſo long among 
infidels, he was defirous to return into 
his own country. He had, to that 
end, deſired his majeſty's leave to de- 
part the kingdom, and the king, who 


had an affection for him, had promiſed 


him a preſent of four hundred crowns, 
to oblige him to ſtay two years longer 
in Perſia : but that was ſo far from pre- 
valling with him, that, on the contra- 
ry, he continued his importunities for 
his departure. In the mean time, a 
houſe- breaker coming one night into his 
houſe, in hopes to find there the tour 


hundred crowns, the clockmaker, who 


perceived him, fell upon him, got him 
down, and having hurt him in ſeveral 
places, thruſt him out of doors. At- 
terwards, upon ſecond thoughts, repent- 
ing himſelf, that he had ſuffered him 
to eſcape ſo, he took a piſtol, run after 
him, and killed him. The friends ot the 
deceaſed went immediately to the eccle- 


ſiaſtical judge, and made complaints of 


the murder, committed by a ſtranger 
and an infidel, upon one of the faithful, 
demanded juſtice of him, and deſired, 
that the murderer might be put into 
their hands, in order to his execution. 
The clockmaker, who little thought he 
ſhould be troubled for the death of a 
robber, got on horſe-back the next day 
to go to the court; but he was taken 
in the ſtreet, and immediately put into 
the Palenk, which is a wooden inſtru- 
ment, which comes about the arms and 
the neck, and very cruelly handled, 
The embaſſadors uſed much ſolicitati- 


on on his behalf, but the animoſity of 


the relations, and the authority of the 
ſpiritual judge, u hom they call Mutti, 


carried it againſt him, ſo that hie was 


condemned to die; with this proviſo, 


nevertheleſs, that if he would be cir- 
cumciſed, and embrace the religion of 


the Muſſulmans, it ſhould be in the 

king's power to pardon him. 
Moſt of the lords, who had a great 

relpect tor him upon the account of his 


and the next. 
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profeſſion, wherein he was' excellent, 
preſſed him very much to change his 
religion, at leaſt in outward ſhew, and 
for a time, promiſing him thote advan- 


tages which he could not expect in Ger- 


many. He was two. leveral times con- 
ducted to the place of execution, in he 
Maidan, before the palace- gate, that 
he might ſee the horror of death before 
his eyes, out of an imagination, that that 


would oblige him to renounce ; but he 


equally ſlighted both promiſes and 
threats, his conſtancy couli not be 
ſhaken, and he waved all they ſaid to 
him, with fo reſolute a courage, that 
it is not to be doubted but it was ſuper- 
natural, and that his death was a kind 
of martyrdom. He told them, that the 
king's favour ſhould never make him 
loſe that which Jeſus Chriſt had done 
for him, by redeeming him from eter- 

nal death, by his blood: that being 
entertained into the King's ſervice, his 
majeſty might diſpoſe of his body, but 
that he would render up his ſoul to 
him by whom it was created, that he 
might be glorified, both in this world 
The Auguſtin monks 
and the Carmelites endeavoured all they 


could, to oblige him to make profeſſion 


of the Roman Catholick religion; but 


he continued firm to his former reſolu- 


tion, and would die in the reformed re- 
ligion, which he profeſſed, and where- 
in he was perfectly well inſtructed. 

At laſt, the Perſians finding it im- 
poſſible to overcome his courage, either 
by fair or foul means, left him to the 
relations of the deceaſed, who had the 
execution of him, He among them, 
who went out to give him the firſt blow 


with the ſcymeter, miſled him, and 


wounded his next neighbour in the leg ; 
the ſecond ſtruck into the Palenk, which 
they had left about his neck; the third 
ſtruck him upon the neck, and ſmote 
down that martyr of Chirit, who after- 
wards received three other blows, before 
he expired; the firſt in the head, and 

the other two in the face, 
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From the Cour Macarixe, 


Anecdotes of Colmbud / in his firſt Voy age 
| 10 diſcov.r America. 


OX; Monday, the firſt day of Octo 


ber, the pilot of the admirab's 
ſhip was by account 578 leagues weſt 
of the iſland Ferro; and tho' the rec- 
koning of Columbus amounted to 707, 
he winked at the others groſs miſtake, 
leſt the ſailors ſhould be quite dejected, 
by knowing exactly how far they were 
from home. On the third, ſeeing no birds, 
they conjectured that they had ſlipt be- 
tween ſome iſlands; and the men ear- 


neſtly entreated the admiral to ſteer ei- 
ther to the one ſide or to the other, in 


queſt of the land which they imagined 
they had left: but he would not comply 
with their entreaties, becauſe he was 
unwilling to loſe the favourable wind 
'that carried him to the weſtward, which 
He accounted his ſureſt courſe, and 
- would not take any ſtep to leſſen the re- 
putation of his undertaking, which 

muſt have ſuffered in the opinion of his 
people, had he changed his direction 


from that which he had all along aſſur- 


ed them, would terminate in the accom- 
pliſhment of their wiſhes. This forti- 
tude of the admiral they interpreted in- 
to obſtinacy and madneſs, and were ac- 


tually on the brink of taking ſome deſ- 


perate ſtep to his prejudice, when their 
fury was appeaſed by the arrival of a- 
hove forty ſparrows, and ſome other 
Jand birds that came from the weſtward. 

On Sunday, the 7th of October, ſome 
imperfect ſigns of land appeared that 
way, but no man on board would ven- 
ture to mention it, becauſe their catho- 
lic majeſties had promiſed à penſion of 
thirty crowns for life, to him who ſhould 
firſt diſcover land. But, in order to 
prevent their noiſy exclamations at every 
trifling ſymptom or conceit, it was like- 
wiſe decreed, that whoſoever ſhould cry 
land! three days before it was actually 


made, ſhould forfeit the reward, even 


tho' he ſhould SEAS N the "ne 
Over T. 


however, they were in ſome nican 
conloled for their diſappointment by 


land birds from the weſt to the ſouth. 
following the direction of ſuch birds 


altered his courſe and ſtood to the ſouth. 


paniola, which he then called Cipango. 


weſt; they likewiſe perceived the air to 
be freſh and odoriferous, as at Sevil in 


gree, in {Hite of all the efforts of the ad- 


their diſcontent, which was ready t0 


thoſe on board of the admiral faw 3 


dance of weeds, newly waſhed from ti 


the Nina perceived a branch of thor 


Notwithſtanding this precaution, th, 
Nina, which being the bett ſailor, kent 
always a-head, fired a gun, and hoit ed 
the colours, in token of land: but the 
farther they ſailed, the more they wer, 
convinced of their miſtake ; for the ay. 
pearance that miſled them totally yz, 
nifhed as they advanced. Next day, 


many flights of great fowl and mal 


weſt, and the admiral being fully per. 
funded that they could not go far to 
ſea, he, in imitation of the Portugueſt, 
who had diſcovered many iſlands by 


weſt, having now run 750 leagues to 
the weltward of the Canaries, within 
which ſpace he had hoped to find Hi. 


On Monday, October 8th, they were 
viſited by twelve ſinging birds, of differ. 
ent colours, and ſaw a great number of 
others, great and ſmall, jays, gulls 
and ducks, flying towards the ſouth. 


the month of April; but the crew had 
been ſo often deceived, that even these 
certain ſigns could not ſuppreſs their 
murmurs, which, during the two ſuc- 
ceeding days, increaſed to ſuch a de- 


miral, that he would not have been ablz 
much longer to withſtand the ſtorm ot 


burſt in open rebellion, when it was pio- 
videntially diflipated by ſuch manifet 
tokens of the neighbourhood of land, a 
they could no longer diſcredit. 

On Thurſday, the 11th of Oftobe; 


green ruſh, together with a large rock 
fiſh (wim by the ſhip ; the people of the 
Pinta diſcovered a cane floating, and 
took up a ſtaff curiouſly wrought, to. 
gether with a ſmall board, and abus 


banks: at the ſame time, the crew d 


tull of red berries, 


Thi 


ie ad- 
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The admiral being now aſſured of the 
icinity of land, harangued his men at 
night, after prayers, reminding them 


of the mercy of God, in granting them 
fair weather during ſuch a long voyage, 


and exborting them to be extremely vi- 
gilant for that night, in as much as he 
firmly expected to ſee land next day; and 


in order to encourage them to be watch- 


fu!, he not only mentioned the penſion 


of thirty crowns, but alſo promiſed to 


give a velvet doublet to him who ſhould 
be the firſt diſcoverer. After this ſpeech, 
he, about ten o'clock at night, retired 
to the great cabbin, from whence per- 
ceiving what appeared to be a light on 
ſhore, he called to one Peter Gutierres, 
who being defired to obſerve, ſaid, he 
plainly ſaw it, a 
a candle or torch helonging to ſome fiſh- 
erman or traveller, becaule it ſeemed to 
move and vaniſhed, and appeared by 


turns, This appearance increaſed their 


vigilance and caution, tho' they ſtill held 
on their courſe till about two in the 


FW morning, when the Pinta being far 
a-head gave the ſignal of land, which 
was firſt diſcovered by a ſailor, called 


Roderick de Triana, at the diſtance of 
two leagues : but he did not enjoy the 
penſion, which was granted to the ad- 
miral, who had betore perceived the 
light. | 

Being ſo near the ſhore, all the ſhips 
lay to, and the people waited tor morn- 


ing with the utmoſt impatience of hope, 


that they might teaſt their eyes with 


what they had ſo long and ſo Sager ly 
wiſhed to behold, 


Day no ſooner broke than they per- 
ceived an iſland, about fifteen leagues 


in length, almoſt one continued plain, 


without hills, covered with green trees, 


lupplied with delicious ſtreams, and a 


great lake in the middle; and inhabit- 
ed by a number of people, who ran 
down to the ſhore :ltoniſhed at the fight 
ot the ſhips, which they at firſt miſtook 
for living creatures. As for the Spani— 
ards, they were luflamed by the moſt 
eager curioſity to know the particulars 
vt this interetting difſcotery: and the 
Klitls were no wong brought to an 


and conjectured it to be 


' ſhaped, of an olive colour, 
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anchor, than the admiral went a-ſhore 
with his boat well-armed, and the royal 
ſtandard difplayed, being attended by 
the other two captains in their reſpee- 
tive boats, with the particular enſigns 
of this enterpriſe, diſtinguiſhed by an 


F. with a green croſs on one ſide, and 


the names of Ferdinand and Iſabella 
crowned on the other. | 
As ſoon as they landed, they kneel- 
ed on the ſhore, giving thanks to God 
tor his indulgence, and kiſſed the 


ground while they ſhed tears of joy; 


then the admiral ſtanding up, called 
the iſland St. Salvador, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of it for their catholic majeſties 
in the uſual words, and with the ſolem- 
nity proper on ſuch occaſions. This 
ceremony being performed, he was ac- 
knowledged as admiral and viceroy, by 
the Spaniar ds, who joyfully ſwore to o- 
bey him as the repreſentative of their 
majeſties, and implored his pardon for 
the affronts and inſults he had ſuſtain- 
ed, from their fear, and want of reſo- 
lution. 

A great number of the Indians being 
preſent at the tranſaction, and appeal 
ing to be very ſimple, quiet, and peace- 

able, Columbus diſtributed among them 
ſome red caps, ſtrings of glaſs beads, | 


and other things of ſmall value, which 


they received with tranſport, and feem- 
ed to prize at a very high rate, ' Nay, 
when he returned to his ſhip, ſome of 
them ſwam after him, and others fol- 
lowed in canoes with parrots, bottoms 
of ſpun cotton, javelins, and other tri- 
fles, to barter for beads, bells, and o- 
ther inconſiderable toys. Few of thn: 
ſeemed to be above the age of thirty. 

They were of a middle ſtature, well 
with thick 
lank black hair, generally cut ſhort 


above the ears, though in {ome it had 


grown down to their ſhoulders, and was 
tied about their heads like the treſſes of 
women; their countenances were open, 
and their features regular, but their 
high torcheads gave a wildnels to their 
aipect. The faces of ſome, and bodies 
of others, were painted black, white 
and red, though in a few, the noſes and 


eyes 
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eyes only were coloured; and all of 
them, female as well as male, were 


ſtark naked. So little were they ac- 


quainted with European arms, that they 


| Handled a naked ſword by the edge, 
without {uipetting its miſchievous qua- 
lity ; and as they were deſtitute of iron, 
they uſed javelins of wood, armed with 
fiſh bone. 

Some of them being aſked by ſigns, 
how they had acquired he wounds, the 
marks of which they {till retained on 
their bodies, anſwered, in the ſame 
kind of language, that they received 
them in their own deſeuce, againſt the 
inhabitants of other iſiands, who came 
with a view to enſlave them. They 


ſeemed to be an ingenious people, and 


poſſeſſed a velubility of tongue, fo as 
to repeat the words they heard with a 
very diſtinct pronunciation : and the 


only ſpecies of living creatures that the 


iſland produced, were purrots, which 
they bartered to the Chriſtians, as we 
have already obſerved. 

Next day, being the 13th of ORto- 


ber, in the mor ning, a great number of 
theſe Indians came aboard in their ca- 


noes, which are made by hollowing the 
trunk of a tree, ſome of them being lo 


ſmall as to hold one perſon only, and 


others large enough to contain forty ; 
they are rowed with paddles, and ſo 


light, that if they chance to be overſet, 


the rowers can eaſily ſet them upright 
again, and empty the water with cala- 
baſhes, which they kept for that ors 

ſes 

They had no jewels, nor was any 
kind of metal found among them, ex- 
cept ſome ſmall plates of gold that hung 
at their noſtrils, and as they expreſſed 
by ſigns came from the ſouth and ſouth- 


weſt, where there were many princes, 
illands, and countries. 

They were ſo greedy of poſſeſſing any 
thing belonging to the Spaniards, that 


if they could pick up a bit of broken 
earthen ware upon the deck, they would 


leap into the ſea, and ſwim aſhore with 


it; and they would exchange any thing 
| they had for the greateſt trifles, inſo- 
much that ſome of them gave five 


and twenty pounds of well ſpun cot: 
ton for three ſmall pieces of Portugueze 
braſs coin not worth a farthing; not 
that they believed the things they pur. 
chaſed had in themſelves much intrinſick 
value, but becauſe they belonged to the 
white men, whom they looked upon as 
people deſcended from heaven, and of 
whom they deſired to retain ſome me. 
mor ial. 

Next banda, being the x 5th of Ott. 
ber, the admiral in his boats, coaſted 
the iſland towards the north-weſt, un- 
til he found a large bay or harbour, 


large enough to contain all the ſhips of 
_ Cliriftendom. 


In this circuit he was 
attended by crowds of the inhabitants, 
who followed him, expreſſing their won. 


der by a thouſand geſticulations; and 


arrived at a peninſula, where he {ay 
half a dozen of their houſes and plan- 
tations, as pleaſant as thoſe of Caſtile, 
in the month of May. But, finding 
this was not the place he looked for, 
he took ſeven of theſe Indians to ſerve 
as interpreters, and returning to his 
ſhips, failed on the diſcovery of other 
iſlands that were diſcernable from tlie 
peninſula, reported by the inhabitants 


of St. Salvador to be fr uitful and po- 
pulous. | 


[To be continued in our next. | 
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So, Sir, I went to Mr. Beard and 
Mr. Bencratt ; and as I can ſing as well 
as I can act, I gave them firſt of all the 


raſna-· ta- tee ve to Happy Pair, and then 


the ſong of, The Fair Martyllar dreſs'd 
ingreeny at the Roſe, or Fefjemy? s Bower. 
Beard bit his lips, he didn't like it ; 
it hurt him: I could plainly perceive 
he was ſaying to himſelf; if I engage 
this fellow, he'll put my noſe out of 
joint; ſo he gave me his denial, and fo ſo 
did Mr. Bencraft, — So you ſee what 
pretty chance a Genus ſtands of petting 
his bread among them. However, if 
they wont give me a living, they thall 
get me one; for I am reſolved to take 
them all off this winter in the News 
paper , nor will I leave off until I am 
taken into the houle, ZANGA, 


Nee. 


* * „„ LE 
rr ; 


purchaſed a moſt charming parcel of 
filks, the ſweeteſt fancies, perhaps, e- 
ver exhibited : they are immenſely ob- 


liged to him, for it was entirely on 


te account he has taken all this trou- 
ble. - 


He has got about half a ſcore EVER 


for the uſe of his city friends, the figures 
of which are extremely curious, and a- 
dapted to the preſent times. One of 
them is Britannia on her knees, thank- 
ing the Grand Monarch for the Glori— 
ous Peace he has coudeſcended to grant 
us; and in return, is begging his ac- 


ceptance of the trade to the Ealt and 


Welt Indies, the Fiſhery of Newtound- 
land, and the uninterrupted enjoyment 
of the Fanily- Compact, There are o- 
ther emblematical figures relative to our 
affairs with Spain; wherein the amazing 
ſituation of our logwood trade, the giv- 
ing up the Havanna and the Manilla's, 


are all expreſſed with a prodigious deal 


of elegance. Alderman Pickle, the 
officious Lord Locum, and Alderman 
Juniper, with three or tour more Al- 
dermen, are to have the firſt choice: 
then Mr. Bever, feit-maker, and In- 
dico Blunder, Elq; Scotchman und Ora- 

Vol. II. | 


is ſafe arriv- 
ed from France ; and he has 
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tor, both of the Common-council, it's 


ſuppoled for themſelves and friends, will 
take the remainder. —I would not have 
the ladies at the other end of the town 

be uneaſy at this ſeeming partiality, 


thoſe pieces being all beſpoke, and 


made on purpoſe for them ; but there 
are fancies of the like kind difper(- 
ed throughout the whole cargo, tho? 


the figures are not quite ſo glaring, — 


There 1s one thing in my neighbour's 
behaviour J dont't quite underſtand ; 
he ſeems much atraid his journey to 
France, and buſineſs there, ſhould come 
to the knowledge of the weavers in 
Spital- fields. Your's, 


XXX. XXX XXX 


The Gardeners Kalender, by ſome ac- 
cident, was not inſerted in its right 


place, we therefore have inſer ted it 


here. 
ort to be done! in ihe Kitchen Gardes. 


F- H E beginning of this month you 


mult plant out your cauliflower 


plants which were ſown in thelaft month, 
placing them either upon old cucumber 
or melon beds; for it they are put up- 
on beds without any dung under them, 


the worms will draw them out of the 


ground; but if the ſeaſon proves cold, 
and your plants are backward, it will 
be proper to make a bed with warm 
dung, which will bring them forward; 
the diſtance which theſe plants ſhould 


be allowed in theſe beds is three inches 


trom row to row, and 2bout 2 inches 
alunder in the rows, which will be ſut- 
ficient room for them to grow till to- 
ward the end of October, which is the 
time when they muſt be tranſplanted 
again into their winter beds, or in FOWS 
to be covered with bell or hand- glaſſes. 

Toward the end of this month, you 
mult ſow ſome ſeeds of Cos, Cilicia, and 
Brown Dutch Letituces, to plant under 
frames or hand glaſſes, which may be 
covered in ſevere trolt ; 
on the warm borders are deſtroyed, the ſe 
may be preſerved ; and it thoſe ſhouid 


eſcape, theſe will come after them; an 
the table may be better ſupplied, 


”Y 


£4 &: & Ihe 


ſo that if thoſe 


as 1 ON om, SOT a 5 — 
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The Cardoons which were planted 
out in June, ſhould now be earthed 
up.; in doing of which, you muſt care- 
fully tie up their leaves with an hay- 
band; then Jay the earth up to each 
plant, about eighteen inches high, be- 
Ing careful not to bury their hearts. 
This work ſhould alw ays be pertormed 
in dry weather, 


You may now make muſuroom- 


beds; in doing of which, you mutt ob- 
| ſerve to make choice of ſuch dung as 
hath lain about three weeks or a month 
on an heap, whereby its great heat is 
loſt ; nor thould the dang, intended for 
this purpoſe, be thrown on a heap to 
| ferment, as is the practice for hot beds; 
becauſe if it ever is violently hot, it will 
not take the ſpawn of the muthrooms 
near ſo well, as that dung which has 
not been much fermented, which is the 
reaſon why ſome perſons prefer the dung 


of ſtone horſes to that of other e er 3 


and let your Knobs of ſpawn be laid to 
dry in a ſhady place a fortnight before 
you put them into the bed. The par- 


ticular directions for making of thoſe 


| beds may be ſeen in the Gar Kener, Die- 
Fonary. 


Hoe and clean turneps ; Has the ſpi- 


nach which was ſown the laſt month, 
trom weeds, cutting out the plants where 
they are too cloſe, obſerving, if poſſible, 
to do this in dry weather ; otherwiſe the 
weeds will take root again, and be very 
troubleſome, 
beds of onions, carrots, caulflowers, 
cabbage plants, and coleworts, which 
were ſown the Jait month; for if the 
weeds are permitted to grow, they will 
{50n over-iopthe plants, and ſpoil them. 
Earih up your celery 7s it advances 
in height, obſerving always to do it in 
dry Meather; and be careful not to 
earth it above the hearts of the plants, 
becauſe that would prevent its growing 
tall, and many times occaſion its rotting, 
The middle oi this month you may 
ſafely trau plant moſt ſorts of perennial 
aromatick plante, as roſemary, laven- 
der, ſtachas, &c. which will take root 
again betore the troit comes on to pre- 
rent them; but this luculd be done in 
moiſt weather, 


You ſhould allo weed the 


Continue to ſow ſmall ſallet herbs; 

ſuch as radiſh, turnep, creſſes, mat 
tard, chervil, &c. but as the cold in. 
creates, they ſhould have a warmer f. 
tuation, otherwiſe the morning troſtz 
will looſen the ground, and thereby tum 
their roots out to the air, whereby they 
will be deſtroyed. 

Gather all ſorts of ſeeds as they ripen, 
and ſpread them to dry upon mats 
cloths ; and then beat them out of ther 
huiks, and put them up in a dry place, 
until the ſeaſons for ſowing them.“ 

In moiſt weather you may tranſplant 
your colewort plants, which were ſown 
in July, into the places where they aue 
to remain till ſpring 3 and you ſhould 
allo tran{plant your cabbage plant; 
Which were fown the beginning of Au. 
guſt, that they may acquire ſtrength 
betore they are planted out for good. 

_ Franiplant ſome of your late ſown 
endive on borders under warm walls, 
pales, or hedges, to ſtand till February 
before it is blanched ; and in dry ves. 
ther tie up ſuch endive as is full grown, 
to blanch it for uſe; or if the plants ate 
covered cloſe with tile or boards, then 
will blanch equaily well. 

If the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, you 


ſhould water your laſt crop of cauli. 


flowers, which are to come the next 
month, otherways their heads will be 


very ſmall, eſpecially if the ground bedry, 


Continue to keep all your late crops 
clear from weeds ; for if they are not 
well cleaned before the great rains & 
autumn fall, it will be difficuit to deſtroy 
the weeds atterward: for, at this {ea- 
fon, the weeds are eren procure 
in plenty. 

| Toward the latter end of this month 
you ſhould tranſplant lettuces of ſeveral 
ſorts upon warm borders, where they 
may remain to cabbage early in the 
ſpring ; but you may plant them pretty 
cloſe together at this ſeaſon, becaule, 
if they live thro' the winter, part of 
them may be tranſplanted out in the 
ſpring into an «pen ſpot of ground, 
where they will grow larger than thoſ 
left in the border, but vil not be fit tor 
ule ſo ſoon * a fortnight or three weeks 
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which is an advantage, in having them 
continue ſo much longer to ſupply the 
table... 

At the end of this month you may 
cut down the haulm of aſparagus, 
which is beginning to wither, and clear 
the weeds off from the beds into the al- 
lies where they ſhould be buried ; and 
the earth of the allies ſhould be laid up- 


Won the beds to new mould them; and 


where the beds want dunging, there 


ſhould be ſoine very rotten ; taken 


out of old cucumber and Wi e beds, 
and laid upon the aſparagus beds, after 
the weeds are hoed off, and then the 
dung covered over with part of the 
earth from the allies. 
fit there ſhould happen much rain at 
mis ſeaſon, your youngcauliſlower plants 
J nuſt be protected therefrom; other- 
eise it will cauſe their 
black, and the outer ſkin will decay in 
mot time. This is what gardeners 
„term black ſhanked. | 
Moſt of your ſummer crops being en- 
tirely cleared from off the ground, you 
 Wſhould, in dry weather, hoe and clear 
the ground from weeds, which will pre- 
ere it neat and clean until you ſhall 
prepare it for freſh crops, or trench it up 
to lie till ſpring ; the ſuilering of weeds 
to grow alter the crops are taken off the 
round, impoveriſhes it, tho” the weeds 
are not ſuffered to ſecd. | 
At the end of this month you may 
plant ſome beans, and ſow ſome early 


f 5 
„eas, in warm borders ; where, if they 
1 Wbide the winter, they will produce 
5 


their crops early the ſucceeding ſpring. 

Traniplant your Jatter crop of celery 
<q Wits drills, which, at this ſeaſon, ſhould 
always be planted on drier ground than 


Wc former crops ; for as this is to re- 
ain till the ſpring ; ſo it will be in 
1 anger of rotting on a very moiſt ſoil. 

f | You ſhould now tranſplant the laſt 
5 trop of broccoli where it is to 1emain, 


nat it may acquire Reg before the 
rolt comes on to check it; and you 
_—_ draw earth up to the ſtems of 
Jour former crops, which will greatly 
Protect thein from the froſt, 

There mah zor alle be ſome carrot 


well 
{lems to turn 


great havock among 
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ſeeds ſown upon warm borders, where 
if they ſurvive the winter, they will 
come early in the ſpring, whereby the 


table will be ſupplied with young carrots 


for a month or tix weeks, before thoſe 
which are ſown in the ſpring will be fit 
tor ule, 


Mord to be done in the Fruit- Garden. 
Your fruits ſhould now be gathered 
as they ripen, for thoſe which are in 
eating this month ſeldom continue long 
good; but toward the end of the month, 
ſome ſotts of winter fruit will be fit to 
gather; but you ſhould always ſuffer 
them to remain as long upon the trees 
as the weather will permit; for when 


they are gathered too early, their ſkins 


will ſhrivel, and the fruit will not keep 
; and there will be no danger of 
their ſuffering upon the trecs until the 
mornings begin to be froſty, when you 
muſt not let the fruit hang longer, eſ- 


pecially the melting pears ; becanle if 


the froſt ſhould pinch their ſkins, it 
would greatly injure them. You mult 
always obſerve to gather your fruit when 
they and the leaves of the trees are pex- 
fectly dry, otherwiſe it will not keep. 
The grapes of the vineyard, which 
are now almoſt ripe, muſt be guarded 
from birds, otherwiſe they will make 


g them where they 


are ſuffered to feed upon them without 


moleſtation; and where the birds have 
pecked any of the grapes, the flies and 
waſps will immediately attack them, 
and eat them up. 

Tranſplant ſtrawberries, raf ſpberries, 
gooſberries, and currants, toward the 
end of this month, if the weather proves 
moiſt, otherwiſe it will be better to de- 
ter it until the beginnhing of the nes 


month; and this is the beſt ſealon o 


plant cuttings of gootberries and cur- 
rants ; which wil! take root, and make 
better plants thanthole which are propa- 
gated by ſuckers. | 
Your fruit trees againſt the wall of 
your forcing frame muſt now be pruned 
and trained clo/e to the wall ur eipalicr, 
that A bid may be prep: betore 
the {cation for apoiying 
7 24 
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You ſhould now prepare the ground 
where fruit trees are deſigned to be 
planted the next month, that it may he 
to mellow and ſweeten, and where new 
borders are made, the ground will have 


time to ſettle, before the trees are 


planted; but if the borders were pre- 


pa red in the former month, the ground 


ſhould be now turned over again, which 


of great ſervice in expoſing the earth to 
the air, and hereby the clods will be 
broken, and rendered fit to receive the 
trees. 

Work to be done in the F eds 
Dig the borders of your flower-gar- 
den, and, if they require it, add ſome 
treſh earth, or very rotten dung to them, 
and plant all forts of hardy flowers 
therein, obſerving to mix them in ſuch 


a manner, that there may be a regular 


ſucceſſion of flowers throughout the ſea- 


ſon, in the different parts of the garden. 


Now is the time for tranſplanting 
your biennial and perennial flowers, 


which were ſown in the flower-nurſery, 
Into the borders of the pleaſure-garden, 


where they are deligned to flower. 


Your layers of pinks, carnations, and 


ſweet Wiliams, which have not been 
tranſplanted from theold roots the form- 
er month, ſhould be no longer deferred; 
becauſe, if they are not planted early 
in September, they will not have time 
enough to take root before the froſty 
weather comes on, ſo that they will be 
in danger of ſuffering thereby. 
Plant early tulips in a warm fitua- 
tion, where they may be detended from 
cold winds; in which places they will 
flower in March, or earlier, according 
as the ſeaſon is more or leſs forward. 
You mult now plant your choice hy- 
acinth roots; in doing of which, after 


having prepared the beds with good 


earth (mixed up according to the di— 
rections given in the Garineys Dictio: 
nary), about three feet deep, you 
ſhould take the earth out of the beds 
about fix inches deep ; then make the 
bottom lee, and draw the lines acrols 
at the diituice which the roots are to be 
placed, that they may Rand in rows at 
equal MIAACES ; and then place te roots 
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exactly in the middle of each ſquare, 
and lay the earth on them gently, be. 
ing careful not to diſplace the roots: 
theſe beds mutt be filled up about fy 
inches thick with earth, above the top ot 
the bulbs, This 1s a much better method 
of planting theſe roots, than that df 
making holes for each root with a dib. 


ble or infrument. 
will prevent the growth of weeds, and be 


Your box edgings, which s are oroun 
too thick, ſhould now be taken up and 
parted, and planted down again and 
thoſe edgings which were planted the 
lait ſeaſon, and have not ſucceeded well, 
may now be repaired. 

Prepare your beds for the choice a. 
nemonies, ranunculuſes, and tulips, the 
beginning of this month, if it was nc! 
done the laſt; for the earth ſhould he 
allowed ſome time to ſettle, before th: 
roots are planted ; otherwiſe it will ſet. 
tle unequally afterwards, when ther: 
will be danger of lofing the roots in 
thoſe places where the beds ſettle in 
holes, becauſe the wet will be detainel 
there, which will rot them. 

The beginning of the month you 
ſhould plant ſome of your ordinary 
double anemonies in warm borders 
where they may be ſcreened from col 
winds ; in which places they will flons 
early in the ſpring, provided the ſeal 
proves favourable. 

Slip and plant out polyanthuſes, prin- 
roſes, London pride, thrift, doud: 
catchfly, pinks, peach-leaved, bell flout 
icarlet lychnis, roſe campion, dal 
double camomile, double ragged robii, 
feverfew, and all forts of hardy fibrous 
rooted plants, which are propagated ! 
parting their roots; obſerving to cid 
the earth fait to their roots when yd 
plant them, otherwiſe the worms IN 
draw them out of the ground. 

Cut down the ſtalks of ſuch flow! 
as aredecayed, and, it you do not tral 
plant them, dig the ground about ther 
and add ſome rotten dung, or tit 


earth, to the borders, which will gre 


ly ſtrengthen their roots. 
You may yet low the ſeeds of ir! 
tulips, crown unperials, hyscintheg 


tillarias, colchicuuns,; cyclamene, 12 


cu 


Kc A — — Wn GH 
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you thould ſhelter your 


culuſes, anemonies, and moſt other pul- 
bous or tuberoſe- rooted flowers; tho! 
it were better if done the middle of laſt 
month, eſpecially it the ſeaſon was moitt ; 

otherwiſe it is as well this month, pro- 
vided it be done early. Theſe ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown in pots or tubs, filled 
with light freſh earth; and the ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown pretty thick, obſerving 
not to cover them too thick with earth, 
elpecially the ranunculuſes and anemo- 
nies, whoſe ſeeds are very thin, and 
ſubject to rot, if buried too deep. These 
pots or tubs muſt be placed to have the 
morning fun until the beginning of the 


next month, when they mult be remo- 
ved into a warmer ſituation. 


You muſt 
alſo obſerve, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove 
dry, to retreſh them gently with water. 


Sow the ſeeds of auriculas and poly- 


anthuſes in pots or boxes of light rich 
earth, being very careful not to bury 
the ſeeds too deep, which often deſtroys 
th:m, or at leaſt will cauſe them to re- 
main in the ground until the Jecond 
ipring, before the plants will come up. 
Toward the latter end of the month 
you may plant your choice anemonies, 
ranunculuſes, and tulips, cblerving al- 
ways to do it in ſhowery weather, when 
the eaith is not over dry; for it it 
ſhould continue dry weather any conft- 
derable time after the roots arc piant- 
ed, they will grow mouldy, and decay. 
Theſe roots mult be planted about {is 
inches aſunder, and the aremonics and 
ranunculuſes ſhould be covered about 
two inches with carth, over the top of 
their roots; but the tulips ſbould have 
at leaſt ſix inches, of earth above their 
roots, which will caute thou to flower 
very ſtrong. | 
If the ſeaſon ſhould prove very wet, 
pots of choice 
Auriculas and carnations theretrom, or 
lay the pots down on one fie, that the 


wet may run off; tor great rains, at | 


this ſeaton, will fill the mould in the 
pots ſo full of moiſture, that it will not 
dry again before winter, which will rot 
or greatly injure W choice flowers. 
Toward the end of the month you 
may trantplant molt torts of hardy tows 
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ering trees and ſhrubs, which will ſuc- 
ceed better when they are removed at 
this ſeaſon, than in the ſpring, eſpeci- 
ally upon dry grounds, and will not re- 


quie to much watering the following 


lummer; for they will, at this ſeaſon, 
take root in a ſhort time; and ſo being 
well rooted before the drought of the 
ſpring comes on, there will be little 
danger of their miſcarrying thereby. 

This is a proper ſeaſon for parting 
and tranſplanting all the forts ot flag- 
leaved riſes, peonies, aconites, fraxt- 
nellas, gentianellas, tuberoſe rooted ge- 
raniums, aſphodel lilies, double mea- 
dow-fweet, ally of the valley, Solo- 
mon's fea], acanthus, hardy apocy- 
nums, columbine: „Kc. that they may 
be well rooted before the ſpring, other- 
wite they will not flower well the fol- 
lowing ſummer. You my allo part 
the roots of the early Prod] ing aſters 
and golden-rods, whole ſtalks are be- 
ginning to wither ; and plant thein out 
into lange borders, allowing them pro- 
per room, otherwiſe their roots will 
ſpread over whatever plants g grow near 
FE. 

This is the heſt ſeaſon for N 
ing all ſorts of hardy wood plants and 
flowers into widernefs quarters, where 
they weill make a fine er the 
ir "0g 1 

It is alfo the beſt ſeaſon to tranſplant 
laurels, lauruſtinuſes, and arbutus ; for 
the laurels now begin to prepare their 
buds. for the next year's ſhoots, and 
the other two begin now to produce 
their flowers: o that the ſooner the- 
arc planted, when the rains begin to 
tail in the autumn, the better they will 
lacceed, 
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A Dialoprure betaveen BILLINGSGATE 
aud EXCHANGE ALLEY. 
| BiLLING<GATE. 
\ LD 3 in iniquity. 
* ov doſt thou do? What, nat 
Kin me? | 
CLuANGE=® 
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CHaNGE-ALLEy. 

T've ſeen your face; before, I fancy 3 ; 
What, do you deal in ſtocks beyond ſea ? 
BILLINGSGATE. 

No, but in ſtocks within the ſea, 
I'm landlord of the fiſhery. | 
Rub up your duſky underſtanding, 
There's a ſmallſtockwe ve both a handin: 
But you have been fo damn'd unfair, 
As to cheat me of all my ſhare. 


CHANGE-ALLEY. 


I cheat you! neighbour Billingſgate, 


I know you now, and let you prate; 
For your opprobrious tongue is grown 
So ſcandalous, all over town, 

No ſoul believes your proteſtations; 


Your loudeſt oaths want confirmations. 
When were we partners, I beſeech you! 


What, does old Lucifer bewitch you ? 


When did I ſtoop beneath your cloyſters, 


'To deal in flounders, crabs, or oylters ? 
Did I e'er hold communication 


With the mere ſpawn of all the nation ? 


A ſcoundrel pack of whores and pimps, 
Long mackrel-backs, and little ſhrimps ; 
Famous for lying, and for ſwearing; 
(Never a barrel better herring.) 


What have I got, you claim a right in? 


Did I &er filch a roach or whiting ? 
Why do you call me cheat, unfair, 
And ſay, I chouſe you of your ſhare ? 
Keep to yourſelf your baſe reflection. 


| BII.LINGSGATE. 
Pox on your ſhallow recollection. 


Did not we two, when we come hither, 


Purchaſe a Pillory together; 
Sometimes to ſtand upon your grounds, 
And then again within my bounds ? 
But I can't have it once an age, 

For you are always on the ſtage : 
You'll wear it out with helliſh crews 
Of Heathens, and black bearded Jews 
Stock-jobbers, poets, pampheteers 
And raſcals that have loſt their ears: 
To ſuch an height ot viceyou'regrown, 
By cheating, torging, and lagoon, & 
You claim the pillory as your own. 

CHANGE-ALLEY, 

ls that the ſtock in which we join? 
T wou d the ſtock, dear BILL, were thine. 
But, why this mighty heat and fume ? 
You want it not, 1 do preſume, _ 


Wou'd ſpoil the ſoftneſs of their notes: 


80 Orpheus play'd, the beaſts attend. 


What will you cheat me of my due? 
And then, be witty on me too? 


Will ring a peal about your-cars.z 


The poet's an eternal railer. 


What cou'd you do with pillories 
Among ſuc pretty goddeſſes? 
Whoſe eyes and rings ſhoot out ſuch 
light, _ 
As may be ſeen without that height: 
Their flaunting heads cou'd ne'er get in; 
"FT wou'd tear their alabaſter ſkin: 
And leaning fo upon their throats, 


Thoſe charming ſirens would no more 
Sit ſerenading on the ſhore, 

Where now whole ſhoals of fiſhes throng, 
Charm'd by the graces of their ſong. 


| BiLLINGSGATE. = 
Pray, Orpheus me no Orpheus, friend. 


Orpheus, a rogue, that got his living Lon 
Only by fidling and by thieving: = BL 
Scarce had he touch'd his Iriſh harp, ö To 
But jacks, pikes, makrel, trout, and carp, WW Sell 
With ſhoals of Jobſters, crabs, and eeis, I Ot 
Leap'ddown and crawl'd about his heels. 
All Billingſgate in fury flies out, ; Th 
And tears the filching reſcal's eyes out. Ma 
This 1s the fate too of "Change- Alley, An 
If you provoke us to a ſally. 1 \ 
Thoſe dev'liſh furies, oyſter-wives, „ 
With long black nails, and little knives, 1 0 
Shall circumciſe your Heathen crew, I 1 
And plunge the Anabaptitt Jew 1 
Into my dock, which to perfection Wy 
Will change his name, and his com- Ih 
plexion. N To 
| CrHanGe-ALLEY. ww) 
1 value not the ills you talk on, Jon 
Nore than the peeble-ſtones I walk on; ag 
Tell me of fiſh-wives, and their weapons, bh 
To make my cockadilloes capons ! : : 
I! ve ſcreaming girls that carry papers, 


Shall match thoſe jades at fingle rapiers. 
For ſure the tongues that fre the ſtate, 
Can out:. ſcold all your Billingſgate. 
At leaſt a drove of pamphleteers 


For ſhould weak woman” 8 clapper fall 
her, 


But why ſhould we ferment ill blood 
About a rotten piece of wood ? | Fr 


Rather than quarrel with thee, Bit, |; 


Take home the pillory when you will, 


Bit- 


BIiLLINASGATE, 
No; on mature deliberation, 
| Il not remove it from the ſtation, 
would be a damage to the nation, 


'Twill only tingle in the ear : 


gour, | 

And make the lazy blood run quicker, 
| What if my wenches, in ſtraw hats, 
| Leer, as they ſell you linking ſprats, 
| And tell you nothing can be founder, 
Or ſharp a penny in a founder ? 

The cheat is not ſo bale, as witty , 
| 'Tis no great damage to the city. 
But your damn'd knaves are always 
; brewing =: | 
| Come miſchief, to one's utter ruin: 


| Contriving, ſcratching their dull pates, 


| To chouſe men out of who eſtates; | 
selling the bearſkin 3 making bargains 
| Of ſeveral pounds: yet han't three 
farthings 
The want a.thorough reformation : 
Make me ſome ſmall conſideration, 
And let the pillory keep its ſtation. 
: CHANCE-ALLIE T. 
Why, is not this a groſs affront ? 
For firſt you will, and then you won't. 
Come, to your laſt determination, 
What means a {mall conſideration ? 
} BIiLLINGSGATE. 
\ Satisfy me for all my ſhare, 
And I'll transfer it to your care, 
To ſtop the raſcals mouths from lying, 
Who told abroad the queen was dying, 
. © Only to fink the public credit, 
To raiſe a faction, and to head it. 
The throne is mild, and they abule it. 
. „ CHANGE-AELEY. * 
The charge is true, I can't excuſe it. 
But to prevent the like confuſion, 
Let us both come to this concluſion; 
T' hold the pillory in my view, 
And ſend a pair ot tocks to you. 
5 „ Brtinese ATE. 
Agrecd, ſo honeit cock, adieu. 


eee eee 
TromtbeCrsrrzuas. MAGAZINE. 
4 The Hiſtory of Prince Zizim continued. 


HE grand maſter, after having 


| Letmy dames ſcold, and fret, and ſwear, 
| ed to labour. 
will warm the brain with fire and vi- 


ing, and concerts; 


conducted him to his apartment 
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left with him many commanders, and 
the officers of his houſhold, who, by 
their politeneſs and gooa cheer, endea- 
voured to divert his thoughts from 
thole anxieties under wh:ch they ſeem- 
Matthew Boſſo, Canon 
of Verona, who ſaw him ſome years af- 
ter, and who obſerved him with much 


attention, repreſents him in one of his 


letters (now extant) as a man who had 
all the air of a Barbarian, and of a 
fierce and cruel Prince. 
he ſays, 1s a little above the middle 
lize, his body thick and clumſy, his 


ſhoulders large, his ſtomach projecting, 
his arms ſtrong and nervous, his head 


great, one eye ſquinting, his noſe aqui- 
line, and jo crooked, that it almoſt 
touched his upper lip, which is covered 


with a large muſt aciio, In a word, lays | 


this author, he is the exact portrait of 


his father Mahomet, as he is repreſent- 
ed on many of his medals which have 


fallen into my hands,” 

The Knights neglected nothing that 
could amuſe the Prince: there were con- 
tinual parties of hunting, juſting, feaſt- 
but this laſt diver- 
ſion little affected the Sultan, and tho? 


they made him liſten to the moſt excel- 


lent voices, he ſeemed not at all de- 
lighted with ſuch melodious ſounds. In 


order. to divert him, they were advited 


to ſend tor a Turkiſh flave, who had a 
harſh and unharmonious voice, but 
which he accompanied with ſuch ridi- 
culous looks and geſtures, that he alone 


had the honour of receiving his ap- 


plauſe. 
Nevertheleſs the abode of a gueſt of 
ſuch conſequence could not but give the 
rand matter much diſquiet. 
He made no doubt but that Bajazet, 
as ſoon as he diſcovered the place of his 


retreat, would employ all his efforts to, 


oblige the Order to ccliver him up. 
This he could not retuſe without bring= 
ing upon the illand, a ſecond time, the 
whole force of the Ottoman empire ; 
and the grand maſter's word, his ſafe 
conduct, and his natural generoſity a- 
lone would prevent his giving him up 


to his cruel enemy. 


Wie 


« His ſtature, 
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was perplexed with theſe various conſi- 


derations, an cnvoy arrived from the 
governor of Lycia, a province which is 
ſeparated from the ifland of Rhodes on- 
ly by a channel of about 19 miles. This 
envoy, under the pretence of propoſing 


a mercantile truce and a tree trade be- 
tween his ſubjects and thoſe of the grand w 
_ maſter, was ſent to know it Zixim was 


retired to Rhodes, and what was the 
grand maſter's conduct on this occaſion. 


The grand miſter received him cordi- 
ally, and ſeemed not averſe to his pro- 
poſals: but the envoy, who had other 


views, pretending to wait for new in- 
ſtructions, delayed the negociation 3 
and the principal object of his voyage 
was ſoon diſcovered, The grand matter, 
in order to get rid of this priviledged 
ſpy, put a ſeeedy end to the treaty, and 
ſent him back to his maſter. ut ſcarce 
was he delivered from him when another 
arrived with a letter to him from baſhaw 


Achmet. The grand ſignor, unwilling. 


to expoſe himſelf to a _retuſal, had or- 
dered him to commence, as of him'elt, 
a new negociation with the grand maſ- 
ter. This miniſter, who then governed 


the empire with an abſolute power, 


wrote to the grand maſter to exhort him 
to conclude with the porte a firm and 
laſtipg peace, and for this purpoſe of- 
tered him his countenance and good of- 
fices, if he would ſend ambatladors to 
Conſtantinople. 

The grand maſter ſaw through this 
artifice, and that theſe different - nego- 
ciators only wanted to gain admittance 
into Rhodes, and to find means to de- 


| troy Zizim, either by the {word or by 
But though the prince of 


poiſon. 
Rhodes conſidered them as aſſaſſins, yet, 
as they were inveſted, or rather maſqued 


with 2 public character, he diſlembled 


his knowledge of their deſigns. All 
that the law of nations and prudence 


permitted was ſoon to diſmiſs the envoys; 


and he contented himſelt with replying 
to the baſhaw, That provided he 
would not mention tribute, he ſhouid 
not be againſt ſending ambaſladors to 
tlic porte to negociate with him 4 alt 


Ottoman army. 
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ing peace.” After this many council 
were held at Rhodes on tlie ſteps which 
it became the Order to take in fo deli. 
cate an affair. | 
Though in all theſe preliminaries not 
the leaſt ment ion had heen made of Zi. 


Zim, the grand maſter eaſily perceived 


that the main point of this negociation 
ould relate to this prince's perſon, and 
that if his brother could not make hin. 
ſelf maſter of it by treaty, he would ei. 
ther endeavour to have him PROM 


or would attack him by open force, and 


that he ſhould fee the iſland of Rhodes 
over-run a ſecond time by the whole 
They held thereupon 
different councils, aad that they might 
not loſe ſo precious a pledge, it was re. 
ſolved, for the ſecurity of the prince 
himſelf, and that he might wait to ſec 
what turn affairs would take in the eaſt, 
to cauſe him to go over into France, 
and to reſide there in ſome commander 

belonging to the Order, 

'The grand maſter (in order to obtain 
his free conſent) repreſented to him, 
% That it was for his intereſt to con- 
ceal himſelf for ſome time from the vi. 
olent purſuits of his brother; that what. 
ever precautions the order might take, 
his lite would never be ſecure at Rhodes, 
where ſo many renegado Greeks might, 
by favour of their language, introduc? 
themſelves, and deſtroy him either by 
the {word or by poiſon; inttead & 
which, the Order, which was now 11 
treaty with the ſultan, might, in the 
ſequel, take care of his intereſts 3” and 
he undertook to give him an account 0: 
all that paſſed on this tubject at the Porte. 
The Turkiſh prince, ſeeing him{ 
without reſource, agreed to all that ws 
propoſed to him. He even left, betore 
he departcd, full powers with the grand 
maiter to treat with Bajazet in his name, 
and according to what might beſt agict 

with his fortune and ſecurity. This as 
was accompanied by another, in whic! 
the prince, atter having mentioned a 
the obligations which he had to the 
grand maſter and his Order, engaged, i 
caſe he ever recovered the empire, ev 
ther wholly or in 2 to maintain! 
Conſtan 


head of 100,000 men: to 
| bute himſelf, The am! 
| menaces, were er caking off the con 
| ference, 
baſhaw Pel-c 


conſtant peace with the knights, to open 
all his ports to their ſhips, to ſet at li- 
berty, without ranſom, every year, 300 
chriſtians of both ſexes, and to pay 


150,000 gold crowns to the treaſury of 


the order, to reimburſe the expences 
they had incurred in his behalf, This 
deed, figned with his own hand, is {till 


preſerved in the archives of Malta, and 


is dated the 5th of the month Regeb, in 
the year of the Hegira 887 ; which an- 
{wers according to our computation to 
the ziſt of Auguſt, in the year of Grace 
1482. 
under the care of the chavalier de 
Blanchefort, nephew to the grand maſ- 
ter, who, by his aſſiduity and complai— 
ſance, endeavoured to alleviate the con- 
cern which he felt on leaving his own, 
and going into a foreign country. 
Wnile he was on his voyage to France, 
the grand maſter, according to the pro- 
miſe which he had made to Achmet, 
ent two Knights, Guy de Mont, and 
Ari old Duprat, ambaſſadors to Con- 
ſtantinople. Bajazet, ſeeing that the 
grand maſter was the arbiter of his bro- 
ther's fate, was overjoyed at their ar- 
rival, They were received with great 
marks of diſtinction, and the viſier Ach- 
met, and Michael Paleologue, were ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to treat of a peace, 
but the negociation was near miſcarrying 
at the very firit conference. Achmet 
demanded, as a preliminary, that the 


| grand maſter would acknowledge him- 


felt the vaſſal of the grand ſignior, and, 
under that denomination, would pay him 


tribute. This propoſal was rejected with 
much indignation, by the two ambal- 


ſador;, The viſier, the proudeſt of ail 
minwad, then aſtured them, that his 

maſter would go in perſon, ang. at:the 
* the. ti 
amo ados, on et 
a witidrawing 3 but the 
gue having told the viſier . 


in the To: -kith language, that he could. 

not be gnorant that the ſultan was de- 

| Lirovs of concluding this treaty on any 

terias, the negotiation was reſumed, and 

the two knights were {0 much the more 
Vol, II. 


tions. 


After this the prince embarked. 


dignation ſo odious a propoſal. 


This the king, 
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reſolute, as Duprat, who underſtood the 
Turkiſh language, was by this means 
apprized of the grand ſignior's inten- 
Achmet gave up the point ; 
but as he thought that this prince would 
diſgrace himſelf by ſuch a treaty, he ſeft 
the whole management of it to Paleo- 
logue. 

It was neceſſary to "proceed next to 
the principal point, and which the grand 
ſignior had moſt at heart. His brother's 
perſon was the matter in debate, and 
his miniſters demanded that he ſhould 
be given up. The ambaſſadors, very 
ſenſible that this would be to deliver 
him to the excutioner, rejected with in- 
At 
length it was agreed that the grand 
malter hould undertake to keep that 


prince always in his power, and under 


a ſtrict guard of ſeveral knights, and 
that he ſhould not deliver him up to 
any Chriſtian or Infidel prince who 
might avail himſelf of his name and 
pretenſions, to embroil the empire 
that for the prince's ſupport and main - 
tenance, the ſultan would remit to the 
Order every year 25,000 ducats, Vene- 


tian currency, and that in particular, 


beſides that ſum, he would alſo pay an- 
nually x0,000 to the grand maſter, in 
conſideration of the havock which Ma- 
homet's army had made in the ſte of 
Rhodes. The peace being fetled on 
thele conditions, the treaty was ftigned. 
by the fultan, who ſent to Rhodes one 
of his chief miniſters, the captain. ba- 
ſhaw, to receive the grand maſter's rati- 
cation, | 

In the mean time Prince - ²¹n are 
rived ſafely on the coast of Provence. 


The grand maſter had before ſent an 


ambalhid or, whodemanded, in his name, 
O Lew TIF I nen kin 8 ot France * leave 
tor the . to enter his dotumions; 


and alſo to refide there for ſome time. 
who paid no attention 
to the affairs of the Ealt, reaclily grant- 
ed, The Prince waz immediately con- 
ducted into tht province of Marche, to 
a lord of tha Province named Boiſlami, 
the grand maſter's brother-in-law. Zi- 
zin, alter having ſtaid thers ſome time, 

A444 retired 
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retired into the commandery of Bour- 
neuf, and the knights, who, under the 
pretence of being his companions, were 
in truth his guards, took up their a- 
bode in a caſtle which they had order- 
ed to be built on purpoſe to ſecure him 
from the enterprizes of Bajazet, and 
perhaps alſo, to prevent his getting out 
of their hands, and eſcaping, which, 
ſome time after, they had reaſon to 


apprehend. 


In effect, this unhappy Prince, in- 
ſtead of the welcome and the ſuccour 


which he had flattered himſelf with re- 
ceiving from the king of France, ſaw 


himſelf, with concern, baniſhed trom 
his country and his friends, detain- 


ed in a foreign land, confined in a 


ſort of priſon, and whatever pains the 


knights who guarded him took to en- 


tertain him, he could not be prevented 
from looking upon them as his jailors, 


and the mortal enemies of his houſe. 


Theſe reflections three him into a deep 
melancholy, which was ſoon followed 


by a dangerous illneſs, which made | 


them feartul for his life. 


One of the knights who guarded 
him, moved with his misfortunes, and 


thinking to rouſe him from that deep 


affliction in which he was involved, ad- 


viſed him to demand an interview of 
the king of France; and he flattered 
him, that in a conference he might be 
able to intereſt that Prince in his fa- 
vour, and obtain from him fufficient 
aſſiſtance to try once more the chance 
of war. 

The Prince, like all the e 
attended to the firſt glimmering ot hope 


that was given him, and let the King 
know, that he wiſhed to converſe with 
him. The King, engroſſed with what 
paſled amongſt his neighbours, and a- 
bove all, with the Engliſh and the duke 


of Burgundy, never concerned himſelf 
with the affairs of the Eaſt; notwith- 


ſtanding, in order to ſupport the cha. 
racter of the Moſt. Chriſtian King, he 
replied, That indeed he thould be 


overjoyed to ſet the Prince, and even to 
N his mncreſts like a ſovereign, if 
de religion did not furniſh an inſur- 


mountable obſtacle; but that if he would 
become a Chriſtian, and abjure the er. 
rors in which he had been unfortunate. 


ly educated, he would engage to carry 


him back into his dominions at the head 
of a powerful army, and which ſhould 
not be inferior, either in able com. 
manders, or in tie number of its troops, 


to all the forces of the Ottoman em- 
pire; and that if he did not chule to 


try again the chance of war, France 
ſhould be to him a ſecond country, and 
that he would give him in that king- 
dom eſtates and lordſhips conſiderable 
enough to enable him to live there with 
all the pomp and magnificence that were 
ſuitable to his high birth.” _ 
[7s be continued. J. 
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From the Lox pon Monin: 


On the preſent Vacancy of the throne if 


Poland, the foll;aving Account of the 
Conſtitution of that kingdom from the 
Abbe Coyer, muſt be very acceptable, 


N the fourteenth century a republick 
was eſtabliſhed in Poland, compoſed 

of three eſtates; the king, the ſenate, 
and the equeſtrian order. The kings 
portion was majeſty; power fell to the 
ſenate, and liberty was the ſhare of the 
equeſtrian order; an order including all 
the reſt of the nobility, and which ſoon 
ſet up tribunes, by the name of deputies, 
Thele deputies repreſent the whole e- 
queſtrian order in the general aſſemble: 
of the nation, called diets, and put 3 
{top to all proceedings there whenever 
they pleaſe, by their right of veto. The 
commonwealth of Rome had no king, 
but the plebeians were reckoned as one 
of 1ts three orders : they had a ſhare 
of the ſovereign power in common with 
the ſenate and the knights,and there ne- 
ver was a greater or more virtuous peo- 
ple. Their conſuls at home, and their 
ambaſladors abroad, talked in a ſtrain of 
aſſurance of the majeſty of the Roman 
people.” Poland, actuated by different 
principles, has placed its people upon 
a level with cattle that till the q 
L 


The ſenate, which holds the balance be- 
tween the king and liberty, can look 
without emotion upon the ſlavery of five 
or ſix millions of men, who were much 
happier of old when they were Sarma- 
tians. 


Till the 16th century, the kings of 


Poland determined concerning peace and 
war, made laws, changed eſtabliſhed cuſ- 
toms, repealed old conſtitutions, and 
diſpoſed of the publick treaſure ; but all 
theſe privileges were then tr ansfer red to 
the nobility, and the kings were forced 


to learn the art of bearing contradiction. 


On the death of king Sigiſmund Au- 
guſtus in 1573, without children, the 


Poles took that opportunity of guarding 


their liberty with new bulwarks. Af 
ter many debates it was agr eed, that the 


kings elected by the nation ſhould make 


no attempts to get their ſucceſſors ap- 
pointed; that they ſnould not ſo much 
as propoſe any one to the ſtate for this 
pur poſe, and conſequently ſhould never 
aſſume the title of “ heirs of the king- 
dom;“ that they ſhould always have 
about them ſixteen perſons by way of 
council, without whoſe concurrence they 
ſnould neither receive foreign miniſters, 
nor ſend any to other princes; that they 
mould not levy new troops, nor order 
the nobility on horſeback without the 
conſent of all the orders of the republic; 


| that they ſhould admit no foreigners into 


the council of the nation, nor confer 
upon them any office, dignity, or ſta- 
roſty, and laſtly, that they ſhould not 
marry, without having firſt obtained the 


| permiſſion of the ſenate and equeſtrian 


order. | 
The whole interregnum was ſpent in 
contriving how to guard againſt what 


| was called the encroachments of the 
| throne yz “ it is not a maſter, ſaid they, 
that we want, 
| the expreflions which were anciently 
made vie of to deſcribe the regal power, 
| Zach as, “ the will of the king conſtitutes 
| ihe Jaw, the King mult be obeyed impli- 


citly like God, 3 by the grace of 
| God,“ 


"tis only a head.” All 


and others ot this kind, were ex- 


: terminated out ot the public language: 
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there were ſome who went {till farther, 
and aſſerted that a free people wanted no 
king at all. 

To theſe ſpirited attacks, made on 
the prerogative at different times, it is 
owing that Poland has retained royalty 
without fearing its kings. A king of Po- 
land, at his very coronation, and when he 
ſwears to the Pacta Conventa, abſolves 


his ſubjects from their oath of allegiance 
in caſe he violates the laws of the re- 


public. 

The legiſlative power belongs eſſen- 
tially to the diet, which the king 1s ob- 
liged to call together every two years, 


and in caſe of his failure, the republic 
has a right to aſſemble by its own autho- 
rity 3 a regulation wiſely contrived, and 


which might perhaps be advantageoul- 
ly adopted by the great republic of 
Chriſtendom. The little diets or dietines 
ot every Palatinate precede the great one; 


and in theſe they prepare thematters that 


are to be diſcuſſed in the general aſſem- 


bly, and elect the reprelentatives of the 


equeſtrian order, out of which 1s com- 


poſed the chamber of deputies. The per- 
ſons of theſe deputies or tribunes is ſo 


ſacred, that in the reign of Auguſtus IT, a 
Saxon colonel having g oiven one of them 
a ſlight wound, in revenge for an inſult 
he had received from him, was con- 
demned to death, and executed, not- 


withſtanding all the protection the king 


could give him. The only favour he 
could obtain was to be ſhot to death, in- 


ſtead of dying by the hands of an exe- 


cutioner. 
The old caſtle of Warlaw, in which 
the kings of Poland formerly reſided, 


is the place where the diet meets. In 


order to form an idea of the ſenate, 
which is the ſoul of this body, we muſt 


caſt our eyes upon the biſhops, Palatines, 
The two latter of theſe _ 


and Caſtellans. 
dignities are leſs known than the former. 
A Palatine is the chief of the nobility 
within his own palatinate ; preſides at all 
their aſſemblies, leads them to the field 


of election when a king is to be choſen, 


and to the field ot battle when the Poſ- 
Aaaa z polite 


_ perſons, or by their deputies. 
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polite or Arriere Ban “ is aſſembled. 
He has allo a right to fix the price of 
commodities, and to regulate weights 
and meafurer. In ſhort, he is governor 
of a province. A Caſtellan enjoys the 
fame privileges within his own diſtrict, 


Which always makes part of a Palati- 


nate; he repreſents the palatine in his 
abſence. The Caſtellans were formerly 
governors of the ſtrong caſtles and royal 
Cities; but theſe governments are now 
in the hands of the Staroſts, who alſo 
adminiſter juſtice either in their own 
In Po- 
land all eſtates are regiſtered. ig 


The Staroſt of Samogitia is the aa | 


one who has a ſeat in the ſenate ; but 
there are in it two archbiſhops, fifteen bi- 


ſhops, thirty-three Palatines, and eigh- 


ty-five Caſtellans, in all a an hundred and 
thirty-ſix. 


The mnie of ſtate have a PT in 


the ſenate, without being ſenators; they 


are in number ten, two of each denomi- 
nation, by reaſon of the union of the 
two ſtates. | 
The grand-marſhal of the crown. 
The grand- marſhal of Lithuania. 
The grand: chancellor of the crown. 
The grand: chancellor of Lithuania, 
The vice chancellor of the crown. 
The vice chancellor of Lithuania. 
The grand-treaſurer of the crown. 
The grand-treaturer of Lithuania. 
The marihal of the court of Poland. 
The marſhal of the court of Lithu- 
anja. 


king and the primate above him. As 
matter of the palace, he appoints am- 


bailadors their days of audience, and 


exerciſes an almoſt abſolute authority in 
the court, and for three Jeagues round 
1t. He provides for the ſafety of the 
king's perſon, and for the preſervation 
of the public peace: he takes cogni- 
zance of all crimes within his diſtrict, 
and judges without appeal, nor can TH 
ſentences be reveried but by the whole 
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turn them out, 
The grand-marſhal is the third per- 


ſon in the kingdom, having only the 


body of the nation. Tis alſo his hy. 
ſineſs to aſſemble the ſenate, and to keen 


in order thoſe who would diſturb it; for 


which purpoſes he has always a body of 
troops at his command. 

The marſhal of the court can exe. 
ciſe no juriſdiction but i in the abſence of 
the grand marſhal. 

The grand- chancellor is keeper of the 
great ſeal, as the vice- chancellor is of 
the privy ſeal. One of them is always 2 
biſhop, with a juriſdiction in eccleſiaſti. 
cal matters; and all anſwers given jn 
the king's name upon public occaſions, 
mult be given by one of theſe two oft. 
cers, either in Poliſh or Latin, as the 
occaſion requires. It is ſomething ſin. 
gular, that the language of the Romam 
who never got footing in Poland, ſhould 
at this time be ſo commonly ſpoke in 


that kingdom; for every one, down to 


the very ſervants, ſpeaks Latin. 
The grand treaſurer is entruited with 


the revenues of the republic: the Poles 


being very careful not to leave the mo- 
ney which was called by the Romans 


the treaſure of the people, eraram po. 


puli, at the diſpoſal ot the king. 4 
vote of the whole nation, or at lealt a 
Senatus-conſultum, directs how it ſhall 


be employed, and the grand treaſurer 1 


accountable to the nation only. 
There is very little reſemblance be. 
tween theſe miniſters and thoſe of other 
courts, They are appointed indeed by 
the king, but the republic only can 
Nevertheleſs, as they 
are connected with the crown, which ö 
the ſource of all favours, and as they 
are men, the republic has not though 
fit to allow them a dehber ative vote in 
the ſenate. 
The title given to the ſenators is that 
of excellence; they claim alſo that 0! 
my lord; and it is given them by their 
ſervants, their flaves, and the poor no- 
pile ; 
- The firſt man in the ſenate is the 


| archbiſhop of Gneſna, who is allo cal- 


led the great archbiſhop, but more con. 
— f f mon 


* Arriere Ban, in the French cuſtoms, is a general proclamation, whereby the ki! 
ſummons to the war all that hold of him; both his vaſſals, 7. e. the nobleſſe, and che 


fais-of-his-vatiais, Chambers's Dict. 


Ic figaitics alſo the perſons chus àflembled. 
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monly the primate. This dignity was 
formerly accompanied with great power, 
and great abuſes of power, all over Eu- 
rope. It was a primate of Sweden, the 
archbiſhop of Upſal, who cauſed the 
whole ſenate of Stockholm to be maſla- 
ered at an entertainment, upon a pre- 
tence that they were excommunicated 
by the pope, which made the Swedes re- 
ſolve to have nothing more to do with 
either primate or pope. It was a pri- 
mate of England, archbiſhop Cranmer, 
who by annulling the marriage between 
Henry VIII. and Catharine of Arra- 
gon, broke oft, in concert with his maſter, 
all connections between Rome and En 
gland *. One of the greateſt obſtacles 
that the Czar Peter had to encounter 
in the execution of his great deſigns, 
was the enorm ous power of the patri- 
arch or primate ; he therefore aboJiſhed 
the office. In France this dignity is 
divided among feveral perſons, who are 
always conteſting 1t with one another, 
and therefore its power is diminiſhed, 
In Poland it ſubſiſts to this hour in all 
its ſtrength, | 

The primate, by virtue of his office, 


| is legate of the holy ſee, and cenſor of 


the kings of Poland : he is himſelf in 
ſome meaſure a king, in every vacancy 
of the throne, during which he takes 
the name of interrex : and the honours 


| he receives are proportioned to the dig- 


rity of his ſtation. Whenever he goes 
to the king, he is eſcorted thither with 
great ceremony, and the king advances 
to receive him. 
a chancellor, like the king, a nume- 
rous guard of horſe, with a kettle- 


drummer and trumpeters, who play 


while he is at table, and ſound the 
morning and evening march in his pa- 
He has the titles of highnefs and 
prince ; but among all the great privi- 


q leges of his office, the molt uteful to the 


ttate is the cenſorſhip, which he never 
exerciſes but with applauſe. If the 
king governs ill, the primate has a right 


to inake all proper remonſtrances to him 
mn private. 


It the king perſiſts in his 


fore prejudiced in chis 20 f21ce, 
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He has a marſhal and. 


At Hon id be remembered here chat M. Coyer is a Frenchman, a papiit, 


bad meaſures, 'tis in full ſenate, or in 
the diet, that the primate arms himſelf 
with all the power of the laws to re- 
claim him; and the miſchief is gene- : 
rally put a ſtop to. But if the king 
ſnould prove more powerful than the 
laws (a thing which js extremely diffi- 
cult in Poland) the thread of oppreſſion 
is infallibly broke at his death, without 
paſſing into the hands of his ſucceſſor; 
for an interr * 1 takes care to 
cut it, 

When the diet is not firing, the 
ſprings of government are kept in mo- 


tion by the ſenate under the inſpection 


of the king; who can neither, by au- 
thority nor violence, overrule their ſuf- 
frages. The liberty they poſſeſs is vi- 
ſible even in their outward forms; for 
the ſenators are ſeated in arm- chairs, 
and as ſoon as the king is covered, they 
follow his example. However, the de- 


crees of the ſenate, when the diet is not 


ſitting, are only proviſional: but when 
the diet is N the ſenate, toge- 
ther with the king and the chamber 
of deputies, has a legiſlative power, 
This chamber of deputies would ex- 


actly reſemble the houle of commons in 
England, it, inſtead of repreſenting the 


nobility, it repreſented the body of the 
people. At its head is placed an offi- 
cer of great weight, but whoſe poſt is 
only temporary. He has commanly 
great influence in the reſolutions of the 
houſe; which it is his buſineſs to carry 
up to the ſenate, and bring back thole 
of the ſenators. He is called marſhal 
of the diet or marſhal of the deputies. 
His importance at Warſ1w is greater than 
that of the ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons at London, and equal to that of 
a tribune of the people at Rome; and as 
a patrician at Rome could not be a 


tribune, ſo this tribune of the tribunes 


muſt be choten out of the equeſtrian or- 

der, and not out of the ſenate. | 
When the diet is aflembled, all the 

doors are left open to every one, becaute 


it meets to deliberate upon the publick 
good. Perſons, who go there out of 
mere 


and tliere- 
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mere curioſity, are ſtruck with the gran- 
deur of the ſpectacle. The king ſeated 
on an elevated throne, the ſteps of which 
are graced with the great officers of the 
crown: 

magnificence with the king: the ſena- 
tors forming two venerable rows: the 
miniſters of ſtate over againſt the 
king 


baſſadors and the pope's nuncio have a 
place allotted them, but the diet may 
make them retire, whenever it thinks 
proper. 
Tyne firſt thing done in a diet, is al- 
ways to read the Pacta Conventa, that is, 
the obligations which the king has en- 
tered into with his people; and if he has 
failed in any particular, every member 
of the aſſembly has a right to inſiſt upon 
its being better obſerved for the future. 
In the other fittings, which are of fix 
weeks continuance, the uſual duration 
of a diet, are ſettled all the concerns of 
the nation; ſuch as the nomination to 
vacant dignities, the diſpoſal of the 
crown: lands to ſuch as have ſerved long 
in the army with diſtinction: the paſſing 
the grand treaſurer's accompts; the dimi- 
nution or augmentation of taxes as cir- 
cumſtances require; negotiations which 
the ambaſſadors of the republic have 
been intrulted with, and the manner in 
which they bave executed their com- 
miſlions; the alliances to be formed or 
broke, the making of peace and war, 
the abrogating or paſſing laws, the 
frengthening of publick liberty, and 
in ſhort, every thing, that concerns the 
nation. 
The laſt five days, called the great 


days, are ſet apart for uniting all the 


votes. Every decree to have the force 
of a law, mult be ratified by the unani- 
mous conſent of all the three orders; 
the oppoſition of a ſingle deputy undoes 
every thing. 
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the primate almoſt vying in 


: the deputies, more numerous. 
than the ſenators, diſpoſed round about 
them, and all ſtanding : the foreign am- 


ſaid or done to him. 


and prayers ; but all in vain, 
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On anrxtraor dinary and mortal & urprije, 
| (5 E ORG Grockantzky, a na- 


tive of Poland, deſerted from the 
Pruſſian ſervice, in which he had been 
engaged for ſome time in the late War. 
A few days after, when he leaſt expect. 
ed it, he was found, by the ſoldiers who 
were in purſuit of him, dancing and 
ikipping about with ſeveral peaſants in 
a public houſe, where they were 4 
making merry. This ſudden mistor. 
tune threw him into ſuch a conſterna. 
tion, that after having fetched a loud 
cry on the firſt aſſault, he became quite 


ſtupified, and ſuffered himſelf imme. 


diately to be led away without making 
the leaſt reſiſtance. Having been brought 


to Glogau, he was preſented before b 


judges for examination, but they could 
not prevail upon him by any means to 
ſpeak a ſingle word: he was immovea- 


ble as a ſtatue, and did not appear even 


to comprehend any thing of what was 
Being afterwards 
committed to priſon, he neither eat, 
drank, ſlept, nor had any manner of 
evacuation. The officers frequent, 
and ſometimes the prieſts, in order to 
get ſome anſwer out of him, had ſuc- 
ceſſively recourſe to threats, promiſes, 
He ſtil 
remained motionleſs, as it deſtitute ot 
all ſenſation. At laſt, his irons being 
knocked off, he was led out of priſon, 


and deſired to go where he would; but 


he neither could ſtir hand nor foot, nor 
comprehend what was doing to him. In 
this ſtate he ſpent twenty days, without 
eating, drinking, ſleep, or any evacu— 
ation; and at laſt fell down dead, He 
was ſeen notwithltanding ſometimes to 
ſigh heavily, and once, it is faid, be 
ſnatched greedily a pitcher out of a 10.- 
dier's hand, and drank, 


J 
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Al ſeract of an Enquiry into the legality 
of 215 fons on the Ir iſh Eſt al liſpment. 


O T all the political pieces com- 
bined, which have been pub- 
liſhed for years paſt, are half ſo inte- 
reſting to the public, as this enquiry, 
which is penned with candour and in- 


| telligence 3 and to which the author, 


who is a ſervant to the crown, has had 
the laudable ſpirit to affix his name.“ 
« The ſubject, ſays he, at firſt fight 


ſeems delicate; but, on a cloſer Inſpec- 
Enlarging 


tion, it appears otherwiſe. 
the power or permanent proſperity of 


| the crown beyond their true bounds, 


being equally hurtful to the inſeparable 
intereſts of the crown and nation. 'The 
love of my country, and my duty to the 
crown, both concur in moving me to 
ſpeak my ſentiments upon this occaſion 
without reſerve. 


Indeed freedom of ſpeech, upon this 
| ſubject, muſt appear abſolutely neceſ- 
| fary to every man who knows, that a 
very conſiderable part of that heavy 


load of penſions, now ſubſiſting on the 


Iriſh eſtabliſhment, has been in. poſed i in 
the laſt two months; and that an un- 
limited power of granting penſions on 
that eſtabliſnment to the full amount of 


the Iriſh hereditary revenue, is claimed 
| by minitters on behalf of the crown,” 
The clear income of the iureditary 
revenue of Ireland, our author computes 
{at four hundred and eleven thouſand, 
nie hundred and fiftcen pounds per an- 


zum, © The danger to Ireland, he con- 
tinues, from an unlimited power in the 


crown over this revenue (one year's in- 


come whereof is not much leſs than one 


half of the whole circulating money in 
2 kingdotu, I ſhall not enlarges upon. 
How far a powerto ap ply an Iriſn fund, 
vHichalready in the infancy ot Iriſh trade, 
{mounts to fo much, and may amount 


to double, pe bop treble that ſum, it 


_ claim of private alienable property in 
the Iriſh hereditary duties, which are 


protits ot that court were very conſider- 


Ireland lives to maturity; how far a 
power to apply ſo large a fund in penſi- 
ons calculated for extending miniſterial 
influence, might in its conſequences af- 
fect Great Britain, let Britons judge. 
« ]t is not pretended, he adds, that 
the crown has any other than a public 
unalienable property in the Iriſh tem- 
porary duties, it appearing, by exprets 
words, in the preambles of {ach of theſe . 
temporary grants as are not appropriat- 
ed to particular ules, that they are all 
intended for ſupport of government. 
There will appear as little pretence for 


granted by act of parliament, when the 
acts granting theſe duties are conſidered. 

The grant of exciſe clearly appears 
trom the words of the preamble, to be 
intended tor public uſes. — For pay of 
the army, and defraying ether public 
CQrges iN defence aud preſervation f this 
kingdom. It 1s equally clear, from the 
words of the preamble in the actof tonnage 
and poundage, and additional poundage, 
that theſe branches of the revenue are 
intended for public uſes j— for protect 
ing the trade of this kingdom at jea, and 
augmenting the public revenue. 

The hearth money allo appears, by 
expreis words in the preamble, to be 
intended as a public revenue for public 
charges and expences. 

Although this preamble ſufficiently 
excludes all claim of private property in 
this branch of the Iriſh revenue, yet as 
it was granted in l:cu of the Iriſh court 
of wards, then aboliſhed, wherein the 
crown had a private property; and as the 
penſions which had been charged on the 


able: and as it might have been reaſon- 
ably apprehended, that the perſons who 
had loſt their penſions by the aboliſhing 
ot that court, would endeavour to ob- 
tain recompence out of this new revenue; 
therefore, tor the more effectual prevent- 
ing of all ſuch attempts, the legitlature, 
not content that penſions out of the re- 
venue ſhould be only w97dgble by a law- 
{u:t, added a clauſe expreſly enacting, 

that 


Alexander M“ Aule ey, Eſ;; one of the King's Co unsil, and Member of the Houſe at 


Tommoyy in Island, 
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that all ſuch penſions ſhould be wo7?. 

The act granting the revenue of ale. 
licences, . hath no prearuble mentioning 
the. uſes for which it was granted, 

The legiſlature, therefore, in order 
to obviate all pretence ot private prover - 
ty in this branch of the revenue, inſerted 
a clauſe, reſtraining the crown from 
charging it with penſions. 5 


The old poundage of Henry th 


VIIth. from the antecedent grants of this 
tax, appears clearly intended for public 


uſes-— The Iriſh quit rents and crown 
rents being reſerved on grants of lands 
wherein the crown had a private property; 
theſe rents were originally the private 
property of the crown : but by the Eng- 


liſh act of 11 and 12 William III. it is 


enacted, that theſe rents Hall for ever 


hereafier remain and ile for the ſupport 


and maintenance of the government of 
Ireland; and that all penſions frnce the 
13th of February 1668,charged, or here- 
after to be charged thereon, fhall be wid, 

There are but three branches of the 
Iriſh revenue which remain to be con- 


ſidered; prizage on wines, light-houſe 
duties, and the caſual revenue. I can- 


not find any acts of parliament granting 
the former: if there be none, the crown 
1s to be conſidered as intitled to them by 
common law, and conſequently as hav- 
ing a private property therein. The 
crown has alſo a private property in a 
mall part of the caſual revenue, belong- 
ing to it by the common law, which 1s 
not diſtinguiſhed in the public accounts 
trom ſuch parts of this branch of the 
revenue as are granted by acts of par- 
liament, | | | 

I do not find that the clear income of 
theſe three branches, (prizage on wines, 


light-houſe duties, and the caſual reve- 
nue) has ever amounted, in any one year, 


to fitteen thouſand pounds. It it be ſo, 


the private revenue of the crown in 


Ireland, (the only revenue in its nature 
chargeable with penſions) has never a- 
mounted to 15,000 l. in any one year, 


And the penſions on that eftabliſh- 


ment, (exclutive of the French penſions, 
the military pentions, the penſions to 


| widows of military officers, and the pen- 
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Pe 


1013 granted under the diſguiſe of ſalz. 
ries annexed to uſeleſs offices ——; mi. 
i214] {fratagem of the moſt dangeraq; 
g) amounted to ſixty-four thy, 
ſind, one hundred and twenty-ſeven 
POOIKiS er annum, at Lady-day, T1761, 
- vat they are ſince greatly increaſed i 
certain; aithough the exact amount (« 
this increaſe is to remain a ſecret, unt 
the next ſeſſion of the Iriſh parliamen; 
But it is no ſecret that an unlimited pon. 
er of increaſing them, for miniſterial pur. 
poſes in either kingdom, is aſſerted aud 
infiſted on. 5 

The facts mentioned in this paper 
are indiſputable: the reaſoning ſeen 


/ 
My {Lo 
A Liks 


grounded on eſtabliſhed principles of las 


and common ſenſe. If it be erroneoy, 
the errors, no doubt, will ſpeedily hs 


expoſed to public view, and I ſhall yg 


be aſhamed to acknowledge conviction: 
if it be juſt, khe conſequence is obvious— 
Not a ſingle perſon on the Iriſh eſtabliſh. 


ment warranted by law — All clearly 


illegal. It is true the crown has an un- 
doubted right to charge its private rere. 


nue with penſions of any kind, for any 
term, or in perpetuity, to the full amount 


of this revenue. But it is equally true, 
that the grant of any penſion not charge. 
able in law on the public revenues, and 
yet charged in fact on the revenues at 
large, (comprehending as well the public 
as the private revenue of the crown) i 
clearly againft law: the crown is de- 
ceived 1n the grant ; and therefore not 
bound by it.“ 

Having thus ſhewn theſe penſions tobe 
illegal, the inquirer, with great good 


ſenſe and moderation, remarks, that al. 


tho' the wiſdom of our anceſtors ex. 


cluded penſions of all kinds, yet this 
univerſal excluſion may now perhaps ad: 


mit of ſome exceptions, by a new lan 
to be made for this purpoſe, enabling 
his Majeſty to charge the public reve- 
nue of Ireland with certain penſions un- 
der proper limitations. 

The granting of reaſonable penſions 
to widows of military officers, being uit- 
ful to the public; it ſeems clear, that 
ſuch penſions ought to be confirmed 9 
act of parliament z and his majeſty en. 
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abled to grant the like penſions for the 
future out of the public revenue. Pen- 
fjo4s to civil officers, real/y ſuperannu⸗ 
ated, ſeem to fall within the {ame rea- 
ſon. 
charity are. propoſed to be confirmed in 
like manner. As to the penſions grant- 
ed on the Iriſh eſtabhſhment to fore 
branches of the royal family, the en- 
quirer, with regard to them, exprefics 
himſelf with becoming loyalty and af- 
tection, and concludes the whole with 
de following ſpirited and F ex- 
pottulations, 


EE 


| « Having taken the liberty to point o out 


the ſevcral kinds of penſions on the Irith 
eftabliſhment, that ſeem worthy of par- 
'W liamentary confirmation; I ſhall crave 
a little farther webs to add — if 
any penſions have been obtained on that 
eltabliſhment, to ſerve the corrupt pur- 


ty's revenues of Ireland have been em- 
| ployed in penſions to debauch his ma- 
"WW jefty's ſubjects of both kingdoms ; — it 
de treaſure of Ireland has been expend- 
ed in penſions for corruptingmen of that 
kingdom to betray their country, and 
meo of the neighbouring kingdom to be- 


# tray both It Iriſh penſions have been 
Y procured to ſupport gameſters and gam- 
I: ing houſes, promoting a vice which f 
„ threatens national ruin ;—If Iriſh pen- 
| "WW fions have been pilter ed from the crown, 
* to raiſe and maintain an unnatural power 


againſt the crown's vicegerent ; — 11 pen- 
tons have been purloined out of the na- 
tonal treaſure of Ireland, under the 
mak ot ſalaries annexed to public offices 
welels to the nation, newly invented for 
tne purpoſes of corruption ;—-1t Ir eland, 
jut beginning to recover from the deval 
tions of maſſacre and rebellion, be a: 


1 Pcrudted in the progrets of her cure by 
ve. ums of penitonary vulturespreying on 
in i. vitals ;—if by ſquandering the na- 

tional ſubſtance of Ireland in a li— 
boss tentious unbounded profuſion of pen- 
uc. ens, inſtead of employing it in nou— 
that ch. ing and improving her infant a— 
1; Tcl ture, trade, and manutactures ; 
en menlightning and reforming her poor 
TNF ant, deluded, miſerable natives, 


L. II. 
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Penſions granted on principles of 


poſes of ambitious men ;— if his majeſ- 
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irom the path, 


dead, 


GAZ 3 
(O nature moſt amiable, moſt valuable, 
molt worthy of public attention)}—=lf, 
by ſuch abuſe of the national ſubſtance, 
toth and naſtineſs, cold and hunger, 
pakedneſs and wretchedneſs, popery, 
devopulation and barbariſm {till main— 
tain their ground; ſtill deform a country 
abourding with all the riches of nature, 
yet hitherto deſtined to beggary.;--it ſuch 
penſions be tound on the Irith eſtabliſh- 
ment, let ſuch be cut off, and let the 
perfidious adviſers be branded with in- 
delible characters of public infamy, ade- 
quate, it poſſible, to the diſhonour of 
their crime.“ | 
Such is the ſcope of this ſenſible inquĩ- 
ry, which, though it contains more 
grievous accuſations than all the accu- 
mulated charges hitherto broughtagainſt 
a Jate adminiftr ation, ſeems hitherto to 
have paſſed unnoticed, while every idle 
production, fraught with perſonal invec— 
tives, and ſcurrilous anecdotes, is, to 
the ſcandal of the times peruled with a- 
viclity, | 
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Account you have 

lately given of the Murder of a French 
Lads: has br 0% t to mind a fimilur 
Relation of a Murder in our baun 
Country, £9 r aphich an innocent Man 
was near bir wndemued upon Cire 


cumpreances ET 2% li 675.2 8 


N the reign of FA Flizabeth, 
a perſon was arraioned before Sir 
James Dyer, Lord Chief Juſtice of tie 
Court ot Common Pleas, upon an in- 
dlictment for the murder of a man, 
who dwelt in the faine pariſh with the 
priſoner. The firſt witneſs againſt him 
depoſed, That on a certain day, men— 
tioned by the witneſs in the morning, 
as he was going thro? a cloſe, which he 
particularly deſcribed, at ſome Giſtance 
he ſaw a perion lying in 
a condition that denoted him to be ei— 
ther dead or drunk; that he went t: 
the party, and found him actually 
two wounds nk 
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breaſt, and his ſhirt and cloaths much quiry for two hours and upwards, the 
ſtained with blood; that the wounds ap- very cloaths, which the witneſs had de- 


peared to the witneſs to have been given ſcribed, were diſcovered bloody, con- 


by the puncture of a fork, or ſome ſuch cealed in a ſtraw bed. — He then pro. 


inſtrument, and looking about he dif- duced the bloody cloaths in court, which 
covered a fork, lying near the corple, the priſoner owned to be his cloaths, and 
which he took up, and obſerved it to be to have been thruſt into the ſtraw bed, 
marked with the initial letters of the with an intention to conceal them on ac- 


- priſoner's name, the witnels at the ſame. count of their being bloody, 


time produced the tork in court, which The pruoner allo waved aſking this 

the priſoner owned to be his, and wav- ſecond witne!s any queſtions. 

ed aſking the witneſs any queſtions. A third witnels depoſed to his having 
A ſecond witneſs depoſed, That, on heard the priſoner deliver certain me- 


the morning of the day on which the naces againſt the deceaſed, from whence 


deceaſed was killed, the witneſs had the prolecutor intended to infer a proof 
riſen early with an intention to go to a of malice prepenſe. In anſwer to which, 


neighbouring market-town, which he the priloner propoled certain queſtions 


named - that as he was ſtanding in the to the court, leading to a diſcovery of 


entry of his own dwelling houſe, the the occaſion of the menacing expreſſions 


ſtreet door being open, he ſaw the pri- depoſed to, and from the witneſſes an- 
ſoner come by, dreſſed in a [uit of cloathe, ſwer to thoſe queltions, it appeared, 
the colour and faſhion of which the wit- that the deceaſed had firſt menaced the 
neſs deſcribed--that he (the witneſs) priſoner. DE TT | 
was prevented from going to market, The prifoner being called upon to 
and that afterwards the firſt witneſs make his detence, addreſſed the follow- 
brought notice to the town ot the death, ing narration to the court, as contain- 
and wounds of the deceaſed, and of the ing all he knew concerning the manner 


priſoner's fork being found near the and circumſtances of the death of the 


corpſe that upon this report the pri- deceaſed, viz, © That he rented a clole 
ſoner was apprehended, and carried be- in the ſame pariſh with the deceaſed, 
Tore a juſtice of peace, whom he named and that the deceaſed rented another 
and pointed at, he being then preſent in cloſe adjoining to it that the only way 
court — that he (the witneſs) followed to his own cloie was thro” that of the de. 
the priſoner to the juſtice's houſe and eated, and that on the day the murder 
attended his examination, during which in the indictment was laid to be com- 
he obſerved the exchange of raiment mitted, he roſe early in the morning, 
which the priſoner had made, ſince the in order to go to work in his cloſe, with 
time when the witneſs had firſt ſeen him his fork in his hand, and paſſing thro 
in the morning—that at the time of the deceaſed's ground, he obſerved 2 

| ſuch examination the priſoner was dreſſ- man at ſome diſtance from the path, . 
ed in the ſame cloaths which he had on ing down, as if dead, or drunk; that 
at the time of the trial, and that on the he thought himſelf bound to fee whit 
witneſſes charging him with having condition the perſon was in; and upou 
changed his cloaths, he gave ſeveral getting up to him he found him at the 
ſhuffling anſwers, and would have de- laſt extremity, with two wounds in n 
nied it—that upon the witneſſes men- breaſt, from which a great deal of blood 
tioning this circumſtance of the change had ifſued—rhat in order to relieve hin, 
of dreſs, the juſtice granted a warrant he raiſed him up, and with great di: 
to ſearch the priſoner's houſe for the calty ſet him in his lap — that he told 
cloaths deſcribed by the witneſs as hav- the deceaſed he was greatly concernes 
ing been put off fince the morning— at his unhappy fate, and the more 6, 
that the witneſs attended, and aſſiſted as there ſeemed to be too much reald 
at the ſcarch, and that after 2 nice en- to apprehend he had been mmdertd- 

: tha 


| anſwer it to God Almighty.” 
| then called upon to produce his wit- 
| neſſes, the priſoner anſwered with a 
| ſteady compoſed countenance and reſo- 


that he intreated the deceaſed to diſco- 
ver if poſſible the occaſion of his mis 

fortune, aſſuring him be would uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to do juſtice to his 
ſufferings that the deceaſed ſeemed to 
be ſenſible of what he ſaid, and in the 


midſt of his agonies, attempted, as he 


thought, to ſpeak to him, but. being 


ſeized with a rattling in his throat, Af 
ter a hard ſtruggle, he gave a dreadful 


groan, and vomiting a great deal of 
blood, ſome of which fell on his (the 
priſoner's) cloaths, he expired in his 
arms that the ſhock he felt on account 


of this accident was not to be expreſſed, 


and the rather, as it was well known 
that there had been a difference between 


the deceaſed and himſelf, on which ac- _ 


count he might poſſibly be ſuſpected of 
the murder that he therefore thought 
it adviſeable to leave the deceaſed in the 
condition he was, and to take no far- 
ther notice of the matter—that, in the 
concuſion he was in when he left the 


place, he took away the deceaſed's fork, 
and left his own in the room of it, by 
the ſide of the corpſe— that being ob- 
liged to go to his work, he thought it 


beſt to ſhift his cloaths, and that they 
might not be ſeen, he confeſſed he had 
hid them in the place where they were 


found — that it was true he had denied 


before the juſtice that he had changed 


his cloaths, being conſcious that this 
was an ugly circumſtance that might be 
| urged againſt him, and being unwilling 
to be brought into trouble, if he could 


help it——and concluded his ftory with a 


| ſolemn declaration that he had related 
nothing but the truth, without adding or 


diminiſhing one tittle to it, as he ſhould 
Being 


lution of voice, „ He had no witneſs 


but God and his own conſcience.” 


The judge then proceeded to deliver 
lus charge, in which he pathetically en- 


larged on the heinouſneſs of the crime, 
and laid great ſtreſs on the force of the 


evidence, which, altho' circumſtantial 


; only, he declared he thought to be ir- 
reſiſtible, and little interior to > ihe moſt 
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all pofſibility of doubt, 


3 
poſitive proof that the priſoner had in- 
deed cooked up a very plauſible ſtory, 
but if ſuch, or the like allegations, were 
to be admitted, in a caſe of this kind, 

no murderer would ever be brought to 

juſtice, ſuch bloody deeds being gene- 
rally perpetrated in the dark, and with 
the greateſt ſecreſy — that the preſent 
caſe was exempted, in his opinion, from 
and that they 
ought not to heſitate one moment about 


finding the priſoner guilty. 


The foreman begg'd of his ledfhips | 
as this was a caſe ot life and death, that 


the jury might be at liberty to with 


draw, and, upon this motion, an officer 
was {ſworn to keep the jury. 

This tryal came on the firſt in the 
morning, and the judge having ſat till 
nine at night, expecting the return 
of the jury, at laſt ſent an officer to 
enquire if they were agreed in their ver- 
dict, and to ſignify to them that his lords 
ſhip would wait no longer for them. 


Some of them returned for anſwer, that 
eleven of their body had been of the 


ſame mind from the firſt, but that it 
was their misfortune to have a foreman 
that proved to be a ſingular inſtance of 
the moſt inveterate obſtinacy, who ha- 
ving taken up a different opinion from 
them, was unalterably fix'd in it. 'The 
meſtenger was no ſooner returned, but 
the complaining members, alarmed at 
the thoughts of being kept under con- 
finement all the night, and, deſpairing 
of bringing their diſſenting brother over 
to their own way of thinking, agreed 
to accede to his opinion, and having 
acquainted him with their reſolution, 
they ſent an officer to detain his lord- 
ſhip a tew minutes, and then went into 
court, and by their foreman brought in 
the priſoner ct guilty. His lordſhip. 
could not help expreſſing the greateſt 
ſurprize and indignation at this unex- 
pected verdict, and, after giving the 
jury a ſevere admonition, he reiuled to 
record their verdict, and {ent them back 
again, with directions that they ſhould 
be lock'd up all night, without fire or 
candle. The whole blame was pub- 
lickly laid on the foreman by the reit of 
B b b b 2 the 


the members, and they ſpent the night 
in loading him with reflections, and 
bewailing Weir unhappy fate in being 
aſſociated with ſo hardened a wretch — 
but he remained quite inflexible, con- 
{tantly declaring he would ſuffer death, 
rather than change his opinion. | 
As ſoon as his lordſhip came into the 
court next morning, he ſent again to 
the 'ury, on which all the eleven mem- 
bers joined inrequeſting their foreman to 
go again into court, aſſuring him they 
would adhere to their former verdict, 
whatever was the conſequence, and, on 
being reproached with their former in— 
conſtancy, they promiſed never to deſert 
or recriminate upon their foreman any 
more. ——- Upon theſe aſſurances, they 
proceeded into court, and again brought 
in the priſoner zo? guilty, The judge, 
unable to conceal his rage at a verdict 
which appeared to him in the moſt ini 
quitous light, reproached them with the 
{evereſt cenſures, and diſmiſſed them 
with this cutting reflection, That the 
blood if the deceaſed lay at their dogr 
The priſoner on his part tell on his 
knees, and with uplifted eys and hands 
thanked God for his deliverance, and 
addreſſing himſelf to the judge, cried 
out, 7754 /ee, my Lord, that CG: e 2 
NA conſcience are the beſt of 
meſſes. 

Theſe circumſtances made a deep im- 
preiſion on the mind of the judge, and 
as {con as he was retired from court, 
he entered into diſcourſe with the high 
theritt, upon what had paſled, and par- 
ticularly examined him as to his know- 
ledge of this leader of the jury. The 
aniwer this gentleman gave his lordſhip 
was, that he had been acquainted with 

him many years; that he had an eſtate 
of above gol. rt annum, and that he 
rented a very conſiderable farm betides 
that he never knew him charged with 
u ill action, and that he was univer- 
fally eſteemed in his neighbourhood. 

For further information his lordſliip 
likewiſe ſent for the miniſter of the pa- 
riſh, who gave the ſame favourable ac- 


count of his parifhioner, with this ad- 
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dition, that he was a conſtant church. 
man, and a devout communicant. 
Theſe accounts rather increaſed his 
lordſhip's perplexity, from which he 
could think of no expedient to deliver 
himſelf, but by having a conference in 


| private with the only perſon who could 


give him ſatisfaction. This he defircd 
the ſheriff to procure, who readily di- 
tered his ſervice, and without delay, 
brought about the deſired interview. 

| Upon the juryman's being introduced 
to the judge, his lordſhip and he retired 
into a cloſet, where his lordſhip opened 
his reaſons for deſiring that viſit, 
ing no ſcruple of acknowledging the un- 
eaſineſs he was under, and conjuring his 


viſitor frankly to diſcover his reaſons for 


acquitting the priſoner. The juryman 
returned tor anſwer that he had ſufficient 


reaſons to juſtify his conduct, and that 


he was neither afraid or alomed to re- 


veal them, but as he had hitherto lock- 


ed them up in his own breaſt, and was 
under no compulſion to diſcloſe them, 
he expected his lordſhip would engage 
upon his honour to keep what he was 
about to unfold as ſecret as he himſelf 
had done; which his lordſhip having 
promiſed to do, the juryman then pro- 
ceeded to give his lordſhip the following 


account: That the deceaſed being 
tytheman of the pariſh where he (the ju 


ryman) lived, he had the morning of 
his deceaſe, been in his (the juryman's) 
grounds amongſt his corn, and had 
done him great injuſtice, by taking 
more than his due, and acting other- 
wiſe in a molt arbitrary manner. That 
when he complained of this treatment, 
he had not only been abuſed with ſcur- 
rilous language, but that the deceaſed 
had likewiſe {truck at him ſeveral times 
with his fork, and had actually wound- 
ed him in two places, the ſcars of which 


wounds he then ſhewed his lordſhin— 


that the deceaſed ſeeming beat on mil- 
chief, and he (the juryman) having no 
weapon to defend himſelf, had no other 
way to 1 e his own life, but by 
cloſing i in with the deceaſed, and wrench- 


ing the fork out of his hands, which 
having 


mak. 
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? 


having effected, the deceaſed attempted 


to recover the fork, and in the ſcuffle 


received the two wounds, which had 
| accafioned his death — that he was in- 


expreſſibly concerned at the accident, 
and eſpecially hen the pritoner was 


taken up on ſuſpicion of the murder — 
that the ſormer aſſives being but juſt 
over, he was unwilling to ſurrender 


himſelf, and to confeſs the matter, be- 


| canſe his farm and affairs would have 
been ruined by his lying in a goal ſo 
long that he was ſure to have been 
| acquitted on his trial, for that he had 
| conſulted the ableſt lawyers upon the 
caſe, who had all agreed, that as the 
| deceaſed had been the aggreſſor, he 
would only be guilty of man-ſlaughter 
gat the moſt — that it was true he had 
| {uffered greatly in his own mind on the 
priſoner's account, but being well aſſur- 
ed that impriſonment would be of leſs 


ill conſequence to the priſoner, than to 


himſelf, he had ſuffered the law to take 
its courſe—that in order to render the 
| priſoners confinement as eaſy to him as 


poſſible, he had given him every kind of 


alliſtance, and had wholly ſupported 
his family ever ſince — that in order to 
get him cleared of the charge laid a- 
gainſt him, he could think of no other 
| expedient than that of procuring him- 
| ſelf to be ſummoned on the jury, and 
fit at the head of them, which with 
great labour and expence he had accom- 
pliſned, having all along determined in 
his own breaſt, rather to die himielt, 
than to ſuffer any harm to be done to 
the priſoner, 


His lordſhip expreſſed great ſatisfac- 


tion at this account, and after thanking 
him for it, and making this further ſti- 
pulation, that in caſe his lord ſtip ſhould 
happen to ſurvive him, he might then 
be at liberty to relate this ſtory, that 
it might be delivered down to polterity, 
the conference broke up. 


The juryman lived 15 years aſter- 


| wards ; the judge enquired alter him 
every year, and happening to ſurvive 
him, delivered the above relation, 
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From the UNIVERSAL MUSEUM, 


Humorous Neflections on the Inſtability 


of Worlit; Grandeur. 
A N alchouſe-keeper near Iflington, 
who had long lived at the ſign of 


the French king, upon the commence- 


ment of the laſt war with France, pulled 


down his old fign, and put up the queen 


of Hungary. Under the influence of her 
red face, and gold ſceptre, he contiuued 
to ſell ale, till ſhe was no longer the fa- 


vourite of his cuſtomers: he changed 
her, therefore, ſome time ago for the 
king of Pruſſia, who may probably be 


changed in turn for the next great man 
that ſhall be ſet up for vulgar admira- 
tion. f : 


Our Publican, in this, imitates the d 


Great exa&ly, who deal out their figures, 
one after the other, to the gazing crowd 
beneath them. When we have ſuffici- 
ently wondered at one, that is taken in, 
and another exhibited in its room, which 


teldom holds its ſtation long; for the 


mob are ever pleaſed with variety. 

I muſt own I have ſuch an indifferent 
opinion of the vulgar, that I am ever led 
to ſuſpe& that merit which raiſes their 
ſhout ; atleaſt I am certain to find thoſe 
great, and ſometimes good men, who 
find ſatisfaction in ſuch acclamations, 
made worſe by it ; and hiſtory has too 


frequently taught me, that the head 


which has grown this day giddy with the 
roar of the million, has the very next 
been fixed upon a pole. | 

As Alexander VI. was entering alittle 
town in the neighbourhood of Rome, 


which had bcen juſt evacuated by the 


enemy, he perceived the townſmen buſy 


in the market-place, in pulling down _ 


from a gibbet a figure which had been 


de ſigned to repreſcnt himſelf. There were 


alſo ſome knocking down a neighbour- 
ing ſtatue of one of the Orſini family, 
with whom he was at war, in order to 
put up Alexander's effigy, when taken 
don, uu its place. It is poſſible a man, 

wha 


— 


— 
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who knew leſs of the world, would have 
condemned the adulation of thoſe bare« 
faced flatterers ; but Alexander ſeemed 
pleaſed at their zeal, and turning to 
Borgia, his ſon, ſaid with a ſmile, YV7des 


mt fili quam lede diſcrimen inter palibu- | 


lui et ſtatuum. You ſee, my fon, the 
{mall difference hetween a gibbet and a 
ſtatue. If the great could be taught 
any leſſon, this might ſerve to teach 


them upon how weak a foundation their 


glory ſtands, which is built upon popular 
applauſe ; for as ſuch praiſe what ſeems 
like merit, they as quickly condemn what 
has only the appearance of guilt. 


Popular glory is a perfect coquet ; her 


Tovers muſt toil, feel every inquietude, 
indulge every caprice, and perhaps at 
laſt be jilted into the bargain, 
glory, on the other hand, reſembles a 
woman of ſenſe; her admirers muſt play 
no tricks; they feel no great anxiety, for 
they are ſure, in the end, of being re- 


warded in proportion to their merit. 


When Swift uſed to appear in public, he 
generally had the mob ſhouting in his 


train. Pox take theſe fools,” he would 


ſay, © how much joy might all this hol- 
| lowing give my Lord Mayor.” _ 

A Chineſe, who had long ſtudied the 
works of Confucius, who knew the cha- 
rafters of fourteen thouſand words, and 
could read a great part of every book 


that came in his way, once took it into 


his head to travel into Europe, and ob- 
ſerve the cuſtoms of a people whom he 
thought not very much inferior even to 
his own countrymen, in the arts of re- 
fining upon every pleaſure. Upon his 


arrival at Amſterdam, his paſſion for 


letters naturally led him to a bookſeller's 
ſhop : as he could ſpeak a little Dutch, 
he civilly afked the bookſeller for the 
work of the immortal Ilixofou. The 
bookſeller aſſured him, he had never heard 
the book mentioned before. What! 
have you never heard of that immortal 
poet (returned the other, much ſur- 
prized), that light of the eyes, that 
favourite of kings, that roſe of per- 
fection. I ſuppoſe you know nothing 


of the immortal Fipſihihi, ſecond couſin 


to the moon? Nothing at all, indeed, Sir, 
(returned the other). Alas! (cries our 


True 


traveller) to what pur poſe, then, hg 
one of theſe faſted to death, and the 
other offered himſelf up as a Geritioe 
the Tartarean enemy, to gain a renown 
which has never travelled beyond the 
precincts of China.“ 

There 's ſcarce a village in Europe, 
and not one univerſity, that 3 Is not thu; 


furniſhed with its little great men. The 
head of a petty corporation, who op- 
poſes the deſigns of a prince, who would - 


tyrannically force his ſubjects to fave 
their belt cloaths for ſundays ; the puny 
pedant, who finds one undiſcovered pro. 
perty in the polype, deſcribes an un. 
heeded proceſs in the ſkeleton of a mole, 
and whoſe mind, like his microſcope, 


perceives nature only in detail; the 


rhymer, who makes ſmooth verſes, and 
paints to onr imagination, when he 
ſhould only ſpeak to our hearts; alle. 
qually fancy themſelves walking forward 
to immortality, and deſire the crowd be. 


hind them to look on. The crowd takes 


them at their word: patriot, philoſo. 
pher, and poet, are ſhouted in their 
train. Where was there ever ſo much 
merit ſeen ? no time ſo important as our 
own ; ages, yet unborn, ſhall gaze with 
wonder and applauſe! To ſuch rauſic 
the important pigmy moves forward, 
buſtling and ſwelling, and aptly com- 
pared to a puddle in a florm. 

I have lived to ſee generals and patri- 
ots, who once had crowds hallooing at- 


ter them wherever they went, Who were 


bepraiſed by news-papers and in maga- 
Zines, and yet they have long ſunk in- 
to merited obſcurity, with ſcarce even 
an epitaph left to flatter. A few years 
ago the herring-fiſhery employed all 


Grub ſtreet ; it was the topic in every 
coffee-houſe, and the burden of every 


ballad. We were to drag up oceans of 
gold from the bottom of the ſea ; ve 
were to ſupply all Europe with herrings 
upon our own terms. At preſent ve 
hear no more of this. We have fiſhed 
up very little gold, that I can learn 
nor do we furniſh the world with her- 


rings, as was expected. Let us wait a 


few years longer, and we ſhall find all 
our expectations an herring-fiſhery. 
| _ 


nx: WOE 


From the RoyaL MAGAZINE. 


7 Je Manners of the Poles. By the Abbe 
| CovER, the lateſt Writer on the Subject. 


7 HE nobility, having ſeized the 


reigns of government, and all 


| the honours and enjoyments of the ſtate, 


have thought themſelves obliged to de- 


fend it too, and to leave all the reſt of 
| the nation to cultivate the lands. Po- 
land is at preſent the only country in 
the world, whoſe whole cavalry is made 
| up of gentlemen, of which the grand 
| duchy of Lithuania furniſhes a fourth 


part; and in this cavalry conſiſts the 


chief ſtrength of the ſtate, for the in- 
fantry is ſcarce reckoned as any thing. 
It is divided into Huſſars and Pancerns, 
both included under the general name 
| of Towariſz, which ſignifies comrades, 
an appellation always given them by 
the generals, and even by the King 
| himſeif. A. ſingle word often produces 
| great effects, | 
> The Huſlars are compoſed of the 
: flower of the nobility, who are obliged 
to paſs through this ſervice, in their 
way to employments and dignities. All 
Europe cannot produce a body of horſe 
equal to this in beauty. The Poles are 
naturally large and well-made. Let 
any one then form an idea of a horſe- 
man of advantageous ſtature, covered 
with an embelliſhed cuiraſs, a helmet 
on his head, a panther's ſkin with the 


muzzle faſtened upon the tore part of 


| the left ſhoulder, and coming round 
behind to the right thigh, a gilded lance 


14 or 15 feet long, with a ſtreamer 


hanging at its point to frighten the ene. 


my's horſe; a pair of piſtols and two 


| fabres, one at his ſide, and the other 


under his right thigh, faſtened along the 
ſaddle. 


Armed in this manner, he 1s 
mounted upon a fine horſe, the fturni- 
ture of which is ornamented with plates 
ot enamelled gold, and frequently with 


: Jewels. One of them was once preſent - 


ed to Lewis XIV. who admired his fine 
appearance. 


. pendent on one another, 
already obſerved, that the office of Grand 
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Ever ſince the reign of Sobieſki, the 
lance has been aboliſhed, to make way 
for the maſketoon, juſt as the pike for- 
merly diſappeared from among the Eu- 
ropean infantry, The pike however 
was the weapon of the Macedonian 
phalanx ; and marſhal Saxe, in his Re- 
veries, or Dreams, laments its not be- 
ing in ule for the legion which he pro- 
poſed to eſtabliſh, It will be objected, 
that this was one of his dreams; true, 


but the dreams of a great mau are worth 


more than the waking thoughts of an 
ordinary perſon, 

The Pancerns, compoſed alſo of no- 
bles, differ from the Huffars only in 
having a coat of mail, inſtead of a cui- 
raſs; and their genealogy is not ſcru- 
tinized with lo much rigour. They 


are not formed into regiments, but into 
companies of 200 men each, belonging 


to the grandees of the kingdom, not 
excepting even the biſhops, who, as 
they do not ſerve themlelves, give gr cat 
pay to their lieutenants. 

This army, or rather theſe two ar- 


mies, the Poliſh and the Lithuanian, 


have each their Grand General, inde- 
It has been 


Marſhal is firſt in dignity after the pri- 


macy; but the Grand General is ſupe- 


rior in power, being unconfined by al- 
moſt any bounds but what he preſcribes 
to himſelf, At the opening of the 
campaign, the Kings holds a council 
with the ſenators and chief officers of 
the army, concerning the operatians of 
the war, and from that moment the 
Grand Genera! executes as he thinks fit. 
He aſſembles the troops, regulates their 
march, gives battle, diſtributes rewards 
and puniſhments, promotes, diminiſhes, 


and cuts off heads, all without being 


accountable to any but the republic in 
full diet. 
France, whoſe power has given um- 
brage to the throre itſelf, were not near 
ſo abſolute; and this great authority 
is ſuſpended only when the King com- 
mands in perſon, _ 

The two armics have allo each of 
them a General, whoic functions auen 
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fined to the field, called the Petty Ge- 
neral, who has no authority but what 
the Grand General chuſes to give him, 
and who ſupplies his abſence. A third 
officer ot note is the Stragenic, who 
commands the van. 

There is allo. kept up in Poland a 
third body of troops, conſiſting of foot 


and dragoons, the inſtitution of which 


is of no great antiquity. It 1s called 


the foreign army, and made up almoſt 


entirely of Germans. When the whole 
is complete, which ſeldom happens, the 
ordinary defence of Poland is about 
forty-eight thouſand men. 


A fourth army, the moſt numerous 


and the moſt uſeleſs of all, is the Poſ- 
polite. 
a hundred and fifty thouſand gentlemen 
would mount their horſes, in order to 


ſubmit only to ſuch diſcipline as they 


liked; to mutiny, if they were detain- 


ed more than fifteen days in the place 
appointed them to meet in, without 
marching ; and to refule to ſerve, if it 
ſhould be neceſſary to pals the frontiers, 

The Poles are born ſoldiers ; and 


though they reſemble their anceſtors, 
the 1 much leſs than the 


Tartars do theirs, yet there are ſtill 
remaining among them ſome Sarmatian 
features. 
and haughty; which laſt quality is na- 
tural enough in a gentleman who elects 
his own king, and may come to have 
that honour himſelf. They are alſo ex- 
tremely paſhonate, affairs being often 
decided ſword in hand by the repreſen- 
tatwes, in their national aſſembles. 
Hoſpitality is a virtue much cultivated 
among them, and was learnt from the 
Turks and Tartars. A Tartar will go 
fifty leagues to attack a caravan; but a 
ſtranger is always well received at his 
houſe, and provided with lodgings, food, 
and other accommodations, at no ex- 
pence. The Poles are brave, robuſt, 


and inured to cold and fatig ue; but 


they have departed from the ſimplicity 
and frugality of the Sarmatians. To 
the very end of the reign of Sobieſki 
(he died in 1704) a tew wooden chairs, 

à bear's ſkin, a pair of piſtols, and two 


in decent circumſtances; and a fut 


In caſe of neceſſity, more than 


For inſtance, they are frank. 


boards covered with a matraſs, va: 10 
the houſhold-furniture of a nobleman 
uud ot 
furs was his dreſs. Luxury began tg 
get iooting under Auguſtus II. and the 
French fabions, already adopted 
Germany, were added to the 1 
cence of the east, which diſplays itſelf 
more 1n pomp than elegance, The 
Poles love money, but not with a view 
to hoarding, Their ſtatelineſs is ſuch, 
that a woman of quality never ſtirs. a. 
broad but in a coach znd fix, thou zh 
it vere only to croſs a ſtreet. 

When a nobleman travels from one 
province to another, he is attended by 
five or ſx hundred hor les, and as many 
men. There are no inns upon the 
road, ſo that every thing muſt be car- 
ried with them ; but then they make 
no ſcruple of diflodging the plebeians, 
who look upon their nobles as fo many 
plagues and ſcourges 

One excellent cuſtom among the no- 
bles is that of ſpending the greatelt part 


of the year upon their own eſtates. By 


this means, they are more independent 
upon the court, which ſpares no pains 
to correct them, and the country is het- 
ter for what they ſpend ; but it would 
be much more populous and flouriſhing, 
if it was cultivated by a free people. 
The peaſants in Poland are annexed to 
the Glebe ; whereas even in Ata itſelt 
there are no ſlaves but ſuch as are pur- 
chaſed, or taken in war, and conle- 
quently toreigners; but Poland lays the 
yok upon the neck of her own childron. 
Every lord is obliged to lodge his vai- 


ſals, and he does it in a wretched hut, 


where the children, which lie naked a- 
mong the cattle, in a frozen climate, 
ſcem to upbraid nature with not having 
clad them in the ſame manner. The 


ſlave, who begot them, would with 


great indifference ſee his cottage in 
flames, becaule he has nothing that he 
can call his own. - My field, my cui, 
my children, is a language he has nothing 
to do with, Every thing belongs to the 
Lord, who has an equal power to ie! 
his labourers and his oxen, It is not 
common indeed to ſell women, becauſe 

| they 


l fond of. 


they ſerve to multiply the herd and keep 
up a wretched breed, great part of 
which is killed by the cold. 

Perhaps there never was a man to 
whom the human race 1s more indebted, 
than to Pope Alexander III. who, in a 
council held in the 12th century, abo— 
liſhed flavery. But Poland has proved 
more obdurate than the reſt of chriſten- 
dom. Woe to every ſlave that falls un- 
der the diſpleaſure of a drunken Lord! 
One would think that nature has made 
a point of refufing to ſoide nations the 
very thing that they are moſt paſſionate- 
Exceſſes in wine and ſtrong 
liquors have occaſioned great havock in 
the republic of Poland. Yet their ca- 
ſuilts lpe k of drunkenneſs in very gen- 


| tle terms, as almoſt neceſſary in luch 4 
climate; and beſides, the affairs of the 
| public are never ſettled but over a bottle. 


The Poliſh women are ſingularly a 


greeable in ſociety. They mix with the 
men in competitions at public games, in 


hunting, and the pleaſures of the table. 


| Leſs delicate, and leſs reſerved than the 
| beauties of the ſouth, they frequently 
take a journey of a hundred, or two 
hundred leagues in a fledge, without any 
apprehenſions about inconvenient lodg- 
| ings, 


or the badneſs of the roads. 
Perſons who travel in Poland find that 


good morals are of more value than good 
laws. 
tance of habitations, the cuſtoms of 
travelling by night as well as by day, 
the negligence of the ſtaroſts with re- 
gard to the ſafety of the roads, all con- 
tribute to favour robbery and murder, 


The number of foreits, the dit- 


and yet an inſtance of either is ſcarce 
own in ten years. 
About the middle of the foth centu— 


fury, Mieciſlaw, the firſt duke of Po- 
land, was won over to the faith, by the 


olicitations of the fair Dambrowka, his 


ite, who was bred a chriſtian; and 


be new proſelyte undertook to convert 
1s ſubjects. There 1s nothing but may 


become aa inſtrument in the hands of 
Pod to execute his adorable defigns. 
Pne half of Europe owes its convertion to 
omen, who being railed to the throne, 
Nrevailed on their huſbands to be baptiz'd, 
% Vor. 11 
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4 ** n FE 
From the Lapx's Mac AZINE, 


The bad Conjrquences of Reeping law 
Company. 


Know not any greater misfortune 

than can happen to a young fellow 
at his firſt ſetting out in life, than in 
falling into low company, He that ſinks 
to a familiarity with perſons much be- 
low his own level, will be conſtantly 
weighed down by his baſe connections: 
ani though he may eafly plunge till 
lower, he will find it impoſlible ever 
to rite again. We cannot give a liberal 
tarn of mind to a vulgar man, by in 
troducing him to genteel company, any 
more than we can make a beau of him 
by dretfing him in embroidery : but a 


gentleman will as naturally catch the 


manners of a blackguard by mixing 
with blackguards, as he would daub his 
cloaths with ſoot by running againſt a 
chimney-{weeper. 

By low company I would not be ſup- 
poſed to mean the beſt and moſt valua- 
ble part of mankind, which have been 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of middling | 
fort of people: though I am not igno- 

rant, that theſe are deſpiſed by all who 
would be thought to keep the beſt com- 
pany. The apes of quality affect to 
look upon all others, who have no reliſh 
for the amuſements of high life, or do 
not chuſe to pay a guinea for their ors 
dinary, as downright vulgars: and it 
was with the utmoſt contempt I once 
heard a young coxcomb of faſhion ſpeak 
of a molt int;zmate friend, “ that he 
ſhould be forced to drop his acquaint= 


ance, becaule he kept ſuch low compa» 


ny.“ Neither would I confine this ap— 
pellation ſolely to the infertor oder 
of tradeſmen and merchants, or the 

whole body of the nobility in general: 
for although this rank of people may 
be literally ſaid ro be im low jtte, a right 
honourable, who lets himicit down to 
the manners of a porter or a hackney 
coachman, differs {rom them in nothing 
but his title. 
5 


fr r 


and are never ſo happy, 
can ſteal down to romp with the lervants 
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A propenſity to low company, is ei- 


ther owing to an original meanneſs of 


ſpirit, a want of education, or an ill 
placed pride, commonly ariſing from both 
the fore-mentioned cauſes, Thoſe who 
are naturally of a grovelling diſpoſition, 


ſhew it even at ſchool by chuſing their 


play-mates from the ſcum of the claſs; 


in the kitchen. But the moſt fr equent 


cCauſe is the defire of being, as it is call- 


ed, the head of the company ; and a 
perſon of this humble ambition will be 
very well content to pay. the reckoning, 
for the honour of being diſtinguiſned by 
the title of the gentleman, It ſometimes 
happens, that a man of genius aud 


learning, will ſtoop to receive the in- 


cenſe of mcan and illiterate flatterers in 
a porter . houſe or a cyder-cellar: and I 


remember to have heard of a poet, who 


was once caught in a bawdy-houſe in 
the very fact of reading his verſes to 
the good old mother and a circle of her 


daughters. | 
There are ſome, who han been led 


in low company, merely from an affec- 
tation of humour, and from a notion of 
ſeeing life, and a deſire of being ac- 
counted men of humour, have deſcend- 
ed to aſſociate with the meanneſt of the 
mob, and picked their cronies from 
White-Chapel and Broad St. Giles's. 
Of theſe characters the moſt remarkable 


is a young fellow of family and fortune, 


who was born and bred a gentleman, 
but has taken great pains to degrade 
himſelf; and is now as compleat a 
blackguard: as thoſe whom he has choſen 


for his companions, He will drink purl 


in a morning, ſmoke his pipe in a night- 
cellar, and eat black puddings at Bar- 
tholomew- Fair, for the humour of the 
thing. All the while he is reckoned by 
his friends to be a mighty good natured 


gentleman, and without the leaſt bit of 


pride in him, 

In order to qualify himſelf for the ſo- 
ciety of the vulgar, Bob has ſtudied and 
practiſed all the vulgar arts under the 
beit maſters. He has therefore cultivat- 
ed an intimacy wit Duckhorſe, and is 


as when they 
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very proud of being ſometimes admitted 


to the honour of converſing with the 


great Broughton himſelf, He is all 
very well known among the hackney. 
coachmen, as a brother Whip: but his 
greateſt excellence is cricket- play! y ing, in 
which he is reckoned as good at bat a; 


either of the Bennets; and 5 is at length 


arrived at the ſupreme dignity of being 
diſtinguiſhed among his brethren of the 


| wicket by tlic title of Long, Robin. 


It is 4.4 2rting enough to conſider the 


fate of many c Bob's intimate friends 


and acquaintance.. It muſt be owned, 


that ſome of theſe have come to an un. 


timely end; that fome have been ſent 
abroad, and others been {et in the pil- 
lory, or whipt in Bridewell. One of 
Bob's favourite amuſements is attending 
the executions at Tyburn : and it once 
happened, that one of his companions 
was unfortunately brought t. ther; when 
Bob carried his regard tor his deceaſed 


friend ſo far, as to get himſeit knocked } 


down in endeavouring to reſcue the bo- 
dy from the ſurgeons. 

As Bob conltantly effects t to mimic 
the air and manners of the vulgar, he 
takes care to erich his converſation 
with the emphatical oaths and expreſ 
five dialect of Billingſgate and dt. 
Giles's; which never fails to recom- 
mend him as a man of excellent hu- 
mour among the choice ſpirits, and the 
ſons of ſound ſenſe, and ſatisfaction, 
and frequently promotes him to the 
chair in thele facetious ſocieties. But 
he is particularly famous for ſinging 
thoſe cant ſongs, drawn up in the lingo 
of ſharpers and pick-pockets: the hu- 
mour of which he greatly ſets off and 
heightens, by ſcrewing up his mouth, 
and rolling about a large quid of to- 
bacco between his jaws. 

Bob has indulged the ſame notions of 
humour even in his amours : and he 1 
well known to every ſtreet-walker be— 
tween Charing-Croſs and Cheap: ſide. 
This has ruined his conſtitution, and 
often involved him in ſeveral unlucky 
ſcrapes. He has been frequently bruil 

ed, beat, and kicked by the bullics in 
Fleet Ditch and Biood-Buwl- Al — 


| bridge, 


and was once ſoundly drubbed by a 
folder for engaging with his trull in St. 
james's park. The laft time I faw 
him, he was laid up with two black 


eyes, and a broken pate, which he got 


in a midnight ſKirmiſh about a miſt; 6. 8 
in a night- e He had carried down 
a bunter which he had picked up in the 


ſtreets, in order to treat her with a 
quartern of gin-royal; 
chairman attempting to take away his 


when a ſturdy 


doxy, a battle enſued between them, 
and he was ſeverely handled, amidſt the 
univerſal cry of the whole company, 
of—kick him 1 ſtairs, kick him up 
fairs. | 
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From the BRITISH | 3 


A Deſcription of the celebrated gardens 


of Stow in Buckinghamſhire, 


\TOW in Bucks, formerly the 
ſeat of the late lord viſcount Cob- 
ham, now that of earl Temple, 1s con- 


ſidered as the moſt delightful retreat in 
England. 


The entrance is on the ſouth ſide of 


the garden, between two ſquare pavili- 


ons of the Doric order, the work of 


Sir John Vanbrugh; where we are 


itruck with the ſurpriting grandeur and 


variety of the objects that preſent them- 


ſelves to view, ot which we {hall give a 


ſuccinct accuunt in the order we paſs 
them. 

Furſt, in the middle of a lar ge oct i- 
gon piece of water, ſtands an obeliſk of 
near 70 feet, for a jet d'eau to caicade 
from the top of it. At a good diſtance 
we behold two beautitul rivers, which 


| join and enter the oCtagon in one ſtream. 


Over one of the rivers is a Palladian 
which is an agrecable object. 
A Gothic building, 70 feet high, pre- 


| ſents itſelf on the ſummit of a tine hill, 


dedicated to Liberty. 
Here we have likewiſe a view of the 


& fouth front of the h zule, up an avenue 
of ſtately trees; 
tions to the nariownels of it; however, 
: unce every tres may be deenied a tort 


but have great objec- 
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of obeliſk to the honour of the noble 


planter, it makes a good excuſe for 
their ſtanding ; and the rather as, if they 
were taken away, it would create an 
evil which could not be remedied in 40 
years, 

As the Gothic building is on the 
right-hand, ſo on the left appears an 
Egyptian pyramid, 
memory of Sir John Vanbrugh. 

In ſhort, here is fuch a ſcene of mag- 


nificence and nature diſplayed, the fields 


abounding with cattle, the trees and 

water fo delightly intermingled, and 
ſuch a charming verdure, ſymmetry, 
and proportion, every where preſenting 
to the eye, that the judgment is agreea- 
bly puzzled which ſingly to preter of 


ſo many collected beauties, 


Leaving this point, and, on the left 
hand, pailing by three ſtatues, we come 
to the cold-bath, from whence we be- 
hold a natural caſcade falling down 
from the before mentioned octagon, in 
three different ſheets of water, into a 
large lake. One of the ſheets glides 


through an arch, or piece of ruin, 


which is moſtiy hid by a clump of ever- 
greens: but his lordſhip, as we are 


told, deſigned to make a good deal of 


amendment to it, though at preſent it 
has a very natural and agreeable appear- 
ance. 


From hence we proceed to the hermi- 


tage, which 1s agreeably ſituated in a 
riting wood, and by the (ide of the 


lake; and paſſing thro' the wood, we 


came to the ſtatues of Cain and Abel, 
fronting the Veneris Hortus, a very neat 
ſtructure, deſigned by Mr. Kent, the in- 
ſide of it paintec. by Mr. Sleter; and on 
the freize 1s the following motto, allud - 
ing to the painting in the cave: 


Nunc amet, qui nondum ama dit; 
Daiquè amavit, nunc amet. 


Which is, 


He who ne'er lov'd, a lover grow; 
And he who has - continue ſo. 


Here is likewiſe a ſopha. Fach ways 
from the entrance of the room, is an 
haudfome colonade, leading to 1quare 

e 


dedicated to the 
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tabernacles or pavilions. Here are al- 
ſo tour venerable antique buſtoes of Veſ- 
paſian, Nero, Cleopatra, and Fauftina. 
Hence to the head of the lake we 
have a pleaſant view of the caſcade ; and 
from hence to Gibbs's building, or 
the Belvidere, which is placed on the 
top of the mount, is a noble.proſpect 
of the houſe, the church, the effigies 
of their late majeſties, the rotonda, the 
Caſtle, which a farmer now inhabits, 
and was built for that purpoſe ; but on 
account of its being ſeated on the fde 
of a fine riſing hill, makes a beautiful 
appearance, as well from hence as from 
many other places. 
In the garden is likewiſe the temple 


of triendſhip, from which the pavilion 


at the entrance, the caſcade, the lake, 
one of the fields that is incloſed in the 
garden, all together aiford a ſcene truly 
charming. 

From hence to Boycoat- buildings, 
paſſing through a pleatant wood with 
ſeveral agreeable proſpects into the 


country we ſee on our right-hand a no- 


ble terrace. One of the buildings is a 
very good habitable houſe ; the other 
ſtands on a ſquare bottom in the gar- 
den; and in the inſide of it are tour 
ſtatuécs at full length, in niches; viz. 
Cicero, Fauſtina, Marcus Aurelius, and 
. 
with pyramidical tops, by Gibbs. Be- 
twixt thera 1s a very handſome gateway, 
which is the ſecond entrance to the 
houſe, from which leads up a noble a- 
venue planted with e lines of thriv- 
ing trees, 

From hence we view the Egyptian 
Pyramid mentioned before, which is 60 
feet high, and about half way up is this 
inſcription in very large characters : 
Inter plurima hortorum herum adificia a 


Jobanne Fanbrugh, equite, deſis nantia, 
hanc prramidem illius memoriæ jacram 
f of 


| oi wolutt Cobhum. 


In Englich thus: 

Among a very great number of fr uc- 
tures in theſe g:1dens, deſigned by Sir 
John Vanbrugh, knight, Cobham thought 
ſit that this pyramid ſhould be facred to 
his memory. 


are the ſtatues of Hercules dA 


The buildings are both finithed 


tues are extremely good, 


And in the inſide of the building 1s the 
following inſcription : 


Lu 72 ſatis, ediſti Kae alguẽ 27 
Tempus abire tibi z 


ne perum Jartin 14 
eOqUu0 


Rineat et Pulſet laſciva drcentin; ata, 


Which may be thus tranſlated : 


Enough you've ſported, quaff d the 888 


and eat, 


-*Tis time that from the banquet you re. 


treat; 


Leſt youth, more fitly fr olickſome, m. 17 


join 


f To puſh 5 ou, reeling under loads of wine, 


From hence, going along a ſort of ſor. 


tification- walk on our lett hand, the 
wood on the other hand, we enter ths 
field, which is encloſed in a military 
way with a ſtaked fence. At the fir 
angle, or the middle of the gravel walk, 
CFOs, 
Hence we proceeued to St. Anguttine'; 
cave, which is a building of roots of 


trees and moſs; and mn it a ftraw couch, 


with three inſcriptions in Monkiſh La. 
tin verſe, It is placed in a natural wool, 


and from the oddneſs of the fabric, and 


the agreeable ſimplicity which is round 

it, makes a very entertaining variety. 
Leaving this place, we approach 2 

building of a very different nature — 


the temple of Bacchus, built of brick, 
with paintings in the inſide alluding to 


the name. Here we have a fine diſtant 
proſpect towards Ayleſbury and Wen- 
dover- hills, &c, In the garden we have 
in full view the emple cf Venus: and 
between the two is an obeliſk, erected 
to the memory of a clergyman, with 
this inſcription : | 

To the memory of Nu Conchrr, 

We proceed trom hence to the Saxon 
temple, which is a ſolemn grove, with 


the ſeven Saxon deitics, preſiding ove: 


the ſevera! days of the week, placed in 
niches; and in the middle of them ſtand; 
an altar, as for ſacrifice. All the ttt- 
and this {cen? 
agreeably ſtrikes the mind with fere- 
nity and compoſure. med 

Qur eyes, after being confined in the 
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wood, breaking at once out of it, we 


are ſurpriſed with a fine open country 


on the north: on the ſouth, the rotonda 
appears: on the weſt, the Boycoat- 
buildings : on the eaſt, the equeſtrian 
ſtatue of king George I. which ſtands 
in the front of the houſe. Thele ob- 
jects preſent themſelves from Nelſon's 
leat, which is an oblong ſquare recels 


in a clump ct evergreens. Jo the ſouth 


caſt is a view of the manſion-houſfe, 
which is an extraordinary good one; 
but his lord{hip annually adding to and 
improving it, one may ately ſay, that 
it would not be much inferior to the beſt 
houle in England, if his Jordſhip's de- 
ſign had been finiſhed, 

The offices on the north fide are all 
incloſed within a moit elegant wall, with 
niches, and grand gateways into the 
offices and gardens. The houſe and 
offices, if perfected, would be about 
540 teet in length, fronting north and 
fouth. As Nelſon's feat hes to the north- 


welt from the portico of the houſe, there 


is on the north-eaſt a new baſtion built 


to anſwer it; and {ome grand walks by 


the {ide of a fine lawn, from which we 
ſee numerous herds of deer. 
circle of fine timber appears at ſome 
miles diſtance, with an 2 coun- 
try between. 

The next object of view 1s a Corin- 


thian column, on which is the ſtatue of 


his late majeſty, with this inicription : 
GEORGIO AUGUST. 
Here we have a moſt delightful proſ- 


pect over the country; and in the gar- 


den ſeveral ot the buildings preſent 
themlelves with great pomp. The lake, 
whole bounds are beautifully conccalet, 
adds much to the general agreeablencls 
ot the place. 

Dido's cave 1s the next ſu bject of our 
attention: this is a ſtone- building, in a 
wood, and railed on a ſort of amphi— 
theatre, with this inſcription : 


© Opeluncam Dido, dux et T. ej anus , eandem 


7 Deveniunt, : 
In Engliſh thus: 


= Repairing to the ſame dark cave are ſeen 
The Trojan hero, and the Tyrian queen, 


A ſemi- 
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From hence we advance to the rotonda, 


which is a neat airy building, by Sir 


John Vanbrugh. The dome of it is 
ſupported on ten Doric columns; and 
in the centre, ſtanding on a circular pe- 
deital, a Venus de Med'cis. From this 


place we have 4 view of part of the oc- 
tagon, the lake, the fields, and ſeveral 


of the buildings, preſenting themſelves 
alternately as we turn ourſelves round. 
As we go from hence to the late 


queen's ſtatue, by the fide of a canal, 
we are delighted with an alteration of 


his lordſhip's, viz. On each fide the 
ground 1s broken, and planted with 


clumps of various kinds of trees, inter- 


mixt with ſtatues, which are promiſcu- 
ouſly placed. Her late majeſty's effigies 


are erected on four Ionic columns, which 


are placed on a large pedeſtal, with this 

inſcription in golden letters: 

Honeri, laudi, wirtuti dive Caroline, 
That is, 


To the honour, praiſe, and virtue, of 


the divine Caroline. 


It is ſeated on a neat amphitheatre of 
_ ſlopes, with paſtoral figures each way 


trom it, Nature and art here, joining 
together, make an agreeabie contraſt. 

Next we are led into the fleeping- 
parlour, which is a ſquare building, 
placed in a wood, with fix walks cen- 
tring in it. — Within are painted the 
Cæſars heads, with {ſeveral feſtoons of 
fruit, &c, On the trieze is this inſcrip— 
tion: | 


(um omn'a [aut in incer to, Sw bibi. 
W hich 1 185 


Since all things are uncertain, indulge 
thyiclt, 


Leaving this place, and croſſing the 
avenue betore-mentioned, from the pa- 
vilions, we come to the witch- houſe, a 
ſquare building, the inſide of which is 
painted by my lord's gentleman, with 
ieveral devices alluding to the name. 

We arrive next at the temple of an- 
tient v ive, a rotonda of the Doric or- 
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der, by Mr, Kent: and in the four ni- 
ches, ſtanding at full lengths, are the 
four following ſtatues, viz. _ | 


I. Epaminondas, with this inſcrip- 
tion over his head: 

Cryus a VIrtute, prudentia, Virecundia, 
FTphebanorum reſpublica 
Libertatem ſimul et imperium, 

Diſciplinam bellicam, c c:uilem, et dom. 6 


cam, 
| Arepif i 
Eoque amifſo, peraidit. 
That is, 


From whole valour, prudence, and mo- 
deration, the republic of Thebes re- 
ceived both liberty and empire, its mi- 
litary, civil, and domeſtick difcipline ; z 
and, with him, loſt them. | 


Il. Licurgus, with this : 


Qui ſummo cum concilio inventis legibus, 
Omnemque contra corruptelam munitis 12 
tame, 
Pater Patri&, | 
Libertatem firmiſimam, 
Ait mores Jani1{/1mos, 
Expul/a cum diwitiis avaritia, luxuria, 
Ebidine, 
In multa jecula 
Civibus ſuis inſtituit, 


Thus tranſlated : 


Who, having invented laws with the 
greateſt wiſdom, and moſt excellently 
fenced them againſt all corruption, as a 


father of his country, inſtituted for his 


countrymen the firmeſt liberty, and the 
ſoundeſt morality, which endured for 
many ages; be having, together with 
riches, baniſhed W luxury, and 


luſt, 
III. Socrates, 


Dui corrupt. eme in civitate innccent, 
Bonorum bortator, unici cultor Det, 
Ab inutili otro, et van, diſputationibus, 
Ad officia wvite, et ſocietatis commodo, 
Philoſephiam avocavit, 


Hominum ſapientiſſimuss. 
That is: 


Who, being innocent in a moſt corrupt 
ſtate, an encourager of the good, a wor- 


ſhipper of one only God, as the wiſeß 
of men, reduced philoſophy from uſeleſs 
Indclotdee, and vain diſputations, tothe 


duties of life, and the advantages of 


ſociety. 


IV. Homer, 


Qui poetarum princeps, idem e! maximus, 


Fr (uti fpreco, et immortalitatis er : 


Ditzzng carmine, 


Ad pulcre ordendum, et Taliendum Foriiſer, 


Ournibus notus gentibus, Gmnes incitat, 


Thus rendered : 
Who, being the firſt of poets, as he waz 


the greateſt, the herald of virtue, and 


beſtower of immortality, known to all 
nations, incites all, in a divine poem, 
honouurably to dare, and reſolutely to 
ſufler. | 


Over one door i is this inſcription: 


Charum M civem, bene de republica m- 
rai, He. 


Col; di ligi, 9 lor 1ofum eſt : metui vero, et 


in 455 
E invidioſum, dereftabile, zmbecitlum, 
caducum. 
Which is: 
To be dear to our country, to deſerve 
well of the ſtate, to be praiſed, honour- 


ed, and beloved, is glorious : but to be 


dreaded, and hated, is matter of iu 
will, deteſtable, weak, ruinous. 


Over the other door this: 


Jiſſtitiam cole et pietatem, que cun ſit 
mana in parentibus e. propinguis, tum 
77 pat ria maxima eſt. 

Ea vita via eff in celum, et in 2 
cum eorui, que jam Vixerunt, 


In Engliſh thus : 


Maintain juſtice, and thy relative duty; 
which, as it is great when exerciſed to- 


Wards our parents and kindred, ſo 1 


greateſt toward our country, That lite 
is the way to heaven, and to this afſem- 
bly of thoſe who have already lived. 


From this place we have no diſtant 
proipect ; but, notwithſtanding that, it 


abounds 
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abounds with laſting beauties: it is really 

iced in a ſort of paradiſe ; and things 
riſing adequate to that name, you e 
friendſhip flouriſhing in immortal youth; 


in the Elyſian fields are many great and | 


virtuous mens names perpetuated, who 


have diſtinguiſned themſelves in this 
world by anſwering the end of their 


creation. Near this place alſo is a good 
emblem of thoſe who have deviated trom 
it, in the ruin. Here are ſweet purling 


ſtreams, ceſembling the melodious ſounds 


of birds, &c. 3 
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On Experience. 


T is a very judicious ſaving of lord 
Bacon, and indeed molt of his fay- 
ings are fo, that Proverbs are the wil: 
dom of the common people; bur, at 


the ſame time, we find them very for 


from being uſeleſs, even to the more 
judicious part of mankind, as apnears 


by the collections and commentaries. 


made upon them by ſome or the moſt 


learned and intelligent perſons in all 


nations. 

I have been led into this reflettion, 
by an obſervation I lately met with in 
a letter oi a perſon generally eſtecmed 
for his knowledge of men and books. 


« It is, ſays he, a truth that admits of 


no diſpute, that experience is the miſtreis 
of fools ; but it is moſt true, in this re- 
ſpect, that none but tools go to this old 
lady's ſchool. At firſt hght I did not 
comprehevd this writer's meaning; but, 


upon reflection, I perceive that this re 
and that one of 


mark is perfectly right; 
the cleareit diſtinctions between wildom 
and folly, 1s the needing, or not need- 
mg, the light of Experience. 

The man of true good ſenſe 1s con- 
duſted, with reſpect to nis own actions, 
by prudence only, and does not need the 
aſſiſtance of events to diflinguith what 
is wright or wrong, good or evil, But 
a man of leſs folid abilities follows his 
humour, his uickiaativn, or his paiton, 


in war ſeldom, if ever. 


once done, 
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till ſome inconveniency convinces him 
he is in the wrong, and then he corrects 
himſelf. 

We have an excellent Kampe of this 
kind in the famous ſtory of Crœſus king 


of Lydia, who in the dreadful reverſe 


of his fortune ſaved his life by crying 
out, Solon! Solon! Solon! when he 
was aſked the reaſon, he ſaid, that this 
famous man heing at his court in the 
time of his highelt proſperity, he had 
atked him more than once who he 


thought the happieſt man, not doubt- 
ing that he would have anſwered him- 


ſelf; but finding the ſage no courtier in 
this reſpect, he was torced to ſpeak out, 
and to aſi; him, why he was not ſtruck 


with the appearance of his telicity ? Up- 


on which Solon told him, that there 


was no pronouncing any man happy 
till he was dead. 


This prudence taught 
the Greek plain phy, and in time his 
misfortunes taught 1 hi Lydian prince; 
that is to ſay, he was one of the fools 
that weat to ſchoo! to Experience, 


It has been a maxun in the art of war, 


ever ſince a great Athenian general laid 
it doin. as tuch, that in it there is no 
room for a ſecond miſtake, which, in 


other words amounts to no more than 
this, that a general ought al ays to 


have a better tutor than Experience. A 
miſtake in other arts may be repaired, 
In this ſenſe, 
perhaps, as in many others, life is a kind 
of warfare, in which, if a man makes 


one Capital miſtake, it is fatal to him, 


and he has never aſter an opportunity of 
recovering it. There may, indeed, be 
many inſtances produced that ſeem to 
contradict this obſervation, but who- 
ever will conſider theſe attentively, can- 


not help ſecing that ſuch inſtances really 


confirm what has been advanced, for 


they awaken the mind from a ſtate of 


ſleepineſs and inaction, and put it upon 
exerting its natural powers, which when 
that kind of foreſight is 
quickly 


franding in need of Experience. 

We may apply this ſort of reaſoning 
to ſeveral uſetvi and beneficial purpoſes. 
In the firit place it ſhould teach us, in- 

ſtead 


acquired which prevents our 
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ſtead of waiting for, and leaning upon 
Experience, to be aſhamed of her aſſiſt- 
ance, ſince it is our own taults that we 
ever ſtand in need of 1t, and, conſe- 
quently, it is a reflection, upon our un- 
derſtandings whenever we correct our- 


ſelves by it. We may be aflured of the 


matter of fact from the great things 
that ſome young men perform without 
any help from it at all. Thus, for in- 
ſtance, Alcibiades among the Athenians, 
was at the head of the ſtate almoſt as 
early, as with us a young man, with 
tolcrable parts, is at the head of Eaton 
ſchool; and his victories made him ter- 
rible to all Greece at that time of life, 
when here he might have been taking 
his degrees. We may ſay almoſt the 
ſame thing of Lucullus among the Ro- 
mans, he came an accompliſhed general 


out of his cloſet, and knew how to com- 
mand the veteran officeis in the- Roman 
This e- 


legions in his firſt campaign. 
vidently ſhews not only the excellence 
of prudence beyond Experience, but that 
it is allo a ſhort cut, and though a ſu— 


perior kind of wiſdom, is notwithitand- 


ing ſooner and more effectually attained. 

Some, indeed, may pretend that theſe 
were extraordinary Genu, which I de- 
ny; and they can never prove the ſta- 
ture and the ſtrength of men have been 
in all ages and climates very near alike: 
and we have reaſon to believe the lame 
of their underſtandings. 

In the next place, the lights that we 
derive from Fxpericnce are very uncer- 
tain. A man that relics upon her may 
be a long time betore he meets with her, 
and proceed a great way in the journey 
of lite before he has an opportunity of 
learning from her whether he is in the 
right road or the wrong, By this means 
he inverts the very nature of things, and 
muſt many times derive his goud for- 
tune from untoward accidents, ſince 
without the aſſiſtancè of theſe he can 
learn no leſſons of coniequence from Ex- 
Perience. 
bein great danger of miſtaking theſe lights 
when he does meets with them, for the 
inſtitutions of Experience, like the re- 
ſponſes of oracles, are very often capa- 
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Add to this, that he may 


ble of double meanings, that is to ſay, 
one man takes them in one ſenſe, and 
another in another ; nay, every man 
15 naturally liable to take them in dif. 
ferent ſenſes, according to the age, 
temper, and circumſtances he may 1 
in when he rec-ives them, and this i; 
the reaſon that ſome improve more, and 
ſome leſs, in this ſchool; ſo that one 
would think the miſtreſs partial, and 


that ſhe did not take the ſame care ot 
all her ſcholars. 


We muy poſſibly hear of a very capi. 


tal objection to all that has been ſaid, 


which is, that ſome have become very 
great men by her aſſiſtance ſolcly, aud. 


with very little help from books or con- 


verſation. The fact I ſhall not pretend 
to deny, but then it admits of two an- 
ſwers, the firſt is, that this very method 
of teaching renders it impoſſible tor ſuch 
as are fo taught to make any great ute 


of their knowledge; they mult be all 
their lives long learning, and be pre- 


ciſely fit to come into the world when 
nature calls them out of it. The ſe. 
cond anſwer is, that we very often mil. 


take for Experience what is the effect 


of natural ſagacity, which is the moſt 
different thing trom Experience In the 


_ world, It is a kind of innate prudence, 


a happy diſpoſition of mind that ſcarce 
ſtands in need of culture or education, 
that is, for the ordinary offices of life, 
but with the aſſiſtance of it is capable 
of performing prodigious things; in 
ſhort, it is what we commonly call parts, 
and the reaſon that we think ſuch as 
are endowed with them ſtand in need of 
Experience is, becauſe the quicknels of 
their imaginations run away with them, 
and therefore they want a curb, | 
Take the whole of this matter toge- 
ther, and the doctrine to be collected 
from it is this. The mind of man is 
endowed with ſuch faculties by his Cre- 


ator, and theſe open themſelves in a 


manner ſo well proportioned to the 
growth of the body, that wi h the help 


of a proper education, and due at en— 


tion, they both acquire their vizcur at 
the ſame time, juſt as the law ppoles 
Wat a man aa attained diſcretion v hen 

hi 
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ne is at age. But all this depends upon 
prudence, and a perſon's having conti- 
dered and compared the nature of cauſes 
and events, of which a man may be 
in a great meaſure maſter without ſee- 
ing them, as appears by people's form- 
ing right judgments of what others 
ought, or ought not to do, whoſe cir- 
cumſtances differ widely from their own. 
It may perhaps be aſked, is Experience 
after all to go for nothing ? and 1s a 
man never the wiſer for the years he 
lives in the world? I neither affirm the 
one, nor deny the other; but what J 
ſay is this, that Experience is a very 
| cunning old lady, whoſe adviſe a wiſe 
| man will be always ready to hear, but 
| will ſeldom think it worth his while to 


aſk, 
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| | Dt, fer iption 2 Character , K. J Jam. 1. 
= DS n Alg. M Lacaulay's Hiſtory Fos: 


land, ;z/# publijhed 


AMES was of a middle ſtature, a 


) fair complexion, and a foft ſkin ; 
= _ plump, but not corpuleat 
his eyes large and rolling; his beard 
=: thin; ; his tongue too big for his mouth; 


his countendnce diſagreeable; his air 
e aakward, and his gait remarkably un- 
| pracetul, from a weakneſs in his knees, 
that prevented his walking without aſ- 
ſitance: he was tolerably temperate in 
| his diet, but arank of little cle than 
rich Nang ſtrong wines. 

His character, 800 the variet y of 
Jas qualities that compoſe it, is 
not ealily to be delineated, The vir 
Itues he poſſeſſod were fo loaded with a 
F greater proportion of their ne iehbour: 
Jing vices, that they exhibit no lights to 
a {Witt off the dark ſhacles; his principles 


© ot generoſity were tainted by ſuch a 

cluldiſh protuſian, that they left bim 
© Wiithont means of paying his juit Obli- 
't 


lübjected him tothe ne- 
211 41 
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ney. His friendſhip, not to give it the 
name of vice, was directed by {0 pue- 


rile a fancy, and ſo abſurd a caprice, 


that the objects of it were ever con- 
temptible, and its conſequence attended 
with ſuch an unmerited profuſion of fa- 
vours, that it was, perhaps, the molt 


excentionable quality of any he pollefſe 
i y y ] 


ed, His diſtinctions were formed on 


principles of ſelfiſhneſs; he valucd no 
perſon for any endowments that could 
not be made ſubſervient to his plenſures 
or his intereſt, and thus he rarely ad- 


vanced a man of real worth to prefer- 


vulgar and indecent phraſes, Though 


proud and arrogant in his temper, and 


full of the importance of his ſtation, 
he deſcended to buffoonry, and ſuffered 
his favourites to addreſs him in the moſt 
diſreſpectful terms of grols tfamillarity. 


Himſelf alkected a ent wit, but 
roſe no higher 1 in theſe attempts than to 
quaint and often ſtale conceits. His 


education had been 2 more learned one 
than is commonly beitowed on princes 
this, from the conceit it gave him, turn- 
ed out a very diſadvantageous circum- 
ſtance, by contracting his opinions to 
his own narrow views. Hi; pretences 


to a conſummate knowledge in divinity, 


politics, and the art of governing, CXe 
poſed him to a high degree of ridicule; 
his conduct ſhewing him more than 
commonly deficient in all theſe points, 
His romantic ideas of the natural rights 
of 1 cauſed him publicly to avow 
pretenſione that impreſſed into the minds 
of the pra an incurable jealouſy; 
this, with an aftcctatioa of a profound 
ſeill in the art of diſem ling, or of 
King-craft, as he termed it, rendered 
him the Object of fear and Giſtruſt ; 
at the lade time he was the only 
rtinent uſc lels hypocriſy- 
If the laws and cont! ] 
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r hatred, the exemption mult arile 
5 motives of contempt. 

Deſpicable as he appears through the: 
whole period of his Biitannic Govern- 
ment, his behaviour, when king ot 
Scotland, was in many points unexcep- 
tionable ; but intoxicated with the pow- 
er he received over a people who!e pri- 
vileges were but teebly eltablithed, and 
who had been long tubjected to civil 
and ecclefialttical tyranny, he at once 
flung off the moderation that hid his 
deformities from the public eye, 


It is alledged, that the corruption he 


met with in the Court ot England, and 
the time ſerving genius of the . noliſh 
Noblemen, were the great means that 
debauched him from his circumſpect 
conduct. Among the torwardeſt of this 
worthleſs tribe, was Cecil, atterwards 
F.arl of Saliſbury, who told him, „ That 
he ſhould find his Engliſh t{ubjects like 
aſſes, on whom he might lay any bur- 
then, and ſhould need neither bit nor 
bridle, but their alles cars.“ 


XXX XN NANA 


From the Uswrssat VIA 3ATINE, 


Abſtract of a genuine and uc ci nel Nar- 
rative of a feandalous, objcene, and 
exceedingly profane Lidel, intitled, An 
Efay on Woman; as al/o of other 
peeti cal Pieces, containing the ict 
atrocious Blaſphemies, & ub mitted to the 
Canduur of the Public, by the Rew. 
Mr. Kidgell, A. M. Rector of Horne, 
171 Surry ; 3 Preacher of Berkley CLa- 
fel, and Chaplain to the Right E 
nourable the Harl of March and Ru- 
glen. 


ROM a perſuaſion, hip s the au- 
E thor, 

every ſocial virtue, and a perfect ſenſe 
of obligation to the moſt unexception- 


able government in the world, I am 
conſtrained to requeſt the attention of 
the public to a narrative, by which I 
hope to deſerve the thanks of good men 


ot every \circumſtance and degree. 
Being about the beginning of July 

lait, at the hou! e of Mir, William Fa- 

den, Printer, in Flest-ſtrect, he thew- 


of the extenſive utility of 


MAGAZINES feleed. 


ed me a part of a certain proof-ſheet gf 
a poem, intitled, An Fi is on Woman, 
which had a few manuſcript correction; 
in the margin. This he communicat. 
ed to me voluntarily, without any man. 
ner of application trom me, or Know- 
ledge of his deſign. 

As the ſaid proof-theet contained a 
ſpecimen of the molt horrid impie: y and 
protanenels that had ever yet dit: 1 5 
our religion, our language, or oui laws, 
J had the curioſity to defire to know 
the origin of ſo daring an inſtance of 
the abuſe of both the liberty of the 
prels, and the protection of the goverte 


ment. 


Mr. Faden, who did not think i: 
impertinent in ine to inquire, unre- 


fer vedly informed me, that the ſag | 


proof fliget had been accidentally brought 
to his houſe by one of his journeymen, 
who being induced, by the lingularit 


ot its contents, to communicate it o 


his fellow-workmen in the office, it 
very naturally tell into the hands & 
Mr. Faden. | 
As I am convinced that Mr. F Faden, 
with whom I have been many ven 
acquainted, had a ſincere abhorrence gf 
tlie publication of ſo obſcene and inta. 
mous a Jibel, I propoſed to him an en- 
deavour to defeat the influence and {uc- 
ceſs of it, in a ſeries of letters, which 
ſnouid be communicated to the public, 
by the aſſiſtance of a daily paper, ot 
which Mr. Faden 1s the Printer. 
The propoſal being agreed to on his 
part, it remained to obtain, it ſuch 2 
thing was poſlible, the remajader of 
the work by the ſame hand which had 
produced this extraordinary iragment 
of it; 2 performance, which 1 belies? 
and hope, 1s without its equal in the 
world, | 
But reflecting more deliberately up 
a deſign, which I had formed in my tc 
merity, ot publiſhing a Series of Letten 
in which it would have been unav0!d- 
ably requiſite for me to repeat the grol: 
eſt idelicacies; and conſidering my pi: 
ſonal inability to maintain 1o ſinguli 
an argument, and tearing, really, the 
con! equence of an attempt to e poly 1 
8 pubs 


ahlic ſcorn and cenſure a work, of 

which ] had ſo imperfect an account to 
give, I came to a reſolution of adviſing 
with a Right Honourable Perionage, ot 
whoſe ben neten and candour 1 was 
ſul Rciently convinced, and whote Chap- 
lain I have the honour to have been al- 
molt from the day of my ordination, 

My Lord, who was extremely ofi=nd- 
ed ar the ſcandalous. indecency ot the 
ſud proct-ſheer, which I laig before 
OY aſſured me of his aſſiſtance in any 

ſeſien which I might think expedient to 
Afeoantonzace ſo ſhametul an under— 
tiking 3 and ſaid he would acquaint me 
of the reſult of his maturer 
ſome favourable opportunity, 

In a few days atter this converſation, 
I received his Lordihip's commands, by 
an expreſs which was jent me to my 
houſe in Surry, to attend his jordthip; 
when he was pleaſed to give me to un— 
derſtand, that proper meaſures would in- 
fallibly be taken for the diſcovery and 
the puniſhment of ſo avowed an enemy 
to ſociety, as the author of ſo profane a 
libel. As thoſe mealures, by which 
this iniquitous and ſhamalul work was 


dicovered in a more ample manner, are 


now under conſideration, it is hoped 
that the public will excuſe an abſolute 
declaration from me who the author of 
it is, till the law bas taken farther cog- 
niſance of the matter. 

In the mean time, I think it abſolutely 
requiſite, in vindication of my own ho- 
nour, veracity, and good intention, to 
lobmit to the ſerious peruſal of the in- 
jured public a ſuccinct account of this 
abominable work, as conſiſtently with 


| decency as I can. 


This Eſſay on Woman is a parody 


| on Mr. Pope's Eilay on Man, almoſt. 


line for line, printed in red. 
The frontiipiece, engraved curiouſly 


on copper, contain S the title of the po- 
em, an Eſſay on Woman; a motto, 
very ſuitable to a work which is calcu- 
| lated to depreciate the ſex 3 a molt ob- 


icene print, by way of decoration, unuer 
which is engraved in the Greek lan- 


guage and 8 the Saviour of 


ine world. Beneath that infcription, 
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ſomething too ſcandaldus and defama— 
tory of private character, to endure. a 
repetition. And it is added, (with an 
cliruntery and ungentleman-like ſcurri— 
lity, which 1 confels myſelf too dull to 
comprehend the humour of) that there 


is alſo a Commentary, to which is af 


txeithe name of a perſonage, one ot 
Ge mot diſtinguiſhed and eminent for 
arning and character, this day in Eng- 
land. : 

The title is ſucceeded by a few pages 
intithed. Adyortiſernent and Deſign, in 
wh.ch every degree Of decency is re- 
nounced, in order to prepare a wel- 
| familiar reception to the foul- 
eſt of all language, and a ſpecies of im- 
piety which is incredible, 


come ang 


J expreſions, throughout the hole 
and almoſt every 


work, in every page, 
word of it, ſhameful and obſcene, with— 
out any manner of concealment Or re- 


ſer ve: 
To a moſt deſcriptive repreſentation 


of the lewdeſt th oughts i in nature: 

To ſcurrility beyond all precedent; 
to refiections upon the fair lex, oppro- 
brious, immodeſt, inſulting, and infi- 
nitely degrading : 


'Tooblervations upon animal increaſe, 
incttably impure, deſcending even to 


the minutenels of a de{cription truly 


brutal, of the nudities of beaſts and 


reptiles; and this in a ſtile and language 
of ſo copious an indelicacy, that the 
ſender ſhare of praiſe which the luxuri- 
ancy of the author's imagination might 
expect, is taken from him by the excels 
of his impurity. 

In the variations and notes upon this 
obſcene parody, the holy ſcriptures axe 
S 0 proſtituted to illuſtrate the 
grofs ideas of a libidinous blaſphcmer. 

The prophanenels throughout the 
whole work is of a ſhocking, new, and 
wondertul invention. Many of the moſt 
ſerious and intereſting paſſages of the 
Goulpel are diſhonoured to ſerve the low 
Jaſcivious purpoſe of an impure double 
entendre, which I am perſuaded the rea- 
der will excu'e me, if 1 do not defile my 
pen with; more particularly, that pa- 
thetic exclamation of St. Paul, O death 
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where is thy ſting! O grave where is 
thy victory! is impiouſſy debaſed into 
a brutal ſignification, at which internal 
Angels might rejoice. 

In another of his horrid elucidations, 
the natural abilities of the als are made 
the ſubject of his unclean deſcription, 
the blameleſs Scripture being ſtill hau! 
ed in to be reſponſible, Then, with a 
degree of confidence unheard of in any 
' Proteſtant community, the unknowing 
reader is informed, that “ that animal 


was once held in great eſteem, but that, 
ſince he had been the vehicle of the Gods | 


head into Jerulatem, he was become 11- 
diculous.“ | | 

To crown this united effort of obſce- 
nity and profaneneſs, the ſenſe of the U- 
niverſal Pr ayer, written by Mr. Pope, 
is perverted to ſerve the vileſt purpoſe 

of unchaſtity; and that memerable ſo— 
Iiloquy of the emperor Adrian, which 


Mr. Pope has conſidered in a paraphraſe, 


as the words of the dying Chriſtian ro his 
ſoul, this ſhameleſs author intitles, with— 
out a bluſh, the Dying Lover to his Pu- 
denda. | 

And, as if he was deter mined expe- 
rimentally to be convinced to what an 
extravagancy of inſult the lenity of the 
Government, the candor of the public, 
and the mercy of God himſelf may be 
abuſed, he boldly preſumes upon an 
inimitably profane pataphraſe of Veni 
Creator, which he Indicrouſly alle cis to 
call the Maid's Prayer. 

Here is the ſupreme exertion of his 
original abilities to biaſpheme. 
Holy name and attributes of the Deity 
are viliſied in an uncxampled manner 
the bleſſed PO of Gud is Hidibriouſty 
inſulted by a repetition of the moſt car- 
nal obſcenitics #2 the torm of a ſuppli- 


cation; and that ſacred expreſſion, 
Thrice bleſſed glorious Trinity, is com- 


pelled, by an impious ſimilitude, to 
convey an idea to the reader, impure, 
aſtoniſhing, and horrible, 


The author concjudes with ſome very 


pertinent deteſtations ct jo execrable an 
(Lay. 


praiſe ; 


dorned with blefloms and fruit, 


people, who terrified at the appC! 


not bark. 


The 
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Anecdotes ef Columbus continued, 
HES E wands at firit light juſti. 
fed what had been ſaid in thei; 
for it exhibited a moſt enchant. 
ing variety of hills and dates, woods and 
plains, and appeared to be of great con. 
ſequence, by the greatneis and cxtcy 
of its coaſts and rivers, 

Ia order to obtain ſome intelligence 
of the natives, the admiral anchor 


in a large river, the banks of which 


were ſhaded by thick and tall trees, . 
aitoge- 
ther unknown in Europe: theſe wat 
tenanted by a great number of birds, 
and the ground was clothed with gras 
of a moſt Iuxuriant growth. The $pa- 
niards, not far from this place, entered 
two houſes, which were deſerted ly e 
auce 
of the ſhips, had betaken pO Fein to 
flight, leaving their nets and 50 
tackle, together with a dog Rog 0 
However, they ſuſtaig ed no 
damage; for the Chriſtians, without 
touching any of their utenſils, ren 


barked, and continued their courſe welt. 
ward, until they arrived at the month 


of another river, which the admir: 
called de Mares. This being mere con. 
ſiderable than the other, the ſhips en- 
tered and failed up a good way, ue 
the banks were all along inhabited ; but 
here too the natives fled, with all the 
effects they could carry, to the moun- 
tains, whick appeared round and |: 
covered with verda ant plants and 5 by 
trees. 

Columbus foreſccing that he Noni 
never be able to leain the nature ot the 
iſland, if the inhabitants thould cont 
nue to avoid him in this. manner: au 
reflecting, that in caſe. he ſhonld lan 
with a number of men, 
would be increaicd, 
Chriſtians, attended by 
Salvador, and ano 
nad ventured to 


their ted 
he ordered t 
an indian of d. 
85 of Cuba, 1 
come abroad with i 
Canuty 
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tare. 


canoe, to travel up into the country, and 
behave obligingly to the people they 
tould find; and in the mean time he 
directed the ſhip to be careencd : on 
which occaſion he obſerved that all their 
fel was maſtick wood, of which there 
was great plenty all over the ifland. 
The ſhip was repaired and ready to 
{ail by the 5th of November, when the 
two ambaſſadors returned, accompa- 


nied by two Indians of rank, and in- 
| formed the admiral, that they had tra- 
velled twelve leagues into the country, 
where they found a town, confiſting of 


titty wooden houſes covered with ltr Aw, 


made like thoſe in the other iflands, 


which altogether contained about one 


thouſand perſons; that they were met 


by the principal men of the place, who 
led them by the arms to the town, where 
they were accommodated with a ſpa— 
cious lodging, in which they fat upon 
wooden ſeats, formed in the ſnapes of 
range animals, with their tails lifted up 


tor leaning places, and eyes and ears of 


gold. While the Chriſtians lolled upon 
theſe benches, called auch:, the Indt- 
ans ſat around them on the floor, and 


then came one by one to k1!s the hands 


and feet of the ſtrangers, whom they 
ſuppoled had come from heaven: they, 
at the ſame time, treated them with 
ſome boiled roots, not unlike cheſnnts 
in taſte, and earneſtiy entreated them 


to ſtay ſome days, in order to repoſe 


and refreſh themſelves. After the men 
nad thus fulfilled the rites of boſpita- 
ity, they retired and made room for 
the women, who, with the ſame ex- 
preſſions of veneration, kifs'd the hands 
and feet of the Spaniards, whom they 


likewiſe entertained with their homely. 
This favourable reception they 


owed to their two Indian attendants, 
who had repreſented the Chriſtiaus as a 
humane and generous people. When 
they ſet out on their return for the ſhip, 
a great number of people propoſed to 
accompany them, but they refui.d this 
courteous offer, and would accept of 
none but the king and his fon, whom 
the admiral treated with great civility 
and reſpect, In their return, under the 


Toots, which 


tingales, but no _quadrupeds, 


without the leaſt care or culture, 
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protection of this eſcorte, the two Spa- 
niards had been kinaly eatertained at 
{cveral petty towns, aud met with a 
great number ot the inhabitants, who 
always carried lighted brands to kindle 
ther fires, with u chich they roaſted thoſe 
onititated their chief food, | 
and to periume themſelves with herbs 
they gathered tor that purpoſe. They 
likewue ſaw a variety. of birds and fowl, 
among which were partridges and nig 
except 
thoſe ſilent doge we have already men- 
tioned: great ht oi. the land was cul- 
tivated, and bore, beſides the bread- 
root, a fort of beans, a kind of 
grains, Called the maiz, of Which was 
made a very well taſted flour. Their 
principal manufacture was cotton, of 
which the Chriſtians ſaw vaſt quanti- 
tics well ſpun ; and this they gathered 
from trees that grow ſpontaneouſly, 
| The 
Indians afterwards carried great quan- 
tities of this cotton on board ot the 
ſhips, Where they exchanged a baſket- 
ful for a thong of leather; indeed it 
could be of no great value to them 
ſelves, inalmuch as they go naked, and 
make nothing ot it put hammocks and | 


and 


| ſhort aprons tor the women. 


They had no pearls or ſpice, but 
pointed towards the eaſt, to a coun- 
try called Bohio, in which there was 
vreat plenty It was in conſequence of 
this information that the admiral reſolv- 
ed to fail thither; but before he de- 
parted from Cuba, he took twelve In- 
dians, men, women and children, whom 
he intended to carry to Spain; and this 
ſeizure was made with lo little diſturb- 
ance, that a man who was huſhand to 
one of the females, cams aboard in his 


canoe, and begged he might accompany _ 


huis wite and a” : the admiral be- 


ing very well pleaſed with this inſtance 


of natural aſfection, granted his requeſt, 
and treated them with gicat tenderneſs, 
That ſame day, being the 13th of 
November, he returned to the eaſtward 
tor the iſland Bohio ; but the wind 
blowing hard at north, he was obliged 
to come to an anchor again, among 
lore 


f A —— — ; 
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tome highlands near a large harbour 
which he called del Principe : the ſea 
in the neighbourhood of this port, be- 
ing covered with iflands that lay fo cloſe 
together, that the greateſt diſtance be- 
tween any two of them did not excectl 
a quarter of a league : they produced a 
number of green tree, among others 
the maſtick, aloes and palm, and though 
they were not inhabited, the people of 
Cuba reſort to them in their canoes, and 


live ſome time upon them, ſupported by 


the fiſn and fowl they catch, together 


with what they find upon the ſurface of 


the earth ; for they are not at all nice 
in their appetite : on the contrary, they 
make no ſcruple to eat what we think 
not only unclean but even venomous, 
ſuch as ſpiders, raw fiſh, and worms 


that breed in rotten wood —In one ot 


theſe iſlands, the Spaniards Killed a beaſt 


like a Badger, caught a fich that reſem- 


bled a hog, found a good quantity of 


mother of pearl in the jea, and oblerv- 
ed that the riſe and fall of the tide was 


more inconſiderable than in any other 
place which they had vitited in theſe ſeas. 


On Monday, November rgth, Co- 
jumbus put to fea from Princes Port, 


ſteering eaſtward from the iſland of Bo- 
hio or Hiſpaniola ; but the wind being 
contrary, he was forced to ply two or 
three days between the iſtands of Cuba 
and Iſabella : and in this interval, he 
was delerted by Martin Alonzo Pin— 
20n, who having been intormed by ſome 
Indians whom he concealed in his ca- 
raval that Bohio abounded with gold, 
made ute of the advantage he derived 
trom his veſlel which was a prime ſailor, 
and left Columbus in the night, with a 
View to anticipate his ſucceſs, and en- 
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harbour 


and proceeding 
ther up in his boat, he was delighted 


GAZ INES /eleed. 


groſs the treaſure of that wealthy coun. 
try, —The admiral being thus abandon— 

ed by one of his conſorts, and the Wet + 
ther growing fo rough that he con | 
not keep the lea, he returned to ano! 

in Cuba, which he aer * 
C:tnerine's: here while the crews were 
employed in taking in wood and water, 
he hy accident per ceived ſigns of gold 
on ſome ſtones in the 1iver, and, far. 

ther up the country, ſaw mountains co. 
vered with ſuch tall pines as would fur. 
nith maſts for the largeſt ſhips; and 
there was plenty of oak for planks. In 
his run along the'coaſt, for ten or twelve 
leagues to the ſouth-eaſt, he diſcovered - 
many largerivers and excellent hai bours, 


and was 10 ravithed with the beauty of 


the country, that in mentioning the 
place which he called Puerto Sancto, he 
ſays he entered the river where he found 
from five to eight fathoms of water; 
a conſiderable way tar. 


with the trantparency of the water, thro' 
which he could plainly ſee the bottom, 
and with abundance and variety of 
verdant plains and lofty trees, inhabit- 
ed by birds of different notes and plu- 
mage; ſo that he was even tempted in 
this delicious ſpot to fix his habitation 
tor life. In this progreſs he ſaw a canoe 
drawn upon land, as large as a twelve 
oar barge, and in an houſe hard by, he 
found a ball of wax, and a man's 1kull 
in two baſkets hanging at a poſt ; but 
no perion appeared, frem whom they 
could receive the leaſt information. 
They atterwards ſaw another canoe ſe— 
venty feet in length, capable of con- 


taining fifty men, tho' made from the 


trunk of a tree. 


[To be continued. | 
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N order to oblige thoſe of our Correſpondents, who are eager after news, 
births, marriages, bankruptcies and butjals, our four latt pages will always 
be allotted to the ern articles of intelligence, which have happened from 
the firſt day of every month, to the time of this Magazine s publication; by 


which means the advices in this Magazine will contain news, &c, 
date, by 17 or 18 days, than any other Magazine can do, as this 1s publiſhed In 
the middle of the month, and th. others on the firſt day only. 


of a freſher 


NEWS 


Yellerday arrivid two 


1 Tail; J. TY 
France aud dare {rem Holland. 
Cinſtantineple, Oct, 17. 
oF" HE ;dinftant about6 inthe morn = 
| ing we had a ſhock of an earih- 


quake, butitdid no damage worth notice. 
The 6th in the 506 a fire broke. 


out at Hiſſar, a village contiguous to 
the firſt European cattie, in one of the 
moſt delighttul ſituations on the chan- | 


nel. Nine fine country ſeats were 
reduced to aſhes. The gth, in the 
night a fire happened in the quarter of 
Nieid Eikeleſs near Galeren, which con- 
ſumed ſeveral houſes, and damaged a 
dock where boats are built. We have 

had ſeveral. fires ſince, but. they were 
ſpeedily extinguiſhed. 


IWarſjaxv, bes. 2. The writs for . 


ſembling the Dyetines, 
in the Senate to-inorrow. 


are to be read 


Madrid, Now. 8. The St. Anne, be- 


longing to the Caracca company, arriv- 
ed at Cadiz the 27th of laſt month, with 


a cargo of 11,935 bates of Cacao. 


Cadiz, Now. 11. We hear trom Gi- 


braltar, that the King of Morocco is 
returned to Fez, after baving entirely 


fubdued the Breberes, and taken proper 


- meaſures to prevent a future retuſal of 


the tribute he requires from them. 
Gen a, Now. 14. According to the 


laſt advices trom Cortica, there is a 


great ſcarcity of provitions at Bat1a 
many of the Corſican ſoldiers, 
in that city in the ſervice of the repub— 
lic, have been diſmiſſed; a great part 
of them have deterted, and the reſt are 
in Fort Aleria. 


Pete ſbungh, Od. 18. The empreſs 


has given out of her privy purle 150,000 


rubles, and the grand duke 20,000 out 
of the revenues of Holſtein, towards 


| building an hoſpit al for found! ings. Her 


Imperial majelty has alio iflued a procla- 
mation, inviting her jubjects to contri— 
bate, according to their abilities, to— 
wards this uſeful undertaking. 
Crpenhagen, Now. . We have ad- 
vice than an AR ſl ip, Uavelon 
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who were 


1ng about the taggots. 


elected. h 57 


maſter, hound from Stockholm to Lon- 
don, has foundeted in the North Sea, 
occationed by a p. ank ſtart ting from her 
ide. 

Finn, Nev, 13. The 11th inſtant 
a Kuttan officer arrived here from Pe- 
ter burg, and immediately after the Ruſ- 


flan miniſter had a private audience of 


the Empreſs-Queen z and our miniſters. 
have fince had ſeveral conferences with 


the Chancellor, but we don't yet know 
hat is on tlie . 


Dec. 1. By a letter from Quebec w we 


leain, that the jron mines near Trois 


Rivieres, which met with fo much en- 


couragement from the French court, are 
now in the hands of an Engliſh com- 
pany, and turn out beyond expectation. 

Some letters from Barbados mention, 
that the Spaniſ Governor of Cuba has 
prohibited the importation of negroes 


from Africa, or the entrance of any 


Engliſh Guineymen inte any of the 
ports of that itland, | 

Ir is ſaid the number of our forces 
conſtantly reſiding in Florida, will be 
equal to that which the Spaniards hi- 


ther kept up by eſtabliſhment, for the 


detence of. that province; and conſiſt - 
ed of one troop of horſe, one company 
of artillery, fix old independent com- 
panics of foot, and two of armed ne- 
groes ; ail of one hundred each, mak- 
ing one thouſand men, befides black 
and white fervants, militia of the coun- | 


ty, and Indian: uncertain. 


 Yaturday, Dec. 3. About 1 o'clock, 
purſuant to orders, the North Bre 
No. 45. was attempted to be burnt by 


the hands of the common hangwan : a 


great number of peace officers attended 


by the ſheriffs, aſſembled on that occa- 


hon : but as Jack Ketch was preparing 
to hight the taggots with a link, before 
the ſouth. ſide of the Royal Exchange, 
the populace prevented him, by throw- 

Alderman Har- 


ley, who proceeded firſt of the two ſhe- 
riits, got up with ſome difficulty within 

a mall diſtance of the place, and a- 
lighted trom bis char ict to give Jack 


Kct ch 
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Ketch the paper, which he had no ſooner 
done, thin a faggot ſtick being thrown 
at his char iot, broke the fore-glals to 
pieces; foon aſter another ſtick hit Mr, 
Harley on the forehead, which wounded 
him very much, and he was obliged to 
be led off to the Manſion-houſe between 
two men. Juſt as the exccutioner had 


lighted one corner of the North Briton 


with his link, ſomebody flung a dead 


cat or a hard wad of wet hay, and aim- 


ed it ſo exactly, as to knock the North 


Briton our of the Executioner's hand, 


and the mob immediately cioling in pre- 


vented its being totally contumed. Mr. 


Cooke, the City Marſhal, received ſeve- 
ral violent blows in defending Mr. Har- 
ley from the inſults of the populace, and 
the conſtables were all pelted in ſuch a 
manner, that they were obliged to quit 
he place. 

We ore aſſured that Mr. Cooke, the 


City Marſhal, is very ill, occaſioned by 


the violent blows he ee when he 
was defending the Hon. Mr. Harley 


from the inſults of the mob, whilſt he 


was reading the Order of the Houſe for 


burning the North Britan at the Royal 


Exchange on Saturday Jaſt. 
On Saturday night a large bonſire was 
made juſt without Temple bar, on ac- 


count of the North Briton not having 


as yet received its intended deſtination, 
when a large jack boot ſtuffed with ſtraw 


was burnt in effigy amidſt the acclama- 


tions of a large body of ſpectators. 
A man who broke the fore-glaſs of 
Mr. Harley's chariot, was taken into 


cuſtody and carried before the Lord- 


Mayor, who, upon full proof of the 


charge againſt him, committed him to 


Newgate. Anotlrer man is committed 
to the Poultry Compter. 

We hear that the Hereditary Prince 
of Brunſwic, on his marriage with the 
Princeſs Auguſta, will have an annuity 
of 5, oool. per annum on the Iriſh eſta- 
bliſhent, and 3, oool. on the revenues 


of Hanover. 


We are informed, that the dowry of 
an auguſt Princeſs, Who is ſoon to be 
marricd, is fixed at So, oool. and is the 


ſame ſum, as was SAN 
TC 
N 


Priacels of Orange, . 


james Gould, 


Tucſday, Dec. 6. One of the mot 
intereſting points of Civil Liberty was 
determined in a cauſe, in Weſtminſter 
Ill before the truly patriotic and Right 
Hon. Lord Chiet Juſtice Pratt, and a 
Special Jury of Gentlemen of the coun- 
t, of Middleſex, wherein John Wilkes, 
Eiq; was Plaintiff, and Robert Wood, 
Eiqz Member for Brackley, and late 
Under Secretary of State, was Defend- 
ant, (for 1eizing Mr, Willkes's papers, 
as the fuppoted Author of the North 
Briton, No. 45.) when, after a hearing 


of near fifteen hours, many learned ar- 


guments on both ſides, and a moſt maſ- 

terly, pathetic, and eloquent Charge, 
given by his Lordſhip, (the Jury with- 
drawing for half an hour) a Verdict was 
given tor the Plaintiff, with One Thou- 


ſand Pounds damages, with full coſts of 


fue. | 

It was thought there was the 8: catell 
concourle of people 3 in Weſtminſter-hall 
ever known, who ſhewed the protoundeſt 
attention to the diſcuſſion of a cauſe, 
that, in the higheſt degree, affected the 
moſt ſacred and invaluable rights and 
liberties of Engliſhmen ; and, imme- 
diately after the verdict was pronounced, 
there were the loudeſt acclamations that 


can poſſibly be imagined. A large bo- 


dy of people went to Mr. Wilkes's houſe 
in Great George ſtreet, and ſtaid there 
an hour, with French-horns, crying out, 
Pratt, Wilkes, and Liberty for ever.“ 
And they afterwards proceeded to Lord 
Halifax's. 

The following gentlemen compoſed 
the Jury on the important trial between 


John Wilkes, Eſq; and Robert Wood, 


Eſq; late Under Secretary of State. 
Plunkenet Woodroffe, of CH,, Eſq; 
William Baker, of Iſkewworth, Eſq 
William Clarke, of Edmonton, Eſqs; 
Stephen Pitt, of Kegſington, Elq; 
Nathaniel Turner, of Hampſtead, Eſq; 
Jonathan Richardſon, of Veen Squares 
Eſq; 
John Weſton, 
Harry Blunt, 


Henry Boſtock, of Hatton- garden, Eſqs; 


ohn Boldero, 


had John Egerton, of John rect, Eſq; 


